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The G-angetic Delta is an extonbire tract of fujtimted and 
forest-co^ crod country, coni)»Obod of .'illuvial or transported 
soil brought down the country by the Ganges and Brahma> 
pootcr river*', and their nuiucrous tributsiries ; the water-sweep¬ 
ings of'two basins who‘?e aggr€*gatc area is 432,480 square nfiles. 
The Ganges, in its dour&e of 1680 miles through the plains 
of India, rt'cci\es the folloviing eleven riiers, the Bam-Gunga, 
Goomtee, Gogra, Soane, Gunduk, Bapty, Betwa, Coosee, 
Clmmbul, Maluumddce, and .lumiva, ^me of which, aS Ben- 
nell ol)ser\cs, are “ equal to the Ithine, and none smaller 
Jthan the Thames.” To these we must add innumerable minor 
fttreaills called Niillahs, but which in EiiglandVtiuld be represent¬ 
ed by the Isis, Cherwell, Itchin, Severn, Orwell, Humber, Dee 
and 'JPrent. Eighteen of these riv ers are several hundreds of 
miles in length, and none less than fifty, wdiilst tliert} are hun- 
^dreds under fifty miles in length, all assisting to fill tJic mighty 
,river Ganges. • • 

.The Delta * is interhcctod from l^ortli to^ South by many 
"broad rivers, and by endless creeks riiuuing oiie into tine otKor 
filled for the most part with salt water where near the seft. 
tract’of land, in form resembling the Greek letter Delta ooba* 
■MAttOif. lhS9 
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S ie«« lipproximatel) 28,080 square 11111011 . 01 ' f-upoifioinl area, or 
oublc the area ol'the Delta of the ^^ile; measuring from We»«t 
to East, or from tlie right hank of the lloo^hly river oppttsite to* 
the Saugor tiipod cm the Soiitli West point of Ssnigor Ibhind, 
to Chlifeigong it is 270 miles in width; pre^>enfijig tivtlie Bay of 
Bengal a series of low, flat iniid-banks, covered at high water 
and dry at lovr water; a few miles from low water mark eom- 
menec raangroie ‘^wamjw, a little fuither inland trees a}»poar, 
and la&tly cultimtion; tlie nearest cultivation in the fcntml ])or- 
tion of the Delta being lortv-&even miles from the sea. In the 
sea front of the Delta there are nine principal openings having 
a head stream, that is, having water flowing dircit from the 
Ganges or Irom the Megna or Brahiuajiooter tlii v aic 1, Ihe 
Ganges; 2, the Megiia or Brahmaj)ooler; Jl, lloiiiighatl.i; I, Piis- 
sur; 5, Murjatta or Kagga; fl, ll.uapnnga; 7, ^Molhnehew ; S, Koj - 
mungul or Juboona; 9, Hooghly. Ite^les these large rivers 
there are mnneioiis o])eninnv having no head stream, being 
mere salt watei tidal cstuaiii s ;^e'-e openings or headless rivds 
aie the deepest as no siU or de}»osil is puuied into thim lioni Uic 
higher land*'. 

A straiglit lino liaeed dong the < oa^t of Ihq land from Dover 
to the' middle of Cornwall, or fw*iit\-h\e m.les West of Plv ► 
month, and ea<h end ot this hin“, jmni'd h) other lines .jt lllaek- 
burii in Ijaneashire, t\v entv-tvv o miles North i>f JMam.Iiester, or 
208 miles North of thi ba'C line, would jiretlv conectlv repre¬ 
sent the extent of the Gaugetie Delta, that is evdiulmg tlie In¬ 
land braneliiiig aims or nariovv slips of alluvion that extend up 
the beds of tin* Bralimapooter and Soorma rivers, ainl Voidd iu- 
ehulcthe whole or portions of twout}-nine counties ol Kugland, 
a portion of Wales, and half the Bii&tol Channel. 

The Soonderbun foiest occupies about 8,000 square miles, 
which may be rejneseiitcd by that jiorlion of the coast lying be¬ 
tween Plymouth and C'hiehester, or one hundred and fitty-three 
miles East and "West, ^»nul reaidiing as far North as Gloucester 
or eighty miles from the sea, iuhI occupying the counties of 
Wiltshire, Dorset, the h.ilf of Hampshire, Somersetshire, the 
half of Devonshire, and the half of Gloueestershire. It is ot 
this tract only tluit wc intend speaking. The Northern, or clear¬ 
ed portion of the Delta, is highly cultivated and densely papulat- 
ed, supporting 420 soulb u|K)n eax^-h square mile, or nearly 
6,000,000* inhalntants; the Southern jiortion on the contrary is 
oceui>ied by extensive sw’amp's and denee Ibrests, and what icv?/ 
inhabitants ther^ are, liyc in boats, not daring to v enture on* 
shore by day on account of the numerous tigers, nor by nigbf 
cm account of the fatal miasma, exposure to which is almost cer- 
iaSi ^eath. 
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^he Soomlcrbuns take their name from two Hiiidee words, 
meaning the BeautlTul Forests, and in whatever light we regard 
them, whether as a traOt of country possessing an abundant Pachy¬ 
dermatous Fauna, or a flora peculiar to itself, whether we look 
at it *aa the stronghold of gigantic and destructive Sauri- 
aas, voracious sharks and peculiar flsh ; whether as a tract 
of country of the most beautiful asj^ect, but at the same time 
idost fatally pestilential ; we must sdll view it as a curious and 
an anomalmis tract, for here W'e see a surface soil composed of 
black liquid mud supporting tlie huge rhinoceros, the sharp- 
hoofed hog, the mud-hating tiger, the delicate and fastidiously 
clean spotted deer, an<l nourishing and upholding large timber 
trees; we sec fishes climbing trees; tides 'running in two 
directions in the same creek and at the same moment; we 
see wild hog and tigers—animals generally avoiding water, 
swimming across tlie broadest rivers as if for amusement{ 
in one ercek a dead calm, in the next a raging sea ; in 
some creeks tlie abniubince of insect life is overpowering* in 
othera dose by, not a living creature is to be seen; some creeks • 
are deadly to sleep in, otliers perfectly free from miasma; some 
are dry at low water, in others and those contiguous, no 
bottom can be found at ten fathoms; in one, all is fog and doubt, 
in the next, all is in the brightest sunshine; and many otiier 
anomalies present tlicmselveh, all rendering the Soonderbuns a 
spot of much interest, offering as they do so many subjects for 
investigation and research. Most travellers in parsing fhrough 
tips laDyrtnth of interminable forest, miid and water, become 
exceedingly wearied vrith the monotonous apj>earaiice of the 
banks .of the ri\er» and creeks, and are only too glad when fbey 
escape into the open and cultivated northern pait*. ol‘ the Delta, 
where all the breadth of the land is one ^ a'^t sheet of rice culti- 
*\alion. • • 

Dr. J. D. Hooker in liis interesling Himalayan journal, Vol. 
II. page 340, remarks n])on several v%ry anomalous circum¬ 
stances couiiecled with the Eastern porliim-^ of the Delta:— 

• " Til* total breadth of the Delta is 360 miles, fr6i» (Jliittagnno to the 
mouth of the Hooghly, di\idcd lungitadiually by the IStogna. , all to the 
West that nver presents a luxuriant vegetation, whde to the East is 
a bare muddy expanse, with no trees or shrubs but what a^c planted. 
On the West coast the tides rise twelve or thirteen feet, on the East^ 
from forty to eighty. ,Oii^ the West^tlie water is salt enough for man¬ 
groves to grow for fifty miles up the Hooghly ; on the East, the sea coast 
ijs too fresh for that plant for ten miles Sofith of Chittagong, On the . 
West, fifty inches is the Cuttack iii 1 of rain , tm the Eist, 9015 130"aC* 
Noi^olly and Chittagong, and 200 at Arracan. The East coas^is 
annually visited by earthquakes, which are rare on the West; imd lastly, 
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the xnajoiity of the great trees and eltrubs carried down ilie Cattook 
and Oribsa forests, and deposited on the West coast of tl],e Delta, are not 
only different in species, but in natural order, from those timt the Fenny 
and Chittagong rivers bring down from the jangles.” p 

•* The ( uttack forests axe composed of Teak, Sal, ®ssoo,'Ebony, Pen- 
taptera, Buehanania, and other trees of a dry soil, and that rOi^uire a diy " 
season altematiiig with a wet one. These are unknown in the Chitta¬ 
gong forests, which liave Jarool, (Lagerstroemia) Mesna, Diptcrocarih, 
Nutmegs, Oaks of several kinds, wd many other trees nut known in we 
Cuttack forests, and all typical of a perennially humid atmosphere.” 

The soil of the Soonderbuns is cbmposed superficially of a 
black egetable mud, 8uppo)*ting a tangled mass df tropical ve- 

§ etation growing down to the water’s edge, and mostly over¬ 
owed by every spring tide; the black mud alternates with 
bands of sand, but nowhere have we seen th(* sand form¬ 
ing the superficial stratum. The constant addition to and 
renewal of the soil, the first by deposition, the latter by the 
abundance of decaying animal substance found on its surlace 
in the form of dead molluscm, annolidge, larvse and exuvim of 
insect^ that fall fr^'m the forest tree", affords to the crowded 
foresta never-ending fea^.t, no single f(K>t of ground being disen¬ 
gaged. All is oc‘cu|)icd by a luxuriant growth of Soondree ti*ecs, 
beuhtiful in form and foliage as their name imidies, also Sonne- 
ratia, Nipa Palms, Banian, Peepul and other trees with an abun¬ 
dant undergrowth of Uliacae, weeds and plants. A section through 
the Soo'ndevlAm soil, as lately as<*ertained by boring, shows how 
ancient is the soil upon which this beautiful forest, grows ;rit 
tells of wonderful changes in the face of the once deep valley 
now filled up by the Deltaic allusion, hundreds and hundreds of 
feet in de])th, when the ocean sweeping round the base of the 
Himalayali mr>uiitains covered what is now the valley of tlie 
(binges, and joined the sea at the mouths of tlie Indus. ' 

Tlifj old idea, that the Soonderbuns were at one time densely 
]>opulated, and that ckies fiounshed where now liquid mud a 
few inches above the mean sea lev el alone is to be found, is doubt¬ 
less founded on^fact; that the surface of the Soonderbuns ha* 
sunk more than once below the level of the ocean there can bo 


no floubt, as will be explained further on; that they wijll ever 
be rc-populated in their present state is highly doubtffil; that 
,ihe {>rea*qnt forest will e^ei* be destroyed by clearance is also 
v<‘ry doubtful, as tlic present JS^orthcrn^lira^t of forest closely r€^ 
presents the Southcim limit of fresh water in thq North Eastern 


inoimoon, or when the sjtlt water is at its lowest level. • 

■•^^'ter a caifbful perusal of all available histories connected 
jjMHpthe Soonderbuns and of the neighbouring countries, and 
.dilieent «»earch far a" circum'*tanccs would allo.wj we 
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caniKJt see or £ml my grounds for supposing diat that portion 
of the Soonderbuns, Ijing between Saugor Idand on the West, 
'and the Horinghat^ river on tiie Eabt, and extending from the 
bca to IsBureepoor on the «1 uboouali whieh falls into the Boy- 
mun^l, has ever been inhabited. Fresh water tanks, dug either 
by the salt-uiakers or by pirates do appear on the banks of many 
01 the rivers^ a few temples or their remains have atsu been die* 
covered, but only in the Nortliern j>ortions of the Soondeibuns. 

In lot ]No* 129 that has been lately cleared and occupied by a 
village of Native Christians we remarked baked bricks, remains 
of buildings, fruit ti-ees not indigenous to the country, and a 
large but bhallow tank, all e^i<!ence8 of former occupation, but 
these remains arc close upon tlic waler’s edge; and nowhere in 
the interior of this extensively cleared lot, have any other trace** 
of raau^B occupation of the land a])peared far remot ed from the 
river, or from where the usual salt-works would be carried on. 

In the Island of Sangor, which lies upon the extreme edge of 
the Deltaic basin, consequently lying higher than the centfc of 
the Delta, the remains of tanks, temples and roads arc still to be- 
seen, show ing that it was once more densely populated than it 
is now, and natin* history informs us that Saugbr Island has 
been iiiliabitcd for centuries. During the operation of clcfiring 
Saugor island in 1822 to 1833, amHater when clearing ihvay 
the jungle for the Electric Telegraph in 18o5-56, remain*- of 
buildings, tanks, roads and otlier signs of man’s former presence 
were brought to light. Again upon the Eastern portions of the 
Soonderbuns, where the country has been cleared oftoiest, mud- 
forts arc'lbund in good number**, erected most jirobabK by iho 
then occufiiero of the soil to ward oti'the attacks of the iMiqilis, 
^Malays', A.rabs, Portuguese, and other pirates whointiinopgouc 
by, that is, about A. D. 1/581, depopulated this part of the coun¬ 
try. Ihe J^Iughs even advanced so fair to the Westv\ard as 
to depopulate tiie whole country lying between thq li^n 
Horiughaitu and Uie Kabnabud ChaniV‘l, Imt vve know of no 
trace of the hmd having been occupied further to the \\ estward 
jof the Iloringbatta, , 

If -flie central portions of the Soonderbims were evei occupied, 
and at the present day they can only boast of a blav’k seniis 
liquid*mud surface, washed by most spring-tides and by every 
cyclonic wave, then must we come to the conclusion tliatBie w^hoje 
^ountry has subsided, and that fll buildings and ma-onry, and' 
jindecd all traces of Rum'kn beings ever having iivcil anddouiifah- 
od on such a spot, must have sunk at tiie same«tiinc into the ^ft^ 
soil and disappeared. Bennell says, (1788 A. D.) * ^ 

Vlg some ancient m.vps and books of travels, we incot with a*tity 

. B a • 
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named Bengalla ; but no trai'ea of suc^ a place eaibt. It is described! 
as being near the Eastern liranch of the Uaiiges , and 1 conceive that 
the site of it has been carried avva^ by the river : as in my reniombranoe 
a vast tract of land has disap|>earcd thereabouts. Beug^la appears to* 
have been in existence during the eaily part of the last centuiy.” ' 

If we consider the rnisnbstaiitial nature of the foundation of 
the Soonderbuub, n hich, at the distance of onlj one hundred and 
twenty feet from the surtaw, (’ondsts of a bed of Memi-fluid sand 
forty teet in thicknesb, and then remenrber the terrible convuU 
aions tliat have at different periods shaken tlie Delta to its dee|)- 
est foundations we must not be eurpribed to find tJiaf the liquid 
mass, unable to suppoi t the '’uperineuinbent weight, has repeated¬ 
ly bulged out seaward, reducing the le>el of the Delta, -.ubinerg- 
rng whole forests, togctlier with their fjuiiin and flora. That 
forests now lie imdor the Soomlerbuns we Iwive Keen witJi our 
own eyes; In exea\atiug a tank at tlic now town of Canning 
at the Ijcad ()f the Mutlali, large Soondree treess were found stand - 
iug as they grew, no iwrliun ,1' tlif'ii* stem" appearing abo>e 
ground. Thqir iiuniber" may be imagined when we state, that in 
a small tank only tb’ity yards aenj^s, about forty trees wej*e ex¬ 
humed, ten feet l)eJo(V the buifac* of the eountrv, their timber 
uudocayeil, (showing that no %or\ great pcj-iod of time has pa""- 
od oSer their (submergence. If the present le\ el of their roots 
could (suddenly become the Je\el of the country, the whole Sooii- 
derbuns^would be iimler water. At a lo\ver le%el than thcMj 
trees, beds'of'a peatv. ina(ss composed of decayed and chaiTcd 
wood is pierced in (’alciitta, Hooghly, Dum-Dum and ejsewdiere, 
at a depth varying from eight to eighty feet. At Dum-Dura wc 
ha\e pierced it in digging a W'ell at nine feet, and a little/urthcr 
to the East of the station at the end of the Artillery range in 
excavating a tank in a Daboo’(s garden the same stratmn wa(i 
pierctsl at twche feet. * ‘ 

TliO'catalogue of carthf|iiakefl that liavc shaken the Delta is 
a long one, though oiil/ extending over a little more tlian oiu* 
hundivd years. Captain Baird Smith enumerates, in liih Me¬ 
moir of Indian .lOarthtpiakes, one hundred and sixty-twjKO dis^ 
tliict earthquakes betw'een the years 1800 and IS42; many of 
these convulsions wore felt in the Delta. Ca^itain Baird Smith 
likewise ^refers his readers to an interesting account ol a great 
i«torm and eartlnpiakc that devastated Calcutta in 1737, pub¬ 
lished in the Gentfoman's Mitgazhte p^iutfd in 1738-39, which 
runs thus » . • 

“ In the niclit;, between the lllh and 12th October 1787, tliere hap* 
penyd a fiirioas hurricane at the mouth of the Ganges which reached 60 
le.1^e8 up the rivei. There was at the same time a violent earthquake 
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Tirhich threv down a great many hoiities along the river aide : ih Gol 
.gotta j[('a}cutta) alone, a port belonging to the Kngliah, two hundred 
houses were thro>vn down, and the high and magnificent ateepU 

* of the English Church sunk into the ground without breaking. It is 
computed that S0,000 ships, Ijarks, aioops, boats, canoes, drc., have been 
cast away ; of nine English shi[>s then in the Ganges, eight were lost, 
and most of the crews drowned. Barks of 60 tons were blown two 
leagues up into laud o\er the tops of high trees : of four Dutch shij^s in 
the river t^pree wore lost with tJieir men niid cargoes ; 300,000 souls are 
fraid to Imo pcihhcd. The water loso forty feet higher than usual in the 
Gauges.'* 

The steeple of the ('liureh was descrilied to have been lofiy 
and uiagnifieent, and as eonstitutiiig^ before thin ]>eriod the chief 
ornament of tljc settlement. 

the lllh of November 1842 oeeiirred a severe earth- 
qiiak(' of wliich C'-alewtta appeared to be the centre of emanation; 
the bhoolvK extended lo Darjeeling in the Hiiuala^^ah inouniains 
or 300 uiileb North; to ClnUaj^oug or 250 miles on the East; 
and to ]Monp:ln r or 210 miles on the West; it was also felt oa 
board the Agincourt, so^enty miles South of the Floating Light. 

That the burface of the Soonderbnns hah more than once sunk 
below the level of Uie ocean eannot be doubted; the evidences of 
subhidciice are too palpable to be rnihuuderstood, ami we know 
albu tliat Hie whole coaht Irom (k])e Negrais to Akyab on the 
Eahtcrn coaht of the Bay of Bengal is now undergoing the pro¬ 
cess of ujiUeaial. Tliis fact w’sis brought to notigo in 1840, by 
n\,ean.s of the nautical surveys of the Brig*(7u7dcr.s’, when engag¬ 
ed on the*lorvcst coast of Arraean. From tbehe surveys 

“ It.ajijjcars that the Island of Keguaiii or Flat Ibhoiid, as well ^'all 
the etther islets and nicks on that part of the coast of Arraean, is under* 
going a processor upheaval. The whole coast from Akyab to Cape Negrais, 

* *s iudontcil by deep said narrow gulfs, hunUar to the fiords of B^nduiavia. 
This I^ihtrict lies witliiu the prolongation of the great volcanic 
baud of the -Sunda Islands, which extend frqjii J.iva to Sumatra,Mirren 
Inland luid N';ircondam : and indeed all the LslandvS on the coast of Aira- 
cau bear evident marks of hubterrauoau hre. lu tlie Island of Cheduha 
^oue, i^OO miks Boutiii East from tlie SaudhcaTls^ in latitude 18.ol 
Norti*, Lmigitude 1^3,28 East there arc two mud volcanoes whicli rise to 
a height •olfroflBi one hundred to two huudied feet. TJas line of uphea¬ 
val is in the direction of N. W. by N., to S. E. by S. It is one hundred 
geographical miles in length, and varies in breadth from twcnly miles tq 
^ very narrow strip of J[SeJ;8 and rocks. Tlie upheaval has been great¬ 
est iu the middle .of the Une. At the Tevnbles it was 13 feet; at differ- 
ant parts of the N. W. reefs of Cheduba 22 feet ; at the North point of ^ 
the Island 16 feet; at the middle on iho West coast l.l fret; at the Soaitfr’ 
end.12.feet; and the Islands South of Cheduba to Foul Island 9 to.J2 
feet.* The first symptoms of upheaval appeared ab<»nt the year 17^0 or 

* * # rt A 
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1760| on tlie occurrenoe of a groat earthquake! l:Qr which the sea utas 
driven over the land and the effects of which were felt as &r as the Citj; 
of Ava. An earthquake is said to have occurred one hundred years ear¬ 
lier, and the iiUiabitants believe that a similar phenomenon occurs every 
century.”* * ' 

In addition to tlie above we may state, that in the Island of 
Kyouk Phyoo, 35 geographical miles North or nearer the Soon* 
derbuns, a volcanic crupthm took place suddenly, east a£ the sta¬ 
tion, at 6 p. M. in June 1852, The Calcutta Daily Papers say ; 

“ On Cluristmas eve 1855 the Island was illumiutated by a most magni¬ 
ficent sight, a huge column of fire was thrown up by the Volcano which 
lighted up the Island fur miles around.” Xu April 1857 about 10 a m. 
the Volcano was again in commotion.” 

Whilst the coast about Ramree and Reguain was rising, we 
find that it was sinking at CJhitiagong, for we Icaru from the 
Philosophical Transactions, Volume LIIT., and from the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society, Volume X., pp. 351-433, as condensed by 
Sir James Lye.l, tliat 

“ The town of diitiagong in Bengal, was violently shaken by an 
earthquake on‘the Slid April, 1762, tlio earth opening in many pJacc-s, 
and throwing up water and mud of a sulphureous .mnell. At a j)laco 
called Bardavan a large river was dried up j and at Bar Charra, near thp 
sea, a tract of ground sunk down, and 200 people, with all their cattle, 
were lost. It is said that sxrty square miles of the Chittagong coast 
suddenly and permanently-subsided during this earthquake, and that 
CeS'lung-Toom, one of the Mug mountains, entirely disappeaied, and an¬ 
other sunk so low, that its summit only remained \isjble, r Four hiils 
are al«o dc.scribed as having been vari<m.sly rent asunder, leaving open 
chasms fnHn thirty to sixty feet in width. Towns which 8ubsidc,d*Hevcral 
cubits were o\ei*flowod with water ; among others Deep Gong, which 
was submerged to the depth of seven cubits. Two volcanoes are said to 
have opened in the Seeta Cunda hills.' The shock was also felt at Cal-* 
cutta. , While the Chittagong coast was sinking, a corresponding rise of 
the ground took place at Island of Ilamrce and at CheduboJ’ f'See 
Map ) 


As we are writing, the earthquake of the 24th of .^ugu‘#i 
1858, HO distinctly felt in (Calcutta on that day, is still being writ¬ 
ten about in the daily journalH; it ai>pear8 tlmt Promc in l^unnab, 
barely fifty miles East ol“ the active volcanoes at Ramree and 
ifjCheduba,' has suficred considerably, many pagodas have been 
Jw-ken down and houses tlestroyed. A Qon-espondent writing 
Kyouk Phyon gives the following; ffrapbic description of thi% 
e oarthquaPe. 

e 24th o*f August 1858 ; We had rain all yesterday and to- 
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‘day*} in all the Pluviometer showed 7-3 inches. The weather 
f was anything but cheer!ul. I'here wa*. a hea\y sombre ill-fore* 

’* boding, nasty Arracau atmosphere pe^^ading the whole of the 
‘ Island. In the midst of this, tlie H. C. S. V. Proserpine had 
‘just undergone some repairs, and ha<l started early in thomom- 
‘ mg tor Ahyab, but slie had iu>t tuade imicli way when cer- 
‘ loan iudicatioub in the liuroiiicter induced the Commander, Cap- 
‘Itain Bales, to return and anchor again ojipooite the wharl*. Ine 
‘ <lay passed on drearily till between 4 and 5 p. a slight shak-' 
‘ingot the floor was lir»t pereeplibJe (such a-> would be fcltwhtftn 
‘ a person heavily treads the boards of an old hou'-e,) tins wassud- 
‘ deuly follow'ed by a rumbling noihe and a vibrgitory motion of the 
‘ground, till the curtlniuake became &o ^ioleut that the stoutest 
‘ heart was obliged lo fly his hoiibc. An oflicer writing t(^ a friend 
‘on the ocA-ahion said, “ 1 ue\er in the whole course of ray life 
‘ felt auytli'mg hke it. Indeed it wa-^ terrifle in the extreme.” 

* The rocking of the earth had so eonfubcd many that for a 
‘ while, they seemed as if they had lobt the power of uttei'ancc. 

‘ TUift stale of the uphcasiiig vibralt»ry .#tioii of the earth from* 

* E. to W. lasted for about 2^ minutee, and then suddenly ceased, 

‘ hut in that short time the injury to ju-operty wa*> e\tenhi\c. No 
‘ iive^ were lo'.t but an idea ina} be lormetl by the following de- 

* tail. 

** The Magistrate, Captain F. W. Ilipley, fled in the rains and 
‘ with some triend«> reached the beach—hi', house being perfectly 
‘ new c>cajK*d unhurt. Se\ eral clock', we^-o tosscd*oll‘ tiicir brac- 
‘ keta, and much \aluable ])roi)erty comjiletely .^mashed to pieces. 

“ The Military Oflicer, Lieuteuant Evans, Commanding De- 
‘ tachment A. h. Battalion, had every thing belonging to*inm 
‘ well shaken, his crockery and glass-ware ami sundry articles on 
‘ shelves knocked to pieces. Hjs liousc, which is old, stood out 
‘ bravely, though dreadfully mauled. 

“ The Medical Oflicer in charge of the Station, witlidiis in- 

* font ftliild and wife, ran out and sougflt shelter under a friend- 

* ly tree, but all Ins articles of a fragile description shared the 

k saim^fate as above. • • 

“ Ine Salt Sui>erinteudeiit, Mr. J. Hind, has had his house 

* almost re'udered untenable, and much projierty which can- 
‘not named utterly destroyed. The 8cJiffoi Hyuse, the 
‘ Commissioner's Circuit bungalow, as also the Cutcherry muck 
•and seriously dami^ed| The i^riiu'ipul flail gate lost its upper 

* part of solid iij^asoury. It is said that several pagodas have been 

* upset and toppled down hill; the earfli opened in varied plao^' 
‘ and a peculiar bluish soft sandy matter devoid of any smell^ex- 
‘ uded from them, and finally the horrible scene closed by ^an 
‘ eruption from the volcano. In fact such a fearful cunyuisfon of 
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• th<» earth hasi not been witncsibccl in Ari:ikicau by the in- 

♦ habitant. 

“ The Baroiiieter was 29.82. The Proserpine was lying in 

* 11 fathoinS of water at the time of tlio shock, and the sensation 

* felt by tliose on board was much like thiit experienced when 

* running on a reef, and the > (“''»el, it is sai<l, trembled in every 

♦ part of her.'’ 

From the So nth-Eastern jufint of tfava in South Latitude 
9* and East Longitude 114*, to Chittagong a distahee of 3000 
J<file<t, are twenty-bcvcn kuoun active volcanoes and twenty- 
nine extinct onc". We know also that 'volcanic tire has fre¬ 
quently broken out IV(»n\ the bosom of the ocean opposite to 
Cheduba r‘'l{ind in Latitude 19" N.; and a few mileb South of 
Pondicheriy in 17*57 A. 1). a sub-marine eruption also took 
place. I'he volcanic tire near Chetluha as descM’ibed t<j us by^an 
eye-wi^lle^‘^,ro^c into the air as a brilliant column of fire in 1846, 
illuminating the loa for miles; ami if we eros*. the Delta to the 
.Kajmahal hih'* which Jie upon the Western flank, we meet with 
evidences of sc\eral ^tpouring'^ of Lava having taken jflace at 
diflerent eptvjhfe; and nuinerouj Thcimal bpring-a close to these 
hillb btill priK'laim the existence ot“lingering and ‘'mouldering, 
but-deeply seated subterranean flics. Also twenty iiiileb Xorth 
of Cmttagoug i" Seet.i Ivooiid, a hot spring, the gaseou'* cxhalta- 
tions on the surface of wliich may be inflamed by the applica¬ 
tion of .firq. With such disturbing jiowers flanking the Delta 
East and W*est, and .with the astisDiuce of numerous earth¬ 
quakes that tleaceml the Assam valley, travermc the Delta, and 
80 pas> on to the South, wc must cease to marvel, if ujion boring 
through the Deltaic soil, wre find that its surface has lUQre tliaii 
once subpiuled below the ocean, only coming to the surface 
again to become once more covered by forest with an abundant 
tropical underwood, or as soon as the abundant alhmon brought' 
dowui^by the (ianges and Brahmajxioter had filled up (he shal¬ 
low estuary, ct)v cring ifj) at the same time the submerged^^brests, 
which with their underwood and (h*ow ned Fauna have served to 
fonn the beds of peal and bones that are everywhere fou^id be^ 
low the present surface. 

fn the year 1813 Jjieutenant J. (!Jol\iii of the Engineers des- 
v'ribcs a .bed of bonc" that was pierced at Diuu-J)uiu ‘as fbl- 

k)Wb:— • 


“ The soil is throughout a fmo'gardeii mcmld^froiu two to three feel? 
thick :—there are no nalas visible, but Dum-Dum is nearly surrounded 
and water, lAos. The bones form a kind of regular lino 

intervals of a foot or two between them; they lie pretty 
iir, their intorctices filled with earth. They are so soft that 
Lokust bones break on endeavouring to separate theoj &om 
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tiie oartlh 1 cHiutot say to what auimal they belong, bat I am very 
e»re there are uo animals at Dam-Dum to winch such large hones 
eouhl liave belonged, and 1 have never heard of any kind of deer max 
• the place, the tree fonud at a depth of 18 feet below the ground ; it 
aoemb €o be Boondiy, as is the cabe with mo^t of the wood found in 
bimilar situations elsewhere.* 

Tilt* following abstract Report of the Proceedings of tlieCom- 
imttce appointed to superiuteud the Boring operations in Fort 
Wiilfetn, (^dicutta, from their commenoemont in Deoembor 1835 
to their close iii April 1840, will be reatl with interest, show¬ 
ing as it does the imiiiciisc eha*<in that has beeu lillod with aJlu- 
'^'ion:— 

‘•After i^notiating through tlJe surface soil to a depth of about 10 
feet, «i htratnin of stiff blue clay 15 feet in thickness was met with. 
Underlying this was a light colored sandy clay, which liccaine gradu^ 
ally daiker ni color from the admixture of vegetable matter, till it pass^ 
ed into a 1 d of peat at a distance of about 80 foet from the surface. + 
Buds of clay and variegated sand, intermixed with kunkur, mica, and 
'Uiall pubblis, alteinated to a depth of 120 feet, when tbe^sand became' 
loose and almost semi-Auid m its texture. At loS feet the quicksand be¬ 
came chiikeij in color and coaiser in grain, intermixed wntb red water- 
worn nodules of hydrated oxide of irtm, resembling to a ceitain*extent 
the laterite of South India. At 159 feet a stiff clay with yellow i«ins 
occurred altciing at 1(>3 feet remarkably in color and substance, and 
becoming dark, friable, and a])purently containing much vegetable and 
ferruginous matter. A fine sand succeeded at 170 feet, ^id tbw gradu¬ 
ally become coarser and mixed with fragments <tf quartz and felspar to 
a tiepth of 180 feet: at 190 feet, clay impregnated with iron was 
jm^sed through, and at 221 feet, sand re<-urred, containing fragments 
of limestone with nodules of kunkur and pieces of quartz and fel¬ 
spar; the same stratum continued to 310 feet, and at ,350 feet a fos¬ 
sil bone, conjectured to be tbe humerus of a dog, was extracted. At 
*350 feet a luece of suppcjsed tortoise shell was found, and snbse* 
quently several pieces of the same substance were obtained. 41 37^ 
feet another fossil bene was discovered, butbit could not be identified, 
from its - being tom and broken by tbe boier ; at 392 fett a few pieces 
tino coal, such as are found in the bed- of monntaiu streams, with 
‘oine l^Jigments of decayed wood, wore picked out bf the sand, and at 
400 feet a piece of limestone was brought up. From 400 to 181 feet 
fine sau^, like that of the sea-shorc, intermixed largely with shingle, 
composed of fragments of primary roclw., quartz, felspar, mica, slate 


Ab. Soe .Fourn. Vol 11. J*. OgO, 

This peat Dr. Falconer also fotind to contain bpciIs ot the Eutyale feroz, 
bsnes of bade and fisb—seeds of Oncumis Madi.irti;^tana an<l Smother cucurbitaqe- , 
ons plant, leaves of 8.Kjcbaruin Sara and Ficus Corcktolia. I)ft Hooker says tnM^ 
'* indicates a very different state of the surface at Calcutta at the date of its 
Mlion* than that which exists now, and also shown that the estuary WM 
ninob’fxfshcr.” - P 341, fol, II. Uimatnjan JowmaX. 
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and iimestooe prevailed, and iii tbit* Btraium the bore hi» bc^n termt- 
nated.*’* 

MarincrB^ wben approaching the Sanflbeads, liaving no land in 
eighty not even the height of a simn to guide tliom,aie obliged to 
taruet entirely to their lead to iufumi them of their piMtiofi, The 
sand that is brought down by the rivers hardens under the sur^ 
face of the sea into a concrete, nearly as hard as rock, to touch 
upon whioli is fatal to any craft; but as the waters descending 
the rivers cut a subjupieous cliannel tlirough this sacid, the lead 
Informs the pilot at once, whether he is on a bank or in a chan¬ 
nel. Government Pilots are always cruising a few miles from 
the lan^i, and at night continually burn blue lights to inform 
ships (f their j)Ositi()ii. 

The segregation of the saml from the mud is as follows; 
the freshes or lieavy rains bring down iwin ii])-C(xuntry vast 
quantities of sand and cartl) eaJeulated at 40,000 million cubic 
met, or nearly one-third of a cubic mile, rcndcriitg the waters 
of all the rivers f>paque or of a dull yellow color. Tliis body 
of water rpshing along witli great impetuosity reaches the sea; 
a contcht immediately take', place between the rushing water and 
tlie advancing tides, the cdleet i*. to cause the heavier sand to 
subside which is done on either «ule of the ri^er channels, form¬ 
ing* the jSaudhead-s, the finer jiurthdes of iniid are driven hack 
or up the rhei>, and dc})Ohitcd uj>on the ten tliousuiid Islands 
ov^ w]iich the fide sweeps; but, as all the liner ])articlc.‘« of sand 
ami miul ari* not thus thrust back u])on the SoomkTbuiis, some 
portion of the alIn\ion is caiTie<l out to sea hn- 1‘orfy,, fifty, gnd 
eyen for sixty milesS, where silently and slowly it finds its way 
to.the bottom of the ocean, forming the soft, inii>alpahle.j)uqdii 
mud so well known to pilots and others ap])roaeliing the shores 
of India. At sixty miles from the Soonderhuns tlie ocean i^ free 
from any appearance of iiatant iinpiiritie®', hut mw evfhelcss a cer¬ 
tain amount of alluvial matter is subsiding to the bottom of the 
sea tliat number of miles from tlie land, that probably oidy com¬ 
menced to sink at fort\ miles from tlie Soonderbuns. 

Dr. Hooker alludes to the ^ast increase of the land on Ea 4 - 
tom Hank of the Delta by the deposition of .soil di-iieii u]>by the 
"ivavcs; he says:— 

“ The .mainland of Noacolly is gradually extending seawards, and 
• has advanced four miles within twenty-three years : this seems suffici* 
ently accounted for by the recossdou of the JVIegpa. 'i’he cleyation of the 
surface of the land is caused by the overwhelming tidps and South-Weot 
luirn capes in May and October : these extend thirty miles North aijd 
'l^outh of Chitta'gong, an'd cairy the waters of the Mcgna and Fenny back 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal Yol IX page 686. 
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bver the land, in a series of tremendous waves, that cover islands Qf 
many hundred acres, and roll three miles on to the mam laud. On tlmse 
oooasions the average earthy deposit of silt, separated by micaceous sand, 

' is an emhth of an inch for every tide | but in October 1848, these tides 
covered Suudeep island, deposited six inches on its level surface, and 
filled ditches several feet deej). These deposits become baked by tk tro^ 
pical sun, and resist to a conbiderablc degiee denudation by rain. Whe^ 
ther any further rise is caused by elevation from below is doubtfol; 
there is no direct evidence of it, though slight earthquakes annually oc¬ 
cur ; and even when they have not been felt, the water of tanks has been 
seen to oscillate for three quarters of an hour without intermission, 
firuiu no discernible cauAe.” 

The frreat tidal wave taking its origin in the Southern ocean, 
rushes witli impetuosity up the Bay *»t’ Bengal, breaking in an 
angry surf all along the Coromandel coa&t, and at times rutting 
off all communication b<‘tweeu the shipping and the »hore. 
This wave, when aided by the South West monsoon, and by the 
full or change of the moon, rushes with great iinpetuo.sity up the 
rivers of the Delta, where it is opposed by tlic freshes that* 
descend from the up-couut»*y during the pre^alence,of the South 
West monsoon. The following dcbcriptiou of the bore,.taken 
from the Illustrated Ziondou NewSj is from the pen of the writer* 
of this article:— 

** The South-West monsoon has set in, bringing with it the danger¬ 
ous tidal bore, which for three or four days at the full and change of 
the moon is soon racing up the Hooghly riycr at the*rale of twenty 
mUes an hpur, dashing from side to side of the river according as the 
bends, or reaches deflect it in its course. Upon the approach of Uiis 
wave a, distant murmur is heard which soon turns into the cry lifn ! 
bfln ! bfiti! from the mouths of thousands of people, boatmen, sailons, 
and others who arc always on the look out for this much dreaded wave, 
•This cry is tjie signal for all sorts of craft to push out into the centre 
of the river, the only spot where the wave does not curl over and 
break. Should any boat or larger craft b^ caught in that porfton of 
wave th!h) breaks, instant destruction is inevitable. Numerous boats 
from l^e up-country provinces are lost every year from the crews being 
ignoranl either of the existence of the bore, or fPom not knowing the 
correct position to take up so as to meet it. Ships at anchor in Cal¬ 
cutta Ikough not exposed to the breaking portion of the wave frequent¬ 
ly part ttibir cables when struck with the wave. 

“ Standing on the shore during the rapid, rushing passage of the* 
bfire, it is^curious sight to see the ‘lower portion of the river or 
that nearest to the sea, six or eight feet higher than the upper portion 
of the river, the tide rising that number of feet in* an instant. Tha^ • 
b fti ght of the boro in the Hooghly vai*ies firom five to Iwelve feet, ilf is 
exceedingly dangerous in some parts of the river, but more moderiSta 
in others; it never breaks on both sides of the river at (he same Hme. 
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]>i;dp w'ater deatroyt its force, but sballow water, or a sand bank, bltt^ 
out all its power and fujy." Dr. Hooker mentions, tliat at the mouili of 
the Megna river, “ the great object in tlie navigation is to keep 
afloat, and to make progress towaixls the tup of the tide and during its « 
flood, and to ground diinng tho ebb iu creeks were the boro (tidal wave) 
is not violent ; for whci'c the channels are broad and open, the height 
and force of this wave rolls the largest coasting craft over and swamps 
them,” 

The bore in 1782 flowed as far as Nuddea in Mte Hoogh- 
ly, bnt at the prcscnit day it falls shoil; c>f that place by many 
miles, not uMeendiiig much Ixnoiid Sookhagor. It reaches Dac¬ 
ca on the Jb)rce (iuiiga, and Custee on the Ilorliigbatta bi-aiicli. 

Amoug.st the eabunitieh that have overtaken the Soonderbuns 
we must not omit to mention the great inundations caiisod by 
cveloiies or hurruauio?.. About 1,)84 the tract lying between the 
iJoringhatta and the (laiigc", known a'* the Ihickergunge or 
Burrisal Di-^trict, was swept by an inundation, succeeded inune- 
diately al*t(‘ra anls by an hnMjrsiou <'f j^ortugucse and Mugli 
pirates. In June 1822 this same tnict was again inundatc<l, 10,000 
inhabitants perishing and many houses au<l projicrty destroyed. 
In 1737 A. J). happened the grea+ Caleutta storm before quot¬ 
ed. In 1763 A. 1>. the river Megna rose six feet above its usual 
levbl at Lukbipoor. In 1833 A. 1), Saugor Island was submerged 
10 feet; the wdiole of the pojmlation, hotw'ccu 3000 and 4000 
souls, together with some of the Eurojiean superintendents jie- 
rished; at Hedgerco a luiihling 18 feet high was completely sub¬ 
merged. The JJjfkr of Vork, East Indiainan we saw high ^md 
dry in the rice fields near Fultah in the ilooglily. In 1848 A. n, 
thp Island of Sundeep was submerged. 

In addition to these dangers to wliieli the Soonder'bun'* are 
subject, we may add the history of a dreadful mabidy, common 
to all the forest tracts in India, known-as Jnnqle Fciv'/’j and which 
reigns in full power in the Soonderbuns. tf a jierson from the 
effects of fatigue or feom constitutional liability, or fiDju an in¬ 
cautious exposure to the night air in a jungle tract of country, 
becomes obnoxious to »]ungle Fever, he becomes awar^f tl^e 
fact upon the ^tli or lOtb day after iiinoeulatiou by k severe 
hcada(‘]ie attacking him; tlie jjain of which not only gives the 
sufterer an unearthly and ghastly look, bnt even distnrU) during 
, its duration the features of the countenance, twisting the eye¬ 
balls out of position. The ^beeond or third day of the headac];kc 
iiiduees a fearful delirium la-^ting from five to seven^vhole days 
nights witii occasional but short lucid intervals, at the e^d 
*of winch period the brain being heavily effused the patient dies; 
4 ^ if he rallies, his life for many days hovers in an uncertain 
between time and eternity. The slightest negleet wtnis- 
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manageinout of the patient’s case proves fatal. We have known 
a fine young man die in the act of being raihod in his bed by hia 
nurse for tlic purpose of ha4ii)ig his linen changed ; thi<> was done 
• in kindness but against the strict injunctions of the medical man, 
who liftd oi*dcred comjdete rest and no disturbance of the pa¬ 
tient. The bad effects of Jungle Fever cling to a person for many 
years en after convalescence. 

Major Rennell, the Surveyor General of India in 1788, says 
of the East India Company:— 

Whatever charges may be imputable to the managcis for the Com- 
|)aity, the neglect of useful science, however, is not among the number 
The employing of geographers, aud surveying pih>t'> in India, and 
the providing of astronomical instruments, and the holding out of 
encouragement to such as should use them, indie ate, at least, a spirit 
nomewliat abo\e the mere consideration of gain * but above all, the es¬ 
tablishment of an office at home, for the improvement of hydrography 
and navigation, their judicious choice of a superintendent for it, rcfleuht 
the highest honour on their administration ; and ought to convince us, 
that in a free country, a body of subjects may accomplish what the 
sUtc itself despairs even to attempt. For however surprising it may 
appear, it is nevertheless true, that the hist maritime nation in the 
world haa no good chart to direct its fleets towards its own coasts*; nor 
even a criterion by which the public may be enable to judge of ||ie 
merit of a hydrograjihical production wliatsoever. So that the sound¬ 
ings on the coast of Bengal are better known than those in the British 
channel, of which, no tolei able chart exists^ even at this day Q 787). 
During the late war, an East India ship owed her safety **10‘the kiioW- 
led^ obtained from a chart of the mouths of the Gaines (made and 
pumibhud by order of the Company) into one of which she escaped 
from two French cruisers, and afterwards came into the Hooglily riv^ 
by the inland navigation. We had just become masters of the hydro¬ 
graphy of America, when we lost the sovereignty of it. I hope no one 
Wijll thjnlr omiuonsly of our Indiai) possessions from this circumstanco ; 
but even if be does, he may moke himself easy on the score of Great 
Britain.” 

In the years 1812—1818, that portion of the Soonderbunb lying 
between the Hooghly river and the Bara Punga, was surveyed 
,by* two*young brothers, Lieutenants in the Ifonorable Com¬ 
pany’s army. Their names were Hugh Morrieson of the 4th Re- 

f iment !l^tive Infantry, wlio is supposed to have died of Jungle 
‘ever at Jessore contracted whilst surveying in this nnlfcaltay 
tract; and W. E. Momeson in the Bengal Engineers, who was 
killed W a grape shot frfiofi the 3rd of January 1815, at a place 
ci^ed Jeetghur, in an unsucce&sful attack upon ihe Goorkhas. 
By the kindness of Major Henry L^dpr Tl^llLMv^he co!hrte»* 
ous (Ii 0 l£f 1 diW<^Imll^'we%ave nm access tar^ 

the fi^d* ^ooKs of these adventurous 
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shall freely quote ; and as we do so we shall be able to show 
the dangers ajid difHoiilTit‘» encountered and overcome by these 
two bravo young men, who were frequently up to their knees 
in mud with no secure fbuiidalion ibr their theodolites. Per-' 
plexed beyond measure we find them carrying on their work, and 
when about to take an angle after having fixed their instrument, 
we find the following occurrence noted in the field book :— 

" Just as the Theodolite was rectified, and we were^al>out to take 
the first angle, a tiger made a great spring from somewhere into a bush, 
aimut six yards from ns, ami there we lost sight of him/' 

AgJiin, in another river, it is recorded. 

« Went on shore to take a Latitude, and as the hink was very muddy 
the daudits (sailors) pulled the dingy (canoe) up to the jungle close 
to the only dry spot where we wore observing tlie sun. Both of us were 
much annoyed by the trembling of the mercury and abused the people 
around us for moving and shaking the ground, but they said they were 
perfectly quiet. Having finishul the observation, one of the sepoys 
said there,was a tiger close along sid'*, that had been creeping up to¬ 
ward us, aiid for last minute lio and the animal had sat looking at 
eachMher ; we now heardslight iioLe in the jungle, the two sepoys fired, 
and out-sprang a tiger and ran off; he was only about 4 yards, from us, 
h^ on c»ne side of a bush wliilst we were on the other. Had the musket 
snapped or the fire been delayed He would have been amongst us.” 

Th(‘Ir .Ti^ght ojicrations were not undisturbed for we find that 
** whilst weighing*anchor, the ]*answay joined me and gave the 
‘report tliat just at the time the fii\st rocket was loft oft*, a figer 
^adc an attack, but being alarmed at the noise of the viicket 
“he retired till about 4 hoiir'^ afterwards he again 8\yam to the 
‘boat—the people fired upon him, he then began making a great 
‘ noise, on whieh they cut the cable and made the best of their 

* way against the tide.” 

After this entry, Jdugh Morrieson naively remarks “ 1 can- 
‘ not corroborate one’obftervation with another unless 1 give up a 

* day; for in the jungly parts I would not choose to go ou shore 

* for a star at night.” We sh£ tild rather think not; anil^yet in,the 
most dangerous tigerish parts of the Soonderbuns, Lieutenant 
Morrieson met charcoal-burners and wood-entters who had been 
located there for ten days in one place. Fmjueers or pSciido holy 
mendicants attend the wood-cutters to preserve them from the 
tigers, and the ceremony qierformed by these impo&tors is ^hus 
noted, but not described in the field l?bok. f‘ 1 saw a company 
‘ of wood-cqtlei’s [>erfoi*miiig a religious ceremony, asking the gods 
y of the Soonderbuns at what place they might cut wood—Hiey 
‘ received for answer in another khal (creek) at some distance.” 

It is evident our surveyors had no tiger charmers in, their re- 
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tinuc, for t^e entries in tlieir field books ftf attacks made by 
these uiiimalsy either on the i>eraons of their attcudants or upon 
the bo'atSj are very ntunerous; for instance, an entry dated 18112 

runs as follows:— 

• 

'* Whilst the people were cooking their dinners on the bank of Saugor 
Island, a tiger sxnung upon an old dajidie, (sailor) One of my sepoys 
sidvanoed with a hatchet (with wliich he had been cutting wood) an<l 
is said to have hit the tiger on the head , the blow however w|| fatal to 
himself, fur*lhe tiger left the old man who was not much hurt and ear¬ 
ned off the sepoy.” Again, 

Just as I was preparing to go on shore for a latitude, a daiidee 
(boatman) was carried off by a tiger from a dlogee (boat) which had 
gone near the shore to cut some wood ” 

In tlic lioyuiungul river as iii^ht set in “ the f^imrdb in the 
‘ i>innact' got hungry, they set oft in a pansway (fiiuall boat) to 
‘join their boat, and jnet as they reached it, a tiger sprang from 
* the riiore and made for them ; after howexer ex pending 21 ear- 
‘ liidgcs they succeeded in niibring him and he made his escape.” 

At half past 3 in the morning “a tiger came on bpnrd a boat 
‘an(i killed my flcmadar after eauring great alanii,” after this 
w c find the (bllow Ing x ery natural remark:—“ the ihanjoea to-day 
‘ \>roteBted agaitibt returning to the jungles, both on account of 
‘ tlie tigers, and tlieir boats being much damaged by worms.” 
The jirote&t it appears had hut little effect, for soon jifter, 
they were aroused in the night, “ by a, tiger making an jittaek 
‘ ti})on one of tlie pansways. Jle had got liis two fore jiaws on 
‘ tlie side vtith his head and breast u]) in the boat, wlion the jico- 
‘ ])U‘ set up a shout, he di*o})i)ed an<l went off, sex oral shoth wcije 
‘ fired by the different boats; xvc heard no more of him; he left 
‘ the marks of his claws on the boat.” 

These animalb, although they claim the water as their territory, 
*aie wot alxvays succcsstul in tWeir attacks, but their land attacks 
arc generally fatal, aa we ace in nuroberlcbs eases recorded iirllie 
fiehl botiks. Here is one. “ Thib day ainaffof the name of (iunga 
‘ Xtani, niangee to one of the boaks, was carried off by a t iger. 

‘ •File xvind was high and the ebb haxing set in lie^oiiJd not reach 
‘ the place he wibhed to anchor in, and as he was drix en near the 
‘ shore he went on the mud with the goon (low dine) in his hand, 

‘ all the other peojile on board adxiscd him not to go, lie bad wot 
‘ been above a minute on shore when the tiger bjirung upon him 
‘ and carried him otfd’ The next day tliey “ dropped dovrii to 
‘ the siiot where the tiger seL&ed the mangee but could see only a 
‘ few feet marks.” 

It is not only in the densest parts of the Roonderbuns that thb 
tigers are so destructive and troublesome,' but ujxmi the out-* 
skirjfc^ of the forest where cattle or liuman beings can be obtain- 

Maucu, 165$. 
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ed do 'filiH Hiese pesi^ at full work^ devourmg sElllliliat 

comes in their way; ** Ine natives have a great dre^ of iSm, 
* 4 )art(Bupsunpoor on the l^orth and Western Soonderbuns) on a<H- 

* count of the tigers, several people having been carried away from 

* ^nkra.” “ Frequent attempts have been made to re-establish ,, 

* the villages of Koabas imd Syacottee but without effect, the set^’ 

^ tl^s being always driven away by those disagreeable neigh- 
‘-boUTS.’Jpn the ed^ of the jungle on the Pussur nver the country 
was formerly much more culti^ted; " but the tigers became so 

* numerous the pecmle laffc it; it is now partially cultivated only 
' at Diggerazabad During all seasons of theuyear the people say 
'►thc;y shut themselves up about 6 o’clock in the evening and stir 
‘ not out till the sun bo well up. But in the tains the tigers come 
‘ in numbers and at all hours of the d^. The people are con- 

* stantly carried off.” 

Surely this catali^e of persecutions by tlic wild beasts 
ui^on tbe unhappy Bengali should dose, but they have otlier 
enemies to deal with, for we find the following remark at 
Eksurra, IJogla khal, BanstuUah, &c. on the edge of the forest. 

“ In the rapis all this country is under water, the only commu- 

* nication betVl’ecn village and markets is by boats, the people 
‘ make muehans (stages) inridc their houses to keep themselves 
‘ d!^y,andiuthis manner they are carried away in gxieat numbers 
‘ by the alligators.” 

The, industry of the Soonderbun Bengali must be sorely 
tried; Lioufenant Morricson makes the following entry tq ac¬ 
count for tlie abundance of handsome timbeSr (Sooudree) that he 
oh 5 >e^^ed in the Kurhuria .creek 

“ Where I found two wood boats who explained the reason' why the 
wood in the Talks khal is so fine'p~4here are so many tigers in it that the 
people cannot venture there, wood hai been cut dow&'and^carried away, 
hut a great deal that was cut they left; thinking themselves lucky in get¬ 
ting ^way out of the Npllah any how,”—and yot to this moment Cal¬ 
cutta is entirely supplied with :^e-wood from this dangerous .foeaiity.; 
again. “ Found a great number of wood-catters who informed mo that 
£vc days ago they dost two men by tigers, exactly at tjih same }\ime oft 
each side of the river. The name of the uppermost khal (creek) of tlie 
two is Soona Mookee, but that of the lower one ha? not been revealed 
to them in any of their dreams, which is the usual way. This" place is 
^ thick of .tigers and line Soondree wood) there must' either be one tiger 
watching our fleet or else ther^ must be pne at every khal (creok) vt 0 
enter, but I rather think it is same one following us ; we have seen 
iMs feet marks on the bank of every creek we have remained one n^l^t 

|H|p%0 surveyors also had several encounters with alligators^* the 
of wliicli will be read with pleasure;— 
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** OboertdDg « Wy laim i^iligaU>r cm the bank we fised Aifc Wm, he 
was wounded and al^er tafeng to the watet he agfun came to the shoMi 
we weufin the pausway to him and put two balls into bis head, omehieh 
•he made a chai^ open mouthed at tfa&boat but sunk from paia heloacte 
he reached ns^ he was about ID &om us when ho rose, we put 
two balls through his body flimiug for hit q)ine, he charged us again 
and, got in below the boat^ap^suentiy eudeavonug to upset it, but 
being able to succeed we lost him ” 

They hol^ever found Ihb ftUigutor dead on the shore on the 
morrow, “ 15 feet in'lenj^h, very thidk>atid with a most enormous 
‘ mouth,” on opening ** mm we ^e bangles, rh^, and other 
‘ ornaments of‘ a woman out of him.” 

in the Koymungol river 

Having come to an anchor we saw a rhinoceros on the opposite side 
of the r'ver drinking 1 crossed in a pausway, he allowed me to apo 
proach to within 30 or iO yards, I fired at his head and put the bcUl 
through his cheek, he ran off into the jungle before 1 could get a se¬ 
cond aim at him. On reaching the pinnace I learnt from the party I 
h<ul scut on shore that th(^ had been suceessftd in finding a tank 6f 
good water under the cocoanut trees, it was liowsever surrounded by long 
glass and oth^^r jungle, the haunts of maaiy rhinooeroses, they had made a 
regular bed in it. Being anxious to save a tiip all the way to Chat^- 
calley (in the |^orth) for fresh water, I went on shore with an armed 
party carrying me-brands with whidi w© soon set the whole place m a 
bhue. I left it to bum Out meaning to return in a day or two to try 
and fill our casks.” 

ft further appears that the country at the mouths of the Mol- 
linchew and !^ymungul rivers is infested by rhinoceroses ami 
deer, tlie-wliole ground being cut up by their feet. 

A region such as the Soonderbuns, crowded as it is with sa- 
yage wild animals both on the land and in its waters, and possess¬ 
ing as it does a pestilential climate for many months in the year, 
could hardly escape being invested by thi^ heathen natives with 
supcmat^ai traditions and marvellous stories, and for one only 
can we find space; it is taken from the field books. 

“ The^peopl© up in the cultivation told us that down neai the mouths 
of the Holhnehew and Juboona, there is a palace, but the bpot they 
could ndl mention, indeed there is a degree of fable attached to it, for 
they believe it to be inhabited j during the stillness of ni^t tlie gieat 
di;pma of the palace and the may % heard, but in the day tunc no 

si^ch ntfijse can be noticed!” 

• 

•Man in coi^unction with the beasts of the field, ,the monsters*, 
of the deep, and the malaria of the forests, lias assisted in rendci^ 
ing the S(mnderbuns a place of bad repute; for we leam firom* 
the jubt nearly exhausted field books that 
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Atxmt this time four very laige dingoes larger than the pinnaee, each 
having about dO men on board, passed us at a prodigious rate. We rec¬ 
koned them Daoolts (pirates, or robbers) from their appeaxance, and 
srhen we called to them they rotumed no answer, nor paid the leMt, 
att^tl^; it is veiy probable that may be a set of fellows going oumd 
look for boats in distress, that have been separated from the ttt^ax 
fleets stress of weather, and of course helpless against such a num¬ 
ber of men.** 

The description of the wild beasts as extracted ftynn the Field 
books of the brothers Morrieson, bearing date 1812—1818, is 
applicable to the state of the Soonderbuns in 1859; the line <»f 
cultivation ina^ have been, since their day, ]msbGd a few hun¬ 
dred yards further South,' bat the tigers to this day are as sa¬ 
vage ^uid as numerous as they were then; the alligators are as 
hungry and as cruel; and the rhinoceros as plentiful and as 
stupid; the deer still abound in herdo, and pigs arc founde\ery- 
wliero; but wc are happy to say that all bii>cd nuisam'cs such as 
]»iratea, have been, under the continued and unceasing harrying 
of our Magistrates, completely cleared out i)f all the once pirate- 
infested rivers and creeks. 

take our leave of the Field with regret, and in do¬ 
ing so we cannot refrain from giving the last entry made by 
l^ugh Morrieson; it is dated the 28th February 1818 and is as 
follows:— 

“ I, am now so ill that I can no longer carry on the survey, T have 
tlioicfiirc gSt boai'crs to carry me by Dawk to the Statirm of Jessore.” 

There it is supposed he <hed; the deadly Jungle Fever Jiad 
♦seized upon our bold survejoff 

The names of the rivers and creeks in the Soonderbuns arc 
for the most part of Sanscrit, Hindoe or llengalee extraction; 
the Mahoincdans have named hut few, the En^sh none, unless 
the Ilooghly, the most important hut by do meiftis the largChl 
ri\br, can he said ^ have been named py them. Most of the 
names allude to the* Hindoo Huds and (xoddesses, some to the 
trees most common on their hanks, a few to the animals most 
numerous in thbir vicinity; aU are named, well known^^nd fiv- 
qiiented. The following few names with their meanings will • 
ghc an idea of the good taste or otherwise of the ijamers of 
these rivers. 

Drahmupootra.—The St>n of Brahma, the creator of the world. 
IVlcgna.—a cloud •‘wu’’ notf the advice given by IToftt- 
. men not to attempt the passage of tliis dangerous river if the 
weather cloudy, or threatening, 
igcs.—“ G imga"’ The River, juu* excellence, 
kringhaita.—The deers’ w'atering spot, 
abound along the banks of this river. 
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Ai*apuiiga«^ya,-—Manufactory of punga or salt. 

PoriKhal.—Fairy creek. 

thibooiia.—The sister of Jum, f{indc|0|plod of hell. 

* Hhnddur.—The gentle ri^er. ^ 

Doboedhur.—The aUution or Island of Debeo, tlie Goddess of 

hell. 

Beeskhal.—The iwisontra*^ crock. 

A slight glance at the fauna of the Soonderbuns may not be 
iniintcrebtin^. In the quotations from the Field booKs ot the 
brother'? Morrichon we have totiched pretty freely iii)on the de- 
pi odalion«» caused by the tigers, we will now merely mention 
the iiajnea of the priiu ipal animals found in this tract, witli a few 
mtersjKsrsed aneedotes of w)me of the most remarkable ones. f)f 
MammaJia we find the rhinweros, hog, s|K>tted deer, bufialoe, 
bora singlia or large stag, tiger, leopard, wild cat, otter, red 
monkey, jackal. 

Ophuha ;—Iloa constrictors, cobhi de capello, watcr-'imkes, 
tree-snakes, kurait, sea serpents, and many others, besides, 
gosamp, H/ards, scarlet crabs' shrimps and insects^ in abun- 
d inee, not to forget musquitocs tliAt swarm in black clouds. 

The rivers^ e\ cry where abound in delicious fisli; ainojigst 
the curious fish may be mentioned the Anabas Seaiidens (Koee 
—llindoostanl) an ugly, \oraeiou8 little fish about five inclie8"ln 
length, mottled brown and yellow. They may be seen hanging on 
to the mangrove stems by sjiines arranged^along the margin ot the 
gills, three and four feet above the level ot the rePemng tide, 
lH>in whicli elevated position they drop into the water by score-* 
when disturbed by a boat or a 8||||b'Dicr parsing, or they may he 
seen fiou.ndeiing about upon the black mud where they lie in 
hundreds sunning their little ugly bodies. 

The Fcrioptlialmus is another ugly little mud fidi found in 
|>reat (juantities on all the mud* banks m company with the sear- 
let eiab. Sharks arc numeroub in the Soondcrijuns; the ham¬ 
mer headed shark, a frightful animal (zyglena), is al&o oecabion- 
aif} caught oil the Sanmieads.' 

• Birdi ^;—adjutants of two kinds, one the coinn¥>q Ardea Gigan- 
tca, the other the marabout adjutant, from which is obtained tlie 
beautiful feathers hearing that name. Fishing and other eagles, 
vultures!^ kites, hawks, owls, minahs, doves, parroquets, fly¬ 
catchers, orioles, jungle fowl, woodpeckers, sau<li)ii>crs„egrets, 
wadei-fe, small and lai^c ^iwonbills, one kind not much largci 
than a small snipe, pelicans, storks, paddy binls, herons, snipe 
and many other oirds are found in abundance. Orocodiles^pro-^ 
perly so called (Ilind-Mugger-Kixiiriccr) 6l cnornVms size are 
been 4n eveiy creek, in every river; tl ev hav e a broad jdatteneef< 
muzzle, with uiieq[ual teeth of a formidable size and shape, the 
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outline of t^e jaw, where the teeth are seen protruding in- 
teriock4d with each o^er, is a wavii^ line giving to this ugly 
animal a fierce and cruM^pcot. These animals varying in size 
from » span in IB and 2B ieetii are usually seen ly-' 

ing on the sur&ce of the Mack mud basking in the buxu they 
sleep very soundly for we have aet»n a steamer going at fuU 
spe^ and making the usual splash and noise pass within ten 
T^cs of a sleeping crocodile -without disturbing its lumbers. 
To a casual observer they resemble mud-covered tegs of wood, 
and it is not until the large square and glittering K'ales whicdi 
arc of exceeding strength and beauty when closely examined, 
and the elevated and doubly dentelatcd ridge or crest tliat 
runs along either side of the tail, become visible, or are seen to 
glisten in the sun, that the shapeless mass is found to be a tierce, 
carnivorous and dangerous animal. 

We have never seen the Gangctic Garial in the Soonderbuns; 
he appears to love the sweeter and, comi)arati\ ely speaking, 
quieter waters of thi upi>er rivers and their clean ®ind banks, 
where th^ may bo seen in scores, lying with theii mouths wide 
open, but for vfhat purpo'se it is difficult to divine, unless it is 
to get rid of numerous small red filamentous 'worai'' that cluhter 
aljout their fauces. The lower jaw being prolonged backward 
beyond the skull occasions the upper jaw to appeal* moveable, 
which it is when accompanied by the whole of the skull, or en¬ 
tire hoad^^iit not otherwise. Wq ha\e been infoimed by an eye¬ 
witness, and one in whom wc })lace implicit confidenGe, that 
he has seen a small brown bird alight upon the tongue of an o^ien 
mouthed alligatoi, and pick WBhG worms from the throat as he 
lay upon a sand bank in the Ganges. It is generally believed 
t|iat the crocodile, or as it is termed in India the snubbed- 
nose alligator, always remains in fresh water; this is not the 
case, as they arc found all aloAg the Chittagong and Arrac afi 
coaSI, nev oi far from the shore it is true, but still in bona fide 
salt water, where the^ are as dangerous as shai-ks. 

In the rivers of the Delta where they flow through the cul- 
tnated portions‘of the country, stakes are driven mtt|the l)ed 
<)f the river at the watering places, or ghauts, opposite U* the 
villages, where the inhabit^tB may bathe in security and draw 
water.for domestic puqwses; but even this precaution is not 
always sufficient to ward off the attacks of the fierce crocotliles. 
The crocodile being an amphibious.animal finds no difficuky, 
when pinched by hunger, in turning the flank .of the stakes, amd 
•taking up h^'p^®* 'W'ithin the enclosure, where he silently awaits 
Jiia ]>rey. A friend of ours, whilst surveying on the banks of 
‘the Goraee, -was witness to a shocking occurrence in connection 
witii these enclosures. A young Hindoo girl about 14 ycaf’s.old. 
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came to get a pitcher of water, and had hardly put her feet ihto 
tho water, when a crocodile, who had been l^g in wait ineide 
the enclosure, rushed at the poor ^rl, seisjed her in Ids forxnlda* 
t»le jaws, scrambled up the Inmkbof the ri’Cer, holding the shne|^- 
5ng, Btin^Ung girl well up in the air by the middle of her body, 
at^ plunged neaTily into the river outside of the stake. A 
smothered scream, a rhiple upon the water, a few bubbles, and 
the fnghtful wene was closed, 

A more daring attack by a Soonderbun crocodile than even 
the above, is well known. It occurred a few years ago at Kool- 
na: a gang of iioned convicts were being inspected by the Ma¬ 
gistrate piior to their being sent off to another and a more dis- 
t mt jail; the men numbering with their guards about fifty were 
drawn up in line on the raised embankment or levee of the river; 
the examination was proceeding, when a crocodile nished up the 
l)ank, seized a m^acled prisoner by the legs, dragged him from 
the lanks, and and that before any asbistanoe could 

possibly be rendered, had phmgcd into the river and disajipear- 

ed. 

^ It appears from some excellent tables prepared and printed by 
tho Committee on the Drainage of Calcutta 1857, that the high¬ 
est high water, being tho highest rise ol the river Hooghly spring 
tides during tlie freshes, or from July to September, from 1806 
to 1835, was 20 feet 6 inches. In August 1856 neap tide rose 
15 feet 6 inches, above tlie datum sill of the Kidder]»()re dhek, 
and upon the 18th August 1856, spring tide rose to 22 feet 3 
inches above •the same datum. % m 

In the dry season, the lowest ml of livcr fePiing tide at Cm- 
cutta, is to 1 foot 9 inches above the datum of Kiddeipore dock; 
the nea]>s 2 feet 8 inches; whilst the tides in the Salt Lakes 
oidy l®li 7 feet 10 inches abovp datum. 

Tahh ^httping! the Itelatm lmqh% of the River Ilo^ghly and the Salt Watet 
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The greatest rise of the Hooghly at* Calcutta being 23.4 ; ave- 
ragS spring 17.41. • The greatest rise of ths Salt Lakes being 12 
feet? This is on the Western side of the Delta; how diff^ent* 
from what occurs on the hlastem side, where the tides rise from 
forty to eighty feet. 

It h^'beeu asked, but no one has yet answered the questm^ 
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wiiv the Sdoixti<^uiiii »lioul<l not be, as has been Hollancf, 
reclaimed from tbe sea and occnjncd by man. Holland and 
the BoondeTbtms are about on the same level, that is, they are 
not above the level of spring tides; but Holland which ^las only 
128 uulcs of sea front, to the Hclta’s 270 miles, well Hotect- 
cd all along the greater portion of the coast of the North by 
fl Hue of br(>a<! sand hills and downs, in some pearls so high as to 
shut out the view of the sea, even from the tmw of the church 
suircs; the Inhabitants haA e therefore only to the banks of 
the rivers penetrating into the eountry through thcbe bulwarks 
to preserve the eountry from inundation, llie Soonderbuns on 
the contrary has no defence wliatever to seaward, not even an 
inch in height, every s])riiig tide and every cyclone wave 
dnshea its waters over the land, deluging the country with wajes, 
the impetuosity and volimio of rtmeh aie unknown and un¬ 
heard of in Europe; waves 30, 40 and even 60 feet in height 
have been knt)wn to rise in tlie Bay of Bengal, to dash over the 
highest trees, and to deluge the whole country for miles inland. 
Ine Soo'nderbuns in their urosent state can never be inhabited. 


that aribC in luc tsay ot licngai, ana t ueir unneaithines'^ is i»o 
great, from the staguateil air and eornijiting vegetable deposits, 
tiiat no liuman beings can ever hope to struggle against sucli 
fearful odds; but should this tract e\ or share in the upheav^al 
tli!it*is n()*v going on near Arracan and on the Tenasserim coast, 
well and good; rich would be the soil that would be brought 
it|dcr the plough, and great would be the ]) 0 ])nlation thatvvould 
be found to ocimpy the Seaboard tract, lentil that time ar¬ 
rives, we must be content to know, that the Soonilerbuu tract 
only forms a great, an inaccessible, and an impregnable de¬ 
fence to India towanls the sea. , 

^The very mud at the foot of the^mgle, that mud tliat has 
just been stirred up by a large strl^d crocodile as he la/ily 
ali]>ped into the water, starting in his passage shoals ofbull-head- 
cd perioiithalini or mud fish that lay bastong in the siA, ofiers 
a bar invasion, and has an interest attached to it. iTo kiKiw 
from ^ence it was brought is tmiiossiblc, but we may conjee-* 
tiire, w may give way to fancy, and imagine its having once 
formed a part and portion of the snow-clad gneiss summit of 
Kunehittjunga, that in ages long past was preciffitated from an 
elcv ation of 28,000 feet or nearly five and a hall* ^lerpendicftlar 
miles down its steep flanks to the glaciers at its feet, jirobably 
crumbled down by an earthquake to mingle with the morailies, 

' ere'acted upon by snow, sharp frosts, rain and Sunshine, its 
homcblende have been reduced to what we qbw see 
mud; its heavier particles of qfijurtz reposing under 
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the ocean at the Sandheade, a part and porl^n of the hard and 
dangerouB eand banUb that stretch away from the Soonderbuiia 
for many a weary mile. Or this mud may have travelled from 
*the flanks of Deodhunga, the lately deoted monarch of the 
Hhna^ydis, 29,002 feet in height; or it may have been sw^t 
from the source of the Ganges, or from, the source of the t.* 
Sanpo or Brahmapooter, or &m the high basaltic taUe land of 
Omurkuntuk, far ^uth of the Oangetic vaUey; or it may have 
been a portion of an avalanche from the forked Donkia, in 
Tibet, the waters fiom which flow into the Teesta and so into 
the Brahmapooter. But wherever it has come from* let us be 
content to know that it has travelled far, and that it has undeis 
gone many a hard rub and many a hard blow, ere it was reduc¬ 
ed to the (soft black Soonderbira mud, upon which we just now 
oahr the great Haurian re]}osmg. 
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TL-^ 0 Uf^jf mt JSv^Ush Officer in India. By Major 
3(0&T:Qt» 60th 0BVUTY JCITOE Al>VOC4TE GenB- 

llALf AXP AiD15-©E-CaM*» to GbKTEKAL HAVEI#OpK, &0.’ 
XiOti^oii, Hurst and Bkcketi, 1666. 

« 

TjiB book now before iw, purporting to be a record of Have- 
look's Indian Campa^, is a welcome addition to tiie li»t of 
WoHss upon Ihe Indian Mutinies, from which thelfuture bisto- 
rhm will have am|)le materials to ^de him in the history of the 
HoboUion. Tet wlme welcoming dus addition to our stock of infor¬ 
mation, wc must confess that the history of Havelock’s Cam- 
pai^ has yet to be written. We want one which shall supply us 
with on account of the varied life of that devoted band, and also 
furnish us with such a coup d’oeU of its engagements, as i^ill 
enable us in some measure to appreciate its bravery and heroism 
under unheard of diffirndties and dangers. A historian the force 
at one time tiossessed of no mean order, tlie noble and heroic 
Lieutenant C^rump of the Madras Artillery, whose descriptions 
of some of Havelock’s engagetnents leave nothing to be desired, 
but it was fated that this gallant soldier should meet an untime¬ 
ly end, while endeavouring to bring in his guns, the day after 
the rescue of the garrison of Lucknow bj Ilavehick and Outram. 

The first chapter of the book gives an account of Major 
North’s jqprn^ from Calcutta to AUahabad, which wc will cU«- 
luiss without furthei notice. Reaching Allahabad some little 
time after tlie Mutiny, he gives a description of that master¬ 
piece of treachery, and we are glad to see that he pays a well- 
merilod tribute to Lieutenant Ooloncl Brasyer, C. B., then Lieu¬ 
tenant Brasycr, for his courage and tact. We fancy that as 
time rolls on, and facts can be eatunated at their pn^per \alue 
by the dispassionate observer, it wU^he found that this brave 
molu, this true sol^c^ was, to say tl|i|||P|^t, the saviour of Alla¬ 
habad, and that had^he.not been thereWd acted with*the fiiin- 
ness that he tlien did, the fortress of Allahabad, the key of tlie 
North West, wcfuld have frUen. And had that barrier t^lhe piK)- 
gress of insurrection been broken through, mutiny, rapine, and ■ 
murder would have enveloped the land from Delhi to Uaicutta, 
and have made the reconquest of the country oommemic at the 
City of Palaces, instead of at the holy City of Frag. 

"Wc were not present at the Mutiny^but arrived in AUaha- 
bad shortly ^terwards, some nine days before Major North, 
•and <hcn scene, was anything but enlivening—the river 4e- 

Jserted, not a boat to be seen, the steamers moored elose under 
jprall s of the fort, a few Irregular Cavaliy outside the^tes, 
jlUllllll^n in the tios^cssion of the rebels, and iteelJCa bUw^pned 
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ruin; inside the fort, huddled together, and vlthsotuntpirovieiotui^ 
were the tew £uro 2 }eaas who yet h|id arriTed, or were 
in the fort As European detadu^ts andved matters 
*less gloomy. Some partaes^ of Seiidis were sent out and were 
rather obstinately met by the ipsuigents, the Adjutant, lieutenant 
Ta^or, and several men being woimded. A combined force 
of j^uropeans and Seikhs on Uie 16th June, after some rather 
tough work and many personal conflicts, we skirmished through 
the town, bnruii^ as we went; our loss for such a small force was 
rather large, the Europeans lost two killed and seven wounded, the 
Seikhs h^ also some wounded; the bullets were square 

pellets of lead, not telcj^ph-wires os wasreportpA Inatmter* 
noon the Moulvie wi^ ^ his army of budtnashes decamped 
from hlb Head Quarters at Alopeebagh, and the two guns lost 
od the night of the Mutiny were brought in. Next d^ the pri¬ 
soner finding the road clear came in, and poor Ensign Cheek was 
brought in nearly insensible, and shortly after died. One of the 
prisoners told us that she had been kindly treated, that the males 
and females lived in one room, and were fed on native food. 

On the 18th Juno General Neill went out and formally 
established our power in the town, and every effort was made 
to despatch a force to Cawnpore, for the purpose of relieving 
Generm Wheeler. Major North says; * 

“ Oar advanced colomn is commanded by Miqor HenauA Madras Fa< 
slliera, a man brave even to rashness. It consists of one hundred Irre* 
golar Cavalry under Captain Valher, 2 guns under Identenant Harward, 
the. Saikb Ee^meut of Ferozepore, and part of a moveable column un¬ 
der formation by Brigadier General Havelock, C, B., all full of spirit, 
and eager to relievo our beleaguered countrymen &om overwhelnung 
odds, agaiust which they beiur up and straggle too, so manfully. Courage 
brave hearts, aid is at huui" 

From the doth June to the i2th July, when we were joined by 
Havdock, day by day arwe marched along, (often wetthrohgh, 
and piling our tents in actual ^wamps,) our position be¬ 
came more and more critical, and just before Havelock joined 
life, weAvell recollect how anxious major Benafid was to capture 
Futtchpore before that General reached us, it having been re¬ 
ported to us that it was only defended by a few matchlock- 
men. TMs was probably correct at the time, but the Nana with 
his large force was marching down u^n it, and had we adi'anc- 
cd not a soul would havd lived to teU the tale; but Providence 
preserved us ^dm a fate which at that time w^uld have been 
rdinous to our power in InduL Day by, day as. wo mttrehed. 
along, wC had ample evidence of the certainty with which tSp 
Asiatic' had determined to tear us out of the land, root ma 
braii<^‘; the unfiring malignity which had, not content with aohr- 
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And mutikdii9% '|»unMNl our bnitigalows and desecrated our 
clnlhdii^ m Atlatle oe^ desecrate, we liad witnes^> but 

we seillMie^ we 4aw in passing along tbe road! There 

etideaoe tiie genius of revolt was to * 
idestsEtfi^ eveHTjrwki^, lhat could possibTjp’ remind oneof Bnglandor 
ite id^ilizat^k^ Tlbe tcl^^ldi wires were out np, strewing the 
groundiy in some instances earned off, the telegraph posts were 
dug out, the bungalows burnt, and the poor unoffending^estones, 
oven eo uselul to themselves but still English, were Ue&ocd, and 
in many Stances destroyed. Several small skirmidbes heade<l 
by Ca|)tain Vallior and his Irregulars marked our progress, 
aikl men caught mih arms in their bands were suminaruy &tig- 
cd, a stem neoesaty of the time now happily gone by. At last 
the news arriyOd that the force under General Havelock was 
hastening to join us, the General having heard of our eridcal 
position, and in tlie dim grey of the morning of the 12lh July 
1857, we drew up in line by the side of the road to receive them. 
Wc shall not (need v»e say) soon forget the scene. Upcame the 
brave band, the 76th Ilighlanders, playing on theii b.igpi]>es 
the Campbells are coming,'* while aH along our line a cheer 
arose as we welcomed them. Gn we marmied sunie 17 miles 
m^re and reached Bcllndah, a short distance from Futtch])ore, 
at 7 A. M. Major North’s description of tlie battle of Futteh];)orc 
is so good that we transcribe it here. 


“Tlfcre ‘WO halted to encamp, arms were piled in line, ground was 
taken up for each corps, and the wtiry, way-worn men, overcome by 
the oppressive heat and brilliant {.unahine, lay down in groups, a liltle 
m the rear, amriously expecting the arrival of the tents and baggage, 
which were close behind. At this time our Qaarter-Mastor-Oencral, 
lieutenant Colonel Tytler, was in front, ma^ng a reoonnoissance to¬ 
wards the town of Futtehpore with^ the volnnteer cavalry. It is pro¬ 
bable that the enemy deceived himaslf as to the starengfli of our force,' 
and rimagiued that he had merely the siA9ftll band under R®- 

uaud to contend with f for no sooner did ho see the rec<nuioitriug 
l>arty retire, than his first gun opened fire, and sent a round shot 
bowling ^ong tl^eut}ad, upon the heels «f our cavalry riding stoutty 
to the line. In a moment the scene was changed, the trembly 
sounds, and the toil-worn men resumed riieir energy, sprung to their 
feeti,' lulled anus, fomued a line of columns, and advanced skhmishers. 
, mi&ny vritit his numerous cavalry formed an imposing line as he 
mown insolently upon us confident of an easy victory, puiing fy- 
I two guns, and cannonading our fount ‘ Immediately our guns, 
ie’s battery, posted in the middle of the road which formed^ 
lire,* roared de&nce SiS they opened fire upon the advancing fbe, whiAe 
* Kiflos of the 64th (Madras Fusiliers ?) poured ih a ebower 

Ilete from a copse at the left of the road; at either side Of which 
ground, mcreasing our difficulty from being .partly under 
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water, rising from three to font £aet, to retovd oar profirsBs, Scame had 
our advazuDe commenced before thrto gooa Were. deBciied bj the com' 

pany of the 78to ^ighlandera. l^hese bad haeii desertod ispm 
«road : on observing which, tlu^ rtuhed impi^ously miwards* 
MandeV l^tery advanced at a rapid pace Sr^ with the most admira- 
ble precision; and closdy follow^ by the iij^t company of the 78^ 
tA an advance OvOr three or four miles. The Enfield ^fies of the 7Sth 
be|^ taking long shot at the enemy as they retreated hurriedly throiigh 
the town, which now became visible, its entrance butioaded by native 
cMts, and apjJtoently alllhe baggage of the mutineers. 

** Thus tiie battle of Futtehpore was decided by the intrepid advance 
of our guns and skirmishers; the reserve columns being far in the rear, 
owing to the Imiiedimeuts of the ground. Up to this time the troops 
had marched tor 24 miles without a meal to sustain their over-tasked 
energies, yet at 11 o’clock a. h Futtehpore was ours. No casualties hod 
oocumd during the fight, but several died from sunstroke.*’ 

We halted as may be expected in very high spirits, but very 
much exhausted in mind and body from the arduous work in 
which we had been engaged, having captured 12 guns, some of 
large calibre, and a large quantity of ammunition. • Our post 
liappened to be in a tope to the left of the road and in the outskirts 
of toe town, and as we were resting ourselves, a dark looking 
swarthy man in native clotlies rushed into the tope very muto 
agitated; this was Lieut. Browne, of, we think, the 5€to K. 1. 
Wc got him some clothes, and then he told us he had been out 
with a treasure party towards ^agode when toe sepoyi|,mutioied; 
of three he was the only survivor, and escaped aiter an incre¬ 
dible number of hardships into a village, when two natives (who 
are with him) took him into their home, and have protected him 
till now*. . Hearing of our march firom Allahabi^, these two 
men had managed to btoog him safely in. 

On the IStotoe force rested, and on the 14to again proceeded 
on its way. * On toe ISth General Havelock disarmed and dis¬ 
mounted the 13to Irregulars, who behave<i^badly at Futtehpfire, 
and who* were evidently unfit for service,* if not really traitors. 
On the 15th, as we marched along, toe enemy were found strong¬ 
ly* posted in toe village of Aong to toe righfof toe road; toe 
' Madras Fusiliers with their Eunelds behaved in the most dar¬ 
ing manper, their commanding officer being however badly 
.wounded. At last wo took the position ana captured 4* field- 
pieces, with a loss <i' 22 killed and wounded only. We‘ rested 
101 % short time, and toai recommenced our journey, and sliortly 
afttirwards were again saluted by round shot, th^e enemy hav¬ 
ing establislied toemselvcs behind a battery, commanding thq 
bridge over too Vandpo Xuddee; our artillery and Enfields soon 
sent toe* enemy flying and a 24-pr. and a 12-pr. cannonade fell 
into mi-n.bniidH iiti \\<R took thoii* batterv. 
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Tiib sigxi^ dt^llJi-warrant of our poor wooaoit 

and oldlteu m OUmpore. On the 110th the troops agcdn sofu^* 
ed» haHug iu the h^t of the as it was jSauxkd fbat the 
tsnemy were in etroog force some short diafca&ce oiH^^ imd had* 
ereohM hatteriefl to sweep the roadi. The deacriptioiT of the 
batile of Cawnpore b^r Major North, is a vety graphic ai)4 
trixthful 0 Be» which we can recommend to our rei^rs. This 
hard fotmht battle, likened to Ferosbuhur by those who have 
been in l^th engagements, was a glorious diej^y ^f England’s 
Incwees and discipline, when 1000 British troops and 300 i!$eik^ 
with scarcely any artillery, defeated the hordes of the rebels in 
their front. Cpurage and discipHne were neyer more required. 
On, on, we had to advance, unfit from oUr small artillery to si¬ 
lence their well directed fire, and redment after regiment had 
to pass through it, while as you marmed along you saw imme¬ 
diately before you the efiect of the round shot and shell upon 
them, and knew that at a cmiain time and with the same results, 
you would be uixm a spot that had already proved so fatal 
to many. .The long distance and the evident results made it pain¬ 
fully clear .what each tme’s fate would most probably be, but not 
one of that noble band watered as gun after gun was taken, not 
by the effects of our artillery, but by the bayonets of our brave 
troops. But our position oh this memorable day was often cri¬ 
tical ; the area u|x>n which our troops were spread out was so ex- 
ten^ve, and regiments were consequently often so isolated from 
each other, that had the rebels not lost all order, they might 
have cut ds up almost in detail. That night the victoiaOus 
ooltuun marched on nearly to Cawnpore; our fate was to lie 
down on the cold ground, in the middki of the late battle field 
till the morning. 

Next day we arrived at Cawnpore. We quote Miqor North’s 
description. “ Nothing can be' more cheerless or dii^iolate than 

* the \iow presented by the Company’s ground; the most con- 
‘ spicuous and thrillii^ objects being the two barrack buildings so 

* unhappUy diosen by Sir H. Wheeler, after the mutiny of all 

* the native troops at ^s station on the 6th June. 

“ There could scarcely have been a more fatally exposed ijosi- ‘ 
‘tion. The roofless shattered walls arc thickly jaeroed with 
‘ pound shot, and they are not only exposed on all sides, abso-^ 
‘ lutfely commanded by the new barracks, built in echelan along 

* their front, and afibrding complete cover to tlieir assailaAts. 
‘Outside the entrenchments, a mere furrow, are a few rifle 

^ ‘ pits.” In ^ dor opinion^ the position held was not intended as a 
/place for defence, and it is, we think, evident that Sir Hugh 
jj^ecler had never expected the turn which events tpe^, and 
Igj^bly took this precaution even against his will* . We 
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tear ko w«9 one of iho$e lnd^», wlio Kavuii^ «|ii^ a 
U feteA. AriAong t3ie AjsdAilci, h^d so tmidiatfy trostbil 
that ftiardd th^ would imriany if not rdied upon. 

* As autared Uawnpore a fearful crash was heard, and on ottr 
lofb a dense coltunn of smoke arose. This was the blowing up of 
the Cawnpore magazine by the mutineers os they hurried oflf, 
There was something very sad in the look of Cawnpore—^the 
vast city a deswted and blackened heap of ruins. Our hopes of 
soeins even ohe JEuropean to welcome us were vain—all, all, had 
perished. 

Here is Major North’s description of the slaughter house. " Tor- 
‘ tured 1^ the fierce thirst lor revenge, and penetrated b^ the 

* sense of their sufferings, strange wild feelings awoke within us. 

* Vaunting, eager, maddened, we sped onward to the dreary house 

* of martyrdom, where their blood was outpoured like water; the 
' clotted gore lay ankle deep on the pollute floor, and also long 

* 13*08868 of silken hair, fragments of mmale wearing apparibl, hats, 

‘ bookb; children’s tiny bc^ts and toys were scattered about in ter- 
‘ rible confusion. In a little book of d^y^ ju-ayers, wbich was picked 

* up, was the following affecting inscri^dou. ** 27th June, left the 
‘ bootsalso," 71h J uly, went as prisoners to Salvador House, Fa- 
‘ tal Day” J * * * jfor was this the only sight ofhorror that-v- 

* waited us. More appalling still, there was the deep and nairrow 
^ wel] within the same enclosure, choked with the mansled re« 

^ mains of tliosc fair and helpless beings.” * 

Yes pensive public of England, these }>eople were mur¬ 
dered, with* what barbarity the great Creator alone can tell. 
Of the murder there can be no doubt, yet yon, 1 suspect, 
in a few .months more will disbelieve even this, and doubt- 
lesb an mgenioua theory will be propounded to bhew that 
tlioy committed suicide, and tliat Nana l^lahib was unable to pre¬ 
vent it I Kec&llect that these women and children were not lull¬ 
ed ft)r three weeks aft<*r their husbands and, fathers I You do hot 
believe ill mntilatiou because, wonderful to tell, living examples 
are diflScult to be found. Who can, or even knowing will, tell us, 
what hA ipened before the death agony, when tjntirely in the 
power of a frenzied Mussulman or even Hindoo, mutilation or 
worHO was a prelude to death which was the inevitable result, and 
, .yet in hollow mockery, you ask us for living examples. Do you be¬ 
lieve the teachings of history ? Have you ever read Indian history ? 
D<> you not know that mutilation and torture are principles with 
an^ Atiatic, and that they are only curh«d by our rul§. If you want 
an •'example in recent times, let us point to your notice the firac^' 
tice of NepauJ. Before Jung Bahadoor went to England, nose-*, 
slitting and hand-striking-off were the order of me day for 
blighlt offences. Even at the beginning of the prcfeent century, 





t3i6 iuhttbifeHitft Off A txkiwii, whksh rather obstinUktely de« 
had i4Mr «iO$es all cut ^ preTeot them %- 

tteJttifW the loloB was called the cHy of eul^nescs'^ 

ICjritll^XKMr, a name whhdi it beare' to ibis da^* 

We acarcdy fancy that the aepoy was gudty oi mutjlatieii as 
a rule, and know that in our dominions many a Hindoo and 
Musaulman» esi>ecialiy in Oudh, would ^udte at the Idea, 
But you will find in the town budmaehes, the jaHhiirds and the 
bntoherS;, mi^n who would, if safe from tlm cousecpiencesj^ com¬ 
mit and gloat over any atrocity, and we fear have too in 
this mutiny, done so. One word for the Indian Frees, (with 
which we have no connection, so that our rconarks may be 
taken as ditintcrested.^ You say that it was the first to propa¬ 
gate those exaggerated stories, which now make you Ustmmed 
of your biooif-thirsty language—language which even as¬ 
tonished us here. But take a file of the Times, after the out¬ 
break, land one of an Indian jjaper, and I tliink you wij find that 
(to our frequent astonishment) the stories you complain of were 
first circulated iu England, and afterwards reprinted here. 

Do not think that the ^nscienccb of your own fiesh and blood 
become less tender here; die “ still small voice” of an upr^htEng- 
ikshman asserts itself as well in India as in England. Come out 
and judge for yourself, don’t say a word to expose your ignorance 
for some years, mix with the people, (not of Calcutta alone, for 
then* youwwill make great mistakes) learn their langi^e, have 
some Knowledge bf their religion, their manners, their customs 
and their main-springs of action, and you will find that while your 
equal in credulity, tliey have not got your good honest heaii, your 
upright purpose, or your straight^forwardness, and can never be¬ 
come what you, never having seen them, fancy them to be— 
simply black-faced Englishmen. Pardon tiie di[^8sion, for we 
fed that our honor has been in some degree tarnished utyustly 
by the reaction of ^he English Press, which sometimes has a 
tendency to enslave men’s minds on many questions. 

As we rested after entering Cawnpore in a bun^low, with 
some officers Mf the volunteer cavalry and others, a jittle in¬ 
significant looking man came sneaking up, who was immediately ' 
recognized as the Native Doctor of his escort, by Lieutenant 
Brown. This man had solemnly assured him, just before they, 
mutinied, that the sepoys were staunch. His face was bWkened,' 
he was facing the tail ii^ion a donkey, and we believe Was 
afterwards hgng^ Another, a Soubhadar ‘uf a native 
\wasbaughti;rying to tamper with the Seikhs and hanged. Pass* 
•ing over our trip to Bhitoor in which %ve took 15 guns without 
firing a shot, we come to the time when preparations werc'made 
fonnnpting the river Ganges, and attempting to reecuo tW be- 
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patmcm of Lucknow, wkh tlie prospect of no 
viMie soanty food a&d heavy rain vrere ti^ order of the day^. 

,Cholera now again beg^ to assail us, while the want of tentfl* 
and theb continuous rain inerted tiie disease. After crobsing tlko 
rlver^ we advanced to Mungarwar some six miles from the r^er*a 
bank, and some were foitunate enough to get native huts; 
some managed to get native vaults in which overcrowding was 
the rule, w^e the Seikh soldiers ingeniously rigged up thatched 
huts tor tlietheelvea. * 

We staid heio a few <lay8 and marched with 10 guns all light 
hold j)iecea, and 1,500 men, on the desperate enterprize of relie v 
ihg Lucknow. As wo approached Oonao, some ten or twelve 
miles olf, it wtis evident that we would be opposed. In the main 
tot reel fwo native guns, 9-[>ound6irs, were placed; those we quick¬ 
ly bilenced, but a most dcblructive fire from loopcholed houses was 
poured upon us. It was sad, very sad, to sec our men pulled 
out, so to s]>ealc, dead and dying from the entrances of the houses 
they were trying in detail to storm. After a long and obstinate 
re&istanee the place was oms, although it cost us 88 men killed and 
wounded. . • 

The enemy however again attacked the baggage from a strong 
serai; our C'huuar [Ksnsioners and some Seikhs tried to storm Jit, 
but failed. The Seikhs were falling fast, and a poor Chunar man 
was shot thrbiigh tlic heiui while serving Ids gun, the hero of 
many a hard won fight. At last the enemy evacuat^ ihc<plaee, 
and the column proceeded, <*a})turing 16 guns immediately be- 
yoild the town, and on reaching Basarutligungc, after a short and 
tough struggle, other three guns were taken. A glorious day’s work 
truly, but if the road is so toughly contested, there uiiist be lit¬ 
tle chance of us reaching Lucknow. Back again gradually to 
the old encamping ground at Muiigarwar, which we reached on 
the Slst again, very much weakened bjy casualtich and by cho¬ 
lera, wluch was ripe in our camp still. 

•On tllfe 4th August we again advancea m tlic alternoon, at 
scarcely a moment’s notice, juat a* we btood and encamped in a 
s^iuup dfeomc bhort distiince from Babaruthgmigc and to the left 
of the road, we had now a much larger artillery tliau we ever 
luid before, and the enemy wore reiK>rtcd to be in great btrength 
• at Basarnthgunge. \V e marched early the next moruing, stiff, 
damp, and uncomfortable, as may be imagined, with choleiu 
tlunning our ranks, rind Tbiind tlid rebels in great strength in 
tfie town of Basarnthgunge, the bcene of our forpier victory, as 
if’ to defy us. As wo neared it a boUtary gun wa8^pcned*u]^|f. 
us from tiic gateway, the dense n asses of the enemy eurginn 
on elih6r side, and looking as if they, by tlie mere power w 
numbefs, eould have swallowed us u]). 

MAOcii, 1869. 
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Ajb ttsualy winbfii it hb done, ^ brave Havelock made a 
flank movemmil^ avcddiB# the town, tbe main body of ^ troope 
making a long dt^tonr, wwe tbe ^'•pounders piopeiiy sa^port^ 
imnalned upcm ike road playing into the town. At mst it rain'* 
ed heavily^ but gradually cleared On we went with onr Q-pounder 
drawn by bnliooke and commanded by Captain Maude, the dbnse 
poasaeB in front aur^ng and jabblering in myriade, and treat¬ 

ing ua to a libera! allowance of eM and ehelL Ar^llery decided 
this battle mlSre than before, and Ike ora^'ons were ecat&ired in a 
few hours. 

We came back through the town and saw a great many wlio 
had been killed by our precise artillery fire, but at the gate 
we saw the chf/ ^ (xuvre^ The gnu which first opened fire 
was there, and round it were lying wee men who had been serv¬ 
ing it all wounded in the head, by shot from our 24->pounders 
served by Lieutenant Crump. Our casualties were less than 
before on tliis eventful day. After halting for a short tiiiie we 
returned to Mungurwar the some day-—an awful march, and sad 
and dispirited were we all as we airain for the second time, 
turned our fipces from an enemy we had scattered far and near. 
Subsequent events have shown us, that had we advanced, not 
o®e of Ub would have liv ed to toU the talc. Her© as cUewhere, 
Havelock proved himself a * true Ocneral.' 

From that time to the 11th August little was done beyond, 
to a‘Certain extent, making the camp more compact, and we 
latterly were making preparations for going across to Cawn^wre 
again. We sent away everything, servants, &c.," and juit as 
we stood were marched off* in advance again, with cholera thin¬ 
ning our rankb and under a blat*k and lowering sky. We halted 
just beyond Oonao, and rested for the night as best we could, 
most lying on the bare ground, some fortunate in getting % 
dooly. In the morning we advanced, the small, gaunt, care¬ 
worn i^ains of our /oroe, the men almost dropping out in tens 
from courage as high and undaunted.*as of old. 

ThujBijiemy were discovered in pohition close to the village of 
Bqllll^a-ka-Cfiowkie; they immediately opened a batt4V)^ upSn 
usW^he lef^ of the road. We happeneci to be lying down in the 
centre of the road, and the shower of shot and shell t^y teeated us 
to, was anything hut comfortable. Luckily for us the shell al¬ 
most always went to the right or loft of us, and landing and burst¬ 
ing in the water, deluged with sjprky ;‘^at last the Highlanders 

<Tossed the sv^mnp on the left, and like one man, with body bent 
.'’j(,brw&xd and .steady tramp, fiung them«ielves u|Km the battery and 
^^captured three horse battery ^ns. The fught was A beaptiful 
one, and we upon the road oomd not witness it unmoved, And a 
rty cheer quick as an electric shock ran through'the take of 
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Seikhs aod Europeans dike, as we saar their steady advanee 
upon and capture ef the batte^. Alas, how few, how very feerof 
gallant band remdn I 'J?ne rebels as ueud ran belter dceW 
ter, and tre returned to our old quarts at Mungarwar, hnn'** 
gry and weary. It rained heavily all that ]i%ht» and early next 
xnonung the dtcleton of Havelock’s force retraced its steps to 
Cawnpore. The object for which we fought on the foregcnng 
day, had b^n accomjdiidied, and we retired v^omolested to 
our boats, and quartered ourselves in the various bungalows 
dong the river bank. Cholera was still wssdng us away, and 
had reinforectuents not been sent, the force would soon have 
liad its “ last man,” On the 16th the miserable remnant of our 
force, sOftne 750 Euro})eaxis and 250 Seskhs, advanced towards 
tlie town of Bhitoor in which the enemy were in great fenree, 
and threatening Cawnpore. As we advanced we came upon 
an outpost of cavalry which ran off, our guns trying to kill a 
few. As we approached Bhitoor it was evident that the enemy 
were in great tovae before the bridge and town, and as we 
marched dong the road, they opened fire upon us, with double 
bhotted guns (gwpe ahd round shot) but on we pushed, the 78th 
I f ighlanders Imving again the honor of entering a battery and 
cajituring two guns, immediately to the right of the road lajsa 
largo garden filled with the mutinous 42d N. I. from Baugor, 
and many of them armed with rifles; their Are was particularly 
heavy. At last they were dislodged and we carried ithe bridge 
and town of Bhitoor, both of which were adapted for a severe 
and'protracted struggle. 

The distance that we had to pursue the enemy, while 
practically destitute of cavalry, was very great, and all ranks 
were very much exhausted. As we advanced the enemy’s ca¬ 
valry, according to custom, attacked our scanty baggage in the 
rear, cutting down our servants right and left and plunder¬ 
ing our stores. We halted at Bhitoor fqr the night, march¬ 
ing for Cawnpore the next morning, and halting during the 
heat of the day in a tope about midway. Cholera Avas 
still amdng us oven worse than ever, more Ihkn decimating 
our brave little band, and the pibroch of the Highlanders as 
one afteA another was laid in his grave, sounded nearly all the 
•time that we halted. Our space will, not permit Of our 
saying much of the interval between the action at Bhitoor, 
our recrossing thd Canges, bul choletti was still diminish- 
ing our little band, and races and other amusements were got 
up for the purpose of diverting the men from such ^loomy^asscb^ 
ciatiops. '&me time after General Ontram arrived with H. M’s#, 
5th and SOtin, while we had been strengthened by detaohmeixtito 
the *o<her reguueuts in the interim. At last a fijrward 
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nent Wfts madd; w^^meat of Fecozepore was sout over 

to the othedP «ae of the oa the 17th to protect the 
of a road fijBf the henvy guas, but tlie etietB 3 r’‘s the wm m heavy ^ 
that by they retired to tbeh* boats. Here rdbifoireed by 
eoiOQfi gajas ui|d^ Captaiit Maude and the 78th Haghhiiaderti, 
thiOT Icept ground, and the road vrsvfi completed. Chi the 
the force under Havelock and Otitraiu e.rossed the river, 
the rebels plajfing upon u^ at first, wliile the 78th and tiJieikhs iu 
eldriiuhhiug oMet formed the advance. When ihe artlUery 
come over they quickly retired, and wo encamped hy the mer’s 
side for the day to permit of the baggage coming over. Wc were 
now some ^y^Ckstrong, and full of hope and spirit. Major North, 
we are glad to see, notices the generous wav in which me chival-' 
roua Outi'am, so boloved by all from the officer to the private in 
the Besidency and the Alumhagh, waived bis higher rank to 
permit of naveli»ck aecoimili&hing the object of his heart—^the 
rescue of the ^rfson of Lucknow. The jn'edominant feeling 
now was one of enthusiastic admiration of the inagnanimity dis^ 
played by ^^ir tTamea Ojptram in relinquishing his own just claim 
to command the tbree, in favour of (Tcncml Havelock. Such 
self-abnegation is as admimble as it is rare, and could emanate 
only from a mind superior to every and all jietty feelings of ri¬ 
valry. No action of his life betokens mure greatness, 3ian this 
chivalrous act of scll-forgctfulness, which praotioally illustrates 
the clmstian principle oi'doing unto ottiers jis you would be done 
by. There will be no brighti r page in the ” History of the 
Great Indian licbeUion of io57,” than tliat whiolj \viUrc*cord this 
noble recognition of General Havelock’s exertions, this just ap¬ 
preciation of his merits. There is something absolutely j^and in 
the 1 eiy simplicity which inai'ks the fbUowiug order of Sir 
James Outram: 


** It would be unfair of me to assume the command after all the efforts 
made by General Havelcvk to roach Lucknow, for whom th^ honor of 
relieving its beleaguered garrison is reserved ” 

On the 21st again admiced and found no oppositjonfintil We 
arrived at Mungarwar, our old encamping ground. Here it was evi*' ‘ 
dent the enemy wore prejiaring in great force to meet qp, and as 
usual they opened their gun‘> upon us. The day was wet, the . 
rain poiirra down in torrentb, so the fire of the matchloolimon 
was more feeble than usual.* A village to the left was stomfbd 
by H. M.’8 90th, and the rebels in front were dispersed and th^ 

, .guns taken, but a nej^v feature was exhibited in the riuuge of the 
yolunlecr Cavalry, who, now numbering about 120^ and full of 
aad|i|r^harged upon the retreating masses, led by their fstsKve 
(jPlBIgant, Major Barrow, and acoompanied Sir Jainea 
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Otttmut who, ^iidgel in hand, ktiecJopd down the flying encro^,^ 
Iiurauiag th«a nearly to Baaftjruthgunge. The cavalry M 
,greaft eKeeutkm, and captured two guns with their g^laui 
Oommander, Major Barrow at their lic^ On we went, <*oid|i 
wety^ and sbiveriiig and halted at Baaarathgunge, eotne being 
i^ortnnate enough to get into native huts for we night, On 
the next day we inarched forward in hea^y rain and reached 
the village m Bunnec, where we fired a royal salnte to infon!itfc 
the beleaguered garrison that relief was at hand. On the 23rt1 
we again advanced, the rain ] louring down still u^ion ns, hut 
giadnally as tlie day wore, it clenrcd up. As we'aTOtoach- 
ed the AJumbaugh (a large garden with high Walls and a house 
in the oientre in the outskirts of Lucknow, and on the right of 
the road as we approached) it be<‘ame evident that the caimy 
were in position to receive us. The first shot of the enemy 
knocked over three officers of the 90th, all of whom subsequently 
died; our artillery, followed up hv the rapid advance of the 
infantry with their Eufields, soon decided the day, and the enemy 
left ns the masters of the field. Our baggage and stores were 
not yet properly up, so ‘'short commons” wa** the order of 
the day, while it rained hca>ily most part of the night. Oil 
the 24^, preparations were made for the forced entry into Lnek- 
now; the enemy’s guns were firing into our camp all day, to which 
we liberally replied. An order was issued that wc wci o to martdi 
upon Lucknow next morning, leaving almost ev<wy fcfllower 
behind us and nearly all the biggage. All night wc hoard the 
bodming of the Residency and enemy’s guii'i. Oh! how fervent¬ 
ly we wished that the rro\idence which liad hitherto watched 
over tlje garrison might r>n this night protect them, and grant 
us the felicity of seeing the rescue of our brave countrymen and 
.women on the morrow. 

At last the morning of the 25th September 1857, ever V> be 
remembered by the few now surviving of the force as an epoch 
in their fives, arrived, and hopeful and strong in heart, we advanc¬ 
ed on our glorious mission. IVo hundred and, fifty of our small 
l&nd vibre left behind, so that about two thofisand four hun¬ 
dred of all ranks advanced on that eventful morning; alas, 
many, #ery many, of their number had their eyes closed in 
■ death, ere the accomplishment of their hearts’ desire—^thfe rescue 
of the garrison. At first their artillery fire was hcavyj knoek- 
over some of onf arfilierymen, then as we advanced upon 
tfie road, a heavy musketry fire opened u})on usirom the cover 
of the walls on either side; as we approached the canal 
the most terrific from some guns, which were gallanti^s 

Mken and cmiked. Our first division advanced along the Ca^n- 
pore rtad, hat the fire from musketry was so heavy, ami^the 
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road eo d^pW laitih ti^clied, that ^laeoopi were oidsai^sd 
to^ retrace The Genafrafa had nmdj deteradmed to 

aSdrt the CAOM the Churhaghi and thsa ge^ to ike Beei^ 

denejr by a «afer hot skuto <drcuitou8 route* Uad -re advauoed 
along the Cawupore rood not a laoul would ha¥« been alive to 
tiitU the lale* On we went undw a pretty heavy but tdtdost 
heitoleae dre from the Churbaghi the eaemy desertixigtoine 
gwns. on a height and flying before ua On, m We metoOd until 
we rea(died we king’s stables when, we quote Majm:* Iforth’s 
spirted description. A large massive gate near the king’s 

* stahies delay^ our .further advance by the barrier it odhred, 
^and such was its strength, that for a lime it resisted the efforts 
‘ of Captain Olpherts who was foremost with the men of his 

* battery to blow it open. At length it yielded to his endea- 

* voura, and the insurgents^ who were concealed witlun it, were 

* despatched. This act being notified to Sir James Outaram the 

* column pushed on, regiiining what appeared to bo the pmdp^ 

‘ road to the palaces; hut we were again exposed to a deadly 

* fire, which checked our advance, whilst our heavy guns sternly 
‘ replied. Here tlie cannonade was in the highest degree ani- 
‘ mating, and the excitement absorbmg and 8iq>reme, while every 
‘building, loopholed, swarmed with armed men and literally 
‘ bristled with muskets and matchlocks. On all iddes we were 
‘ pxposed to their incessant fire; the missiles of dearth rained thick 
‘ and fkst among us. Shelter was unattaiaable, destructioh im- 

* nnnent. Still we bore onward, but without the certainty of 

* that brave garrison, for whose existence we had dar^ so muhh, 
‘being yet alive; for amidst all our dangers, hope grew.strong 

* and cheered us. Nerving our hearts against the tide of opposi- 
‘ tion we advanced steadily, until we reached a lar;^ court-yard. 

* And now it was proved that, notwithstanding 5ie surprise of* 
‘ the^ insurgents at the unexpected route we had, pursued, they 
‘ were nevertheless prepared for us. Their artillery bore upon 

* us along the line of road by the river Goomtee, till we at 
‘ length mverged through a plantation by crossing a low bridge.” 

The fire wa^ here exceedingly heavy; from the 32d!fi Mew 
House and all the adjoining places a heavy musketry fire pour¬ 
ed upon us, while the shower (literally a shower) of shot and 
shell fibm all directions was oi the most terrific description. 
How we escaped we know not; men,^horses, and bullocks we^e 
falhng at every step* At lasf we reached the courts of the Motep 
Mehal which efi^i'od us a partial shelter, but*here again they' 
turned their ^ns upon us from our rear; and the losses were 
getting heavy again. At lei^h after a short pause, v^-raoeiv- 
^ fee orders to rush on, the brave 78th HigUanders and the 
reg^ent of Ferozepore advancing first. On fee brave 
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force rushed li^rough semm stMte oi^ loophofed houses wttih 
the ir(M hgaks desQeaJbttg lis and piddog olP men in num- 
hem It was an^vW^ msn-*^Qod gtm tM we nev^ 
tntness such anoth^! At last the Keddenc^ was reached «dd 
4iaT€d* and the object of our hearts acoemplished. 

Thus crtsded this deadly atm^le Ufltioh cost ns 31 officers and 
340 men killed and w<mndiea out of our small ffirce 5 and 
our astiomi^unent next morning we found that our dangers had 
only begun^ not elided^ for the dre of shot and shell was exceed^ 
ingly heavy, as as of musketry, while in the entrenchment 
the confusion was extreme. Men, horsed, doolies, 

dlled up the way; while the 98 th Light Infamry and the hea¬ 
vy guns wm-e stiU outside. 

The scenes in the entrenchment on that morning were of 
the most varied description. Here you might see in groups 
the men of yesterday’s struggle, that remained, tired, dirty, 
and blood stained by their comrades* wounds, there lying 
in a dooiy, stark and stiff, yet with such a placid hwk on 
his face, lay all that remained'of the gallant Genl. NeilL 
Further on, and looking with Intense anxiety to* the Baillie 
Ouattl Gate, might be seen the spare form of Genl. Havelock, 
for his son was still outside among the wounded. Here at She 
Residency Surgeon’s house, you might see Sir J. Outram cogi¬ 
tating deeply on the perplexing state of affairs, and having a hea¬ 
vier fire round has house than that of any .of the o^ers,*a fact 
which, in conjunction, with many others aftej*wards, fully con¬ 
vinced us that tlio enemy’s spies existed within the entrenchment 
in no small number. The guns being stiU delayed, and rein¬ 
forcements being urgently required, a party was ordered out in 
support at 12 p, M. We unfortunately formed oneofthatjiarty, 
and had, after a scanty breakfast and a good deal of work, felt so 
tired that we thought a rest advisable, when tlio order qamc 
and off we had to trudge. As wc went out of the Baillie Guard a 
rather heavy fire assailed us, but as we skirted the river’s bank 
for some distance, not a soul was to be seen,. As we gradual¬ 
ly emei%od from the cover of the palac*o of the iTorad Buksh, we 
liad to cross a nullah up to the waist under a very heavy fire, 
some being killed and wounded before we entered a house just 
’ on the other side, and called by the name of Martin’s house; 
tvj^o iKK>r Soikhs hafi their legs just bowled off as we were 
e^tenng the house. The’house was pretty well filled at last, but 
was a scene frequently of no little conl^ion, and the fparful, 
ailemoon and night we spent in that house will net be soon 
facedJixiifi our recollection. 

All that aibsrnoon and niglit, the shot and musketry were §y- 
ing ubcust like hail, while from a 32-poundcr on the oth^ side 
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t)ie Hver elxot w«re ra^di^ coming in with fearful weoisioiSy 
ge^rally etrikina t|ie wooden xaftera of the hotwe and sending 
eplintei|Lof wood cusre and there, frightfully drornnhug our biuve. 
Imt for Ine time helpless men. After a long and anxious stay witli'> 
<mi food in this house we managed to escape before day light In 
the morning, not a word being spoken even by the Seilchs, dvery 
one knowing how necessary to Im safety was the most profound 
silence. At we effected a junction with the 90th and the heavy 
fi^ns, and the united force entered the Chnttur MunzU and 
Torad Bukidi, the old palace of the king of Oudo, with little op¬ 
position and small An episode occurred as we neared the 

Torad Buksh. Jlomc of our force had been surprised and had to 
rush to a honse near at hand, a number of wounded were with 


them in doolies; those who could escape ran into the house, one 
was rescued, and the rcbt, pitiful to relate, were slaughtered by 
the sepoys. Those who survived were tlie gallant, the chival¬ 
rous, Obtain B<*cpher of tlie 40tli B. N. 1., Lieutenant Arnold, 
Ma^^ Fusiliers, and Doctor Home, 90th L. I., Privates llolle- 
well, Kyaii and another. Captain Beecher and Lieutenant Arnold 
died. The survivors luive received wliat all merited had they sur¬ 
vived, the Victoria Cmss, foj’ their glorious defence. We carmot 
do^more now than uery briefy glance at the evente, wliich oc¬ 
curred up to the time of our being relieved by Sir Colin Camj)- 
bcll, and our readers must be ]>retty well aware from the various 
books'on the subject, and a fornicr article in this Jffoiew, what the 
inner life of the garrison wan both bef )re and bubsequeiit U) the 
rescue by Havelock. * * 

From the date <»f our forced entry to the final relief of Luck¬ 
now, beveral sorties wt're made, and the position of our force ex¬ 
tended all round the Torad Bukdi, still keej)ing open our com¬ 
munication with the Residency. The enemy’s operations were 
thoijefore princiimlly directed to us, and at first they managed tiv 
mine us very feucccssfeilly, hut we executed such a large number 
of defensive mines, (under oircumslain'cs of great difficulty) that 
we could at last finest defy them. ()n one occasion the 6tn Oc¬ 
tober, a day ever memorable to those who, like us, were 8#rroun&'p 
ed and cut off, the rebels blew ui> one of our piekets and rushed 
in, surrounding and cutting off at IcAht one post, that oe«u][>ied by 
Brasyer’s Seikhs, and for the whole of our i>art of the siege so ■ 
nobly defended by them. On they came,* a dense mass, jabbpr¬ 
ing and shouting, the tminell matcldockmen, with the wild tuJ\«getr 
.jmd sjiield—warriors mad with excitement, witlibut order and bent 
' * upon our de&truotion. At last after some desperate fighting, and 
tUt) little anxiety, the “braves” departed utterly disooiL^lPod, and 
ns^we went through the various pia<*es just vacated by tliem, we 
aaw tliojuarks of their presence, in such ouaiitities of dead bodi^ as 
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in sucji small space we had never seen before. Here was a heap in 




umiiSjL'i 


I'atlieri? or even the present relatives of decisased) os they passed 
them by; all day the mehters were dif;jdng graves for them. Those 
men are ssdd to have been new aiTiv^s to the aimnint of several 


thouhands, and are also said to bo Maun Blngh’&meu, The tactics 
of the enemy are quite different from ours, tiiey always send their 
raw hands to the Iront. Thife unexpected deieat rather damped 
their attacking tirdour, and although we still loot a good many men, 
it was now principally from firing from loopholeg that we suffer¬ 
ed. The tA’ials ive had undergone, together witli the hard work 
and little food during our residence in the Haillie (luard, have left 
their impress on us as well as most of Havclock’b old force, and it% 
rather annoying to find an opinion spreading abroad that wo endur¬ 
ed little if any hardbhi})s, because the confmi'.sariat had sojiie siip- 
.plies when the C<mmaiider-iii-Chief came in, and some people 
actually had a little wine. We can safely say wejouly twice 
tasted wine in the entrench meat; tobacco was exceedingly scarce, 
a little ^ile t§a could ))e hiwl for Ks. 16 a seer, and some vile mud 
and sugar occasionally at the rame small figure. For tlie most 
part of our residence our diet was the following ; 

Dailu rafwamfor Eurnp&on'i. 

Flesh moat, (hones inehidod), ... ^12 o^j. 

Wheat,** (something like sawdust and flowr), 1*4 oz. 

Idiee, i... ... ... ... ... ... 1 i OZ. 


Ko glu'c.or anything* so your clmpatties were not very mec,aud 
indeed caubcd (harrho'a almost invariably. Your beef was execra¬ 
ble, ugly? buchslufl*!—yet to swallow it was a necessity. We will 
not hci'e enter upon the daily life ol‘ tlie cntr<*nchmenfc, the sad 
cousequenoos of the simplest wound, or the dc'jwndeney of the 
SiirgctMw as aImo''t every one of their Jhnputations did badly. 
These and other features of tlie siege are familiar enough to all 
ni>w-a-(]bys, but wc hurry on to the time whemthe Coiiiinauder- 
in-Chici relieved us, and wc^left in the dead of night the llcsi- 
dency, wliich had beheld so many a stirring scene, and proved fatal 
to so many a gallant heart. 

We mari'hed on quietly and noiselessly until we reached the 
DiUcoosha, and cncam|>ed*lbr the night; lightly clad as we were, 
w^ felt as if the cold would have killed us; at last the sturdy and 
bsaye 5th Fusiliers lighted a fire to which we quicSly repaired and. 
warmed 9 urselve 8 . The next day we heard that our brave old 
Gene^''ivas very ill, and on the 24th November he died. Peace f<$ 
his manes; he died seeing liis work accomplished, the object oHhis 

MIrch, tS59. 
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Heart’s desire fulfilled, but we bad notieed for some time tbe brave ♦ 
odd msu was^uBg awi^, yet always at his duty to^the last, 
thesk a^propmQy marks the termination m HavekKdL’s Indian 
Campas^ The force with some additions to its strengthd^ended' 
the Alimibangh, and became e<iually celebrated as Outram's force. 
At a Ibtufe period we may follow its career up to the final taking 
of Lucknow, when its distinctive character becomes for cvm* lost, 
by the breaking up of its parts and the departure of its bra\e 
leader. * 

We can only say for M^r North’s book, after the extracts we 
have given from it—read i^ and we are assured it will amply re¬ 
pay an attentive perusal Although a little too historical in its 
style for a personal journal, it is one of the most truthful and 
q|rrect of the many accounts of the Indian mutiny. 

^England is now everywhere triumphant, and the small determin¬ 
ed bands, at Lucknow, Delhi, and of the force under Havelock, are 
among the things that were. As time rolls on, Havelock’s force will 
take its stand in the im|)erishablc pages of lustory, and it will be 
acknowledged to ba% e been, in the lancuage of its illustrious Ge¬ 
neral the. stay and i»^p of India in the days of Jier severest 
trial.” The deeds of that force, conjointly with the Helhi force and 
thf Lucknow garrison, will long live in the household memories 
of our native land, and it will be acknowledged with pride that 
these illustrious bands sdved India, under such trials and with 
such bravj»{y, that England can now once agsin, aft^r a short in¬ 
terval, point to her son^ and ba>—“ Witli such men as these 1 
need fear no enemy.” 
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A ST. The Times'^ ^p^al (hrretpondetwe 

from China m Me Teats 1857<^8y R^iinted by permission, 
fTHh^ eorreeiions and addiUons hy the Author, Gbobob Wik- 
<€»HovB Cook®, Author ot ** Tkb Histobt oir Pasty,” 
JSTC. London: G. lioutledgo and Co., Famngdon Streets 
New York; 18, Beekman Street. 1858. 

2. .The Cf^nese and their Rebellious viewed in connection with 
their National Philosophy, Ethics, LeyislaMon and Administra'^ 
tion i ifo which is added an Essay on Vivihzaiion and its present 
fitate in the East and West By Thomas TayjjOS Meadows, 
Chinese lntcrf>reter in H. M.’s Civil Service. London : 
Smitli Elder and Co. 1856. 

3. A General Deseripidon of China, with the Iliitory of ForeifU 
Intercourse down to 1857. By Sis John F. Dwis, Bast. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged, 2 vol'^. London : JoUn 
Murray and Co. 1858. 

Gndeteksed by the fate wliicK awaited us the last time we 
did BO, and which may be waiting ns now, we ^ain raise our 
fehout of joy, and rashly, because wo have got a Treaty, declare 
China open^. Hurrah boys, let us sec who is fii-st, is the oisy, 
and every steamer takes new crowds of adventurers to Cl^a. 
We are not commercial men, we do not talk glumly of promii^le 
failures, and cautiously calculate how much we might lose by 
them did we give the jiarties credit; on the contraiy wc have 
no hitercst in the matter, and having nothing to do, rather join in 
ehoutiiig with the crowd, as we should be unnoticed did we hold 
our tongue, and it is far too great trouble to contradict a mob. 

But while joining with them for ease and quietness, we are 
not BO mad a§ they, and wish to know something of what is 
•opened to us before we take the fatal jump, and plunge into 
China. Our table is covered with books ;^we ha> e only to read 
to our hearts’ content, or rather, sad to say, to our souls’ disgust. 
French Missionary on French Missionary Annals of the Faith 
t(?sting Aurs hardly; I^ettres cuiieuses,—curiofiB*indecd but not 
edifying; we throw them aside, loudly declaring we don’t believe a 
w ord of l^em, and tui n to more modern writers. We know, at least 
• it haa been dinned into us, tliat China has never changed; we 
find to our horror that it is true, at least each successive writer's 
work strangely resembles* tliat of the one before him. Oh for 
something new! We turn, as we intend to be travellj|ag, to M. Hue, 
unH are deeply interested, but alas^ three-fourths we have rea^. 
before^^jand the other fourth we can’t believe, and so with Mr,^ 
Fortum, he may be correct in his botany, but with due defer¬ 
ence —ifG doubt the rest. 
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Just as w« disgust, for Williams is but a 

hi^vy CQiBLplatioU) we get Meadows, aud a few^pbcts mi^ed alas 
witb too mucb on o^e? subjects, aud to make us hajppy once^ 
more,WlngroveCooke; from which two bocdcs,aided by auoeca-* 
sional reference to graceful Davis, we have constructed our idea 
of what we are going to, and what therefore we shall see. ’ 
Firsts why we know not, whether because we believe it the 
lualxispring of a nation’s life, whether bt'causc we wi'^h to see 
what obst^les it presents to our first object—the spread of our 
own, we turn to their religion, and seek to find out what a China¬ 
man believes; for though Cooke calls their faith but a cynical 
half belief, wo" feel sure they must l)oheve something, and 
Cooke himself aids us out of the difficulty. “ Taoli” is the clue to 
owr enquiry, this Taoli wliieh the high mandarin explains as per¬ 
vading everything, which, expressed in writing, every man revc- 
renoes^ as the stajidard by wliicli he judges everything, this Taoli 
is their faith, and let all the Missionaries and sinologues and 
travellers in China declare the contrary, we will maintain it. 

Mr. C’obkc tells us Iiow priests a« well as people jc'st about 
their idols; Mr,Meadow s, the respect priests are held in in China; 
and though he at the isaanc time tells u^ ot‘ well endowed tem}*le« 
and monasteries, though wo rfsod of sarriliees being ofiered in 
of famine or distress, yet a little thought must make all 
that these monasteries are but Ihc retsult of tliat innate 


eonschmbiwss of how Huall and insignificant we are, and that 
longing for distinction which makes us all desire to leave some 
monument behind us; and that, though oceasiouail^ alittle cynical 
half belief may be felt, the keejiing up of rel'gious oeremoiiics 
in them is but the rcbult of love of “ pitlgoon,” love of doing some¬ 
thing, and the feeling of all professing false religions, that, if re¬ 
gular eeremonies are not kept up, religion must go to ])ieceb. 

)rc read, and wc belic\e, that the coiu^tant answer of a China¬ 
man when asked aboi^t liis religion is a laugh, and an “ O, we leave 
that to old women; fooli'^h people must have something*to amuse 
tlicir weak minds and keep them quiet, and the wise inu>t oe- 
ca^ionallj afieVt* to liavc a firm belief in these tliingA to kc'ep 
u]» the mCatuatum.” A common Chinaman thinks it an insult 
to be thought to believe in his religion, and we oonircious- 
ly, perhaps rashly and wrongly, do not believe he does. But 
it will be said,—does not a Chinaman believe in that 

we hoar so much about, dnd the S/ten dnd Kuci. From w*hat 
we have read we do not believe he does. ' He does not go 
’’so fa/* as with Budliist and Taoist idols, he does not disbelieve 


»^em. T’ien or Sliangti, he will tell you if an educate<LChmese, 
Head of the Shen, the Emi>eror among them as liuangti 
i|||liaoi)g men; the Kuci are unfortunates who after d^thaipoji^t 
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su0icieiitly pure to be ra&aed to tbe nmk of Sheu; but Ibou^ fee 
would be horrilied by a denial of them* beUef in them intolvee 
,too many contradictions for liis acute mind, and so fee contcnia 
feimself^ith ignoring the cjneetioii altogether. 

But he has the firmest the most entire belief in Taoli, that 
mysterious thing which can only be comprehended, not explain- 
ed. They reverence, they worship COnfueius as its declarer so far 
as our (wndiict is concerned, they veneiate his books from study 
of which tUejr may arrive at a knowledge of it; if they do nM 
act up to it, it 18 , as tliey say, that they fiiil to understand it. TnoU 
is the ‘what is right’. Whether that a man should stand 
upright or that he should walk righteously, whether tliat heaven 
is abo\c us or that we should revcreuce it. Our duty, nature, 
i^eligion, crything is Included in it, and it is by fixing tbdr eyes 
on Taoli, that Chinn has gone on so many years without falHng. 

Having then satisfied ourself as to wh^ is a Chinaman’s faith, 
what his superstition, we come to the question how wc are to get rid 
of the latter, how the firmer harmonizes or is antagonistic to our 
own. Mr. Meadows tells us that no one in the world Is so ea'^ily 
worked uinm hy ridicule as a C’liiuaman, What is so Casy to ridi¬ 
cule as wlmt is false ? If mibsionaries, instead of arguing the matter 
gravely, caricatureii their Budhism and Taoism, tlicy would boon 
l)e laughed out of China. A Chinaman does not mind laiighiw at 
himself, he likes laughing at others, but, witness Mr* Cooke’s 
squinting friend, he cannot stand being *lauj|hed at hsmseif, nor 
in doing so need we fear oifending religious feelings. Men who 
hidfi their dollars in their idols’ stomachs cannot lia-ve any very 
deep respect for them. And having thus (nor, it is to be ho]>ed, 
will it l>e*thought that this is flippantly written) having diusgot 
rid of their superstition, their religion we shrill find not a hin¬ 
drance, hut like tJndaism, a prejiaration for Christianity, making 
men ready to become Christians. 

If we read the teachings of Confucius,—^nd that is all wcnce<l 
acknowledge, these alone being lookctl on by the CMiine^c iu the 
light of revelations,—not only shall we find as^we are told, that 
tliey m^ht nearly if not all be translated in texls of kScripture, 
that the sage left doctrine an open ((uestioii, that he did not, as 
Ifeivift tolls us, define the nature of T’ien, and that he siwke not in 
• the words of the Hunyaof Shen, but that p«\|8sages are to b6 found 
in hib workk? acknowledging his ignorance of his Cod, and hinting 
ak* the advent of one Who should coihe and explain tliese matters 
more clearly. . 

*Weknow that it was a jmssage in his works wlucfc causccL am-* 
bassadewstobe sent to the West, to seek out a new master. The. 
task'of missionaries seems an easy one—^to shew broadly how 
Christiiuaxty’ is the 2 >erfection of Ctxnfucianibm, the fulfiLmei:^ of 
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a* of the Law. We may be Wrong, we may have ocme^vedi 
on m^rfect evidi^ee too high a view of CoiifuoiaiQii$to,,wo ma 3 r 
have thon^t too nobly of the hold the dootriuoe of his euecessons 
have on Chinese minds, but as this mode of working steevis never 
to have been tried, and knowing, as we do, that considering Christ 
as the |>erfection of our own religion (as apoit; from sa|)er8ti- 
tion) has led to the conversion of educated .Hindoos, we do not 
think China Missions such a hopeless held as die Bishop of Victo¬ 
ria, in his late letter to tlie Archbisliop of CauterbuV’^PP^^rs to 
be willing to believe. hTot only fruhtiwg in the JDivinoptomise, but 
looking at human probabilities, we see no reason why, with per¬ 
haps better dir6ctc^ eftbrtf», they should not be suoo^t^yi. 

fjlaving thus mastered the first object of our eiKji^jgt we come 
to the nearly equally important question—^the character of tiie 
people; and here both Meadows and (Jooke give u& much infor- 
matiou. We had always thought the Chiuche a dull impassible 
people, utterly devoid of curiosity. Hue had indeed tolu us the 
contrary, but we coidd not believe liim. The hceno at the Chinese 
dinner at* Ning])o, the loud ‘ aiya’ of the i*oof-full of s])ectators 
proves the contrary; the t n>w ds with which Mr. Cooke was always 
followed, confirm it, ami mo.^t uuj)leafeaiitly. We had hoped we 
should be able to jog along quietly tlirough the country; we find 
tliat if we dress as a Chinaman, the dogs will find us out in a 
moment, if in outlandish attire we may, like the old French gen¬ 
tleman, bfe mistaken lor the devil. We are sorry to find that 
curiosity, however much lliey may deny it, is one trait in their 
character. 

Going on .a little farther, wc find that although they have none 
of that caste feeling which in India prevents a imm risiiig above 
the state in which he was bom, they liave a great idea of never 
<loing anything unbecoming the station they may liave obtained, 
that a boy would not be seen carrying copper cash to save his 
life, that it is ueedlees to ask any of your servants jiersonally to 
<lo any tiling for you. You ajiprove of the first, modified as it is 
by age and learning, constituting the first caste, and although it 
is perhaps inconvenient to have to kec]) a double set of feervaifts, 
one to work, the otlier to be ornamental, you would get reconcil¬ 
ed to it before lonsr. 

Next comes a puzzle. Wo have always heard the Chinese spok¬ 
en of as treacherous and cruel. Meadows tells us, and Cooke con¬ 
firms him in saying, that they are always ih a broad grin. Honesty 
..and laughing,•we thought, always went together, as grinning and 
* good nature.* We can only account for the apparent anomaly"by 
•Isupposing the victims of their cruelty wi^re gloomy, and^hat the 
CWnese resented their unnatural behavior. All agree thM^grin 
®afe through China; as that is all W0 hifve to do 
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'with, w« are sutkfied, and leave the (^ueetion for some Etore ex- 
perieiiefd analyet p solve. 

Tlrny are not nagrabeful if you render pern a real servide. '^e 
eondn^ of the Hong; merchant in buying a ship for the 
ofheer who befeended him, shews that ^ey will return it iTmt 
boys will rob ^ir masters after ten Or twenty years’ semoe, Is 
probable. People in Ixwlia can understa*^ how long aci^uaintanee 
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well, and th^y will stick to you, not well in the conventional sense 
of term, but well in its right meaning; t^e an interest in 
them, and they will take one in you. Confw^tts says—loving 
others they will love you,’ and whetiier electro-bicdo^ and mame- 
tie currents be true or faKe, it is so. With their fili^ piety, aU ab¬ 
sorbing trait in their character as it is, we have nothing to do* we 
are not going to take a Chinese wife, and we shall have no need 
therefore to instruct our children in the duty and re8])ect they 
owe their parents. As tra% ellers we have only two more qualities 
to seek in them—aptitude for business and courage. 

The first aU ^wn they have, though Hong-kong experience 
shews that the gambling spirit with which they are’one and all 
possess^, is apt to lead them into rash speculation, and their 
money-making longings are at times a])t to make them cheata; 
still they are honest in above-board dealings, and you only re¬ 
quire to keep your eyes wide open to get on ysilh them very well. 

For their courage; after the battle of Fatshan, in which We lost 
more men than before the walls of Acie, Cooke writes, our opi¬ 
nion of the timid Chinese is quite changed; and afterwards he tells 
us of Chinamen going on quietly with their woi;k, while tiie 
sheKs were whizzing o\cr their heads. We read of men biinging 
boats full of powder under the bows of men of war, and blowing 
themselves up in the vain attempt to destroy their enemies; we 
hear of the gallant doings ol the Cooke Brigade. We are v.ery 
much inclined to believe that bad teaching and bad leadership 
are. the secrets of Chinese cowardice. Men with such in utter 
indifference to death, who will when fighting to gain sometliing 
fight bo^desperately as Chinese pirates do, cahitot be cowards. 
Taught from their infancy that the good soldier nina away with 
every th^g to lose and nothing to gain by fighting, and that 
.there is no disgrace to fear in flying, we cimnot wonder at their 
doing so. 

, Having thus disposed df their religion and character, which 
laA, (as Mr . Cooke says it is impoBsible) we have not attempted ^ 
to comprehend as a whole, wc have now the customs to undei>.*‘ 
stand, and to inquire what we shall after aU gain by going there. • 
The language, we must* reserve for a future Article, it is too 
serious St matter to be treated now* 
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For Glimate^ tliere to be every variety<, but iinlese you 

k0c{» roneiatil^y oti the move you cannot ueciire a go(^ asd 
even then» unlcfew well protided with ice and cuijni^mtiM3Con>' 
position o! eunotis drinks, you cannot always make Ufe en^nrablo.* 
In summer you must be jweparctl for eruptions oi‘boils; pjwckly*' 
beat wUl seize you if you luxuriate beyond measure m cold 
water; in summer, if at Hou^-Kong, you can only lie and pant; 
in t!|e J^ortb in winter you may experience all tiie rigojra 
etP aa EugHsh December. From October to May Hongx-Kong is 
said to be a delightful place to live in, but there is no place, not 
even Macao, (ir you have an objection to being slowly melted 
away) whither‘you cau ily for the rest of the year. 

So much for the climate. For the country, as elsewhere, it dif¬ 
fers? Those who have seen both say the ri\cr Min equal to the 
Khine. Nothing could be grander than tlie mighty Yang-tzo- 
Kiang, but your first impresuons are not favourable. llong-Kong 
wliich you come to fiist, Cf>okc desenbes as a ri>ck seemingly 
covered with du-»ty mouldy mosb. The old embasbies contain 
accounts of the dr mry mouotonoub bleaknesa of the shores of 
CMiiua; you must cross those granite hills to get at the country. 

Then when }Ou •‘ec tl>e terraced fields d<»wn the hiUside, the 
quaint jos?- houses surrmuMled by little topes of trees out of 
which their roofs ])cer curiously; the mountain streams the oc¬ 
casional waterfall, the siuokc of the a illugc just a])pearing in a 
corner, y#u might sit down to paint a Lmdscape, the beauty oi‘ 
wliicli would not j){ilc hofoie tluise of our own land. Hut c\cu 
then the thought rises within ns that there is another siew 
of this peacciul scene, that some horrible waler-ox ma> sec us 
and giAe us cliahc along the narrow walks, wliich'seji^ratc 
the paddy fields from each other, that perhaps desperately firing 
our gun at him we may wing some wrcb'hed Fohi, and be set u])- 
on and carried back on a pole tied hands and feet with untender 
though hiipplo thong^. 

It must be conlcssed that China is not a plcasai|t place.for 
a mere traveller, the only tiling Ave can go there to do is tiA 
trade, and to *do tliis sncccbstully avc. must deal ic opium. 
Oh unliappy Opimn, when wo bee clippers named after the 
faithless gazelle and light zephyr einjiloycd in you^ carriage, 
when* we sec you brought to China by ships named after deceits, 
ful woman, how can* we help feeling a repugnance to you. It is 
true that Mr. Cooke proves that ybu do not ruin the Chufbse, 
that Mr. Mcajiows shews opium to be as harmless a cargo as sug^; 
•''it is* true, some think, you have done incbthnable benefit to China, 
,* but until opium clippers are called by other names we can have 
to do with you. Such must be*^the soliloquy ofNihe res- 
mercliant, who has read on the subject It iea pHy aeiue- 
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thing k aot done in the matter, it is useless to what^s in a name, 

<d2l o^ifin oUpi^ra^ire called ^e washervroinan’s daughteir or the 
^dairymsm’s ^li^t; till then no man with anj regard for his 
*racter deal in opium. For the odier trade it seems Yeij doubt¬ 

ful, whether the opening of China* will gr^tly affect the import 
of woollens and cottons. Cooke’s experience went to prove 
the inland custom-houses a myth; it is certain that they were no 
hindrance to the introduction of opium, it seems difScult to un¬ 
derstand wUy they shouldhe so to that of other articles of trade. 

The opening of new ports is an advantage, though two of 
those opened by the old treaty are almost unfrequented, but it 
is rather a pity that certain ports should have been fixed on. What 
was wanted was that y|p should have been allowed to send Con¬ 
suls whither we pleased, on trade increasing sufiSciently to need 
their presence, but there were doubtless reasons for taking the 
other course, and wc must not grumble. At any rate if China does 
not increase its demands on Manchester and Preston, it will be 
because it really has enough cloth of its own, and perhaps better 
suited for its own purposes. 

Our manufacturers must heed the lesson, Cooke-would din 
into them, that you must suit your wares to the tastes of the 
consumers, uot vainly endeavour to bend them to your ot^ 
whims and fancies. If the Chinese shoemakers in Calcutta made 
all their shoes like those worn by the weeping willows of the 
flowery land, 1 am afraid they would not be so prosperous as 
they are now; let Manchester send for Cliina patterns and work 
from them,‘and not adventurously insist on introducing its own 
fashions. 

One thing more requires to be arranged, and then one might 
be tempted to go into trade—the Exchange. While it is in the 

fearful state it is in now, one can have no comfort in money matters. 
The endless changes in the comparative value of dollars and 
copper cash, the endless and arbitrary diffe^noes in the value! of 
diimrent dollars, the ridiculous system by which a dollar with 
half the silver punched away is of more value than one fresh 
fr6m th« mint, these endless fluotuatione are enough to drive an 
'ordinary person mad. Until some radical change is Introduced, 
commerce must be concomitant with irritation. It is one of the 
• best articles of the treaty which declares that duties shall hence¬ 
forth be paid in taels of sycee silver. The* merchants in Shan- 
ghifi axe mtroducing the satae syatem*of making aU payments by 
wm^t as Gk>venunent have determined not to establirii a Mint 
at Hong-kong. As we do not like the Bussu^’s'epin ingots at- 
home, we introduction of sycee to the exclusion of dollars will, 
be a great convenience, supjiosing the suppl;;^ does not tun short. 
ShonSl occur, some wise merchant will think of having 
Uabos, 1859. 
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]|il 3 sent t» Olcut^ta aitd felted dowi^ «nd frmu itomp 

ed ingots Fe yet m time come to m umveml dollar. 
Xlie attempt to intr^uoe die use of English inoiiey into the, 
EugVidi oolouy, Houg-kong, was a failure; perhaps it is fbr the 
^hest that we ehould led ofn in this manner rather than start a 
new coin at once. But we are digressing from our subject. 
Trade in China is full of risk, and replete with trouble, but the 
fortunes with Whidi China merchauts retire shew that it pays, 
and with a prospect of gain English merchants fear* nothing. 

Kow for the manners and customs, not that in going to China 
we need adopt them, but that we may know what we hare to 
expect; perhaps if we find them less barbarous than wc fear, tliat 
we may not utterly ignore them. ^ 

. First of all human institutions comes marriage, and as the 
most interesting it is the first that shall occupy our attention. 
In making a match, the fii$st thing to be regarded is that the 
families are on a par one with another, tlic next to engaged a pro¬ 
fessional matchmaker to condude it. The Chinese are a practi¬ 
cal people, and obj*‘Ct t'^ wasting limf’ on any thing from whidi 
they are to derive no pro|5t, and if love is labor lost what then is 
wooing. The Chinese vote it a miisanci’, and hire some one to do 
itsfor them. The matchmaker goes to the father of tlie young lady 
and tells him that Mr. So-and-lrk>, ayoudi of surpassing talent and 
sufficient means, desires to pluck a peach blossom from his tree; 
the steritoparent repKes giavely that he will ask a friend to 
manage the affiiir for him, and the friend and the matclnuaker settle 
between them what shall be the amount of the betrothal presents. 
If the bridegroom is dissatisfied with the appearance of his per¬ 
haps unloi ely bride, ho can send her back, but he forfdts these 
presents, otherwise they are returned to him when his wife 
comes home. Few matches once concluded are broken oflT. 
A man being, we read, one day in a great passion witli his wife 
got* an immense ston^ and shattered the pride of her kitchen—an 
enormous saucepan. ‘ Why did you not* said the neighbours, ‘•ra¬ 
ther break her head.’ ‘ Too much expense,’ was tlie philosophical 
reply. A kettle costs onlj 100 cash, a wife two or tliree hun¬ 
dred dollars. 

Love rarely enters into Cliinese interiors, their system of 
crubhing the aficcrions—^the shutting up of the women prevents it,* 
One who has never been abroad cannot feel that yearning for# 
one’s native land, that wheh we have*a ntoment’s release from*|he 
affairs of our .business, chokes us here. One who has not flirted 
•'Oannbt love,*but these Chinese households are not so unhappy as 
.•one would suppose, the wife knowing that if she gives* loose to 
' toimm and temper, if she neglects her household or Ordinary 
jeer husband can turn her out of doors; the husband think- 
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ix^ fiuril; if he drives her to stiicid^, asd Httle 17111 make a Chiim*- 
Woman* do m, hd Will have the expense of getting another wife, 
»8o the^ generally manage to mb on. tolerably well together. 
Somctunee indeed the ihen take, as the law allows them, a oom- 
plement of secondary wives; then ujaless they con aJSbrd each a 
separate house, timy are convinced l^t neither Mormonism nor 
IslamiKm is a pleasant, even if a true creed; they soon learn^that 
however chumdng one rair lady may be, with the exception of 
black eyes, she will soOn possess no beauties When she gets a 
cotm^nion. Wise men will be content with one. 

Weddings in China—although the ceremony of marriage is 
simple, the two merely pledging each other in a cup of wine, the 
symbol of the cup of bliss or misery they are henceforth to qua^ 
together—are grand atfairs. Plays and lanterns, gongs and bag¬ 
pipes, feasting and drinking, are all called in to dnll sense, daa- 
zle ^jfcfiye, and drown reflection even in the poor femily. Cooke 
dcsdjfPI^ the bride dressed in borrowed finery, seated on a 
barrel, the husband and bis friends drinking saia^ee, and tbe 
bagjpipe screecliing at the door. ^ 

^e other ceremony of life, or rather the ceremony of death, 
is equally noisy, equally joUy. Chinamen like to have their 
coffins in their houses ages before they die; it is pleasantfto 
look on the handsome dress, for they are richly carved, they are 
to wear below, when finally they are put into it. If it be con¬ 
venient to bury them, they carried’to their grvQe amid the 

crash of gongs and the banging of crackers; if not they are laid 
bye* for a convenient season, the Chinamen hiring people to wait 
for them as tiiey do to woo, and consoling themselves for the 
loss they have sustained by calculating the wealth, the dear 
deceased or, as they would say, the revered ancestor, has left be¬ 
hind him, and drinking samshee. 

But if we are to go to China it will be better for us to seek 
out these customs there, only remembering to believe but one- 
hadf of what we see, scarcely anything, perhaps nothing, of what 
we are told. And speaking of this we have yqt m allude to the 
mfficulties in the way of acquiring the language. Dictionaries there 
are many, but the sinologue to whom you refer sa/s, ‘ Oh they 
are all u'^eless, wait till mine comes our; grammars there are too, 

’ but you read the language has no grammar; you disbelieve it, 

‘ but what are you to do ? , , 

•Nor will the people nelp you out of your difficulty. They have 
an objection to barbarians speaking the flowery language at all. 
It you make the slightest error in pronunciSition, they will aflfeet’ 
to mistinderstand you, and how are you to learn the accent* 
from Opoka. You must defer it till you get there, and then gjve 
youfflelf up’ to Cooke’s abomination—^the Chineise 
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With oiie of tlioee, you loarn from Cooke, you may pos^bly 
be able to suealc rfter two years^ study. If one wishes to go to 
China to atuay the Chinese, and not one’s own countrymen settled 
there, one must make up one’s mind to sacrifice two years. We 
have not patience to do this, so leave the subject oi China in 
disgust If we had thought of the langui^e earlier, we should 
have been saved all our trouble. Echoii^ hjj. Cooke’s sentiinent 
that if we would do anything iu China we must abolish Chinese, 
we sit down to wmt until this is done for us. 
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Art. if.—*1. Beport on the Criminal Admini^aBm of the 
PmjmA for 1857. 

2. TJii Punjanh Dur&^lCe Manuat Compiled by Lieut. 
Couoi^EL ClarkEj uate Officiating Commissioner oe 
THE Lahore Division. 

3 , Report of the Inspector of Prisons in the Punjatihyfor the year 
1857. Bj Authority. Lahore. 1858. 

4, The Jail Manual for the use District Officers in the 
Punjauh, By C. Hathaway, M. D. Published by Au¬ 
thority. Lahore. 1858. 

5. Cirailar Orders of the Judicial Commissioner, Punjauh 
1853—1856 (iiwluswe.) Lahore. 1858. 

We propose to give a short account of crime in the Punjaub, 
and thb means taken for its prevention and punishment. I'hosc, 
who make Blue Books their special study, and who look with 
greater interest for the publication of official return's and Go¬ 
vernment reiJorts, than for the next Quarterly or the newest 
novel, cannot fail to have informt'd themsehes tliat, in the Pun¬ 
jaub, crimes are divided into four general classes, not according 
to the nature of the offences, but with respect to the degree of 
atrocity which attends their eommission. The first class em¬ 
braces the most heinous offences, all niurders and Vrimfes in 
which wounds have been inflicted with murderous intent. In 
the second cUass are comprehended culpable homicide and crimes 
accompanied with serious injury to the person, but in which no 
intention to commit murder is apparent. Common felonies 
constitute the third class; wlule the crimes of fourth class atro¬ 
city include the whole catalogue of misdemeanours. By this 
arrangement, an assault may bo <‘laBsifled under any of th^se 
divisions, and dacoity, burglary, catlle-steaJing, and a variety of 
other offences may appear as crimes of highest or medium atro¬ 
city, if the circumstances under which they afe committed be 
. aggravattng or otherwise. 

Heinous offences ai*e uncommon in tiie Punjaub.* Thuggee 
is almost^ extinct. Not a single case was reported during the 
‘ ’whole of last yeai*. Dacoity, formerly a national and soniewhat 
»c^valrous crime, is now scarcely known. No bands of armed 
marauders patrol the roa^, and plunder the houses of the rich. 
The Lattial is a stranger in the land of the five rivers. Be¬ 
tween the prince and the ryot, there aremo lanAolders with*’ 
wide loeal mfluence to rouse an idle peasantry at their call for*, 
the defence of an ima^nary boundary or the redress of a fanci¬ 
ed Wro^. l^ots and affrays there are. But even these tbro 
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few» Nod spiing frCHn iiHpuljsj’e atidpassioa, aotfirom prcaa^^ditatjon 
imd ireyeage. It is the pride uit‘ tiis Pimjaub Goveriuueut, tiud/ 
under its idgorous rule gang <»bue has disappeared. Despera¬ 
does have before the face of law, administered without rigid 
formalities, by men of strong common sense and manly English 
honesty. The police may be corrupt—^where in India are they 
immaculate 7 —the physical aspect of the country afibrds many 
facilities for crime, the people are restless and impulsive, yet 
atrocious crime has been put down with a rapii^ty elsewhere 
unknown. Within the hut six years, it has dimmished one^ 
half^ In 1852, the crimes of tirst class atrocity numbered 415, 
while in 1857,'notwithstanding the excitement of that memora¬ 
ble year, they amounted to only lb5. There is a similar, though 
somewhat smaller, decrease in the second clas& of offences. In 
both classes, the decrease has been gradual, not sudden, and is 
tlierefore to be attributed to the vigour and efficiency with 
which inflexible law has been dispensed, and not to a combina¬ 
tion of casual circumstances. . 

Probably the most common among the more heinous crimes is 
that of murder, not the deliberate crime of avarice, but murder 
freon passion, impulse, jp«*lousy, pride- -a crime not inconsistent 
viith much that is generous m the offender. All along the 
northern frontier and down the DerajiU, where impetuous moun¬ 
tain blood warms in the \eins of a people keenly sensitive to in¬ 
jury Bud'owift to resent it, passion jiartakcH much of the character 
of chivalrous impulse, and the victim of the law is not unfre^uently 
a man of liigh and ardent feeling. But even among thfcse tnbefe the 
force of law has asserted itself, and men of note among the moun¬ 
tains, whose hands were reddened in the older times with more 
than one murder, have been heard to lament over the loss of 
what they termed the sports of bye-gone days. The next fertile 
source of bloodshed is woman. How many victims have been 
sacrificed at her shvne, since first the fatal charms of Helen 
sowed discord between the East and West. The rape of Io,*we 
are told by the Father of History', was the beginning of wrongs. 
But the orieilta!l cliaracter must have become radically*chanjgcd . 
since the days when Herodotus recorded that “the Persmns 
‘ consider that, while none but wicked men carry oft' women by 
‘violdhoe, fools only, trouble themsehes about them when they* 

* are once taken away, because they could never have bemi 
‘ ried off, unless they had Been consenting.” (piio. 4). A return 
to the philosophical indifterence of the old Persian worthies is, 
‘'in this Gounitry where the marriage tie sits so lightly, a consum- 
(•matkm devoutly to be wished. Murders arising from social 
|||g|||i 'Ure the most difficult of all to suppress, because they are 
under the influence of momentary unoohtroliabfe ex- 
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liltement, wlxen the sanctioxis of Iaw Are entirelj absent ham the 
toemoiy. The insulting glanoe, ^ angry word, dea^y 
J>low, follow eaeh other with such starSing rapidity, that the 
crime ia oonsummated almost before the intention is fornted. 
t^h xnardem are now confined chiefly to the frontier p^ula- 
tion. They also occur not unfrequently among Ihe Jats. These 
Jats have a custom of claiming a right to the custody of a de¬ 
ceased broth^A wife, and in many cases, as was usual under the 
Levitical economy, to marry her. Not nnfrequently this claim 
of an indefeasible fight in the widow is disagreeable to the woman 
hc|self, who prefers to marry into another family—a course 
which in&lHbly gives rise to quarrels sometimes ending in 
bloodsheiL Iii the course of last year, a case came tinder the 
writer’s observation, in which a Sikh Jat, smarting under the 
supposed disgrace brought on his house by the marriage of his 
widowed sister-in-law to a man of another family, cut down the 
woman, her husband and her child, and then drowned himself in 
a tank. The records of the Criminal Courts contain many such 
instances of the fatal effects of rage and jealousy. 

Making allowance however for cases of this kind, heinous 
crime is by no means frequent in the Funjaub. It is not with 
crime of the first class, nor yet of the second, but with offences 
of minor magnitude, that Government has now to deal in the 
way of reform and prevention. In these too there has been con¬ 
siderable improvement within the last foirr years. The* question 
indeed has often been raised whether, granting that heinous 
crinife has been suppresbed under British rule, it be not equally 
true that petty crime has increased. In 1852 this question at¬ 
tracted the attention of the home Government, and at that time 
the general impression seemed to be that minor crime had cer¬ 
tainly not been put down witji the same vigour and success, as 
offences of a blacker dye. This imprchsion was fully justified 
by the Funjaub crimind btatisrics, and tliakChicf Commissionw, 
while admitting its general toith, attributed it to the ficilities 
for the escape of petty criminm aribing from “ the distance of our 
^ * CourtsAthe delays in justice, the inexperience bt'hfficers, the in- 
* * doleiice and indifference of the people, the technicality of our 
‘ system, *nd the extent of proof which it demands.” (Circular 
*68 of 1854). Offences of the third and fqurth classes haft been 
steadily on the increase from the commencement of oiur rule, and 
thgy continued to beebme gradually more and more numerous 
up to the year 1854. How much of this apparent increase was 
due to tiio greater eflSciency of the police in deteetmg and re? * 
porting uffences, wq forbear to enquire. It has become too com-*, 
mon to take refuge from damning facts of this kind behind the 
speoknu* pleA of increased zeal and intelligence on the pact*of 
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the police. Allowing thi^ excuse its full weight duHng 
earUej^ears of pur Govenuxieut» when the police were iintralned 
and omoers were abnost exclusively engaged in laying aeep and 
broad the foundali<m8 of a new power, it seems scarcely to 

explain the steady growth of minor ezimo, up to so late a period 
as the year 1^54. This becomes the more apparent when it is 
remembered that the percentage of acquittals to onnvictions like¬ 
wise increased, a fact which is quite inconsistent with any very 
great iumrovemont in tlie efficiency of the detective force. Nor 
18 it sufficient to urge a greater willingness^ on the part of the 
people to give evidence, arising from wie certainty of our law 
and the lessened fear of abuse and maltreatment. For the 
people do not sympathise with us in our efforts to check 
crime. They are most unwilling to render assistance to the 
police, and give evidence in our Courts witli the greatest 
reluctance. 

We are therefore compelled to admit that, immediately af¬ 
ter the introduction of British authority into the Punjaub, 
while serious crim** bec^tme almost extinct, there sprang up 
under the* shadow of the law a weedy harvest of minor of¬ 
fences. Was this to be wondered at ? Was it not natural that 
wnth the introduction of law and order, turbulent and lawless 
men, accustomed to the excitement and freedom of a rude Go¬ 
vernment, should seek an outlet for their rapacity in stealthy 
crime, which no speed of comummeation and no perfei^tion of 
police communioafion can altogether prevent ? If we analyse 
the crindnaL stiitistics, we shall find that it is to secret and profit¬ 
able crime of a minor kind, that the old marauding tribes of the 
Punjaub liave now betaken themselves. To take the-third class 
of offences, the common felonies, we find indeed that on the whole 
there has been a marked and steady decrease within the last 
four years. In 1854, offences of this kind numbered 24,103, 
wliile in 1857 the ^gregate amounted to only 17,875, being a 
decrease of more than one-fourth. But let us analyse this. .By 
the arrangement which prevaildlbi the Punjaub, the class of 
common felonies is made to contain only burglary, simple th€^, 
cattle-stealing and one or two other offences, which are of rare ' 
occurrence and therefore need not be separately mentiqped. Now 
from * 1852 to 1854, the cases of burglary rose from 3,630 to* 
4,213, and in 1857 they numbered 4,397. The percentage of 
burgWies to the total offences of the third grade lias progress^e- 
ly increased from 17^ to 24^ per cent. Simple theft and cat&e- 
jstealing, on the other hand, have decreased, sithough cattle-stCal- 
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ealierlj the crim^ of th<e pastoral districts lying in the een^ of 
the Do^bs of the Fnnjcftih. It is s^urcel^ eonsmered a cdone hy 
.the natives. Those who suiihr from it look upon it rnorem 
the light of a nuisance than a felony, while to the minds of the 
perpetrators it assumes the (dMtracter of an honourable calling. 
Boys are taught to earn iheir first turban by the theft of a bm« 
falo or a cow. 

Extraordinary facilities are afforded for cattle-lifting by 
the peeuliai* nature of the Punjaub plains. In the centre 
of each of the Doabs, lie extensive sandy plains, covered with 
low brushwood, or the tall jungle-grass. Here and there at 
vast distances by intervening bc*btude io planted "a lowly hamlet, 
with a small batch of stunted sugar-cane or half-grown corn 
forced from the reluctant soil. The population is scanty and 
scattered. Their chief wealth consists in their goats, tlieir buf¬ 
faloes and their cows; their chief food coarsely ground com and 
the milk which their herds su])ply. Into these jungle tracts, 
the villagers, skirting the borders, send their cattle under the 
charge of a boy, sometimes of their women or blind old men, to 
crop the herbage where some lingering pool has afforded to the 
neighbouring hoil a little jujc(‘ and verdure. Scattered singly up 
and down the plain, i^here^er their instinct leads them in scareh 
of food, liidden from the neglectful herdsmen by the intervening 
bushes, the wandering cattle fall an easy prey to the cattle-lifter, 
and before the theft is discovoied the prize is miles wway? min¬ 
gling with the large herds of the grazier in the centre of the 
wdOte, If ib burjiribing witll what patien(*e and accuracy the 
professional trackerb will follow the thieves through those soli¬ 
tudes, guided only by the faint trail left in the mutable sand. 
For forty or fifty miles together they will follow the trail and 
pounce on the thie\es, when they thought pursuit had been 
eluded. Tales of fiction or of military adventure, and bqoks 
of travel amid the scenes of savage life, have given world-wide 
fame to the acut§ iii'-tinct of the Indian trail-paity and the Hot¬ 
tentot on the ‘ sfoor.* But* the dusty records of crime ia the 
J^njauh contain instaimcs of the sagacity of the Khojet, or pro- 
fesbional tracker, as wc^derful as either. 

Cattierlifting has been the subject of special legislation. The 
• attention of the officers of the Commission has b^n particularly 
directed to its detection and suppression, and a combination of fine 
aij^ flogging, or impribhnnaent, has bdfen sjiecially introduced as its 
appropriate puni^ment. Under these vigorous measures which 
hifre l»en adopted, cattie-stcaling, which never was a callii^* 
followed by the class of hardened offenders, is gradually dim&« 
nishing. 

Bnrti^y there is almost the only crime which is de(MedIy*on 

Xabqb, 1869. 
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ih® in^reaB®. It is not only relatively, but absolutely, more 
pevaleut now than it was ever known to be before.* Tbe 
burglars are the reallv criminal population of the Punjaub, 
aSEid ^ deterred by tlie vigilance of Government alone from 
betaking themselves to more open and violent crime. Dur¬ 
ing €he exdltement of 1857, the Cis-Sutlej States and 'Mool- 
tm were the two divisions of the Punjaub which were most 
disturbed, and in which tlie power of the Jaw wai» least felt. Ac¬ 
cordingly, in these divisions, the burglars betook themselves 
as of old to the roads, and highway robberies became exceeding¬ 
ly pevalent, as the following extract from the Criminal Repoi t 
of last^ year wiH show;—In the Cis-Sutlej States, while sim- 
* pie highway robberies have doubled, there has. been a great 
‘ decretoc in burglaries, thefts and cattle-stoaling. In the Jjahore 
‘Division, theft has decreased to a remarlvalde degree, while 
‘ burglai tes and cattle-stealing eases are rathe r more numerou'' 
‘than in 1856, In Mooltan, thefts have diminished considera- 
‘ bly, while highway robberies have increased from 4 to 15, and 
‘ there has been a large increase of ^42 in cattle theft.” 

With tJje reprn (d order the footpads will again fall back on 
their burglarious < dlings. The ranks of‘ the burglars are suppL- 
ed>by the Nuzabe..-s, the Sausccs, the Pukkewars, the Bhowreas 
and other outcast and gipsy tribes, who fbimed the old criminal 
population under 1 he former regime. These men, by profession 
beggears, wrmin-himtcrB, acrobats, without lf»cal or social attach¬ 
ments, bj disposition and training callous and indifferent to pain, 
outcasts fn>m ho< iety and with ndthing to lose, deterred by a m- 
gllant police from taking to the roads, fatten on systematic and 


from the heat and cold, and vagrancy is frieir only calling. Wan¬ 
dering often from village to village in strolling parties to display 
their gymnastic feat*-, they pick up such scraps of local informa- 
rion as favour tlieir criminal designs. It is believed that among 
many of their Ifipsy tribes there exist organised societies for rob¬ 
bery and tlwft, with ramifications through many \illage» far and 
near and a system of operationia complete in all its details. 

Thd state of property in India affords many facilities for the 
pcrpeti-ataon of Imrglary. Money is not invested, but looked up 
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ia wortlilebs boxes, burled in cbambera proteotcd <«jly by mud 
walls or rotten docH's, unguarded and cdmost forgotten^ o^^ng 
a tempting bait on which the burglar is not slow to seize* Large 
though, this class of cnmes is shown by the statistical returpa 
to be, the reported burglaries constitute but a fraction of those 
which are actually perpetrated. In the Punjaub, as in the Re* 
gulation Provinces, jKilice offiLoers are in certain instances pro¬ 
hibited from investigating cases of burgla^, or taking any st^ 
to bring thd offenders to justice. “ Section 2 of Regulation iL 
*ol‘ 1832 enacts that thefts and burglanes, unattended with per* 

‘ >^una] violence, i>Uall not be investigated without a petition from 

* the person injured, unless an expre-ss order to that effect be 

* issued by the Magistrate or Joint Magistrate to whom the 

* Thanuadar is sul>ordinate, and the Thannadar must act 
‘accordingly.’”* On firbi tlioughts it might appear that tlio 
cases would be few in whieh a real sufferer would neglect 
to oouiplain to the police, ISiot bO. Whetlier from natural 
apathy on the pju-t of the people, tlie corruption of the police, 
distrust of our courtb, lear of offending the head-men of the 
village or whate\er other cause, certain it is that in many 
parts of the Puujaub, cases of tiiis kind, wliich ai*e brought with¬ 
in the juriadiction of the jMilice by complaint, are but a fractiqp, 
often a small one, of the number of cases of burglary committed, 
and the number of pt^os actually investigated is again only a 
fraction of the cases reported. 

Burglary in the Fuujaub is a ver^ migratory offence. It ap¬ 
pears iu and disajipears from villages and districts with the most 
surprising suddennesb. This is of itself sufficient to indicate tliat 
the wautlering outcast tribes are the principal perpetrators of 
the crime. The arrival of a single vagabond in a village is of¬ 
ten tlie aignal for the commencement of a series of startluig 
thefts, burglaries aud robberies, wliich it baffles the police to ac¬ 
count for or detect. The property is easily made away with or 
concealed, the locality f)f the crime is the heart of the village 
where the tracking-system, the never-failing rcbource of the 
l\injaub police in. difficulties, is totally ufoele^,*and the detec¬ 
tives are at fault. The dry sandy beds of streams, %nd the bro¬ 
ken ravipes formed by the torrents which in the rains cut for 
themselves a path from the mountains to the peat arterial 
rivers, are the favourite hidinpplaces 'for stolen* property. 
TAnketa of gold and eilvfer and ml small articles of value find a 
rcSidy market in the shops of the Zurgnrs or goldsmiths, where 
the crucible soon removes all risk of di8C?pvery. RffectuaUy-. 
to cheek burglarious crime, a strict watch must be kept over. 


* Manual, £>. 78. 
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ihe xmgratory ^psy tHbes. Surveillance is indeed hy^ law 
eimcnnda But in few instances is it iu(»e tlian nominal 
Men belonging to these criminid cla^s are supposed to live 
nlwa^ under the shadow of the JaU. An order ^in tlie‘ 
Magistrate is at any timej, without a speoiHc charge, suificient 
to authorise their incaroexation in default of security for good 
oouduct* It is supposed that their names are all registered in 
the Thannah books, that they dare not leave their villages 
without a ticket-of-leave from the Thaunadar. ' The head" 
men of the villages in which they resade are presumed to be 
answerable for their conduct, and for reporting their departure 
from their homes.* All this looks very well iu theory, and it 
would be well if it were put in practice. Unfortunately 
however it is not rigidly enforced. The law is at present a dead 
letter. 

lint not only ought tlie head-men of villages to be compell¬ 
ed to report tbe absence of any of these gii^sies from their 
homes, if homes tlieir rude grass shelter can be called, but 
they should be made responsible that the arrival of all strangers 
within their boumlories is duly intimated to the police at the 
Tliannah. In a not far difieront but more disorganised slate of 
S(^iety it was that Allred the flreat made every householder an- 
sweraole, not only for the behaviour of Hi's iamily, but also of his 
guests? if they enjoved his hospitality for a longer period than 
three vdaya. No stranger can prowl about an Indian village un¬ 
known to the head-men, who should be made to report the arrival 
and to become seeurily for the good bchavioiir of eveny Sauaec or 
other vagabond, whom they allow to enter or to remain iu the 
village more than two or three days. Every member of the out¬ 
cast tribes should be puni&hcd as a vagrant, who does not regis¬ 
ter himself at the Thannah nearest to his village, and none 
should be allowed to leave the village without the consent, not 
of the Tluinnahdar, but,of the Lumberdars, who should become se¬ 
curity for his good behaviour during absence. Head-inen of vil¬ 
lages are the parties whom we should strive to enlist in the in¬ 
terest of tbe police. Unless the people of the country .heartily 
co-operato vyith us in our efforts to suppress crime, no mere police 
reforms will be of any avail Village watchmen are on][y report- 
carriers between the village and the Thannah, and they are al¬ 
lowed to carry only* such reports as are pleasing to toe land¬ 
holders, who are their bread-^nders. Ofle or two hejm-men, really 
determined to put down crime and heartily enlisted on too side 
.of the law, yrould bo infinitely more serviceable than any num- 
-b*er o^Chowkedars. But the cases are few in which the vdllagers 
give any aid whatever to the police. Surprisingly active aiul 

‘ Cir. 18 of 1866. 
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demonstrative tibey can show themselvesi if a mutine^ is to be 
caught, or a party of sepoys to be intercepted. There is a motive 
for that. The head of eveiy ihutineer in so much gold. But 
\lie samt; motive it is which renders them apathetic in other cases. 
Crime is a source of gain to the village head. In Ireland the 
odium in which the name of infbnnor is held and a not ground^ 
loss terror oi the far-reaching arm of the assassin, ai'e the great 
obstacles in the way of obtaining good police information. In In¬ 
dia the mlice*are at fault becau'sc criminals purchase shelter from 
the head-men of the villagc><, to whom crime becomes a source 
of profit. The landholders screen criminals from justice op the 
understanding that they will receive a share in the proceeds of 
crime. The moment this ceased to be a profitable course, they 
would drive them with ignominy from the villages. If the head-men 
ghe them shelter, how dare the villagers complain? A bold 
man must he be who would oppose tlio village heads. It is easier 
and cheaper to submit quietly to the loss occasioned by theft, 
than to oppose an organisation headed by the Lumberdar. 
Therefore it is that a large proportion of the crimes which are 
committed never reach the ears of the police. 

Why should not Glo\ ernment set apart tracts of jungle or other 
land and deport the gipsy tribes for their colonisalion, placing thepi 
directly under surveillance of the police and punishing every man 
who left the colojiy without permission ? These tribes have n6 local 
ties. They are known to be thieves by profession. It isrfidmitted 
on all hands that their coercion is a matter of necessity. Although 
the »e8traint*would fall 6c^ crely on the present race, accustomed 
to a free and roving life, yet their children would grow up with 
fixed attachmeuts and in the course of thirty years or less, their 
wandering liabits would be broken.* have virtually a penal 
colony in the heart of the country is indeed to be deprecated, 
but unless some such plan be adopted to train tlie gipsies to ha¬ 
bits of honest labour, to root them out pf the vul^cs whdre, 
though sheltered, they are despised and uninfluenced by the hope 
of ever raising their social position, it will be difficult to check 
the incr^se of burglaries. To insist on the resfkinsibility of the 
* head-men of the villages is not of itself enough. »No Sausee 
would be, sheltered for a moment were his crimes not profitable 
> to his protectors. Fiues are inoperative. ^ If small, me village 
pays them from the proceeds of the burglaries; ii heavj, the Ma¬ 
gistrate dares not exaet them through fear of being unable to 
show a clean revenue balance-sheet Beport the criminal tribes 
from the villages, collect them in two or three 8epai;ate colonies,* 
where they can easily be watched, traia them to habits of i|LduB-, 

* See De Qainoejr'e Revolt of the Tartare" in his' SekcUons’ for an instanoo 
of tito*on a large \BCMe. 
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try, r^Ddove them from ft life of eubjectiou to constant scorn and 
contempt, which has deadened ftU their better ieelings, and some- 
thiag mi^t be effected. Bemdbal from the villages would be a 


the police, no exertions on Inc part of the Jl^gistrate, could sue- 
cecd in bringing the criminal to justice, the Magistrate, as a 
last resource, ])ethought liimbetf of btrelching the law and play¬ 
ing iJic despot for a season. He accordingly ordcifcd all the \a- 
grants to be seized, and cmplo}^<‘d them in repairing tbe“di!stnct 
roads, under the eve of tbe police. Wouderful was the success 
of tliis measure. C/rime, at least burglary and theft, almost dis- 
afjpcared, and person and property became secure throughout 
the district, Alight not all these tribes be settled rent free on 
unoccupied land, where the police can watch and control them? 
The penalty for leaving the colony should be, not imprisonment, 
but penal lab»)ur on the roads, the canals or other public works. 
What is the use of iTUi)risoning such men ? It never deters them 
from crime. It never rofonns them. They are too poor not to 
find prison life luxurious, too deadened in feeling lo be affected 
by its disgrace. 

< Having thus analysed the third class of crimes, comprising 
the ordinary felonies, we would now biictly advert to the fourth 
class, which does uot require to be minutely disciibscd. This 
clase^ indkides a few oonimou felonies, but chiefly those miscel¬ 
laneous offences, falling short of felony, which are vaguelj deno¬ 
minated misdemeanors. Child-stealing and coining are •pro¬ 
bably the only two felonies of fliis class wliicli have decrc^ised 
under our rule. It cannot be doubted tliat forgery and per¬ 
jury have increased iimnensely in practi(‘e under our documen¬ 
tary and juratory system. But this is an evil which arises, uot 
from the procedure of the Courts in itself, but from the general 
low tone of morality Among the ])eople, and which cannot there¬ 
fore be remedied by legislative efforts. Simple misdemeanors 
naturally become numerous, in proportion as property becomes 
secuiw and justice certain. The criminal Court be(»omes 
arbitrator in di8])iites which, with hot blood and under an irregu¬ 
lar Go'^cimuent, lead to affrays and bloodshed. Witfein certain 
linubr tlierefore intTeaae in tliis class of offences is rather a hope¬ 
ful than a discouraging sign. During last year, misdemeanors 
were less numerous in th? Punjaub Ihaft in 1856. Since the cibm- 
mencement of our rule however they have increased enormously, 
‘.and even the apparent decrease during last year maybemoremo- 
• WriiMri than real, considering the unparalleled excitement which 
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aors are of very ambiguous character, and partake largely of the 
nature of injuries, for yrhich remedy ought to w rather m 
tJie Civil tlmn the Criminal CAirt. At Ica^t they cannot wfl^ 
proprietj; be called crimes, nor can those who are convicted of 
ihcir commission be in every ease termed criminals. 

For the Punishment of convicts the Puiijaub Government had 
provided extensive Jail acconimodatinn. The Punjaub prisons 
liave sprung up entirely under BritiJi rule. In the Sikn times 
they wer^ unknown. Tried by an unwritten law, which was 
administered and interpreted by irresponsible Judges, i'riminals 
were freely fijied and severely mutilated, but seldom imprison¬ 
ed or put to death. IVdltical otfenders were souiHimert inearce- 
Tatcd at the will of the Sirdars or provincial (Jo\ernors. Jn 
these cases, imprisonment w^as e(|uivalent to death, for the sliud- 
dcring victim.^ were immured in foul under-ground vaults, where 
they were left to perish of hunger, or were let down into old dry 
wells, whence they never returned to tlie light of heaven. Only 
in the castlis of tlie povveri'ul chiefs however were seen— 

The battled towers, the donjon keep, 

The li)oi)-holc«l grates,'where captives weep 

Ignoble ofieuders were seldom depriv ed of their freedom. la 
each of tlie large cities indeed, there evisted a kind of prison 
called the kotwalee, but it wa^ more a sort of ‘ lock-up* than a Jail 
in vvlmh criminals evpiated their oftences'in duress vife 'The 
army dinfted numbers of the eiiinu’als into its ranks, and those 
who ^ere not fortunate enough to CMVipe into'this city of re¬ 
fuge^ atoned for their crimes by tlicforfeitureof tliei)*proi>erty or 
the loss o*f their coiporeal members, hliiting the nose, cutting off 
the hand, severing of the ‘ tendon achilu '* were the mutilations most 
commonly Inflicted, and there are ni<iny prisoners now in our 
Jails whose tell-tale bodied beai silent witness to their fomjer 
crimes. The civil Jail was the gateway ef the city, to which 
debtors were chained and left to gain a meagre snstenanee from 
the charity thi’own to ibeui by the pa-isers-by. With tlie 
light of British rule and regular laws came tlie "gloomy sha- 
»*dow of prisons and jnrison discijiline. Many an ^)1d feudal 
fort because a rceeptaele for common felons. Within a few 
•years Inmi the annexation of the Puiyaub, every dfstrict 
under charge of a Magistrate had it& own Jail for vhe iiicar- 
eera\iou of its couvlcts? The original plan of (government was 
to lurnish accommodation for 10,000 jirisoncis in Jails of three 
diftbrent sizes. The largest prison was to be the great Central.' 
Jail at Lahore, intended for the recejition of convicts sentenc-^ 
ed to periods of incarceration exceeding fourteen years. Cen¬ 
tral secohd class Jails, capable of cmitaining each 800 convictU, 
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were to be erected respectively at Bawul Pindee, 0mbaila 
and Mooltan, in which long term prisoners were to. andci^o 
their sentence; while in each of the districts of the Punjaub, | 
third class Jad was to be bnilt, with accommodation for about 
360 men* This plan was most rigidly adhered to. At Uinballa 
indeed only a third class prison was erected, and the great Oen* 
tral Jail at Lahore was never cox^lCted. Sl£U, within a few 
years after tiie annexation of the Punjaub territories, prisons 
were planted over the country as thickly as the lialls jif justice. 
These were speedily filled, and as early as 1852 the accomnio* 
dation was found insufSloient tor the rapidly increasing number 
of convicts. Remonstrances were the natursd result. The Go¬ 
vernment was startled to find that in a country where Jajls had 
hitherto been unknown, and which contained a population only 
one-fifth as numerous as that of Bengal, more than one criminm 
was imprisoned for every two in the lower provinces. What 
could be the cause of this extraordinaty disproportion, and of 
wliat remedy did it admit? Bearing in mind the legacy of crime 
and lawlessness to which we succc'^ded on our entry iuto the 
Punjaub, it nevertheless beimme a grave and at the same time 
a startling question. DM not our laws make artificial crimes ? 
ISfid they not magnify into great social offences acts wliich the 
people did not generally consider criminal, and which were not 
really prejudicial to a state of society little imderstood by us ? 
Or werw the sancfioim of our laws suited to the character of the 
people? If Magistrates wcie energetic and successful in de¬ 
tecting crime. Wore they ciiually wise iu the award of its penal¬ 
ties ? It was felt that the })umshment authorised by our laws 
bore no due reference to the motives of tlio crimes, which they 
were intended to suppress, and that laws, which had beeu found 
to work tolerably well iu the other nroviuces of India under our 
ruje, had been introduced into the Punjaub without considering 
their adaptation to the peculiar habits ot the criminal population. 
Whatever may have been the cause of the rapid increase in the 
number of convicts, immediate measures were required to check 
the iMl, whi^h* had grown out of all due proportion *o the T[)o- 
pulation ofi the Punjaub territories. 

The expected issue of the new final code, which Jhe Indian 
Comjhission had prepared, prevented any extensive measures of 
law reform being undertaken at that time. Matters were there¬ 
fore allowod to continue * very much in* the same state in w^ch 
they were. Some little ^ood however resulted from the dis- 
.cussioxL which had been msed. Although it was not worth vfhile 
to iiHroduce reforms in the criminal law, which might be hasty 
and ill-considered, when a new code was daily expected which 
was to embody the collective opinions of some of the foremost of 
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English and Ixiudmn improvements Wex« 

ne-veithelesS eB^eeted m matter of prWn dhioMme. Hm 
•ptaetK4 mind td* the Comims^^loimr, Mr. Montgomery, 

Heined tbo opportuniliy for sngg^Ung the imoptlen of a system 

of tfeerards iot good Ocpiidnot he uails^ Mr. >imitgmiiery’s phm 

was based on the three lowing proposithme* whkih had oem^ 
approved by Govermnent fiom a seHies of propoeajb embodied in 
a mlnutie» v^eh the Jn^Hai Commii»<uoneie: submitted vriih 

a new to Js^ refonn i*-*- 

That good (x>adaet In ;lail should entide pmonem to a remission of 
a |K*TtKai of thtiii na^^nsoniusut 

** That m additmn to the mdmary evidence ot such ( ondoet, ceiUin 
obiUtjitoiy tests hs e<»tabl»hed, such as the acquiring of a useful trade 
—tit© ieAniing to read aiul Wiifce, aud souw piojjiebs in rudimeuUry odu- 
t ition—and thattlic body of i)ij->uneis bt formed into cUs'*©* aud gangs, 
out ol wliuh Uie most d(iierviug vould be a^ipouited ovoiscers aud mo¬ 
ult ois 

Til it good Inliav^oui registers he kept, and that wooden bad|^ jmd 
tickets Ik annually given, and that ono year of exemplary ilbdaet 
sjiottld c nil tic a piisoner to a remis*)^!! of siv months lu the onguial 
tcim.’ * 

These measines, it wae hoped, toge^ther with a judicious Appu- 
calion oi hue*, and flogging to petty ciime-., would ke*cpthe num¬ 
ber of piibonci^ within duo proportion. .But, e\< cjit cti^es of 
signal “Cl vice luidcicd by a convict, as a reward loi -s^hichthc 
Boaadof Administi atiou foi tlic Punjaub Uadfoisuicily anthoribed 
tlie instant iclcajsi ol the piisomi, leinhsiou of pait of the teim 
oi im])iisoomciit, as a reward for goodconduct, waslmutcdtocri- 
iiunals under sentence for jiclty fdonies and mibdcmeaiiors. Per- 
fcons ic(on\nted weic e\pi(»ssly exeepted from the benefit of the 
rule. The intioduclion ol thifa by stem has been attended with 
the nio-t luarked success in the inciemcd y[uut and orderh efin- 
duet of tiic jnisHWiera. Di. Hathaway, m paia. 81 of lu'^last 
Jail Ueport* gi\es thowfollowing opiiuon as to the h ippy results 
ivdncli Ijjiiie followed fioin llic adojitiou of thff good belig^iour 
• b> stem:— 

The r|iinssioii of a poition ut the oiiginol term Of unpnsontucnt, as 
■ ^nwatd in cases of special good beUavioui, piogress in reading and 
wilting, or nuikod proficiency in any branch of the mauufiictures, as 
an^aUy advocated by tibe .l^dicial Commissioner, continues to work 
well, keeping up the, stimulus to quiet oideily conduct m the wards, 
and increased indubfciy m the woilv yaid. The total number of those 
who have been lelcosed from Jail cu this account la 780, wblc otherR 
have hod ^Kirtionb of tlieii bintcncc, vaiying fiom thtee inunths to one 

yew, lamittod on the came ground ” 

• • 

* Jjil Manual, p $1 



ciUicifi ASTD in ^tiib tv^^AtXB, 

A 0^i09 impriJtemejita, <>f te metre tin* 

WaH ^ imtieed introdiLoed b^tSie mdtM efforts 

<ff me Ctomiesioner amd tbe Itmpeetoar Fii^iis* com* 

pieted ihi» preWtit eiaborafe sjstem of Fut^aab ^eoddiadpSiiie* 
!Let us tn/i^wHle enquire:)— wha/t is the ordmei^ life of ^prison* 

m tbfi Pui^^ttb SU)tipo$e In offender apprehended* 

ttlea, ixmvicto^ and leu off to pn»oii and penal captivity. When 
the me^ive gate ^wns to reoeii^^ hh^i. his property Is taken 
{horn him and carmoUv registered, ^ketea ana fve^rved, ijo be 
ivsturned to him on me eaptry of Hs sentence) If it be ^r lees 
than three yeaes. But if he be doomed to imprisonment more 
than tln^ y^s, his property is ^ sold, and the proceeds are kept 
ill trust fbr him till he quits the JaiL ImmedliatelyonhiaeUteringthe 
prison, he is nude over to the barber to be shaved or have his hair 
cut, according to circumstances, unless he be a ft^kh. He is provide 
ed with a blanket, a suit ol* Jail clothin;||ltnd a sleeping mat. The 
suit of clothing consists of a woollen cap, a coat and a waiot- 
clotl^f a br^t > Silpw colour, and is made of a uniform and 
pcccftir pattern. When the Civil Surgeon makes his daily visit 
.of inspection to the Jwl on the following ipornlag, the prisoner is 
fgusented to him for ejcaminatieu, and the Surgeon f*eiiides his 
oapalnlity for labour, and recommends feudli occupation as may be 
best suited for him. Whether labour is to be with or without 
iettess, ^leponds of course on the nature of the offence for which 
the prisoner is undergoing sentence, and in some cases immunity 
from labour may be purchased by payment of a ^e*. Criminafs 
under sontenoe of imprisonment with labour in irons wear these 
fetters, which are commonly Used in all Indian JaUs. Convicts, sen¬ 
tenced to labour without fetters, wear only a ring on each ankle, 
and those suffering rimple imprisonment wear one ring only. 
This arrangement is adopted, not only as a means of ea^y dis¬ 
tinguishing these diflereilt classes of prisoners, but as a i>recau- 
tion against es<*ape. Jail-breakers, notorious offenders and re- 
oonvioied prisoners must, as a mark ofl^stinction, aW carry a 
lightning on thb left wrist. Besides these general disi^nctious, 
the malft prisoner^ a^ all classified and distributed in the wards, 
according to the nature of the offences for which they are incar¬ 
cerated. The women are confned in a separate wara, but are.. 
not classified. The boys and juvenile offenders are keptlSiistinct 
from both. Of course urraagemeut ef prisoners professed to 
be only an approximation to accuracy. The nature of the dally 
l|ibour, which the difierent prisoners are fitted to perfintn, and 
manyMpther considerations, prevent perfect acourafy of cjbsaifieai- 

^HHB^auate idea of the ordinary routine of dories in a.pro- 
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perly J*Ral w%U j^lb^red from the 

tioin from Dr* l^fhaway^ii ^ibK Msxlvi/X* 

• At gim<m f» 4a^}^bt tb# piioaem «ce rotimd; tbe X4caaaf>9r<l«mf 
rep<Mri tci(*tttie tanilE«|'t tlM doocs are opened) if aU priaouLem 
are preseotu , 

** Tk^ bameac doom sdre opejked^lbbe ni^t paoa mtnoTed xzmaedieteHv 
by tbe eweepem^ bedding rolled np, and t«ben out into the eir, tbe door 
‘trails of ti|^ banacke are * Ite^^ and the yards imept and cleaned. 
Work shoald be ooznmenced by all, half ae hour alter the 

doom are open* 

** From IS to 1 an bonr’e reet^dniiiig whieh tbiO or patObed 

gram ie eerred out to those pntNllers at hard laboqr 'vrho receive It 

« hVom i to 3 or 4 P M. work is required. 

At 4 o*d[<iok, dinner* 

** At 4^, sohooi, 

** At or 6^ aeoordll^to the peidod of the year, school ceases, and 
the pruutii^ are to be eeaiched, eomited, and locked up.** 

From sunrid^ to enmset fherefbl^, about 8 or 9 hours are devot- * 
od to labour, orm hour or oue hour and a half tdi%ducatiO% and 
the romaiuder of the time to food and rest. 

During the year 18375 the nett value of ^onvict labour in the 
Fuujaub amounted to Cq*’ 8 fie. 1,44,314* This however is tar 
below the produotive power of Jail labour. Dr. Hathaway bus 
shown most conclusively that the work of nearly one-h^ of the 
convicts is wasted iu trie performance of menial duties, which 
could be done equally wclk if not better, by half the number 
who* are atl^reeent employed in them. A couhideration quietly 
paid to .the Darogati, a service rendered to a Curkund^, will 
procure fx)r a lazy prisoner the coveted reward of being put on 
the list of “ prison servants,” who are emploved as cooks, hos¬ 
pital attendants, bsrbeii, water-carriers, &c. To such an extent 
ims tills evil grown that, in one Jail, out of 257 prisoners sentene* 
ed during the last year to labour, only >36 were employed in 
manufactures. Measures, however, ha\ e been taken to jmt an 
immediate stop to this reckless waste of labour, and doubtless 
tHe ^bamioial resultb of next year will show a cldfcided Iva/^ovi^ 
ment in the economical management of tbe Jails, and that pri« 
son labour has been rendered much more productive. It would 
’ be mos;^ desirable to abolish altogether the privilege of ptUmfaaa* 
ing immanity from labour^by payment of a fine, and to repeal the 
We which pmmits slmj^e imprisonment without labour. The sick, 
the aged, and the infirm, can be exempted from work on the re- 
commendWion of the Civil Surgeon. 

* Pm».* 24—27. 

f Tkv SuMtiateudMi of eadti w«rd, who u selected for his good eowlttct fiend Ap* 
pioilim tn mil daty, is celled Lumberda.. '* 
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1^13^ i| vi^ if ^very tonn^ withoi^ 

ia ibr wprk, mm t»«4e t© by hi» 

Ubour to tlift 4(0[^it£uat tii Ha tmp|)ort in tbW ooaniry» nnk^ 
unpri^o^iiiMmt b^ diisagtraeabie % ^batd labotif^’ vtim 

liooa reconaiieS to the meire lose of liberty. Ill ftlmcw*»t 

cgiaee iq he a fitmiehment. AM if it be true enyerUei^ that 
ia the parent of i^ioe» it it doubly eo in JaiL Begard for 
ijUie morel improvement of the pneoners ought to le^na^etrerd 
trvery (iionvict at least »o much labour, wb will heap )um aetlvdy' 


iW-IM 




i» the inevitable oou&eqoeuce of inc^enee. A writer in the A&rtA 
British Havim^ believes that ‘‘ th* basis of all true prison dis* 


jaruim jpttfview'' Deueves tnat ** tne basis of all true prison dis* 
^ oipline is Wokk, remnnerating and pelf-supportio^. The tread- 
‘ wheel, labour machines (which do nothing but fatigue the pri- 

* soner)—-all work that is primitive only, and not produotiv e, is 
‘ worse than useless; but all wi>rk that Hiben olyect, is. the most 

* valuable agent the prison rofowner liaw^^ork that has an ob- 
’'ject with it will keep in godti order and good oom^iion the 
‘most refractoi^ auJ th< lea^t robust of the whole estaddiahiaent.’^ 
It is not the esaeting of‘ toil but teaching habits of steady labour 
tiiat is tlie secret o^ref'Mu. Habit ghes t^o victory over na¬ 
ture, As Baeou saj s 5-*—“ force maketh nature mom violent in the 

* return, and custom alone doth subdue uod alter nature.” It has 
been gravely arguotl that i»risoners, on entering Jail, should be 
set to'eiAplo^ymonts diflTerent frtnn those to whiem they have boon 
biv)ught up, as being more primitive and a better test of pro¬ 
gress and diligence. We conc( he that this i© a grand mistake. 
In the first place, there is a grikd waste of produ<*tive peswer in¬ 
curred iu the 8uh©titutiou of untrained for skilled labour, llo- 
side-. this, a trade is taught whieli the prhoner will never prac¬ 
tice after his release, and he i© made to forget In a measure the 
oooppataon to which he will ino<?t naturally betake hnuselt' on his 
return to his village. •• If a man has ficlclb to plough ho will raot 
sit down to make hlioos, nor will the shoemaker betake himself 
to weaving. The prohibition of out-door ])ri8oti labour of oour^ 
prei oilts in a ^reat degree any allotment of agiiculturoMsbour, 
Still that iff no reason why, as is often done, labour should not 
as far 'as possible be assigned with reference to the<^vious 
calling' of the priscraers. An old prisoner is not Skely |» take 
easily to a new trade, so that while l^s labour will be teas prp^ 
fitable, it will at the same* time be so fepnlsive, that be will 
never become habituated to regular work. While labour should 
be hard enough to be felt as a punishmont, it should never 

‘'•nu^yH^tively repulsive. 

iij|||HP|||i^fess that we should like to see labour made soipewhat 

No. LIU of August 1867> p. 72 
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rcIJlbet«tit^ 4 ^to th« by iMin of tbe proAte 

i»Ver ike filf^h^v0d mm<»$ *kjm eot ^ok 4kc 

•TJie JPmo|i Labovx’ «lloi«iMi<3e a la^ fund from 

thin be done liHtbotit any \os^ to Ooi^emuient Hiis ia 
an allowance ^nted fot dii^trictj improvements in lien of on 1 >- 
doPr prison kd^onr^ In tbt Fonjaub tbo |;p»nt amoants to Oo/s 
<S,O 0 O monthly. Most districts oonld perfeotiy woU diei)eMe 
with it. I 14 fact it is saldom inlly drawn^ and when drawn is 
often devoted to purposes ix^ wMdb Government never intended 
that it ^ould be ^jphed. Government migbt^ without injury to 
district improvements, recall ^this grant, and allow a certssn pro- 
portion of the profits of the labour of eaifii jprisoher to accumu¬ 
late as an allowance tor him wherewithal to begin life when he is 
dlsclurged—^fur in most eases he is turned out from Jail penni¬ 
less, home and holding having been sold to make rdstiintion 
for the injury done b^hiv» enme. A little recompense for bis 
IcibouTv it need not be^uch, would give him an interest in his 
work without diminishing the harclMlup of it, and would keep 
him from the temptation attendant on the poverty which meets 
him on Ids relea'>c. It might be better perhaps to cause resti¬ 
tution to be iiade |rom thci»e savijigs, rather tlian from the sale 
of lus goods, and to refuse him release frwn prisOi till he repa^' 
from his earnings, when |>ayment can possibly be made, the 
injury caused by his crime. At least the house of the prisoner 
should be sold only when all other resources fail. WUH ihany 
criminals, the possession of a house is the only tie which hinds 
them* to a fixed locality. Dopi l\ e them of it and they bcfome 
vagrants.. Xt is true that in many cases the cxactiou of tiiis 
form Off prison Jaboui would be no check on the outbursts of 
crime, but with some criminals it ^ould be, aud any scheme 
which hold out even the possibiiily of leforin in a lew cases 
seems worthy of a trial. • 

We regret extremely to obscr\ e tliat Dr? Hathaway does not 
report progress in the matter oi prison education. He states 
th^ there has been *•* a Uuneuiablc falling ofi in,the state of in- 
' striictioif and proficiency of convicted prisoners. Whereas in 
ISfiii, out of ll,443i individuals, 5,665 were under ifistruction, 
and 2,4^ could read, we find that in 1857 only 2,564 werp un¬ 
der iusti^uotioii and only 2,005 wore able to read. A totally 
difiQ^rent result might ha^ been ex|>ected, considering that an 
etdare twelvemonth ha^ passed away, in wluch both progress 

aa4 proficiency ought to have mutually increased. . There 

may possibly fee a valid r«ison offered as to the prisoners beings 
feaokifard in their studies, but there appears no justification of 
thdr ao^ bring taught; yet by the returns for 1857, only one 
in every foegf w reported as under tuition, whereas In. the wNat 
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‘ year tius pi^eportiun was dolible. reaH|i(» itf^}is 

* ehowa ^ ]» retinogrebtik)n Instead of idvatusemeii^^ 

Prison eianeation has now ceased to be an Sohocde 

hare been^ estnUished in crery Jail in the Pnojanh tpnee Iddd. 
Bren ^eviona to that tlinoj }jribuners were under mstruetloii la 
the Lifhore Central Jail, and the Jails of Ciaritsur, Qoegrat and 
ser<eniiK other districts. But team that year education ceaeed 
to be a liarlial measure, and was mtroduoed into ev«‘ry Jail after 
the )^u which bad been adopted with success at Myii|»oQreeand 
A^gm. Each prisoner was allowed the option of attending school 
after the usual labour of the day was over, or of continuing for 
another hour at that employment in which he had been occupied 
during the day. Those who preferred instruction to work were 
arranged in ckwses of twenty or thirty, presided over by a mom- 
tor, to v^hich i^st each prisoner might hope to rise, if he applied 
himself with dUigenee to his btudics made progress iu lii- 
cduoation. The method of teaching adopted was very similar to 
that which is followed in infant schook in England, by hanging 
up, a^ust the wall, the lotterb of the alj)habet in large charac¬ 
ters, iJugiy or in combination, atid Kmuiring the whwe chiss io 
repeat them aloud afte* ihe monitor. For a time,*tliib education 
^betne uas luken up with a \igonj wliiclt gave promise oV 
success beyond what had at first even been hoped for. It is sad 
that a, fecheme ushered in with buch glorioin promibC should foil 
from* n^Iect. It is impossible to attribute the retrogresrion to 
diblike of education on the part of the pribcaiers,^ Where so 
many inducements aro held out to learn, where proficiency and 
diligence lead to reward, to lighUmed labour, to interviewb with 
relativcb, and even to ultimate role,isc, it is impofe^iblc tlial the 
caudiilatea for education should be few. het us hope that ihe 
cause of the retrogiession during the t>ast year is to be attribut¬ 
ed* to the events of the year, rather than to a decline of inlerebt 
iu the \iioral ]>rogre<=!fe of the criminal jmpulation. The educa¬ 
tional statisticb lead us to believe, as we are willing to do, that 
this is the trge explanation of the decline.* Por the first thfee 
years, there was a steady and remarkable increase in thfi number 
of convicts under tuition, not only absolutely, but proportion¬ 
ately ,to the number of uneducated prisoners in confiaeipent. In 
1857, the number of those attending scdiool suddenly fell to a ‘ 
point lower than it had ev^r been, since J-he time when educa<tion 
was introduced into Jails. Let us ^erefore adopt the most charitu- 
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b|e attribat^ not the decrease tp want of int^Peit in 

pnson ^dnc^ation^ tfftd let us hope that witli retoraiag ^caoe aald 
*oji;d^» ddl education !»% be encouraged with a increased 
in pro^^nNiun to the neglect from which it has suiiered duping 
the pa^ year. 

Chief among the means of maintaining the diflciplinc pf the pri- 
eon, we have already mentioned the gow-behaviour system intro¬ 
duced by Mr. Montgomery in 1854, * But tWs was only part 
of a more extensive fecheme of rewards and pimiehmeuts. Well- 
behaved p»*isoncr8 are, under certain restrictions, allowed to hai^ 
interviews with their relatives, a privile^ denipd to those who 
have contravened the dail nilcs and are i<flc or disorderly, lltose 
who mahe progress in learning, or acquiring a trade, and who 
arc generally well conducted, may be allowed, ab a mark of ap¬ 
probation, to wearadrcbsel adifierenteoloui Irom tlie bright yel¬ 
low Jail t OBtunie, and are eligible to a Lumberdar^tp, or to the 
office of cook for the ward or of monitors tor the school, and in 
SI me tew eases, for special met it, may have their fetters remov¬ 
ed. On the other hand, the indolent, the ffisobediont and un- 
I’lly piisoner may have Ills daily taleoi labour iDcreabed,hib diet 
1 educed, or he may be Hinged and placed in solitary conline- 
ment. Of all forms of xmiilsUmenl, none is so mni'h dreaded l?y 
the native as solitary nupl!'i‘'Oinnent. At first sight this may 
seem strange. To the dreamy native, who. spends hi** da^s ya the, 
stupidity ot perpetual vacancy, solitude would appear never to 
be unwelcome. Immured in hi" < ell, left alone to his day-dreams, 
his food supplied in plenty and at regular tunes, seijaratiou from 
the eoinmon herd of prihoners would sceiu rather to be a luxury 
of prison life, than an enhancement of itb penalties. It involves 
however two things fatal to nativ e happiiiCbb—hard steady labour 
and ignorance of the goh&ip of the day. Every prisoner in soli¬ 
tary confinement is emjiloy ed in the Uborioub work of grinding 
wheat in a standing posture. The iiobition'alone is to a native a 
great aggravation or tlie penalty of iucc'.-^int steady labour, and 
thsre is jpiO pleasant gosfaij) for him during the hew of rest from 
•his daily toil. The talk of the market place, the viUij^ scandal, 
which no Jeabms guard can exclude from the prison wards, can¬ 
not penetSie to the solitude ot Ids cell, llis mother or his b«>y 
can no longer smuggle the little ojmim oi Uibacco at their stated 
vimt, to be enjoyeii in secret with a i^elish increased by the dan¬ 
gers attending its procuring. Fifteen successive days of this 
8 S|mration from his little world is to the native mind no slight 
aggravation of the miseries of prison life. In the opinion of thd 
former Judidial Commissioner, Montgomery, solitary con- 
fincii^ent'has ©ven^more recommendations than this. It “ posses- 
^ ses, piobfk1%> every requisite in tlie rationale of puidshinf nh It 
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* is peculiarly efHcaoious in India. jLn the eyes of the natives it is 
‘invested with the idea of terror, and prodnceh au effect on-thoir 
‘minds the moat enduriuij and the indlt wholesome. Wlieneve# 
‘tried in the Punjaub, it has been attended with the happiest re- 
‘ suits.’** 

The cells are allotted fii*-.! of all to criminal reconvicted, then 
to refractory prisoners or those puiudied for breach of dibcipliuc. 
If, after the allotment "bf the cells to these jiribOners, there is 
any spai’e accommodation, it it, set apart for men convicted of the 
crimes most prevalent in the di-trict witliiii winch the Jail is si¬ 
tuated and for the suppression of which string*ent nieasiires are 
required, fc^ome laxity has hitheito prevailed in the cnl'orce- 
ment of the rules, but whenever they nave been ripdl} adhered 
to, the results have been mo^t bcuchcial. In hi-* Jail report for 
1857^ Df. Hathaway vviites;— 

"The aggregate of idl those, who have been iuipiisonedm solitary cells 

.ibiecoided as 4,ldl, but th’s does not reju'esent s<» many ia> 

dividuals or distinct < ase«, is, the uiaxima’i pen )d whuli a prisoner pas¬ 
ses in bolitaiy conhncnlent being nstiictcd to only !•> days, and tiie lasci 
in which it is made use of oeing generahy th< u ol rw ommitmeiits, it 
necessarily follows that the same prisoner i<' fi cqucntly placed m a soli¬ 
tary coll four or five times during the twelvoiiionth. 

“ I am of opimoii that it the sy-tinn oT solitaiy impiisoufucnt was more 
irigidly qijxried out, it would ttiid i Uottu illy to keep dowi the number of 
wconvictions, and thus sccondai ilj to <lt c i ease the av ei numbci of those 
scut to Jail. Not only arc the ht»litary cells not kept lully and regplarJy 
occupied by pnsoncis, but there is mure or less of assoc latiou witli others 
permitted, when in conhnemeut, under the various ph as of .taking in 
lood and water, giving and removing the cLuly task-woik, cleaniag the 
cell, &c &c.” 

It would be most desirable to increase to a still greater ex- 
tejvt a punishment adiuitted on all hands to be, in this cjountry, 
most efticacious, Ihit unfortunately the most approved punish¬ 
ment is, in this instance, also the most expensive, and any great 
addition to tlif solitary ceils cannot therclore be hoped for. ,4t 
present thefc arc only 4().i solitai*y cells in all the PrisolEis of the 
Hunjaub. It is therefore quite out of the ciucstion to attempt 
to introduce what has been called the ‘ sejiaratc systeih.’ Only 
an exceedingly small- proportion of convicts can undergo solitai-y 
confinement at the same tipe. Imjirisoivnent in the wards must 
necessarily alternate with imprisonment in the cells. But a judi¬ 
cious allotment of the few cells, which have been built, is of ,tl|iie 
first importance for the maintaining of prison discipline. Prison 
Economists in England and America are opjiosed to the’practice 
of solitary conftiiemciit, and in England it has J^eon .partially 
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abandoned. Undoubtedly, when severely eiifowed, it is the 
most injurious of all punishments in England. There is, how¬ 
ever, an inconceivably Vast difference between the temperament 
of the criminal population of Europe and of India, and the system 
here in force, of alternate confinement in solitude and m the 
common wards, hits a happy medium of severity, which has been 
found by exj)crience to have the moat salutary effects. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts used by (Government to keep 
the number of convicts within due limiia, the yeaT* 1857 overtook 
us with crowded wards, and a complement of prisoners far ex¬ 
ceeding that which the Jails were calculated to accommodate. 
Wlion the first warning note of the coming troubles broke upon 
the })rofound ([uiet ol* the Punjaub, it startled the whole country 
into vigilance and ac’tioii. The danger was imminent and it was 
nobly met. E\ery precaution was taken to pre\eut the circula¬ 
tion of intelligence among the natives. The guards at the fer¬ 
ries were doubled, and suspicious travellers arrested. The gos- 
sij) at the ’village well was reported, the talk of the idlers loung¬ 
ing under the shade of the peepul tree ^as brought in by spies. 
No one was sale from arrest. Idle words, which,’in ordinary 
times, would have been considered only a mirth-provoking jest 
were distorted by feU8i>icion into grave charges of treason or c(«i- 
spiracy. ^'he number c>f apprehensions on political charges was 
immense, and tlic ])rihoncrs were of all classes and degrees of in¬ 
fluence, from the naked fakeer to the’great chief oMiC city. 
And when at last the nati\e Poorbeali regiments broke away, 
the'recaptured deserters swelled the list of arrests to an eiu)r- 
mous extent. What was* to be done with their men ? They 
could not be released.* To have let them go, would havc been 
to scatter fire-brands over a country already rij)e for conflagra¬ 
tion. To keej) them under surveillance was impossible, for 
there was no adequate agency, and what few men were at mra- 
mand coidd themselves at first scarcely be trusted. The »Jails 
were already crowded with j)risouer8 under sentence for their 
crimes, and how could they make way for men whom it was ne¬ 
cessary indeed to watch and secure, but few of^ vlfhom were cou- 
victed of any definite offence? The necessity was m’genl. 

The Cis-Sutlej states were the first to feel tlie shock of the earli- 
‘ est and severest wave of the rebellion. Intersected by the*pue«ses- 
sions of native princes, with a frontier extending to within a few 
iivles of the great softree and centre of the mutiny, and with a 
large Poorbeah force at head-quarters, it is not surprising that 
this division of the Punjaub was disturbed in no ordinary de¬ 
gree. ’At an early day, therefore, especially in this division, the* 
question of accommodation for pjlitical’prisoners became really 
pressing. The only feasible means of securing them was by a tem- 
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poraiy clearing of the Jails and incarcerating the political offen¬ 
ders in place of the criminals released.* Various were the mea¬ 
sures suggested. The first and most obvious was that of either, 
entirely commuting sentences of imprisonment to fines and 
flogging, or reducing the term of incarcei'atiou in considera-, 
tion of the stripes and mulct. In every case in which line or 
flogging seemed to be an appropriate punishment, it was resorted 
tp in preference to imprisonment, and when insufficient, a short 
term of imprisonment was superaddeiL This system of punishment 
was substantially only a revival of the old rcgulatif)n law, which 
had been abolished in 1834. Flogging indeed was revived in 
certain cases at a later date, hut it was not allowed to be com¬ 
bined witli imjirisonmcnt. In thePunjaul),it is true, considerable 
laxity had prevailed, and it was common in some districts to pu¬ 
nish cattle-stealing, theft, and similar crimes, witli stripes and 
imprisonment. This practice however, wliich had hitherto neen 
only tolerated, now received the sanction ol‘ the Provincial Go- 
vermnent, and the catalogue of crimes, for which a comhinalion of 
stripes and imprisonnieriL was considered the appro]n*iate puuish- 
ment, was widely extended. The immediate effect of this was 
to discharge after flogging, or lo imprisoi. ‘>nly lor a short j>c- 
ri#d, many criminals wlio, under the old rules, would have been 
sent to Jail for a long term, and by this means some little accom¬ 
modation in Jail was secured to meet the jircssurc caused by the 
apprehocsion of so many jHilitical prisoners. 

As this temporary law, however, had cftect only jirospcctivcly, 
it became necesaary to devise some plan for elearinjaf the Jails of 
many of the convicts imprisoned previous to tlie outbreak. All 
the measures were accordingly adopted with more or le«8 success, 
the combined effect of which was such, that, notwithstanding 
the large number of men imprisoned either on susjiicion or for 
the commisson of offences against the state and other causes 
arising out of the rebellion, tlie number of prisoners aclually 
in confinement at the end of the year was less than it had been 
at the close of 1856. Of all tlie plans which were tried the most 
effective was the remission of portions of the term of imprisonment, 
on payment of a fine by the criminal or the submission of his 
person to the lash. Fine was tlie first substitute adopted in 

* 

* We annex the following interesting extract from Dr. Hathaway’s Jail Report 
to shew how the mutineers werw sometimes &npl(>yed in Jail. "In one Jail, 
80,000 Enfield Rifle cartridges were made up for ihe Army ; the prisoners who 
made them being sepoys of the native Regiments, who bad mutinied under^the 
^Ise pretext of being afraid to touch them. The work was done eSicieutly and 

g ditiously, and the sight of these men, in their prison garb, seated‘at long ta- 
quietly making the pa^er cylinders, or casting the elongat^ bullets they ob- 
»d to use as soldiers of^the state, struck me, at the time of my visit, as a re¬ 
table instance of retributive justice.” 
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Ilou of rcmisbioii of part of the term of imprisonment; flogging soon 
(’ollowccL The fine demanded was projKjrtioned both to the na- 
•ture of the crime for which the prisoner was incarcerated, and t6 
tlie length of the unexpired portion of his term. But most pri¬ 
soners were too poor to pay, the necessity for clearing the 
.Jail was urgent, and there remained in many cases no other 
course but to flog and release. We have already seen that re- 
iuission of p^rt of the term of sentence as a reward for good 
bcha^ iour had been introduced several years before, and formed 
one of the distinguishing I’eatiires of Punjaub prison discipline. 
The remission now introduced was of a totally different nature, 
being dealt out to all alike, except prisoners of* the worst cha¬ 
racter, on their submitting t«> the i)rescribed conditions—a course 
Avbieh although it was a temporary necessity, was calculated to 
have the most injurious effects on the discipline of the Jails. Few 
ol‘ tlic [)risouers had logi<* enough to distinguish clearly between 
remission of sentence as a reward for good behaviour, and remis¬ 
sion on [)ayineiit of a fine. To their minds the result was the same 
—they were released finmi Jail. And whereas the one purchased 
his release openly, i)robably no one of them believed that the 
nlher was not obliged to buy his discharge by a secret bribe to 
the Darogah. Indeed one of the most remarkable facts brought 
to light ]>y the measures taken to clear the Jails was, that nearly 
all those, who at first jjtiid tlie flne for remission of sentence, 
were men whose names had been previously, entered iirthe Da- 
rogali’s list of well-behaved ])risoners. Such an indiscriminate 
rcuussion of sentence took away at one fell swooj) every induce¬ 
ment which had been held out to orderly conduct in Jail. Many 
well-behaved prisoners, who could not pa 5 r for their release, pe¬ 
titioned to be flogged and let go. But it was against all rule 
to whip a prisoner whose conduct in Jail had been free from 
fault. Exasperated at seeing the prison gates open for the/e- 
turiiof their disorderly fellows to a freedom which was denied to 
thein, unable to raise money enough to purchase their liberty 
withal, they threw off restraint, and endeavoured to secure by 
. disobedience and bad-conduct, what had been denied to their 
humble ])etitlon. Fortunately the necessity for th^ indiscrimi¬ 
nate cleafing of the Jails has gone by, and the measures ^forced 
into operation by a temporary pressure Jiave ceased with the 
nenessitv which occasioned them. But the short period of their 
prevalence had nearly undone the work of years of laborious 
improvement in prison economy. Nothing can have a worse 
effect on prison discipline than any proceeding which rendens’* 
the sanctions of the law uncertain. Punishment in such oases, 
becomea a kind of lottery in which every one expects success 
for Himself. A bad law, the ^auctions of which are sure,* is 
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better than a good law laxly enforced. Uncertainty of pu¬ 
nishment is an evil greater th^ undue leniency or excessive se¬ 
verity. 

Apart altogether from the temporary emergencies occasioned 
by the mutimes however, the question of Jail accommodation is 
an embarrassing one for the Punjaub (lovernmcnt. K-ven in 
peaceful timeb there were more prisoners in confinement than 
the Jails could accommodate consistently with super\lsion, 
safety and health. Crime is on the decrease, yet the Jails are 
too ftdl. The most obvious and easiebt mode of meeting the dil- 
ficulty,for a time, is by adding to the wards in Jails, who&e area 
will ^mit of itr—^a measure which is now in contemplation in re¬ 
gard to several of the district prisons. Bui besides being ex¬ 
pensive, this plan is the least creditable of all, because it at com- 
plishes simidy nothing. Crime is not diminished; criminals 
arc not reformed. The time will come when the new wards 
will also be oveicrowded, and matters will be worse than e\er. 
The M^istrate is not the vicegerent of (jod that he shouhl 
punish crime as a violation of the Divine Law. If he does not 
prevent crime he bears the sword in vain. Every ajstoni 
of human jmuishment which is pen'll without being relorma- 
tftry, is faulty. The work of punishment is easier than that 
of reform. It salt's time, it sa\eb trouble, it calms con¬ 
science, to bc!ie'\e that criminals are hopelessly depraved and 
that thc’idca of their reformation is Quixotic. It has been wide¬ 
ly said that it is easier to extirpate than to amend mankind. But 
men arc seldom deterred from crime by the Icar oi"* jmnish^eut 
alope. The certainty of present gain provcb too strong for the 
iear of distant evil. To be effective, the evdl, though distant, 
must be as certain as the present gain. Good detective police 
arc therefore more efficacious than Draconian Laws. Police 
reform, however, is a matter too uncertain to wait foj*, and the 
next best method of jireventing crime is to alter the saucti«)u>* 
of tlie law, so as to strike at the motives which lead t4) ii. 1 he 
nature of the ppnishment should be determined by the inotiv c.s 
which lead to the crime, the severity of the punishment should 
1)0 rcgulatdd by the local prevalence of the offence and tlie diffi¬ 
culty attending its suppression. 

We have reason to believe that important modifications ol 
the Criminal Law are at present .under the consideration of 
the Punjaub Govermneni;. One of tlie most important ends 
to be attained is the abolition of artificial crimes. Nothing 
can be more perplexing to the moral sense, than the afbi- 
•reation of offences by the recognised distinction be- 
tv^li ‘ mala prohibita’ and ‘ mala in se’. Our criminal law 
odMIto recognise the latter only. For the former the remedy 
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should be sought in the Civil Courts, which in the Punjaub are 
quite as speedy in their operation as the Criminal Courts. Tbe 
recognition of artificial crimes blinds and confuses the motal 
sense, by making penal tlic commission of acts not in themselves 
morally or socially wrong, and the repeated violation of' these 
prohibitory laws leads to a contempt for law in itself, and a ge¬ 
neral incapacity of distinguishing right from wrong. The un¬ 
mitigated eyl of such artificial distinctions as that of real 
and prohibited (Mimes, is perhaps less sadly apparent here than 
ill England. What good can follow from hauling a little urchin 
to prison for playing marbles in the street, or lodging in Jail a 
labourer out of employ, because he snared a pheasant or a hare 
to ))rocurc a morsel mr his starving family ? But even in this 
country there are many blots on our criminal code, not the least 
of which are the Abkaree and similar laws. To manufacture 
salt or cultivate opium is no crime, though it be called so by 
law. Why should not Go\ernment seek its remedy against the 
^ ioKition of these laws by the ordinary Civil Procedure, which 
in the Punjaub is as mpid as that of the Criminal Courts ? 

Having narrowed the field of crime by the exclusion of all 
artificial ofi'enccb, the principle, which should guide in the selec¬ 
tion of ])imishments for real 'M’imos, is one which sounds liWi 
a truism—that every man, who breaks the law, should be 
a loser thereby, and if j) 08 siblc a losci ol' the object which 
tempted hini to commit the crime. Tltis principle, Wwever, 
cannot be applied with anything like exactness. The motives 
which induce to crime are as numerous as the «ninda which 
conceive, them ; the punishments which can be awarded are 
few. Tlie French Jurists have attempted to classify the mo¬ 
tives which lead to the commission of oft'ences. Any such 
classifi<'ation, however, must he more or less fanciful and im- 
jmicticable. The latest which we have seen is that of M. Lepelle- 
ti(‘r.* “ The criminal elas^,” wiys AI. Lcpell'dier, “ may he divid- 
‘ed' into eight t 5 }»es; to ca(’h of which belong distinctive moral 
‘ (diaractcristics and unerring pliysiognomical signs, lo the first, 

. ‘ riic vagabond, belongs recklcssncob; he must thei1.*fore be taught 
‘prudence. To the sei*ond, the ruffian (qucrelleur)*passion; to 
‘ him, iherelore, moderation. To the third, the sharper (escroc), 
cunning; teach him in the prison schocj,! good faith. To the 
‘ fojirth, the tanatic, violence; rej)lace this by mildness. To the 
* fifth, the thief covetousness; teach liiiii equity. To the sixth, 

‘ tljc depraved, corruption; show him the beauty of purity. To 
‘ the seventh, the poisoner, perfidy; give him, insleaibbenevolencq,*- 
‘ To the’eighth, the murderer, cruelty; lead him back to humani-, 
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‘ ty.” When the human race shall speak bnfi universal tongue, 
wlien differences of race and creed and colour aud minds shall/ 
cease, this may be practicable. Meanwhile we must content 
ourselves in this less perfect state of things with less, utojnan 
schemes. The punishments which can be indicted are few. The 
most obvious of all, aud one umversally adopted in the infancy 
of nations, is the rule of like for like. But as Blackstone ob¬ 
serves* there arc very many crimes which will in no shajie ad- 
‘ mit of these penalties, without manifest absurdity and wicked- 

* ness. Theft cannot be punisiicd by thefl, defamation by defa- 
‘mation, forgery by forgery, adultery by adultery, and the like.” 
Ordinary i)unislmieut8 may, we tliiiik, be all included in four ge¬ 
neral classes—Ist, deprivation of life, 2d, infliction (»f bodily suf¬ 
fering, 3d, deprivation of property, and 4th, deprivation of liberty. 

The first of these need not be discussed, llapjnly the cases 
are few which call for the enforcement of the extreme penally 
of the Law. regards the infliction of bodily sulfering, ne 
cannot return to the barbarous native practice of mutilations aiwl 
torture, nor to the e pially cruel and ignominious punishments of 
‘ tusheer’ and the pillory. A modified anil unobjectionable form 
of indicting pain, which is now extensively ])raciised, is Hogging. 
^Jihe Indian Law Commissioners did not include tins in tlie list 
of punislmionts wliich tiiey adoi)ted. They considered it open 
to the same objections as ignominious punishment^ in general. 

‘‘Of •ali‘*i)unishmcnts, this (ignominious punishment) is the most 
^unequal. It may be more severe than any i)uui8hment hi 

* the code. It may be no punishment at all. If indicted on 
‘a man who has quick sensibility it is generally more terri- 
‘blc than death itself. If indicted on a hardened and impii- 
‘ dent delinquent, who has often stood at the bar, and who has 
^ no character to lose, it is a punishment less serious than an 
‘ hqur of the treadmill. It derives all its terrors from the higher 
‘ and better parts of the character of the sufterer; its severity is 

‘ therefore in inverse proportion to the necessity for scyerity. 

‘ When indicted on men of mature age, particularly if they be in 
‘ decent statiohs* of life, dogging is a punishment of which rtic 
‘severity eonsists to a great extent in the disgrace which \l ■ 
‘ causes; and to that extent, the arguments wliicli we Jiavc used 

‘ again'st public exposure apply to dogging.”! In the Punjaub,* 
we have seen that a large proportion of the crimes, especially of 
theft and burglary, arc committed by k class who are outc^i^ts 
from sdciety, men of deadened, hardened feelings, to whom 
’the social and moral objections urged by the Commissioifers 
do not apply, and the indiction of physical pain seems in such 

Com. Rtephon’n Edition, TV., p. 90. 

*Mudiaa Penal Code ; Note A. 
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cases an uninixcd In the cases of these offenders, therefore, 
corj)(»ral jjunishment may be advantageously administered. It is 
ijn>reover (luestionable whether flogging involves so much dia- 
gi-aee as Js supposed. With oriental princes it has always been a 
favourite punisshment, and the bastinado was probably less dreaded 
for its ignominy than its severity. Under the present law of 
appeal, howe\er, summary flogging is open to considerable objec¬ 
tion, as it admits of no remission. The limits which ought to be 
put to the 1)7)wer of appeal is another question, but under the 
present system it would be inexpedient to adopt flogging exten- 
6i\cly. 

Mulct is the most far-reaching of all punishmcftits. Cupidity 
i.-, after all, the motive most fruitful in crime. Fine cuts directly 
at the root of it, and teaches in the plainest language that crime 
is a losing game. The Indian Law Commissioners introduced 
a most imi)ortant principle, when they left fines to be inflicted 
lightly or heavily at the discretion of the Court, limited only by 
tlie powers of the diflereut Courts to try the Be\era] gradations 
o(‘ crime. One of the chief advantages, resulting from a free use 
of fine, is not only its obvious connexion with the offence as a 
punishment, but the means it affords of rc-imbursing the sufferer 
for any iip])reciable or valuable* loss he may have sustained, hfc 
seems to be (uic of the first and most equitable principles of law, 
that the criminal should make restitution to him who has suffer¬ 
ed at his hands. E<iuity has led to its imiversal adoption: It 
w'as practised among the Jews, and Tacitus informs us that it 
was the law of the ancient Gennans. Yet, strange to say, it is a 
principle only recently introduced into England. By the Com¬ 
mon Jjaw'of England a person was not entitled to claim com¬ 
pensation for any property stolen from him. He was allowed 
only the right of reception, that is to seize possession of any of 
the goods he foun’d in the hands of another, if he could do so 
without breach of the peace. Express statute now provides for 
thc.rchtitu.tion of stolen pro})erty on conviction of the offender. 
We have already seen that fine was most extensively resorted to 
uriUer tl^ Sikh rule. In fact there was no crime ^hich had not 
‘its money value. The practice of making restitution of stolen 
]>roj)erty, fir its value, is in full force in the JPunjaub, and has been 
so evei since the passing of Act XVI. of 1^50. 

Fines, however, would be comparatively inoperative in the 
numerous cases of theft and burglary. Cattle-lifters, who are 
not seldom extensive graziers, and the wealthy goldsmiths, who 
reefeive and melt down the ornaments of precious metal; should' 
be mado to suffer in their property. But the actual thieves and 
burglars, who belong to the jKwrest and neediest classes, and' are 
driven by crime to poverty, are not the proper subjects for fine. 
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There remains no course but to imprison thjpa. In these cases, 
however, and all cases when offenders arc incarcerated.in conse¬ 
quence of fines not being realised, the [)risoners should be made 
to pay for tlieir crimes by their labour. It is unworthy of a 

f :eat Government to j)rofit by the proceeds of prison labour. 

rue, the prison establishments are kept up at an immonbe cost, 
but they are paid from the general revenues of the country, and 
their maintenance is only one out of the many duties, which 
every Government has to perform in return for the taxes paid by 
its subjects. The labour of prisoners seems the most appropri¬ 
ate source, from which to reimburse those who have suffered by 
crime. To sell the house and little property of the criminal, is to 
turn him penniless on theworld, and increase the motives to crime 
by poverty, the strongest of all temptations. But if each ])ri- 
Boner were made to pay for liis offences by the sweat of his brow, 
his labour wouhl have a more direct penal connection with his 
oftence than \{ has now. Of the proceeds of labour ])art might 
be set aside to meet contingent Jail exy)cnditure, i>art to form a 
small fund to pu tli“ prisoner above temptation from pressing 
want on leaving the »lail, and the rest to the vcimbnrsement of 
those whose loss ho has caused; and no »*’'iminal. whether the 
term of his actual sentence be long oi short, should be released 
from confinement, until he has repaid every los.s occa»ioned by 
his crime and all expenses attending his trial. 

As 'ia deprivation of libci*ty, it is uiiiversally admitted in tliis 
country to be the least exfcctive ])unibhment of all. Mere loss 
of liberty is not felt to be a severe visitation. At least onib*Iiii) 
in the Pimjaub is currently known in the district as Bibiftht or 
J^aradise. As a means of reforming (*riminals it might be maxle 
valuable, were steady, constant and profitable labour exacted from 
every prifeon inmate. Good habits, hcvwevcr, arc acipiired only 
after long and painful effort. For this rca'von more good can be 
effected with long**tarm than with short-term prisoners. Short- 
terms are unmitigated evils. They expose the cfnivicts to all the 
corrupt and contaminating influences of Jail life, without teach¬ 
ing them habits of steady labour, which in their relei^e might 
lead them* to adopt an honest and remiinerafive calling. We 
should like to see short-terms of imjirisonmcnt less frequent¬ 
ly irfflicted, and recourse had to fines and flogging, in all 
cases where these punishments are prac^cahie. Most of our 
prison inmates are of a promising and pliable age, the hc^jvc- 
ful ardent period of life between sixteen and thirty. Much 
''jmigbt be made of such materials were prison education more 
. attended to. It wiU not be creditable to the Punjaub’Cemmis- 
eion, if next year’s Jail report does not show an immense im¬ 
provement in the matter of jirison education. It is also worth 
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com^deration whelJier long term prisoners, who have been in- 
VMdably.wellHBonducted during the greater part of the period of 
.their sentence, might not receive a probatiomuy release. They 
might .be put im& surveillance of the police, and be made to 
iinaerstand that pbsence j&om their village or colony, wiriiont 
permission, for even a single day, would not only subject them 
to imprisonment for the remaining portion of their term, but to 
increased labour and the most rigid discipline. 

We should like to see some measures taken, not only to detect 
and punish crime, but to improve the law-breaking population. 
We have pliable subjects, and may make of them wto we please. 
Perhaps more could be done by the introduction of European arts 
than by any efforts of the legislature. An awakened spirit of en¬ 
terprise is the most radical of all reformers. Railways and steam 
floras are the best humamsers. Could we only remove the aim¬ 
lessness of native life, give the people an end to live for, teach 
an individual and a national destiny, what life would be impart¬ 
ed to the dry bones of India I We want a bridge across the 
gnlph which divides oriental from western thought. A com¬ 
mon religion is the bond which every Christian prays^for. But 
the spre^ of Christianity has been and will be riow. Socially, 
at present, there can be no union, and little even of agreeably 
intercourse, between the natives and their rulers. But western 
arts form a common field, where the Englishman may teach and 
the native may learn without fear or prejudice. With the great 
veins of commerce opened out, the resources of the country 
known, and* the people alive to their value, law will take a new 
form. Crime will then become a social sore, and the interest of 
society will be to cut off the festering member. Criminals will 
not, as now, be sheltered and protected for a bribe. Commerce 
is destructive to crime. The Punjaub is already rapi^ open¬ 
ing up to commercial enterprise. Its productions, es^pimally its 
flax, are exciting interest and speculation abroad, ^ which are 
even now. not without effect in stimulating production. In a 
few years the Punjaub may become in redity, what it is in 
ihlble, " the Oarden of India.” 
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Art. V.—1 , Sdections from the Seoords of the Maxhof Goetem^ 
wxmt, Pafere feUOmg to the Remeion of Ateeeemewt in Sovifp 
ArcoU Madras. 

2. Meporte on the Settlement of the Land Meoenue of the Pro- 
tdncee ntuftr the Madrae Preevdency, Madras. 1858. 


Two Articies on the subject of the Madras Land Revenue 
have appeared in this Review, but at such long mtervals that it 
is necessary, while laying a third before our readers, to recapi- 
tolate briefly the purport of those which have gone before. 
The object df the first Article,* was to shew that the lands 
of the Madras Presidency were much more highly assessed 
than those of the iforth West Provinces under the Vil¬ 
lage settlement, or than those of Bengal under the Zemindary 
settlement, and that not only was the assessment comparatively 
liigh but it was in itself excessive. We shewed that it was con¬ 
sidered to be so by the very officers by whom it was first fixed 
{CoL Bead and Sir J. Munro) at the beginning of the present 
oentury, and that the. subsequent fall of prices had rendered it 
still more oppressive. We shewed that the heads of districts 
had from that time constantly urged its reduction, but had 
pleaded in vain; and that, in consequence of this assessment, the 
cultivation of the district which we selected as our example had 
actual^ retrogaded during half a centmy of undisturbed peace. 
We shewed that the resiut was that the most fertile lands were 
lying waste, while those of inferior quality, which had been less 
heai^y taxed, were cultivated, and that the general cultivation 
of the country was repressed. We stated that the eflects really due 
to this excess of taxation had been the means of bringing into 
disrep Rl^ the principles upon which the settlement baa been 
n^ade. ^Phe evils of over-taxation had been laid at the door of 
the "Byotwarry System.” We endeavoured to free the system 
of Munro from the errors by which it had been overlaid, and to 
vindicate the pure principles of a Byotwarry settlement. 

A RyotVirry settlement,” we show^, as understood'by 
Munro, involves neither excessive interference on the part 
of the officers of Government, nor the taxation of improve¬ 
ment* nor annual ^rutiny, as so often alleged. It simply 
proposes that the land be assessed once for all according to 
its quality, that the Government deal directly wilh the pro¬ 
prietor of every holding small or great, that no improve- 
' jnents be taxed, that the Government should not attempt to 
intet&Vti to say what the size of the holdings shall* be, but 
jyllB ^ve this to the ordinary operation of the customs and 

* Vol. XVII. Page 282. 
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laws of the county; and that the Government should not inter* 
pose betwe^ iieebf and the holders of the land any factitioisa 
aristocra< 7 .' It was urged that if the assessment was li^tene^ and 
the taxation of improvements, such as wells and plantations^ aban* 
doned—‘if^in fact Munro^s prindples were carried out in Munro^s 
spirit—the agriculture of the Madras'Presidency would rise from 
its depression, and an increasing revenue and a contented popu¬ 
lation would ^indicate the soun&ess of the Byotwarry principle 
rightly understood. 

These arguments were not universally admitted, we therefore 
considered tiiat if a district could be found in which the Byoit- 
warry system prevailed, hut where the assessment was not ex¬ 
cessive, where improvements were not taxed, and where annual 
scrutiny was not the rule, it would be valuable to see how the 
principle had worked there. T}ie district of Canara appeared 
to offer the example we sought, and was a particularly vmuable 
one, because it had been administered by Munro, who there 
found the principles in force which he h^ before advocated. 
The Byotwar principle was indigenous in the country, and he 
left it undisturbed. In 1854* we published an Article des¬ 
criptive of the district of Canara, and traced its Revenue history 
from the time of its cession in 1799 to the present day, and we 
showed that when the demand upon the land was moderate, 
the system of Munro was invariably successful; that cultiva¬ 
tion had extended; that tlie Govemmeht revenue from' the 
land had increased; and that the revenue from extra sources in¬ 
dicative of the improving cemforts of the people had doubled in 
20 years.. We concluded with the following remarks:— 

We are not arguing that, where village communities exist in their 
integrity, and are in accordance with the feelings of the people, it would 
be advisable or just to break them down ; or that any one system would 
be applicable to the whole of India ; but we do argue that any attenkpt 
artificially to create an intermediate proprietai^ body between the cul¬ 
tivators of the soil and the Government, be it composed of village coi- 
po^tions, Zemindars or of farmers of the revenue^ is unjust towards 
,^e pieseBt owners of the soil, and that such institutia|ilt*must be iiijuri- 
* ous where they are not the spontaneous growth of the country, and sup¬ 
ported by the affections of the people, '^ere none such are found, a 
ryotwany settlement is, we believe, the only just and wise measufe that 
can be adopted, and where a ryotwarry settlement has once been made, 

to alfcempt any other woul<]^ w6 are persuaded be a step backwards. 

* »♦*»«* 

‘^In the late discussions much has been written ^on the relative merits 
of the revenue systems of the several Presidencies, but we cannot 
but think that too much stress has been laid on the system of 

Yol. XXI. Page 356. 
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ooUedtoo, w]i30 « more importani question has been left in the baok^ 
groond That impmtnit question is, not ^ahat system of aojlt^QQ ia 
the beU^, but emoiuft of taxation can a country bear, an4 it is idlq 
to eompaiu two aystams if one is applied to on oppcesuTe o^er to an 
easy ^ 

" If In one part of Inaia we are expending miutons to o<macintcc inag< 
nificent canals, and disperse the waters at one or two Bupeea per acre, 
and in the other we demand 75 per cent* of the produce amounting to 
SO Ba. an acre and upwards, what fair comparison can be'made between 
tlm village tenures of the oni$ and the Byotwany tenures of the other. 
It matters little what course may be pnzsaed for reducing the taxation 
of the Madras districts, whetiier it be done by a direct sacrifice of reve¬ 
nue (as in Cawnpore) or by taking an average of previous collections 
and making this a maximum of demand ; or % ad^ng so much waste 
land to present holdings as shall reduce the assessment to a moderate 
demand on the whole, (as has virtually been done in Canara^ or whether 
all these be eombined; whatever may be the course pursue^ the reduc¬ 
tions itiiich Sit J. Munro showed (to be indispensable must be carried 
out before bis system is condemned. But if when Byotwarry assess¬ 
ment has been made as light as that of the North West or as that of the 
Zemindary Estates of Bengal, it falls to produce results as beneficial, 
then and then only win it have been weighed in the balance and found 
^canting.” 

A further period of five years has now elapsed, and during 
that period important changes have taken place in the revenue 
system* of Ma(kas, several steps have been made towards a re¬ 
turn to the principles of Munro, and the Ryotwarry system has 
been freed from those excrescences which brought it into 'Such 
ill repute. The taxation of wells has been at last ahfindonod, 
and a proprietor of land can improve it without fear of the re¬ 
venue officer, provided he keep within the boundaries of his 
land, (juvemment docs not claim to share in the profits of cul- 
ti^^tion, unless the water is supplied by the Government. The 
taxation of fruit trees*has been also abandoned. Plantations be¬ 
longing to the Government, and the produce of the public forests, 
are, oi course, rented out as before; but trees planted on the 
farmer’s own* Jand, are the farmer’s own property. • Thes(^' 
two concessions leave the proprietor in undisturbed posses¬ 
sion of his land, so long as he pays a certain fixed land tax, 
and do away with a. vast amount of vexatious and corrupt iUr^ 
terference on the part of the subordinate native revenue omcf m. 
The question with which the fiscal officer has to deal,* is 
simply whether the landholder retains the land he holds, whe- 
jMl^e resigns it, or whether he takes more; and it is obvious, as 
||H||iMgYed in a previous Article, that as the land'acquires 
any inquiry is unnecessary, for no one will 
the hands of (xovernment what he can s^ for a 
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But these eonceesknM^ great and veluable as they are, would 
liSTe been o£ little avail, if the assessment on the land had eqa* 
linued at its former rate, hut the conviction that ^e la^ ae** 
senunent of Madras is &t too high, espeoiaUy on the better 
lands, has at last gained ground, and a general revimcm was 
ciHnmenced. It has been unfortunate that the question was 
complicated with that of a new survey of the Pretidenoy, 
and has thus shared in the delay which attended an expen¬ 
sive, though *a most necessary, mea^e. That a fresh and ac¬ 
curate survey was necessarj^, and wJkld amply justify the cost, 
could not be doubted, but it was not sufSmentiy remembered 
that many years must elapse in armnging the prmiminaries and 
cArying out the details of this ^eat measure, that in the mean¬ 
while me yearly revenue must be collected according to the old 
surveys, and that if they could be used in raising a heavy as¬ 
sessment, much more could they be used in levying a lighter 
one. The reduction of the assessment has therefore made but par¬ 
tial progress, but it has happily in some instances been carried suf¬ 
ficiently far to afford fair indications of its results, though in 
many districts the taxation remains at a rate now admitted to 
be excessive. 

It is our purpose in the present Article to shew what has been 
the result oi the reduction of the assessment, in those instances 
where it has been carried sufficiently far to afford fair indica¬ 
tions of its effects on the cultivation of the country and the re¬ 
venues of the Government. We consider the facts which we are 
now *able to* adduce afford triumphant proof that, in order to 
improve the finances of the Madras Presidency and to raise the 
condition of its people, no new system of management is requir¬ 
ed; that the ordinary principles of political economy are ap¬ 
plicable to the land tax, as much as to other taxes; and that they 
complete the proof that the depression of the Madras Presiden¬ 
cy has not been owing to the manner of collecting the land tf&, 
but to the weight of the tax itself. 

We are desirous of offering this proof at the present moment, 
because the writings of several influential auth^^ are calculat- 
**ed to give an opposite impression. The most able Journal in 
India stilh attacks the principles of Munro in Madras, while it 
advocates the introduction into Bengal of, a principle prefcisely 
the yame, embodied in Mr.^Grant’s “ Ryetty Bill.’* This bill is 
intended to aid the br^akihg-up of the large Zemindary estates 
of Bengal into small Ryetty tenures, but wlmt is the <^erence 
between Ryetty in Bengal and Ryotwary in. Madras, the Jour-, 
nal in question has not explained. Miss Martineau, in her late 
popular sketch of the history of British India, has been led 
to repeal the* attacks ibrmerly made on the system of Moi^, 
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as if, instead of oherishinff all proprietary rights whic^ ,he 
foimd extent, Munro had broken them down. And .in a iKIte 
a^de in the Quarterly Review, the systems of collection were 
discussed with little or no reference to the comparative pressure 
of the taxation. 

Were these the mere speculative opinions of authors little 
harm might result, but unfortunately the same views have been 
taken by the Government of India, and lead to practical results 
of serious importance, ^e North West Provinces under a vil> 
lege settlement have beeii^i osperous—those of Madras under a 
Byotwany settlement have been depressed. effect is 8t> 

tnbuted to thb method, in which the dues of Government have 
been collected, or to the tenure by which the land is held, in¬ 
stead of to the fact that in the one case the demand of Govern* 
ment is very ^ht, and in the other it is ruinously heavy; in 
the former th^ Government demands only one-tenth of the gross 
produce, in‘the latter it often demands 75 per cent The inter¬ 
ference has been that the Village system ought to be introduced 
into districts to »he state of which it is entirely unsuited, and 
where the‘attempt is likely to be highly prejudicial. 

A further effort therefore to distinguish between the pressure 
of taxation and the method of collection cannot be considered 
si^rfluous. In a passage written in 1856 the Government 
offer the following objections to introducing the Ryotwarry 
syst^'into some of oilr new territories:— 

“ As regards the Byotwany system generally, Ms Lordship in Qoun- 
dl observes, that the most obvious objection to it, is that the jumabun- 
du, wMch involves the examination of each field, is necessarily an an> 
nual operation, and throws upon the officer in charge of the district an 
amoimt of labour which effectually bars the progress of any other busi¬ 
ness. Another principal objection is the excessive amount of inqtdsi- 
toiial interference wMch it involves on the part of the Government offi¬ 
cers at every stage of'agiicultural operations, wMch evil is very much 
aggravated by the enormous amoimt of power lodged, and necessarily 
lodged, under this system, in the hands of subordinate and ill-paid re¬ 
venue officers, 8nd the very bad use made of it by them. l 

" With all these vices the Kyotwarry eystem seems to his LordsMp 
in OouncU to possess no virtue, which'^does not either equally distin¬ 
guish,‘ or may be made to distinguish, a Village system of settlement,, 
carefhlly executed in th'e first instance and fiuthMly administered after¬ 
wards. There is under it no encouragement to industry or enterpiize, 
no room for independent action, and consequently little hope of either 
future imp rovement, whether by extension of cultivation or expenditure 
'of capital, or of the increased prosperity of the people.’** 

Ititi most retnaTk.able that the Government of India should, after writing this 
pasMge, have insisted upon retaining in their new districts the veiy portion of 
" ' supposed to be the Ryotwany system, which brought it inte shch itl- 
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This passage embodies the objeotkms usually urged against 
the Byo^warry system, but it attributes to it some evils which 
/orm no part of the system, and others are refuted by the results 
which we are now able to lay before our readers. 

Our diief illustration is taken from the district of South Ar- 
and our infozmation is derived " Papers relating to the 

* revision of assessment in South Arcot” printed by the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras among the Selections from the Kecords of the 

* Madras Government.” The first of these papers is a report by 
the Collector demonstrative of the dkoessive amount of the as¬ 
sessment, and giving an able and concise history of the revenue 
administration of that district. This aeport brought to a close 
half a century of discuaidon, and we would strongly recommend 
the paper to our readers as one of painful interest. We shall 
make some considerable quotations from it, for it laid before 
the Gt)verument the facts that the land assessment was in 
itself excessive, that it was proved to be so by its effects on the 
district, and that it was so in comparison with the assessment of 
the districts of the Madras Presidency, with the rates prevail¬ 
ing in the North West Provinces, with those of Bombay, and 
with the tribute of the Zemindary estates of Bengal. 

The district of South Arcot was one of the most highly as* 
sessed of the Madras Presidency; and its Revenue history de¬ 
tails perhaps as large an amount of suffering as was ever endur¬ 
ed by a people exempt from war and invasion. The r^ort 
describes a (hstrict of great fertility, lying on the sea coast, 
and having the advantage of close proximity to the capital of 
the Presidency, with great resources of irrigation. 

“ On the assumption of the Carnatic in 1801, this province came un¬ 
der our Government in a lamentable state of disorder and decay, the 
principal cause of whieh was the excessive taxation to which it had 
been subjected during the last years of the Nawab’s Government. The 
report of the Collector (Mr. Qarrow), dated the*12th July 1803, shows 
that in the embarrassed state of the Nawab’s finances the Bewan Bai- 
yagee was summoned to the Durbar in 1774, and called upon to enter 
.into an engagement to raise the revenue of the Soubifti to 47,25,000 
* Rupees, though nothing equal to that sum had been before collected, 
Baiyagee added 31 lakhs of Rupees for Sanderward, or ofiSce expences, and 
distribnted the districts on rents to managers for 50,75,000 Rhpees. 
Among the expedients resorted to for raising this enormous sum new 

repute. The interference of the native ofticinls, and the repression of ini{»H>ve- 
mont, arose chiefly from the taxation of improvements, especially wells and fruit- 
trees. While these taxes are retained there ii. an excuse for constant interterenoe,« ' 
there is no independent action, aufl little improvement. At the very time when 
in Madras these taxes have been abandoned and tbe Court of Directors in their 
appeal to the oomUry cite this as one of their best d^ods, the Supreme Government 
of InGU& have resolv^ on rctainine it. . 
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^posts w«t« added to the lahd revenue. The revenues were thcwi 
increased for a time, but as the land revenue had been before B«j£- 
ciently onerous^ the cultivators became impoverished, mxd £he uountiv 
was plunged into a state of rum ” 

It would be a pleasant task if we had to trace the gradu|| 
improvement of the country under British rule. But Before we 
como to improvement we have a dreary waste to pass through. 
The history is the same as in Salem. An endeav^our was made 
on the part of the revei^uo officers to raise a revenue not far 
short of that of the native Government, and to raise this on the 
land then in cyltivation. The assessment of the land was made in 
consequence at a rate far too high. The very authors of the 
assessment declared it to be too heavy, but, once imposed, the 
question of reduction rested, not with the loci officers, but witli 
the remote government, and the subject continued under dis¬ 
cussion fo^ Upwards of fifty years. Thus the pressure of native 
taxation weighed with all the force of Biitish authority, and not 
only this, but pnees gradually fell and increased the pressure of 
the tax. 

Under’such circumstances it was impossible that even the 
^blessings of peace, with the best system of land tenures, sliould 
counteract the effects of such taxation, and a decreasing income, 
contracted cultivation, and emigrating population, marked the 
effects, when the result was in 1853 fin^y laid before the Go¬ 
vernment, by the Collector, in the report above alluded to. 
It shews the final result to have been that, after 50 
years of British rule, seventy-three per cent, of the assessed 
Wd lay waste; of an assessment of fifty-one lakhs of Bupees a 
little more than seventeen were realized ; nearly thirty-four 
lakhs were upon lands which found no tenants. Of the waste 
land no less than 95,616 Cawnies, bearing an assessment of 
(tf 88,500) 885,016 Bupees, were lands lying under tanka and 
channels, for which Irrigation was available, had the taxation al¬ 
lowed of tiieir cultivation. The finest lands of the district lay use¬ 
less. 

These facts are thus stated in the report After showing that 
the original assessment had been formed on the principle of tak¬ 
ing, one-half of the gross produce, and that the gross produce 
upon which the assessment was founded was, by the amnission 
of the revenue officers,/^ rated higher than the lands yielded 
‘ on the average^' it gives a table of the rates at whidi the land 
assessment stood at the date of the report, and then proceeds 
as follows:— 
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" The average result of the i^ve talies per Cawn^ and per AiBnp Is 
ezhildted jua the foUoidag taMe. 
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The figuretj marked (*) ehew the rates m acres 


“ The rate per acre oo the total cultivation is thus shewn to be Bu<, 
pees 3-14-3, althou|^ 8-lOths of the cultivable'area iu these talook9 con¬ 
sists of Fooi\jah or unlrrigated lands, and it seems impossible that such 
a refenue oodld have been realized, had not the cultivators been able to 
take advimtage of three circumstances. 

“ Ist. Imgated or wet land registered as single crop pays no extra 
cess when a second crop is raised upon it. 

2nd. The Byots have always been allowed in this district to sink 
wells for the improvement of their lands without the Jeerwah or assess¬ 
ment being increased. , 

“ 3rd. The cultivation of indigo and the oil-seeds in demand for the 
European markets has enabled dry lands to be taken up, wluch would 
otherwise have been abandoned under so heavy an assessjjient. 

, “ But ^lotwithstanding the above aids to the agrlcnltural class, 

the evil effects of over-assessment are clearly displayed itf the manner 
in wldch tultivation has been arrested, and the condition of the people 
’fails to exhibit that improved prosperity which might have been otilier- 
wisa expected after half a century of peace under a mild Gk>vemment. 
The statements hud beforeTdr. Commissioner Cotton, wbo was appointed 
in 1839 to investigate the state of the land revenue of this Presidency, 
show that the cultivation of the Hooloos taloolm did not then exce^ 
43^ per* cent, of the irrigated, and 22 per cent, of the unirrigated htn^ 
and in forwai^g these accounts the Collector observed “ a Imge portion 
of that whhfo is confessedly the beat land in the district, both ini^Ktod 
Mzbob. W », 
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And imiin^Ktod* ({*iii:uaal}) wd ofvlij«h43}egre(iter partw cul- 

timted, i» voir abdodoimC” $a}ti¥»tiioii xetosos of snb^uent years 
exhibit asindlir it eriU be seen from the HUeenn^ table th^ 

the exteiit of ottht^ntum stiU cqatiauea unaatisfrictaiily small m oompari- 
sou mtih the avaiiable area.*** 


__ Arertf* Culture- 

Zend- 1244 Left waste. 

to 1260. 


“4 


Minutes. 


I 


s 

•c*C 

1 

1 

1 

Rupeea 

Cawniea. 

Rupeea, 

Ini- 1 


gated 1,76,167 ;i«,08,084J 80,681 

7,88,018 

96,685 

6,86,016 

Dry, 10,64,880|«2,42,C37| 2,48,887 

9,11,668 

8,16,99^ 

§4,81,074 

Gar- , 




den, 4,S7l| 84,946] 1,145 

21,426 

8,226 

60,521j 



Total 2,45,419{fi0,»2,610| 9^0^63|1746,006| 9,14,B54|38,76.61lj 73|||||: 

Q 8> f^S 

« ** It thus am^ats that of the hfimjsih land for ^hich irrigation has been 
supplied, one-half bearing sn assessment of neaiiy nine Ukhs of Uupees 
remains uncultivated, while of the Poonjah hmds three-fourths are 
> kep1( waste. In the garden lauds the same result is seen, though their 
limited extent leads ^to a comparatively small loss of revenue. It is sure¬ 
ly an incq^testablc proof of our assessment, that the agriculture ofa dis¬ 
trict enjoying great natural hdvanti^^eB should be in such a neglected 
state after 50 years of undisturbed quiet, during which its pepuhttionj; 
has largely increased. Its climate and soil are genemly &vorable, its proxi¬ 
mity to Madras and its sea ports afbrds outlets for its produce, and it 
possesses an industrious population who depend almostexclusively on agri- 
ei^tare for their support, and by whom all lands affbrding even a small 
remimerstion for that industry are dearly prised. Yet its best lands now lie 
waste, whUe numbers of its inhabitants seek subsistence in foredgu emi- 
gratioQ. Some strong impediment must therefore exist to repress the 
agtieultarM induslry and zeal of its population, and it appears^ me hn- 
questionafalQ that this impediment is to be found in the overweight ofthe 
land assessment. ^ 

The internal proofr which the assessment afilirds of its bmng too 
high have been already briefly adverted to by me; viz. Ist. The 

See Report of CoUeotor to Mr. Cotton, dated SCith Dec. 1839, and its aoooiQpa- 
statemente Koe. 1 and 2. 

<7 Landa not available for cultivation at the time of the eurrey. 

t Acoordisg to the last ceneue the population amounted in Fualy 1260 (A. D- 
1850) to 1,006^)05 or 219 to the square ^e, of which 8-lOth are engaged in agri- 
<'ulture. The earlier returns did not show half that number, See.CoUeotox^a 
letter to Board, dated 20th November 1851. 
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princ A of taking one-half of 4)he gross produce upon wMch its sasess* 
11 based. Sndly. Tbe rates ta Teerwah ftced for the different des« 
•diptloiis of laud sod the hi^ average vdiich they give. 3rdly ^e 
great extent of good land which is now annually, left uncultivated to 
^e loss of Government and the people. I siuiH tiierefore proceed to 
offer a few remarks on the extern^ proofs of the assessment being too 
high) which are to be found on comparing its rates with those which pre¬ 
vail in other districts, and shall commence my comparison with districts 
in its immediate vicmity.*' 

We need not follow the report through these comparisons 
with the neighbouring Madras districts. It is more important » 
to us to follow out the comparison with other Pt^esidencies, whose 
condition is said to contrast favorably wi^ the Byotwarry dis¬ 
tricts of Madras. 

** For my first col^piarison with the above TateS)” the QpUector writes^ 

" 1 take the district of Futtehghur, the statistical account of which writtmi 
by the Collector, Mr. Kinloch, has been officially furnished to my office. 

1 find there the district described as more hea^y assessed than any in 
those provinces, so much so indeed as to cause lo^ discontent and lead 
to the appointment of a Commissioner by whom the rates were lowered. 
Yet the assessment so much exclaimed against amountedyinly to Rupe^ 
2-12-9 per aero of the cultivated area, although the gmt staple of thb 
district is rice.* 

** lu South Arcot the average of the cultivated area in the Hocdoos 
talooks is Rupees 3, Annas 14, pice 3 per acre/ thon^ hs irxigatecflands' 
comprize l-3u only of the assessed area. 

“*!My nexC example will be from an article on the settlement of the 
N. W. Ihrovinoes in the JUview, voL 12, (page 457) which 1 

trust I may quote without impropriety, as its accur^ is mentioned In 
Dr. Boyle's official work on cotton culture, which has been supplied 
to my office. It is there stated that the rate at which the Govern¬ 
ment demand falls on the cultivated area in entire districts varies 
from Rupees 1-0-3 in Goruckpore to Rupc^ 2-13-8 in CawnpOre. 
The i^tistioal report of the latter district, mawn up by 12Dr. Montgo¬ 
mery and' published by authority, states t^t its assessment is fixed at 
from ^ to I of the gross produce, and contains lha 4^owing table of 
comparative rates per acre. 

** In the Delhi district the Government demand amounts^o annas 15-1 


— -Ji— 


— 

• 


Total area. 

Assessed area 
wagte induded. 

Cultivated area. 

Cawnpore. 

17 5 

2 4 7 

2 13 8.‘ 

K. W. PbMnoes, 

0 14 1 

13 8 

1 12 1 


* Kiphmh'ii^ Report on Futtehghur, Pants. 16S) and 171, pages ^ and 98. 
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pie OB libo oBtire «i«a, and to Rupees 1-15-0 on tiie total cui4l|ifatioii,» 
the rate the best soil irrigated from canals being 6-6-4*per acre.* 
** A^ain in the Southern Provinces of the Bombay Presidency, wheren 
an elaborate survey has been some time in progress, Dr. Royle assumes 
(pages 373 and 374) the average assessment for land growing cotton 
at Rupees 1-0-0 per acre in the Dharwar district, and states that under 
the survi^ in Belgaum it would never exceed Rupees 1-12-0 for diy 
land. 

“ In $outh Arcot the Hooloos Poonjah rates commence at Rupees 
10-9-4 per acre, and average Rupees 2-11-1 on the cultivated area.’* 

" In the Beng^t provinces under the permanent settlement, the result 
of a comparibomwould be infinitely more striking, and although 1 do not 
argue that their rates ought to be a guide in modifying the South Arcot 
assessment, it may be permitted to me to allude thub briefly to theii far 
more favorable y>6sition when repo ting upon the c^dition and wants of 
thib district. 1 am the more readily induced to clpn this permisbiun iu 
order that I may ofler a remark in defence of the Ryotwarry sybiem, fur 
as the merits of that system are treqututly called in question, it appears 
of consequenre to she w that it may not the system itself, but a com¬ 
paratively heavy assesbment which has checked the prosperity of this, and 
the other Oarnatic provinces. It is well known that these provinces 
came under our rule at a time when financial and political diflicultics 
rendered it i|§|»ssary to maintam with Uttl<^ abatement the former op¬ 
pressive assessment. Hopes have since been expressed from time to 
time that a season of peace and tranquillity would enable Government to 
Teduqe the land tax ta a more' moderate standard, and now that the 
time appears to have happily arrived for this province, I cannot doubt 
that tlie advantages of the Ryotwarry i^stem will be displayed in it. 
When this ^stem is freed from unnecessary rules and details, and 
placed on the footing intended by *its advocates, it realizes the great 
desire of the people, by enabling them to hold thei^r lands direct from Go- 
vemmeut on a fixed moderate assessment. It also appears to me emi- 
nmitly adapted to draw forth the valuable qualities of individual iude- 
pigd^ce and industry, and by encouraging the investment of capital in 
the land, to lead to tiw gradual formation of valuable estates, and the 
Useful reUtionship of landlord, and tienant. Tanjore, the Poonjah 
villages of Ooimbatore, Oanara, and the Falnand districts in Guntoor, 
may surely be poiifted to as Blustrating the success of the eystei^ when It 
has been ^ed under circumstances at all encouraging.’* 

Moj^'briefly, the avera^ assesraient in Noidli Arcat was 7s. 
9d, p^Sbre, in the Nprth West, with more irrigation, itavera^a' 
2.9. 6^ in Bombay it hardly ever exceeds 2s. In tiie Koi:th 




* Ses official Table at pi^ 808 of Dr. Boyle’s Work on Cotton Cultivation, 
f IijujBengal. iJchar, Orissa and Benares under the permanent settlement, the 
it amounts only 10-4 Annas or 6 pence pw Bee^ah, acoonhng to Dr. 
hough all thp great staple^ such as Indigo, opium, noB, Ac. are &ere pro- 
Dr. Boyle's Woik page 560 In Colonel Bead’s Beport on the Settlement 
> A.oontra8t will be found between tiie Revenue dmWtt from the Osmatic 
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West IProvincee the Govenmietit demand ie ast^ttainod to be 
otie^tenth*of the gross j^roduee, in South Aroot it was more than 
{mc-half. 

A supj^lemental letter was‘added by the Collector to this Be- 
port to prove that the cultivation of the district in its contracted 
state did not suffice to give food to the population, but we need 
not enter on this subject. We have afforded ample proof of the 
point wliich urge that, while taxation was maintained at this 
height, it was unnecessary to seek a cause for the deprestion of 
the district in the system of revenue collections or of land te¬ 
nures. Upon this rei)ort the Government in 1854^ proceeded to 
action. They sanctioned a reduction of from 25 to 33 per cent, 
on the unirrigated land, and of 20 to 25 per cent, on the irrigat¬ 
ed ; and the assessment fur second crops on all uniivigated land 
was abolis-hed ; and^it was only levied on irrigated land, when 
the crop was actually raised by means of water supplied % Go¬ 
vernment. 

We now come to a more cheerful view. The results of thcij 
measure rapidly disclosed themselves, and on the 17th December 
1855 were thus stated in an official memorandum entitled Notes 
on the results of the reduction of assessment up toybhe present 
times.” 

“ In closing this collection of papers it may be well to mention a few 
facts to shew ffie result of the reduction made in the assessment so far as 
there has yet been time to develop them. 

The modification of the rates of assessment was made known in 
Fusly 1264 some mouths after the commencement of the Fuslj, and when 
tiie principal season for cultivating the dry land was past. Nevertheless 
the cultivation of that year exhibits an increase of 38,395 Cawnies over 
the preceding Fusly. 

“ Of this increase 17,673 Cawnies consisted of irrigated land, and ui 
additional revenue of Bupeea 3,19,183 was thus gained to ba^nce iit 
part the fiupees 6,22,324 given up to the peopleTin the modification of 
the ratesi 

“ In Fusly 1265 the reduction of the assessment was generally known 
but ^tivataon was greatly checked by the scantiness of t^e early rains, 
and the district officers had not had leisure to settle all the contend¬ 
ing applicatious for mnnission to take up waste lands. Notwithstand¬ 
ing tiiese impedime^ however, the cultivation ^accounts closed af the 
end of Urpasy or to the 11th November 1855 shew a further increase of 
84,007 Cawnies in the unirrigatdd lands, and of 9304 Cawnies in the ir¬ 
rigate 

The cultivation of the last ax years is shown in Jbhe following state¬ 
ment, and jt will be observed that although the current Fusly 1265 is 
still UK^n^dete, its cultivation up to the 11th November exceeds the 
hi^iost year on r^rd by 75,002 Cawnies or above 15 per cent. 
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Dryland. 

Wet land. 

Darden land. 

] 

• Total. 

Cawniee. 

Cawuies. 

Cawnies. 

U 

Cawnies. 

% 

3,53,720 

1,18,434 


4,73,491 

3,63,284 

1,31,201 

4,95,983 

3,63,848 

1,24,726 

1,466 

' 1 

.4,80,039 

3,20,650 

1,17,468 

1,664 

4,39,691 

,3,41,881 

1^,651 

2,064 

4,78,087 

4,26,380 

1,43,661 

2,061 

1 5,70,986 


* 

** The asBessment on the lands cultivated in the current year is not 
known, but it is calculated that if the cultivation reaches 6,00,000 
Rlawnies, the revenue given up by the reduction of the rates, amount¬ 
ing to about seven lakhs, will be at once made good. This result is by no 
me^ improbable even in the c\uTent year, as two cultivating months re¬ 
main, in which the extensive Indigo lands are sown, besides cotton and 
tobat^ being cultivated. 

" Of the gross increase of cultivation in the p-esent Fusly, amounting 
0 % the 11th November to 93,3U Oawnies 89,111 Cawnies occurred in 
ten Hooloos talooks whore the assessment has been formerly reduced. 
In the remaining three talooks temporary remissions are allowed at 
fixed rates, until the assessment is revised. 

“ Whether or not the full amount of the revenue given up in the 
reductions is recovered this year, there seems no rational room for doubt 
that in another year or two there will be an actual and permanent in¬ 
crease of revenue as a consequence of the reductions, and this, it must 
^ remembered, in addition to the Eoad Fund of 30 or 40 ^ousand 
Bupees a year, for the improvement of district roads,’* 


The Board’s last report brings the result down to July 1857, 
at wl^h tiaid the reduction of assessment on the liyod in i^ccu- 
‘ patim exceeded 10 lakhs of Bupees (£100,000) uid yet from 
* the spread of cultivation the semement of the y^ amounted 
‘t<r25,56,90^ Es. (£225,000) or Rs. 33,975 (say £3400) in ex- 
‘ cess of liie Mghesb standard ever before attaint.” 

Such has been the vesult of tMs obvioim, but long delayed, 
meMure in the district of South Arcot, the only district in 
which it has beeq fully tried: whether even there the assessment 
is yet as low as sound financial policy requires we see much rea¬ 
son to doubt, and certainly it is higher than in the ISTorth West 
I^royinces. The revised assessment of South Arcot is still Bs. 
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acre ob irrigated latkl^ while the average of tES North-West 
ProvinceaU Be. 1-4-1, or 0 2s. 6d, per acre for all land dry 
and wet, and the proportiqiB of irrigated to unirrigated land is 
greariy in favor of the North-West Provinces. 

Even the spread of cultivation, wh|)ch We have above describ¬ 
ed, only raises the proportion of cultivated dry land to 35 per 
cent, of the cultivable area ; 65 per cent, of the land is still 
waste; and with the industrions habit# of the cultivators of In¬ 
dia nearly alf that the Government abstains from taking as tri¬ 
bute becomes agricultural stock, applicable to the cultivation of 
this waste. But the example which h^ above been de^ed is ample 
to refute the assertion that the IWotwary system is” repressive of 
industry, and proves that the " IVmgic of {ffoperty” is as well pre¬ 
pared to work its wonders in India as in any part of the world, 
if even moderately free scope is given. 

From this survey of the results of the measure in a single 
district wc pass to a more, general view of the results through¬ 
out the Presidency, and for this purpose we need only adopt 4 
few paragraphs from the last report of the Madras Board or 
Kevenue. The reductions in the remaining districts have been 
partial, but even there they have o^rated most beneficially. 
The following remarks of the Board Imrdly req^uire enlarge-' 
ment:— 

“The second subject relates to the effects which have followed4he 
redactions made m the land assessment of some provinces* within 
the last four years: mlief to the amount of 20 la]^s of Bupees has 
been thus afforded to the landholders, with the gratifying result of a 
revenue higher than has before been gained, and the rapidly advancing 
prosperity of the districts to which these liberal measures have been 
applied. Two particular instances may be noticed. In South Axcot 
the reductions of assessment on the lands in occupation exceed 10 
lakhs of Bupees, and yet from an immediate spread of cultivation the set* 
tlement of the year under review amounts to* 25,56,902 or Bupees 
33,975 in excess of the highest standard ever before attained. 

“ In Ountoor some sandy pieces of ground near the s^ had been cul- 
tivafrd wii^ the Chayroot dye and garden products, by the aid of rich 
jtianunng and hand irrigation from shallow wells scooped «mt by the 
Byots. But these lands were taxed as if irrigated, and burdened with 
An, assessmeiSi varying from Bupees 4 to Bupees 40 per acre, and their 


JiTellore 
I North. Aroot 
South Aroot 
Tnohmopoly 
Coimbatore 
Salem* 
Ghxsttoar 


Bb 1,03,469 
„ 8,14,108 

„ 10 29,247 
„ 2,88,487 

„ 2,06,626 
„ 62,111 

„ 50,000 



BBVStJims or madkas. 


eultiva^iaaai ma%i‘«ib«BqiMii)oe vera ‘limlUMi Ua4«r sanotUsi of Go* 


verameat tMa Ban^MlAnt taXKtioft 


ira‘limitaa. 


to tlxe jealw iviiioli 


ffire<diii:fod Ott viiTiogfroot JEhipwa 

tlio eoUiltMlte Iraediatefy « gHA ^to too .meniw of 

fiiq^ek ViSSl. 'Baeom^VBSstA » tlMw givon to oo&tui«e • judicious 
relaxaiittll of ossessuwnit, urfaem it ^ sridgtt as to iia|>ede industiy, 
aad to^iost mtdtg ib^ be uatjpeoted tius couise, ii|imI from 
tile fijeedom extm toxatiou oovr aoeoMed to alt impiovetoeuts made 
b^ landowuen at tiieir otm expeuae* OooaiiHODal flirtnaldona of JUe- 
vmoB fipom vatiaition of aeason and droAg^t muat always be expected, 
bat there can bo no questicm of tbe genecid aucoesa which wiU follow 
the enoonragefnent giyen to indoatiy and the em^oyment of capital, by 
revising the land aasffismeid) on liberal principleK». 

It is difficult to add force to lihese illustrations, but it may be 
well to consider the enormous amount produce which has 
been added to the weidth of the country. The sum of £200,000 
has been reunitted and that sum is therefore in the pobsession 
kpf people, but the Government revenue has actually in- 
Plreased, so that additional land paying a revenue of more than 
£200,000 Ims been cultivated. Supposing that on this new 
land Government take one-third ot the gross produce as rent, 

. two-thirds, or property worth £400.000 remains to the people. 
Thus by the most certain estunate £200,000 of the produce of 
the old land and £400,000 erf the new, or £600,000, is added to 
the wealth of the people in each year. But the Government 
assessment is not really one-third of the gross produce, and it 
may be safely stated that a million sterling has •been a^ed to 
the yearly produce of the eountry, with an actual present gain 
to the Government, and with the assurance of progressive in¬ 
crease. 

This progress may in some degree be estimated when it is 
stated that, in the last year alone, there was an increase in 
the cultiva^ area of 759,355 acres or 6^^ P®** of which 
591,005 were unirrigated and 179,137 acres were irrigated land. 
Tn the calculations here ^ven a favorable year is not con¬ 
trasted with an nnfavorabm one; the land revenue pf the pre¬ 
vious year was the highest known, and the past year exceeds H 
1^'35 lakhs of Bupees. This is shown in the 47tn paragraph of 
^proceedings of the Board of Hevenue. 

In para. 29 of their general Beportibr,1265 the Board showed that 
the revenues of that Fusly contrasted favorably with the preceding 12 
yea^ On the pivsent occasion the Board desire to exhibit With more 

4«!lk|Extract Minute's Consultation 7th in Con. 26th Feby. 1867 No. 48 R. P. 

Acr^ 

Fudy 1265 11,885 48,010 

. Do. 1266 25,528 66,841 
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distinofaM ^ ^ Em laad fereiUMi «od have pHpM 

this ipspQtMi 'Et* fbt&vki^ tekl^ from ^Eudi oEmt Immclies of vevenae 
BedloEfl^ and la fMoAi the ocHuparieoa is extevded over a 
wider To ipaW tiie etnapaekum siore £dr, the tevenae igsiaed 

hf tht acNpositiOtt cdt Kwcn^oL in lSff4 hae been stnid^ oat <d ikm 
tMtamtA, and the mmumI JPeshcodk ^ BnpeM 60^00 whkh it 
befOTe that peiiod has been atone resaioed. Besides Kumool, widfdi 
has been poqgwuely omitted from the etafcament, no* gi:^ tenitotial 
acquuitnms hena oecumd, and the additional revenue which has aoecu- 
ed from resompEcms of Enatns, and frmn Zemindaries coming under 
lyotwarxy settlemmit, is in iK»ne d^ree ccmntegbalanofid, by Janda havfrg 
b^n grimted to Bagodas on free tenure in the place numey allow- 
ances> and also to village servants for their offic^ rmouneraEon^ At 
all events any balance gain whidi remaina under thia head, must be 
insignificant, compared with the 26 lakhs of Rupees which ^ve been 
given up during the hut four years alone, in revising the land assess¬ 
ment. The progressive increase which now appears in the revenue 
must therefore be attributed to an improved adi^istiation, and to an 
extension of cultivation, called forth by a lightened asa^ment and b|L 
improvements in the irrigation and communications of the country. ^ 


Period. 

Average An¬ 
nual Reve¬ 
nue. 

Rjighest and Low¬ 
est Year. 

Remarks. « 

Decennial Lecutee. 


Fusly. 

Rupees. 


1224 (1814) to 1230 
(1820) 

3,41,47,067 1 

1225 

1230 

3,46,71,412 

3,29,07,605 


Ryclwarry. 





10 years from Fosly 
1231 to 1241,* 

10 FusUes 1241 to 1261 
10. „ 1261,to 1261 

1261. 

1262 . 

1863 . 

1264 . 

1266 . 

1866. 

n. 

3,25,62,969 | 

3,21,47,596 | 
3,46,74,761 | 

3,69,79,479 

3,63,91,499 

3,36,10,040 

3,60,61,664 

3,e8,09;388 

3,78.47^2 

• 

1234 

1237 

1249 

1242 

1267 

1252 

3,61,99,907 

3,11,19,726 

3,49,8^,098 

2,84,73,996 

3,62,20,066 

3,35,06,699 

* In the aarlTpart of 
thu penod» reauanana 
of a ■as—want to the 
amoant af 16 laUn of 
Bupeaa wwemade, vu. 
11 lakh, in the Cidad 
llittnela and tharaet 
in North Arcot, Ca- 
nara. CoimbatoM. and 
Dmdignt. 

• 

The great drought. 


a 
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We tiuBk lliAt Above fkete oon<si«iMV«)jr prove tbAt it has 
been erroneou^ snbpoeed that the Ryotwarry- eystegn afiMs* 
no room for ia^pendeat action^ &r the extension of eukivatioiv 
or the expBOiditiise of ctqpital. it ie on Ibe (sostra^ the system 
whieh in every part of the world mo^t enoouragee individual en> 
teepriae, and of which Ibe above are results. 

To the above ai^gument we can hardly imagine that any ob- 
jeotion can be offered. It may perhaps be oWrved by some, 
that otber causes than those which we have dwSlt upcm have 
operated in favor of* the industry of the Madras Presidency, 
’^thin a few years the transit duties have been abolished; the 
sm. customs ftoni port to port have been discontinued; roads 
have extended; some splendid works of irrigation have been 
completed; a large expenditure on the Railways has thrown 
capital into the country; oud unusually high prices have ruled in 
the market. We admit all 'his, and while we still clmm the larger 
portion of this prosperity at. the effect of the reform of the land 
assessment, we say that in whatever proporlion the improve- 
fnent of the Madras Presidenc"^ may be allotted to the several 
causes now happily in operation, our argument is equally prov¬ 
ed. Our argument is, that the Madi'as Presidency was not de¬ 
pressed by the Ryotwarry principle, but by over-taxation. We 
say that evils were attributed to the Ryotwarry system which 
were due to the over-assessment of the land, i^gravated by the 
‘transit duties, the sea customs, and the want cd roads; we urge 
that, by attributing the effect to a w^ong cause; years were 
lost in idle discussion about village settlements 'and Zdmin- 
dary systems, while cultivation contracted, men irerished or 
emigrated by thousands, and untold wealth lay dormant in the 
soil. 


The dimple order to reduce the assessment has, without the 
expenditure of capital, created more material wealth than some 
* of the largest public,works have achieved; and there can be lit¬ 
tle danger in asserting that this measure, when carried out 
throughout the Madras Presidency, will, without cost, add more 
to the wealth bf the country than the Ganges canal will effect ^ 
at the outlay of two millions sterling. On the Ganges canal* 
£1,560,000 have already been expended, and the value of the 
produce of the land Js from £150,000 to £2O0,OOO. The totaP 
cost is estimated at two millions, the value of the produce of, the 
land is expected to reach seven millions. The effect of the re- 
duct kjftif landassessment of Madras has already been to ad4 
g the produce of the country; and to multiJ^ 

ply^^HH^ seven, as its ultimate result, would be a md^t inade- 
SLiul^P&putation of its effects; when, in the district of South 
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Aroot 65 per aei|4* q/ ^ land ta readjr for cuUivalitm biit 
atai} unteoaotaii* » 

. We must not i&s a moamt be misunderstood as depreciating 
that maffpi&ceut urork~rlhe Qaugea Canal, by thisillustoati^ JUet 
us by Si means oon^ue t^ose noble wor^ whacfa spread farti* 
lity over kiagdcmis; but let us see that while»ion the one hand, we 
dispense the bounties of nature by costly aru6cial means, we do 
not ou the other impose unjust burdens on the spontaneous gifts 
of Heaven, tifl we actually nullify them. Let us not at Madras 
put a tax on the rain of Heaven ^ it becomes too expensive for 
the ryots^ use, while in Bengal we %end two millions On artidcial 
irrigaitoa. In Madras much of the land dependent on the sea¬ 
sons, was far more highly assessed than the richest land under 
the Ganges oanaL 

In addition to the reason already assigned for laying these 
fat'ttj before our readers, we have another object in View. We be*^ 
lieve that the history of the Madras land revenue illustrates very 
forcibly the working of an over-centralized Government. Wehave 
siiown that tlic causes of the depression of the ISouth Arcot dis * 
trict were fully appreciated by the officers of that district, and 
in a previous article, we showed that in the eonlaguous district 
of Salem the evils of over-taxation had, for upwards of 60 years, 
been represented, in forcible and earnest language, by every 
officer in succession who held charge of the district. But the 
evils remained unredressed, simply because ffie power of retkess * 
was in the hands, not of those who saw the evils, but of those 
who *8aw them not. The cause of this fatal delay was, centrali- 


zatwfu 

It is instructive to mark the stages by ^hicii discussion 
ripened into action ou the subject of the Madras survey. It is 
sixty years since liead, Munro and Graham declared the assess¬ 
ment of their districts to be ruinously higli. It is thirty-two 
years since Munro, as Governor, recorded this opinion of tlie * 
Madras assessment generally; it is twelve years since the subject 
of a general re-survey and assessment was laid before die Govcrii- 
miSnt by*the Board of Bevenue; it is ten year# since the M^- 
>*qui8 of Tweeddale and his Coun<ffi each wrote a minute upon it. 
It i$ three years since the subject was finally considered by the 
Govmnment of Madras, and laid before the {Supreme Gefvern- 
meqt; it is one year since action commenced on the plan of a 
geuex^ survey. 

In the last four years, fis we have seen, the reduction of the 
assessment of South Arcot, and partial reductions elsewhere on 
the old surveys, have been made, and the result is before our 


* GlabgeB panal was commenced in 18i8. The reduction ol the Madrm as* 
eenoMht began only 4 years back. 
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veadiBm. Snongbi ywl just enough has been done^ to ^ew what 
tyiMi be^ lest lea'vuig the rest undinMih)’ At least it^affinds a 
criterion by wnich the Ic^ may he in aoaae degree ^tiae^ted.^ 
We shall not run the risk of appearing to exaggeraln by at¬ 
tempting to r^MieBent it by figures, hut the sum is a sunple one $ 
if between July lfid4 and July 1857 some partud reductions 
added one million sterling, what would have been the effect, in 
fif^ years* of a general reduction ? 

The remedy for this evil is, to view our ^fietricM in India as, 
what in fact they are. Provinces^ equal in area, in population, 
and in revenue, to crown ccfibnies; and to give to local autho¬ 
rities such powers as shall entail responsibility for their improve¬ 
ment. But the tendency of late years has been to reduce the 
local administration to a Cypher powerless for good, and gra¬ 
dually more and mor<' unable to command the respect of the 
thousands over whom hr nominally rules. The power of notion 
has been gradually withdrawn from the district to the Presiden¬ 
cy, from the Presidency to Calcutta. It is a serious question 
whether the tendency of late measures is not to withdraw it 
from Calcutta to Bnglnnd. 

A slight sketch of some of the effects of this centralization in 
t^e remote provinces of our Empire, may not improperly close this 
article. The way in which the principle woiks is somewhat as fol¬ 
lows. The enormous extent of our Indian Empire renders it impos- 
^ibleAhatonemindaktheheadof the •Government should be able. 


at the same time to master the i^olitical questions daily arising, 
and to give attention to the subjects of local interest springing 
up in each of our numerous districts. The inevitable result is that 
the former force^^emselves upon the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment, the latter are postponed till a more convenient season. 
Then follow these results. The subject postponed is at last 
stakes up with disfavor. There is an unpleasant feeling that it 
hdH been neglected.. It is a troublesome business. It is 
not half intelligible. The Government never heard of the 
places alluded to before. It has been lying over for a year, 
HHd in the meahwhile the district Ims got on very welbwlthoTit 
The Giovernment have too many plqns of this kind before 
them. If the principle is admitted in this district it nipst be ap¬ 
plied to others, and then the expense. It is true it will cost* 
little in one district, hut then what will it cost in other distriets: 
the best way will be to send a circulkr to other districts asking 
how the pl^ will^ work there, and .what the Coaamiasioners 
j^ink of it. 

■jllm tiie meanwhile the local administrator sees the resouipes 
province lying waste, or he sees a popnlation 
^Hltoed by rules and regulations entirely unfiited*to 
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ditaon iwid to pttwtei of tbo oomtla^« he seea troths ot ntSHM 

ty to miB m tnai of a few leOA^ and those alceiii^ 

^ ivfm^ left Ht tfa^ presisaE oonoition. His morzuliE ride 
takes him to a mined t*™, wHcdi ohee irrigated a httndreaacrea 
of landy Imt it was breached foi^ ;j^ears aj^» and the late 6eM> 
yenunent neTer repaifed it; the land prodralbes only dry crops, 
and a reveniie of £100 a year is lost ^£here are hundreds of 
such tanks in his districts. An outlay of £100 would restore 
a reyenue o# £100 annually; the yilkgers throng round his 
horse, they offer to bind themselyes to take up the wboie land 
in two years if the repairs are made; it would be the saving of 
their yiUage, it would save their cattle, it would ensure meir 
wdds ftom drying up, they have now to go every hot season 
miles for water, it would pay the Government o\er and over 
again. But the local administrator is powerless. He has laid 
the subject before the Government more than a year ago, and 
has never even received an answer to his letter. 

Of thib the Government sees nothing, and knows nothing. 
Tho head of the Government is conscious that his whole ener¬ 
gies from morning to night are applied to the high duties of his 
fetation. That he is unable to meet all the demands u}K>n his time, 
that, in spite of all his exertions, arrears of works do aQcumulate,i 
he feels and deplores, but the results of the system are necessari¬ 
ly kept out of sight. Things on the whole appear to be work¬ 
ing satisfactorily. Much at any rate has l)ceu (lone, the Gauges 
canal has been advancing, what then if a tank in the Wayran- 
poor has been neglected ? It is true that the Ganges canal is 
nothing to the cultivator of the Wayranpoor—^they areGOOmUes 
ai>art; but centralize the subject, and they both come under the 
head of irrigation, and irrigation has received the earnest atten¬ 
tion of the Governor General in CounoiL 

It is through the official channel alone that the wants and 
feelings of the provinces can, in India, reach the Government* 
and mat channri is easily stopped. The Government must not 
be interrupted or annoyed. If a few unpleasant letters from the 
Sedretary«to Government fail to accomplish the tSIk, it can easi- 
•ly be done by shewing ^.he head of the district, that his bnggc<*t- 
ing a meosyro is ratlier a reason for its being refused than ^opt¬ 
ed, and a feeling of hopelessness, and a due amount of silence, 
will iifencrally ensue. 

4pply the above illustration (and ibis a sketch from memory 
not from ftucy) to other suj>ject8, and ebpeciaUy to all measures 
of reform in the police and other department^ and the working. 
of CHBntxaHzation will bo understood. It is in consequence of 
this sjrstem that ^ovinces equal to kingdoms, though nominally 
admitoist^d by experienced men, remain unimproved, Ihrir re* 
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fiources ujideyeloped, their iUs unreformed; and it is in conse¬ 
quence tpf this B 3 rsteBi that the people of i^dia have ceased to 
the respect for their local rulers, which tlief invariably feel 
for those who come amonjg them, with not only the wil^ but the 
power, to proxuote their interests and to redress their wrongs. 

It is necessary in order really to appreciate the extent of the 
evil, to endeavour to realize the extent of the provinces affected 
by ^em. Without an effort to do this, it is impossible to conceive 
the difficulty of communicating to a remote Central Govern¬ 
ment the local interest felt by a pro\incial administrator. It 
may in some degree aid to do so if we exhibit a contrast, if we 
suppose what would be the effect of establishing in the different 
provinces of India, local Governments empi^wered to act under 
the influence of local interests. Now of this we have an exam¬ 
ple in the Island of Ceylon. That province has its Governor, 
its Commander-in-Chief, its Advocate General, its Council an/1 
all the apparatus of local Governmeut, and yet it is not equal In 
area, in population, or in revenue, to the charge of many a Com¬ 
missioner in India. 

Suppose* now that the Island of Ceylon were absorbed in the 
Indian Government, its Governor superseded by a J udicial and 
irinanoial Commissioner, its Chief Justice sent back to England, 
its Council dissolved, its roads and bridges placed under the Se¬ 
cretary to Government in the department of public works, 
‘would the progress of that flourishing colony continue to be as 
rapid as heretofore? Would the iuteiubts of its merchants be as 
readily appreciated, and as quickly responded to,- by a distant 
Central wvernment, as by its own local Government ? On the 
other hand, suppose that the provinces of India were presided 
over by officers possessing the power of the Government of 
Ceylon, and were federated under the Governor General of In- 
' dia, could there postibly be the stagnation as to all works of im¬ 
provement which httft brought obloquy on the otherwise excel¬ 
lent Government of East India Company, and been .one of the 
main causes of its overthrow. This compaiibon might be more 
fully carried Sirt and extended. We have here selectqj Ceyibu 
^because it is nearer to the seat oftlie Central Government of In-’ 
dia, than many of the provinces of India, and it i^bimilar to 
those* provinces in ^ respects; but the comparison may be ex¬ 
tended to the Mauritius, and to other colonies of the Crown. 

We would remark that it is unnecessary and by no me^s 
our intention, while endeavouring to picture 8(»ne of the evils of 
/centralization, to |:eep out of sight the good works of a vigorous 
Central Government. What may be done by a mastor miim may 
be seen in the summary of his administration drawn up by iKird 
^l^al^pusie. But a system must be judged, not only bjr w^t is 
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done, bnt hy what is knitted. Hie acts of a Groyernor General 
commanding the reaom^ea of an Empire, can hardly fail to be 
enough for Ihe &me of an individual, and in the hands of a man 
of talent^ of boundless energy, of strong will, and of hi^h ambi¬ 
tion, wiU present the appearance of a briuiant administration; and 
yet the system may be rotten, and ihe very character above sup* 
posed may be calculated to increase its evils. There may be a 
desire in such a mind to see every thing with its own eyes, to 
grasp the little as well as the great, to be the directang head of 
all improvements, and there may be a tendency to distmst such 
plans as do not orimnatc with itself. Under such a system and 
such control, the wowy works carried on in the* central or the 
newly conquered provinces may be dearly bought, at the expense 
of the stagnation and discouragement in older or remoter prU- 
vinees, caused by a centralizing policy. 

• The Central Government and the local administrations have 
each their proper sphere. In addition to all the weight of its 
political and legislative duties, the electric telegraph, the rail¬ 
roads, the larger canals,> and the trunk roads, with the military 
defences of the country, are enough to occupy the Central Go¬ 
vernment, without absorbing those smaller works whi^ local 
knowledge can alone appreciate. In these a Central Government 
cannot interfere without harm. It is when one department en¬ 
croaches upon the proper province of the other that evil ensues. 

A man may be jpdged by what is done,'but a ^stem mu^ be 
judged by wnat is left undone. A man may have done all that 
one ifiaii can do, and what only one man in ten thousand could 
have done. But a system, to be good, must provide that all ehaU 
be done that is reejuired to be done. The construction of 
the electric telegraidi, the plaiming of the railway system, the 
advancement of the Gauges canal, and many great^works may 
raise fhe fame of Lord Dalhousic, but they offer no palliative 
the errors of the system under which the wglect of tlie Madras 
Presidency-was a possibility. 

]?he8e remarks appear to us to be of importan ce, at I he present 
.time, when the Government of India is in the course of recon- 
* struction. During the late mutinies all the effects of Centraliza¬ 
tion have come prominently into view. To make the evils of a 
rebellion in one part of the Enmire felt throughout the whole, 
was^tle of its most prominqpt effects. Because the North West 
Provinces were in a flWe, public ^orks were suspended at 
Cape Comorin, and thousands of loyal and well dispos^ subjects 
were reduced to beggary. The blow struck at one limb affect¬ 
ed the rest with paralysis, or would have done so, had not the 
genius of Lawrence and others shewn tliem the position which 
Govef&ors of kuagdoms should hold in the federated empirq. 
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jMsd had they not been etidowed with the cotu^e to asBume that 
positihn. It ie niost instructive to see a Sir John Lawrence, 
the nder of the kingdom of the Puiyauh, in <me month report¬ 
ing to the G<6vemor General on oik cultivation, and^soliciting 
p^mihM^n to expend some £ZO a month to encoun^ this in- 
duatry, and receiving a refusal to his request. This is centrali-, 
cation. Within a few short months centralisation is ^ssolved, 
and the same officer, utting on the throne of Humeet Sing, on 
his own authority, raises a loan of millions, assembTes an army of 
tens of thousands, and saves the Indian Empire. We argue that 
to those who^ are placed in charge of provinces, equal in area to 
the kingdoms of Europe, should be confided the power to im¬ 
prove their provinces; and that for the exercise of that power 
they should ^ive a stgrict account; and that in the reorganization 
of the Empme, local Government should be carried out to the 
furthest point consistent vrith fosderal union. 

But a few last words on the land assessment of Madras. We 
believe that a vast amount of evil has> occurred from two causes. 
Firstly, from not dislinguihbmg between the effects of over-taxa¬ 
tion apd those of revenue system; and secondly, from not de¬ 
fining the meaning of such terms as Ryotwarry tenure and Vil- 
*lage system. We argue tliat that assessment is best for a coun¬ 
try which is lightest; that that system of land tenure is best 
wliicli is simplest. By Ryetwar tenure we understand the sim¬ 
plest of all: that under which each proprietdl holds Ins property 
(be it small or great) independency, paying the Government 
due to the representative of Government. We believe that both 
the Zemindary estates of Bengal and the village lands of the 
North West will gradually break up into Ryetty holdings, and 
that the ablest officers of both these Presidencies consider the 
process a natural and a desirable one. 

* The,principle which we advocate leaves the question of large 
or small farms unt5 ached; it applies equally to botlij^ But we 
desire to provide against one error into which the English reader 
is apt to ^ll^that, namely, of supposing that arguments in favpur 
of laige landed properties which have force m England have 
any force‘in India. In England, large estates generally imply 
a resident landlord, large farms, skilful 
a^cultuial experiments. In India, the ZemindWy^estates am 
the corporate lands of the village coi^unities are fanned on 
quite as small a scale as fhe lan& of IS^idras, if not smaller. If 
this extreme sub-division of the noil is an evil, the evil is 
' concealed, but in no way altered, by placing groups of 
jsmaU holdings under one man and calling him a proprietor. 
Such artificial proprietors are formers of the revenue, not land- 
lor^p in the English sense of the tenu. 
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If this and the preceding Articles on the llladras Land Beve- 
HUG ten4 to correct any misapprehensions, to remove any diffi- 
/julties, and to show that the Governments of the several Presi¬ 
dencies ^re really desirous of moving in the same direction; if 
they in any way aid towards the establishment in India of an in¬ 
dependent body of Landholders, and if they thus vindicate the 
principles of that great Man whose name every Madras officer 
holds in reverence, they will have accomplished their object 
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In the Critical Xotiees of Works in India published in <»ur 
last number, wc entered somewhat in detail into a consideration 
of the majority of the alxive bot)ks. Our ]uu-posc in the j«resent 
dai'ticlc is a more geiieral, and perhaps useful one—to look at 
them as combined and as a chws, and while giving a brief dc.s- 
eriptioii of the nature of each for the heoetit of those uho ha-se 
not } et realLAem, chielly to treat them as aftbrdiiigjnatoritil 
for refleetions on the events of the past two ^ ears, as well as 
certain literary results and ellc'^'ts. 

Mr.. Kolton’s book E lui unpretending “ narrative" of one of* 
the most important sieges recorded in nnMiern history. When 
the tcmporaiy trium])h ol'.our iusoleht ^raui/aries had made of 
Delhi a focus for VGA olt, it at the same time faugge-^ted the only 
possible strategics for the then representatives of British power 
id Upper India—the Commander of the Forces, and Sir John 
* Lawrence. There, on one side, up U) about the end of July, 
,gatl^red the ever increasing strength of the traitoroub muti- 
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lu'cr force; thence, strong in the possession of a “ legitimate** 
monarch,, an inexhaustible arsenal, and an army completely found 
Avitli the arms and discipline of modem European warfare, our 
foe- continued lo iiu])rove the ad\aiilagea of faur]U‘izp, and to 
hurl defiance at tlie remnant of their late masters; while fur- 
uidiing example and iiiducemcnt to the rest of the Army to 
itdlow in their stejis. Nor uas the call unheeded. It is not 
likely to bo so m forgotten by anj in thii e^ountry, bow from 
Ih'^liawm; to I’ava the holdiery of the Bvi>gvl Army — with a 
few noble and meniorahlo exceptions, in ori/Ut' milcH nobilis a^mim 
-tlo»'k(.d to the stnojgliold of rebellion. On the other side, 
15riii'^h ]‘ow<’r, awaking wnth a ^1aggcr, like a man struck in his 
sleep, slowi \ ^.itben'd it^ res uiiec', and bore down on the eom- 
m'M) cellin' oi gra^i^v. Here then is the real nucleus of the 
war, oji this nni'-l lane been bent abke the a'^pirations of each 
<^)iiiending |)ort\. Tho'se of the rebel leader^- who knew any- 
llii ig, knew' Ill'll tbo) iiiij'='t beat the En«.'li^b there and then, or 
iKser; the Ib itisb, f(o* tin ir ])art, knew that to fail at Delhi 
might coui|)ronii^<* (‘verv ('bri^tiaii life in the countrv, and render 
iu*'‘e'-«ar\ i!m* 11 *-'tMqiK'■t of all Imlin. And when Delhi fell, 
tiurc ^■ouI^^ lone l>ccn but I'ow' Eim>pcan rc-idonts of this Presi- 
ileiu \ , at 'iin .-itc, who did not breinhe more Irecly, asthongfc 
a kn'le had taki " from oH'tholr tbroaO. None td’tlie 

snb«sv'j<’eal op( ivdioiiv, liiweier iiuf'ie ting. <*an have been felt 
to tile " one <ka*® man, rs nj lift' and iUuih : ebiioiii'Iy, fheii, 
the sitb ' I oI tie. Rollon's narralive, jv 1 of tI k* letter''of the 
eool aii'l p.il.’i di Agent. l\lr. (livathed, iiin->t take]ireccileiiceof 
all ollwi'' M),met led vsltli the \rar. 


Mr. KdwarU is a Layman, a circi>m'?taiicc wMe!i renders ac- 
ec[>lable the .{r.il’i of piefv whh-b i' w’o\cn tlirongli bis book. 
That a man ed ami bunted, and owing bi-s daii> bread and 
bis safet\ to the prcearioii lidcliU of iialiie agii •ulturij'ts wIjo*^ 
were under no <ibliuMti('ji to him, should ffiid eo.jiibrt iu the ix*-* 
riisal of the Psalnis an loiliei iJortionsefSeriptiire, ‘' not vvome r- 
r.g. and is uior<'o\er pleasing when rclaiod in a ni ajly wa^,. 'rhe 
, eventsminiitclN 'Iciaih'd ino\c the bc"! emotion'^ (iTlne i ‘ader, wh<> 
cannot fail to fohow i.io ]i;dbeiic firtunes of the fiigiti\os irith 
Wiirin an<l*an\loii'' l>i1y. Aor are t!ie noble tra’i'* ''luwvn by their 
bentbeii bo ts 10'*^ worthy of remark. At treat pcrsoiLil vl^lv, 
wiUi the touiplalion of li^rgc reWiiiaU, Thmleo Buk'«b and bis 
subordinates di'.regsmleTl eitlur liivoaf? or p’'onii'>C', which involv¬ 
ed the breach of what must lia\e been a tedious and onerous 


hospitality ; W^uzeor Singh remained faithful, at all risks, to hia'* 
master’s‘fortunes; Ilolma (an utter rtraiigei) bore jiractical testi- , 
inony t 9 his gratitude for past good treatment from the Britibli 
ConiSuissariat officers in the Sutlej Campaign, by now carrying, ' 
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on two separate occasions, through all the watch and ward of an 
enemy’s country, letters to the distant hill-station of Nynee 
Tal, and returnjng on both occasions with the replies to Ilurdeo 
Buksh’s village, and bringpi^l? gleams of comioi t to the captive 
exiles; and lastly, Misser Bejjenath, the well known Banker of 
Bareilly, sent a servant—unsolicited—with a draft onFutteh- 
gurh, and the servant actually went to Futteligurh (then in pos¬ 
session of the enemy) cashed the draft, and returned to Mr. Ed¬ 
wards with the money. Throughout his wanderings Mr. E. ga¬ 
thered much, and might have gathered more, of native feel¬ 
ing. With the gross credulity of»ignorance, those around him 
verily belie\ cd that th" British jwwcr in India was at an end, 
and to him its last precarious rcpro'.entative, spoke their minds 
2 )retty freely. N mo of that Imining hatred of rsu'c comes out 
wliicli some woula look for; frequent testimony is lK>rne to the 
justice and kindncb' of English ofEcers: it is the native employts 
who aie everywhere denounced. 

In Mr. Dunlop’s book wc lia\c the r<. verso of most of this pic¬ 
ture. Ilcie the Colleeto , recovering from the sliort ])aralysisof 
jjower, is seen in the saddle, with sword and jnsttd, leading his 
gallant volunteers againist the Goojur and oilier in irmdcfsol'the 
Meerut district, who had taken thur oppoitunitv’^ and lenuncd 
the Boh Boy regime of their fciefather. 1 hev' liad 1akcn 
what they had power to 1 il>e; they could keep but little. First 
the plundered projierty, and then the Gov rninent revenm*, 
were extorted from the^e imappi 'Jated statesmen, and lucky 
was he who kept hi-s own kin. In one foia}^ tlio Kh.ike»-s* lew 
upwards of thite hundred willi their leader h.dj ?inll, who-»e 
ho.id did duty as a stamLml, upraised on the top of a lance! 
From the favorable manner in which Mr. l)unlo])’s hook has 
been received by the Homo Press, we ])rcsuin^ il will reach a 
•sqpond edition, in which case we would recommend a more me¬ 
thodical airangcment-of tlie illustrations, in accoi dance cspc<*i- 
ally with llio descri])tion on ]iage 19 (if that he rctaiiM‘d.) We 
should also|jn^ to see some details of the services of tin* other 
mwiM distingul^ed members of the force; together vvilli some 
gojffiPhl rc’rrarks rni the means of defence as connecled witli V'o- 
lnn«#r f Nirps, whicli should be finned, we tliink, jtt all large 
fctillthib. Witliout endorsing the‘^alirieal comment of ri Ojiponent 
of Mtlft^Dunlo}), that “his hook is qs fall of Is as a peaco'^'k’s 
*t{iil,**Jt may be projicr t<? remark that a less exclusive confine- 

3 a iiicrelv personal narrath e ould, in thio ease, render 
imp more interesting and valuable, from the very cir- 
ec of ils (hfi ling, as it does, fiom the work of !Mr. Ed- 
The (‘onchiding I’omarkb are very good, and we vyould 
ccial notice to their leally religious tone, so free Trora 
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that conventional solemnity which poor Tom Hood used to call 
“ MagpiQty.” 

“ Let ns act as those who know that we are not only servants of 
British CJovernmeiit, but ministers of that God to whom justice and 
mercy, as well as vengeance, belong ; that we shall all one day stand, 
our enemies and their victims, ourselves and the men now almost daily 
ordered for execution, before an unerring and all-wise judgment seat, 
where the plea of natiu'al or national prejudice will not bar a judgment, 
the term of wlfich fztends to eternity.” 

Mr. Eaikes is a member of the Civil Service like the authors 
of the two preceding books; unlike them he is already well- 
known both lor his professional services, and for the very agree¬ 
able l>rt>chure in which he attempted, not without t-uccess, to 
popularize the mysterious Bubjeet of Indian landed tenures. 
The division of his present book contains bis personal 
t^perieiices as a member of- the Agra garrison, and must 
\icld ill interest to the three previously noticed. The Agra 
garrison was only once in any thing like actual contact with 
the enemy, befoi'c the fall of Delhi; and, though far from 
meriting the sweeping condemnation** of Colonel ihmvchier, at- 
taiimd a wider reputation for internal conientiou than for any 
sustained exposure in the held. More important, especi.illy from 
such a source, are the didactic portions of the concTu>>ion; and 
the mlinission, not yet perhaps too late, that the Tarquinian po¬ 
licy of beheading the tall poppies is fundameiiqilly erroneous.* 
Those remarks should bo carefully studied by all, eitlier here or 
at home, who wLdi to “go in for the eoiidition of India ques- 
‘ tion.” 

Xo. o is hy another civil officer, and lias been already made 
very whlely knoivii. The third edition is got u]) in a veryeom- 
])!olc iniiiinor, and leaves nothing to be desired in a literary point 
of view. Mr. (iubbins has ])rodiiee(l one of the most interesjj;-^ 
ing of the hooks of the crisis. It is a»pity that ho should 
have so ilisfigurcd it by allowing his own cvidentlv wounded 
feelings to apjicar, and by striiing to dim the stsiiilcss iu*>tre 
. or tlie rfiaractcr and aliillties of the great Sir iTetiry Law¬ 
rence. 

We wrwh wc could say the same for the volume by Colonel 
Tiourehier; who, in s])itc of his rank, writes {if we may say so) 
like a “ griff.” With miieh of the liglit-heartedness of the pro¬ 
verbial Bengal Subalfcrn, his boolcis unfortunately blemished 
by a careless execution, «,nd a prejudiced ignorance, which we 
would h()])e are not necessarily typical of tliat gallant class."' 
The ablative absolute, moreover, is a favorite form of grammar, 
of wliich many whimsical specimens might be selected ; the fol- 
lowihg may suffice; little dreaming of any o])poidtion to my 
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‘ onward progress, my bundle was transferred to the new vehiele.” 
Here it was of course the Colonel who little dreamed, notthe buu> 
die.* Bukht Khan was always very fond of English society. At 
‘ oike time, when studying Persian, he xiscd to come twice a day 
‘to my house, etc.”t llere there is not exen an ablathe; llukht 
Khan is the nominative, if tlicre be one in the sentence, and 
none but those who thoroughly understand Indian habits could 
possibly conjecture that it was the author who studied, and not 
the Soubadar. There is a parade of vernacular stiinic-i, which do 
not appear to have led to much practical reoult, if one may judge 
from the way in which nati\e words are sj)clt. Thus, at ])age 
93, we learn “that the “ column marched to Allyghur, and the 
‘ Collector bolted back at full speed to llolun(Khuhr.” The 'slen¬ 
derest acquaintance with the vernacular would teach that the 
former word should be written Aligiirh; the Eoit of All;’* 
and the latter Boolund«'huhr, “ I'lie high City.” The spirit, loo, 
of this sentence is bad *, why a})]dv a slang and contem])tu«U'. 
verb to the Collector’s retrial? The Colonel does not accii'^e 
Sir C. Campbell of “ bolth g”h’om Lucknow in llcccniber IS57. 

The Colonel’s book, however, filltj a v j(vnt s])a<c in mutiny 
literature; giving a lajild but practical skttfb ot the whole 
(jampaign, beginning with the exploits of JSii boLon’s moveable 
column in* the Punjaub, thiougli nearly +li( whole siege of 
Delhi, and the subscrpieiit operations ol Biig.'idier (Ireaihed’s 
‘column; and ending with the final rescue ol the Lucknow gar¬ 
rison, and the jiacification of the Doab. As w e gatlier from in¬ 
dications in the book that the author lias received three hteps 
in the service, and been made a Cbnnpaiiion of the Bath, we re¬ 
join in the conviction that his professional merits abundantly 
compensate for any shortcomings in the art of book-making. 

The last work on our list is Mr. J. B. Norton’s. To enter on 
_,a^cora}>letc analysis of the 407 pages which compose this vo¬ 
lume, Would be to wander far from the jiurjiose of this jiaper, 
which is ritlicr literary than polemical. Mr. Norton’s views are 
based on arv assumiition that the late revolt was national, not 
military, ^m^'i'crence to this point we would cite Che L'J'th 
Chapter of-Mr. Kaikes’ book, previously noticed, in which he ad¬ 
duces proof that it was “ a revolt caused by a mutiny,tnot amu- 
‘ tiny ‘growing out of a national discontent.” And as Mr. Baikes 
was activ ely employed in the disturbed districts throughout j:he 
worst period of the di^^tuibanccs, his t6stirnony will probably 
outweigh that of Mr. Norton at Madras. The imputed grievan¬ 
ces, wliieh the hitter writer is anxious to brin^ forward as 
grounds for the ''Ui)[)oscd national discontent, are chiefly attribut- 
him to the want of a regular systeni of law. And for 
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the numerous ills which afflict the ground-down and to?i;iired 
]»coplc who have (or have not) risen against ns, the true panacea^, 
lie conceives, would be the law of England administered by bar¬ 
risters, thp class of which he is a distinguished ornament. The 
members of the Civil Service, as beholds in common with aclasa 
of thinkers once numerous in England, have long misgoverned 
*^the country. They now raise an interested cry that their mis¬ 
rule ha." not caused a rebellion. This, he asserts, is false; the 
p^rtinl miacdifilucl of the peasantry and petty chiefs in portions 
of the Bengal Presidei|py being the result of an unskilled judi¬ 
ciary, and a i)olicy of annexation—^faults attributable to a greedy 
and ignorant Civil Service. 

AVith regard to the first of these two alleged causes, it may be 
admitted that the (ioojurs, and iMcwathis, the town mobs and the 
camp followers who have coiinnitted so many frightful excesses, 
were dissatisfied with the laws and their administrators, though 
probably noton the score of their inofflciency.* As to the second, 
no prool is. given that the Ci\il>5crvicc have been the combined 
advocates of annexation. Mr. G. Campbell was, no doubt; 
but so was the Friend of India. A still more violent assump¬ 
tion is that the elodpolcs of Upper India, or even her petty 
squires, were capable of rising in defence of a principle, or in* 
defence of the Isiiwab (as they called him) of Oude. ' The lat¬ 
ter had ])eon nuule a king by ns, but was never acknowledged 
a'* but'h b}’ the raa"s of the natives, and we* might probably h«\e ' 
unmade him without any opposition from them. Those who 
know them best agree in admitting that something that touched 
them nearly, either in the way of temptation or provocation, or 
both, was necessary. Of general j)rinciplc8 they have not the 
vagiicbt heed, or perhaps knowledge. One of the great causes 
of disafleclioii is generally supposed to have been the approxi¬ 
mation to the technicalities of hhiglish law, of which the subjects 
of tlie Bengal Codes had but too much experience, and tlieif“ 
neighbours .in Oude but too well grounded an apprehension.f 
And the uncoveiianted judiciary, not educated on the.principrcs 
of ^he Civil Service, but trained expressly to'*Sarmnister the 
•^■umbrous anglicized system of laws founded on English models 
by Lord Oornwallis, not directly interested in the prosperity of 
the districts, nor looked up to by the pecmle as sources eff su¬ 
preme power, formed the agency under which tJie law was chiefly 

adn^inistcred. These afe very much •the circumstances which 

• 

* In Auguni 1867 Mr. Raikes taked a native visitor about a predatory tribe in 
the Mynpoory district. “ They are the most respectable class of the community, 
left,” he said, “ but they are all staiving, for, when robbers are supreme, mere 
thieves have no chance.” 

t See, especially^ the letter to Mr. Colvin in the Appendix to Sleeman's Oude, 
book mheb cited by Mr. Norton. 
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would surround Barrister Judges, and these considerations may 
lead us to question tlie counter-cry of the Barristers," Great is 
'Diana of the Ephesians;” and to surmise that if codification be 
required, it is in the direction of simplicity and conformity to 
Asiatic manners tliat its innovations should tend; and that the 
natives are no more groaning for Westminster law than for 
Canterbury religion or Paris cookery.* 

But Mr. Norton is an earnest and able writer; and his 
chapter on the Press may be studied with advkntage, as em¬ 
bracing a subject on which his previqiiB experieneef well en¬ 
titles him to a hearing. As, moreover, it bears directly on the 
matter we are now discussing—Anglo-Indian literature—wfe 
need offer the less apology for making it the subject of a few 
remarks. 

There is a strong prejudice in many quarters against the In¬ 
dian press. Considering the class of Englishmen who mainly 
compose society in this country, we may well he surprised at 
this. It woul^ not he, at first sight, expected, that a nuinerous* 
body of well-educated gtntlDnen and ladies, living in the midst 
of stirring, scenes and duties, and removed far from the petty in¬ 
fluences of ".Bermoiidhoy politics," should he satisfied (as it is 
^aid they are) with a domestic literature whit li, in point of taste, 
talent and morality, is allcgetl to he liir below tlie level of Ber¬ 
mondsey. And the lew books whicli we have been enabled to 
select out of a number of works called into existence by the 
growing interest iii Indian affairs, sufficiently prove that in these 
three requisites Indian writers are not necessarily deficient. 

Yet, on the other hand, a general prejudice of this sort is not 
likely to be, entirely without foundation. In reply to the a prio^ 
ri argumelik advanced above, it might l)t‘ urged that the very 
merits of tiiie Indian public, its freedom from vulgar elements, 

GoL Edwordes thinks* that in our criminal and civil administration we still 
adhere too strictly tu the Hindoo and Mabommedan laws. T(f this opinion however, 
||||jj||aie£ Comnussioner cannot assent. He concurs very much in the views express* 

contrk^^^. McLeod. ‘‘ As to the criminal law Col. E. himself has, with 
research andflWH?^, shewn how persistently and consistently our legHtlators have* 
in the Cour^ of half a century, eliminated every objectionable element of Ma- * 
hommedan jurisprudence. Our Indian criminal law may have ma^ defects, and 
may most properly be replaced by the new penal code; but still ira principles, ss 
actually administeied at the present day, are consistent with morality and oivilissa- 
tion. * * * * In purely civU affairs, not affecting imperial jioUcy, and 

o^rative only as between man and man, ccsiquaiors have in adl ages and coun¬ 
tries permitted to the eonquered the use of their locsal laws . . . . ' la 

many impfirtant respects the native laws ares as good as the codes of other na¬ 
tions. To abrogate them and to substitute a different code of our own would be 
jmpnatoble; aud if by any means it were practicable, a grievous oppression 
would M inflicted .”—Mitivie on Education, &c. 

was for some time Editor of the Madras Athenaim. 
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and its liberality and information, may be causes of indilFerenrc 

U) the okaraotcr of its indigenous press. Mr. Norton says, 

» 

» Whsis the Indian press is called rebellious, scurrilous and the ti^e, 
it seems to be quite forgotten that the accusatioh scandalizee the whple 
English population in India, Though the readers of the leading Indian 
iouruals are nuiuorically small, compared with those of the European 
press, the ^/circle is a refined and highly educated oncT ; the editor may 
hope to * fit aftdienco find, though few / and it stands to reason that, if 
he could stoop to tho debasement of writing pruriently malidou^, 
he would speedily lose ilie whole, or nearly the whole of his subscri> 
bers.” 

No charf^e of pjenei*al pruriency is known to have been brou^t 
against Anglo-Indian journalism. ^ But it is quite conceivable 
that it may he deficient in knowledge, ability and patriotism, 
\^itliout ceasing to exist, and yet without proving that those qua¬ 
lities are not posbcssed by its supporters. journal which 
numbers its circulation by hundreds may not be able to afford 
a first-class editor; besides life in India is short, and art, 
the art of ac<iuirmg facts and expressing opinions suited to our 
very jieculiar jiosition here, must needs be long: a competent 
editor dies, and the paper has to be carried on by any cashier¬ 
ed Ca})tain, or discharged inerchanft’s clerk, whose fortune may 
throw him in the way of the managing proprietor. Still the. in¬ 
telligence department remains; the paper continues to be bought 
for the sake of its local news; and literary pabulum is obtained, 
by those who have leisure or inclination to seek it, froip the 
highly-paid and organiised press of the mother country. 

We have sjioken of the intelligence department, and here we 
have Another weak point of Indian journalism. There is a very 
great thirst for news and tor personal gossip, in a community 
such as ours, but it is not always fitly supplied. Discouraged 
by the orders of Grovernment and the etiquette of the service, 
usually drawing competent salaries, and provided by thmr posts 
in,the service with ample occupation for theiraw^^^king hours, 
jthe military and civil officers of standing very seldom ^contribute 
matter to the papers, either in the way of news or articles. The 
latter are *left to the Editor who may be a Townsend* or ft 

Buist, but is just as likely to be a-; and the intelligence, 

for which tlie paper is q^iefiy valued by the public, is furnished 
by«ny casual subaltern, discontented clerk, or “ intelligent non- 
‘ commissioned officer” who will take the double to write, from 
the combined motives of a desire to annoy or flatter a superiori 
to get the paper free, and to enjoy the luxury of seeing Iue 
lucubrations ip print. We have no hesitation in saying that 
whatever vnlganty, personality, and still more compion ste * 

HfiRO ..jmH 
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ty are to be found in Indian journals, are usually confined to the 
colunins devoted to " corre8j)ondenoe,” to ** locals” or to “ items 
* of intelB^nce.” Philo V eritas contributes a pack of lies about 
the treatmeiit of the Subordinate Medical Departmcirt; Jemy 
SeEAK obmmunlcates scandal, about an officer of high rank, from 
the hUls ; or A Voice from the Hanks is raised in blatant 
mis-statement of an action which he witnessed from tlie honorable 


eeourhy of the rear guard. Much of this is douljtlc-^s sifted in 
the Hditoris office; but, tpie vmlez vous f —an Editor is hut a man, 
and often a solitary one, gjven,it may chance, to convivial ha¬ 
bits, or oppressed oy weak health. “We have to ajiologize for 
* short-comings in our issue of to-day ; as vve are far from 
•well” is not a pleasant leading artii'lc, tliough it i^ one which 
sometimes has to be printedt the ‘'imph*r plan is to make as much 
use as possible of the letter-hag, and hope foi better times. 

This is delicate ground; and after all is said, it forms no jus¬ 
tification of Lord (.Manning’s Press policy. That unhapjiy no¬ 
bleman seems to have a special mission for the particular chisb of 
political blunders which are prov crbially said to be worse than 
erimes ; Ills nj^otives wtre no doubt pure; the native press was 
Jieyond question an absuril institution at any time, ami in 1807 
was dangerous to the pcaet* of the country. Hut no ca'ic of this 
kind can be satisfactorily ihaik out against the English papers. 

* Wq may adnut the right of (iov t‘mmcnt in tlie lajst extremity to 
suspend the liberty of the Press, a^ they certainly can that of the 
subject; but no one has ever proved that such a crUis threaten¬ 
ed Lord Canning, dark as the times ajipcarcd. Indeed he 
was positively pooh-poohing the outbreak at the very time when 
he employed this, confchsodly, vlfinia ratio desspotic power. 
The fact probably is, that the same motiv e which led the Gover¬ 
nor General and his Councillorh to underrate the magnitude of* 
The outbreak, induced them to gag thepress. The feeling was “there 
*is no national spirit in this outbreak: it is a purely military 

* mutiny; all classes, it is true, native as well as Christian, are ex- 
*• cited; be^, the best way to calm them is to treat them all alike, 

‘ and couippl them all to the same bilence; the Christi^ are just 

* as much excited as the natives, but no more.” Fatal fatuity > 

which we may yet owe an antagonism of race, Which these 
yftrthy men but feeble politicians would have shuddered to eon- 
ilanplate, though they have, unwittingly,, laid its foundationa. 

* To give Asiatics a free prc'.b is to trust children with fire-anhs; 
they have nev er learned its use, afld in their hands it injures 
thcnibeh c& and their neighbourb. The first murmur of imper¬ 
tinence on the jiart of Asiatic suhjeetb is [iromptly checked by 
Asiatic (Toveruors, who know w'cll what it means; they, err, it is 
Jrue in being too arbitrary ; they ignore public opinion, however 
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rc'*peclfuli^ expresaed; and ipith characteristic apathy oonsentr 
tc have^their despotism tempered by assassinatiou. It is cotne- 
<cessary for us to imitote them to this extent; it would be well if 
we studied the feelings of the people more t^an we do, in order 
that we might concede to them where those melings are innoeent, 
or be prepared to bear them down where they are noxious. But 
no murmuring should be allowed. Where the usually slavish 
Asiatic laurpiurb^ho means mischief; and ii* he murmurs with 
impunity he will go farther. In tliis respect Ihc English cha¬ 
racter differs widely. Conbtitutionally loyal, it is constitution¬ 
ally ill-conditioned; but let superfluous steam od*, and the Briton 
will do you yeoman’s service. The native’s ill-feeling, on the 
other hand, is increased by expression; he irritates himself by 
the sound of liis own voice, at the ' 4 me time that he despises you 
fur su1>mitting to it. And this constitutes, at once, a total dif¬ 
ference between the'pcbitioii of t]i| native press and ours. 

In fact, whatever Ethuology*nay preach of kindred origin, 
no two races can be more dissimilar at present. The Hindoob- 
tanee is a vegetarian and u tealotaller. When did Englishmen 
rcsjicct such habits ? Is it not his proudest boast’ that he is 
nourished on beef and beer? Can he fancy a Bhakespear who 
drank uu<j[uaUfic(l Avon, or a Han*y the Fifth who fed himself 
and his men on water-gruel ? And lias he not reason; what arc 
the most distinguished names in the world’s list of temperance 
men ? • Hai e such not been u&ually sour, flatulent^ and ungehial; 
some of them mockers at God, or haters of men, or both at once ?* 
The earliest vegetarian on record is Cain tlie son of Adam, 
wlio could not bear to shed the blood of a poor harmless lamb, 
ill sjiite probably "of an internal eoiivictioii that the essence of 
baerifice tvas blood. And we know whose blood he was soon so 
bwift to bhed. The next abstainer of any note is peSfhaps Ma- 
hoinmed, the lustful and blowlUiirsty impobtor. And oa,- 
with lioubseau, the paper philanthrope, Vitli Iiubespicra*e who 
was opposed to capital punislmient “on principle;” with the 
ayiiable atheist P. B. Bhclley (too good to figure in^uch a list,) 
till perlilBps the mingled vices of irreligion and immorality find 
their* completest type in the execrated Nana ofBithoor; who 
perliaps ifcver tasted meat or alcohol throughout the wljole of 
his detestable career. The opinions of such a race, we ]^eal, 

are. not to be ignored; Jbut when they lean, as they very often do, 

» 

^ In a recently published accAuut of the Fiji Ihlanda by two Wesleyan Mis 
sionariea, it is stated that, the islanders die thorough cannibals, it adds that tUey* 
are the |>eople among whom the Gospel has mnle must satisfactoiy pi ogress. 
Without connecting the two tacts, tht.y may be noted. The numerous instaaccs 
oi spiritual piide among Phaiisecs 'icinp to sliuw that ascetic severities, and dinner 
table liUBtenty, form one of baton’s most putiut biiaics. 
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in llic direction of infanticide, peijury and unnatural crime, 
lliose opinions dbonld be eradicated by the strong han^. 

Ajod wjMromultfation of lies, again, cannot bo too carefully check • 
edwnongl^ein. iSw ftlsehood their minds seem to have a natural 
affinity ; truth the^ cannot understand ; like the sailoris mother, 
they could not stomach the flving-fish, though they could well 
imagine that, on the ^ores of the Red it was stiU not unusu¬ 
al to piick up fragments of Pharaoh’s chariot wheels. The writer 
of the present pages remembers to have held a*convcrsation witli 
some natives on the subject of the eclipse of September 1857. 
“ Do you know how tliat is caused V ” We know” said one of 

them “ what i/du say, about the shadow of the moon, and so forth; 

* but we also know what it really is.” What may that be y” 

** Why, of course, the sun is in de))t to tlio sweepers, and unless 
*wo were to pay it for him, he would be in. a bad way.” 

Tims it is that the proclamations of thd rebel leaders, with 
the stories of impure cartridges, and bone-adulterated flour, 
found really credence, when the obviously demonstrable asMir- 
ances of the Cxovernment and ilh European subordinates were 
laughed tfi worn. Jn the troubles of 1857-58; in the slaughter 
and distress that followed; ii the strong resentment and long 
continued alienation of so many of their Christian nciglibours, the 
iiiisgnidcd natives of India might trace, if they would, tlie Neme¬ 
sis of Liof'. Therefore, we say, cMuitrol tlic Native PreH^. liCtiio 
papetTs be published iri the vernacular languages but wha| eiiKi- 
nate from authority, or arc supervised by a coiiipetent censor; 
they may not, at first, believe all that comes from such a sourc'c, 
but it is ({uitc in aecordaueo with Aoiatie habits that all li¬ 
terature should be directed by the State; it would iwobably be 
a practical advantage if a Minister of public Ijiterature were aj)- 
pf»inted, with a c(»mpetent staff of translators and booksellers, 
japst wf whom would uaturallv be natives of India. But with 
the i^nglish periodicals it is widely different. We deny the 
{^ssibihty, let alone the propriety, of any control being exer¬ 
cised over thcm,Jbut that oT4||hn^vr. It may be desirable some¬ 
times to prosecute a publishc^Nillie sedition or libel; butcyou will 
ne\ or make*Englishmeii docile or polite by coercion. 

The free Press, or system of periodical sheets containing news, 
c orr^jpondcncc, and semi-anthoritative comments reflecting jmb- 
lie opinion, is an institution to whicji Englishmen are ac'cns- 
toined, an«l one wliich they will never greatly, abuse, although 
on the other hand they will not brook its destruction. The 
txtoks by Indian writers tliat liave been published in England, 
dndoig the temporary interc'^t there in Jndian aflairs, are rcs- 
piqpNibler-'Soiiie of them more than respectable—intellectually 
and nyHdly. The losideiit I'be^lisU in India are well-iuforihed. 
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liberal, and rather given to reading (if it be not of too heavy a 
nature.) . If, under these circumstances, Indian periodicals be 
aometimes stupid or -vulgar, -vre must needs come to the •conclu¬ 
sion that it does not represent the public fairly, and that ^e 
public, for her part, does not pay the writers highly. If a good 
{>€rriodical literature were not available from England, it would 
Hiftloubtediy be the object of a strong demand in this country; 
and that demand -would, we feel convinced, ensure the suj^ly. 

That the Ihdian Press does not reflect the -views of the Indian 
Public, we think, must be, by this time, pretty cl*»ar. But the 
reason why the Indian Pubuc does not get an organ of her 
own, or why she ^hould be satisfied witli hoflic literature, 
wliich can nev er quite meet her wants—^this is not so obvious. 
Making all allowance for the inagnifiecnce of the unknown, 
and the euuhautmcnts of distance, there must be still momen-ts 
when an English resident in India would like to know what 
professional thinkers have to offer on Indian topics, either by 
way of fact or sentiment; and would enjoy either the soothing 
influence of acquiescence, or the fiercer joys of strife in perus¬ 
ing the expre^-sion of well-informed opinions. The* Friend of 
India does in fact enjoy a tolerably healthy existence by tlus 
])rinclple ; all other Indian papers have an exotic air ; and* 
even the Fnend does not s-cem quite at home. There is some¬ 
times observable in his columns a kind of funeral proces¬ 
sion of mute facts, a sort of despondent dancing in fettflrs, 
very difterent from the airy assurance of his London con¬ 
temporaries. Pass from his pages to those of the Saturday 
lievieivy and you see, directly, that the Latter is rather a mas¬ 
ter of the situation than not. llis views may not be correct, 
but they are in harmony with those of an influential body of 
men; his arguments may be combated, but they will be heard. 
The fact seems to be that a i)owerful press &up])osc8 a powierfiiL 
public, lacking which, the Engli«ih pi'*ss ot India is hut afi oak 
in a flower-pot. Lord Canning lia-. been systematically condemn¬ 
ed by it, but he has not ai)parently suffered much. 'IJie Indian 
papers might be, an<l in this matter were, jtopular; t)ut tlie Viceroy 
*was p</wcrful. Like the cynical lover in Dorset, he sahl “ I have 
‘ her body, 5 ^ou her mind; which is the belter bargain ?” Till they 
cciuld rail ihe seal from off the bond under which Ilis Excellency 
had %(* monopoly of misruljng India, they might rail on. If he 
thought them likely to *convey intelligence to the sepoys, or 
strengthen the Nana’s detcaminations, he would put them under 
surveillance; otherwise they might scold as they liked. 

Now we think the Indian press has the remedy for this, a 
good dcal^ in its own hand'^. The public here, being mainly 
composed of officials, cannot injure the Govei nmcnt, which is not 
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representative. But the Indian (jovemment is controlled by 
one at home, which is representative; and the late J^idia Bill, 
with the approaching telegraph system, will strengthen tli^tcon-' 
lafol very much, if an Indian paper could once succeed in in¬ 
fluencing the multitude who reim the English papers, or even 
the few who write them, then, we may safely predict, they would 
have found tiieir Bou Sto. As there was a period in the 01 (i 
Lady’s, at first, unsuecesbful return from market, when the 
butcher began to kill the ox, the ox began to drink the water, 
and so forth ; in like manner would soon come a time, when all 
the present difficulties that beset the Indian press would vanish. 
The rulers bfegan to mind tlie public, the public began to read 
the papers, the papers began to ])ay the owners, the owners be¬ 
gan to remunerate the writers, and the press got over its (bad) 
style. 

Mr. T. C. JKobertson, in a pam]>hlet published last year',* 
suggests am)ther remetly, viz. that Oovoriiment should not (,iily 
impart more freely from its stores of information, giving btina 
fide, and without reserve, whatever matter miglit be jmblish- 
ed without detriment to the common weal; but likewise relax 
or* remove entirely, the present rules and maxims, whereby 
qualified public servants are restrained from writing for the 
public prints. Let Mr. Sydney Herbert say what he will, we 
know that much of the * ex cathedra’ writing of the Times and 
'other Imiiuriiil journals is by “the best authority (Members of 
‘ Parliament, Heads of Department, and Cabinet Mi^istcre*);” and 
Mr. Xorton, much as it sometimes suits him to abuse the Civil 
Service, has admitted in the cha}>tcr we have been noticing, that 
their intelligeuec and iiifonnation would be useful in the Indian 
papers. At present, so it appears from his adcount, gentlemen 
of that service find in the Ca/cw^fa the chief outlet for 

^,their jiatriotisin or their esprit de corps. This fiict i& new to us ; 
blit we bow to Mr. Norton’s superior knowledge ! 

* We think this is a matter wliich has hardly received the full 
treatment it reipiires : but we dread the reader’s curse, and our 
limits are‘nearly reached. A brief re&ume is all tliat we can 
now venture. 

We have endeavoured to make the contrast between Indian 
writijkg for the home market, and Indian writing for the Ifljjiaii 
market, a fouiidation for this argmuept. Namely that, if tSl in¬ 
terest in India felt by influential persons at home can be render¬ 
ed less fitful and oi’casioiial—which ?,ve think should be the case 
■ now that the one country has come under the direct management 
of the otlier—and if the best qualified peojile, such as Mr. 
liaikcs, or Mr. Norton, could lie got to write for tiie Indian press 

I’ohtu al I'rosiH'tts of Brituili India. 
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in their bent manner, and }ipon materials of importance freely 
imparted .from the best source; then would Indian journals 
eease io be remarkable cliieily for their rabid hostility to the 
|X)wers that bethen, and then only, will Anglo-1 ndia have a press 
worthy of her many good gifts, her intelligence, her pure mo¬ 
tives, her importance to the mother-country. From that mother 
we are separated by distance, but there need be no physical ob¬ 
stacle to her hearing our voice. At present, surrounded by 
Quacks who mislead her from fussiness or vice, tshe canBot give 
to her cxilctl children the support they would most prize—sym- 
j^'ithy for tlieir sorrowb, pity and counsel for their errors, discri- 
luinating praise ft)r their deeds of wisdom or valour. 

^o ro\iew ot Anglo-Indian literature connected with the 
rebelli(»n woiild be complete, unless it noticed the letters of 
Dr. lliissell, the 'Qimei,’ b})ecial Commissioner. That tlicse 
celebrated productions should have deeply mo\ cd the heart of 
Anglo-Indian society cannot, we think, be explained merely on 
the ground of their literary merit, great as it undoubtedly is; for 
Anglo-Indians do not, as a body, care about literature of which 
themselves, and their own immediate environments, are the sub¬ 
ject. The letters would, under all circumstances, have a large 
number of readers in this country ; but the strictures which they* 
convey would have passed like the idle wind, had they been 
merely of that superficial class which forms the staple of ordinary 
works by tourists in India. The Works of Qliphant, Egerton, 
Bayard Taylor, and Minturn, hardly produced a ripple on the 
surface. But it is with Dr. Kussell as with the author of Oak- 
licld; the intuition of genius enables such men to hit real blots. 
To cliange the inetajihor, the witliers are wrung, and the galled 
jade winces. The storm of indignation which Dr. Bussell’s let¬ 
ters have aroused is in itself a proof of their containing truth. 

“ Ce u’est que la verite qui blesse.” We lia^e thought it .more > 
straightforward to commence with this plaiit statement, because 
we shall have occasion, henceforward, to dwell more upon the 
exE^ggerated extent to which the Times' correspoq^ent^s push¬ 
ed his vi«?vvs; and to offer a pretty stout vindication of Abglo- 
* Indian* society against the conclusions he has founded on his 
])artially coftrect ])remises. , 

Dj^liussell did good service, indeed, in the Crimea, where ne 
hadVl point out the inefficiency of some of the Military Dejiart- 
inents of the Home Government. But it is not too much to as¬ 
sume that he came to this country with very different views, and 
encounter^ a veir different system. As the representative of the • 

f reat orgm of liberal English opinion, he must have come to 
ndia prepared to see a great deal of good in* the proceedings of a 
Govermneat, supported by the liberal party who had nominate'J 
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its lieadj Lord Canning, and hih Commander-in-chief. And on 
his arrival he found an Army which was gradually but gallantly 
surmounting the most stupendous difficulties, and an administra-' 
tfon occupied in preventing the extension of a frightful rebellion, 
by effiorts to tlie 8uoce^s of which a good patriot would naturally be 
inclined to give aid rather than opposition. Yet he, at the same 
time^ found'the Kuropcan community glowing with the shame 
and sorrow of recent dihasler and present suspense; and armed, 
by the instinc*t«* of their jiosition, with the hitterebt hatred to¬ 
wards the olabses to whom they owed so much buffering. Here 
was a puxzling position for any man cntrufctted with such powers, 
and filled wiSi a sense of rebponsibility to the public of Eng¬ 
land. I'he solution arrived at was the easiebt, though not 
the mobt complete, of which the problem was capable. Lord 
Canning might,be a noble creature, mtor|j|C)sing the calm mag- 
luuiimity of a British nobleman between the blind exasi>erS,- 
lion of an excited community, and the innocent compatriots of 
the rebels. But to pro\e thib it was necessary to run doivn 
the Anglo-Indian community, who ob tinately refused to ac¬ 
cept this 'position, and who l^ld the home (iiovernmont and 
that of C'alcutta responsible for the evils to which they had 
<becn expose'!. Nor were there wanting plausible grounds which 
might a]>]>car, on a superficial view, to justify a strangei in tak- 
, iiig this view of us. Certain acts of wanton rudeness, a few, 
pe^iajib, of actual, violence and oppression, and a general feeling 
of contemjit for Asiatics, which shock the dilettante susceptibi¬ 
lities of men to whom the whole is a matter of personal indif¬ 
ference—all this strikes the eye of the new-comer as he wan- 
derh through British India. The mistake, we hold, consists in 
the connexion of this state of things, cause and effect, with 
the snj>post‘d instability of our rule. In all parts of the world, 
-^" 00(1 men must have some scorn of bad ones; in all Asiatic 
(Hiuntries the ** ryof ’ is in hereditary bondage; all honest men 
have a feeling of mixed hatred and contempt, ev en for their own 
faults of eharac|.ter, without which they would never mend th^m. 
It wasM^ile the intercourse between Englishmen a&d the nar 
fives o^])l^lia w as new, and while the former were in the com- 
parativ^sWe of moral callousness shewn in all that We know of 
eighte^Unb-century manners, that the nati'v es were most yaffiy 
treated, ij^nd the association between them and their aliesSm- 
querors most intimate. If Mr. Thomas Jones, C. S., and En»gn 
iNorthiugtbn of the Indian militaiyforces, associated with me 
*nativei|^ it was but meeting the males in llie cockpit, and the 
fen wjlil ^ hours of retirement, and no wonder; 

th^ivas not sucli a very wi<le gulf between the two classes, 
will* w e think, be obviouv t<i all but very prejudiced per- 
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sons, that this state of thi^s was hardly worthy of a country 
holding such a mission as England's in the East; and it is the 
increasing earnestness of those whom she sends out to conduct 
tier duties here which causes the present fermentation. Men as 
honest as Dr. Russell come out here in hundreds; they are 
mostl}’^ actuated by the purest philanthropy towards ^e people; 
on first landing they treat the^tive with the respect due to a man 
and a brother. Ilut when th^ find that these mem will neither 
own the brotherhood with their lips nor their lives; when they 
find their whole conduct influenced by principles cfiametrically 
op|x)sed to those they themselvef consider obligatory, their lan¬ 
guage always mai;||^(l by the forecast and elaborate dissimulation 
of men whose ancestors have been oppressed from generation to 
generation, and the whole tenor of Acir intercourse with them- 
sehes marked by habitual cringing with i*are interruptions of 
unprovoked hostility, the honest John Bull, conscious of entire 
innocence of all wish to enslave anybody, and fresh from the 
land where a man may speak the thing he will, naturally loses 
at times all patience with such subjects; and though nothing 
can excuse rial cruelty or injustice, we do, in all sincerity, be¬ 
lieve that a somewhat stern bearing is the necessary and proper 
result. What the Saturday Reinew* can see with regard to thn 
people of the Ionian Islands he should learn to see of those of 
Hindostan, and then he woilld not be joining the clamour against 
an unfortunate baild of exiles, who are,, as a body, striving to • 
do their duty towards England’s Indian wards, amidst privations, 
dangers, and sufferings, of which the continued misconstruction 
of their brethren at home is one of the heaviest elements. 

* “ If their nationality were as strong, as gennine, and as developed [as it is assum¬ 
ed to be] the task of England as their guardian might more legitimately come to 
an end. It is because their weaknesses, vanities, and olevomesses aro all those of 
children, that we are entitled to keep them in stafu pupUlari, and to stand be¬ 
tween them and the evils they would suffer if we evacuate the Islands to-morrow.” 
For " the Islands” read Hindostan,” and the parallel Incomplete. Saturday Review, 
December 4, 1858, p. 550. 
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Art. Vll.—1. Geahffical Paperi on ffestetn India, inctudinpf 
Cuteh, Sinde, ^c,, edited for the Government of Bombay, By 
Hbnrt J. Carter, Awaistant Surgeon, Bombay, l ^ 57 . 

St» description des Animaur fossiUs du Groiqte NunanuUtique 
d pinde,par M. le Vicomtb ITArchiac et Judes Haime. 
Pariii, 1853. 

3. Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, P?rts I. and IL 
Calcutta. 1857-59. 

4. Tramactions of the Geq/ogical Society of Ijmdm. ^nd 
Series, Vof, Vff. 

5. Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, London. Various 
years. 

C. Journal of tlte Asiatic Society, Bengal. 

7. Journal of Literature and Science. Madras. 

8. Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Asiatic Societrf. 

0. Reports, Catalogues, §*<•. of flw Govi mment Central Museum. 
Madras/ 

10. Rtports of the Juries of the MadroA Exhibition, 1857. 

11. General Sketch of the Physhnl and Geological features o^ 

British India. By G. B. Greenoooh, F. R. S. London. 
1855. 

12. Geoloqical Map of Part of Bengal. By Capt. W. S. SiiER- 
wiLL. Calcutta. 

liEruRNiNQ to C^alcutta after a temporary absence, not very 
long hiiice, we turned into one of those large bookselling esta- 
bUshiiients which giace the “ city of ])alacesand desirous of 
Ji>ecoming acquainted with the more recent additions to our 
literature, we requested a copy of the latest catalogues. In re¬ 
ply, we received a number of separate lists of books carefully 
arranged /inder distinct headings. At our leisure, we ccGn- 
inenccd to ransack their treiisures, and found mucKi of great 
value and interest. We were however more imrtic^larly anxi¬ 
ous to see what stores of literary wealth we could command, if 
desirous of extending our means of reference, or of study, i%our 
own immediate pursuits; or what wer could procure suited to pur 
purpose, if we wi^]K'd, ns was not unfrequently the case, to in¬ 
terest some young iViend, or some acquaintance resident at a dis¬ 
tance, in the local ]>henomena of his neighbourhood. We turn¬ 
ed, therefore, to the catalogue of Geological works. In our 
over-estimate of the imjKutuucc of a iavorite pursuit, we eon- 
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clud^ tliat one - at least of these catalogues we had received 
would be devoted to a carefully pr^ared list of valuable treatises 
Ulustratiug the physical history of the earth. 

* But we sought for these, aud fouud them not. Engineering, 
Medicinej Chemistry, Military Science, Poetry and the Drama, 
Cheap Literature, eac^ had its own separate arrangement. We 
looked under ** General Scienc^” in vain—under “ Miscellaneous 
Literature,” but no works on Geology had there found their place. 
At last we had nearly come to the conclusion that we could not 
have reemved all the separate catalogues. One at least had been 
omitted. In this we expected to find grouped by themselves 
into an imposing ^lass, sdl those valuable works on Mineralogy 
and Geology, all ^ose noble treatises on the physical structure 
of this earth, which had been among the br^htest and ^andost 
contributions to human knowledge that the human intellect 
h 9 ,d ever produced. Alas, our hopes were vain! Ijooking again 
over our lists, we found Geology—^the science which Herschel, 
himself an astronomer, was yet compelled in the just estimate of 
his weU cultivated intellect*to confess was second only to As¬ 
tronomy in th^ grandeur and boundlessness of its studies—Geo¬ 
logy had been quietly “ shoved into a corner” at* it were to hide 
its naughty head from the public gaze, in company with such^ 
other lughly intellectual pursuits, as sporting horses, dogs 

* * Geology and Mineralogy.” 

Now, we certainly had known several who were good sports- • 
men, as well as good geologists. We could ourselves keenly en¬ 
joy the stirring excitement of the chase, cheered by the deep 
baying of the hound, or the steady and cool determination with 
which the quick-eyed sportsman watches the spring of the dcad- 
ly tiger. We have enjoyed both, and we hope U) enjoy both 
again. We know too, how one of our greatest living geologists, 
the author of “ Siluria,” was often wont to at! •'’I'Utc, and justly we 
think, his “keen eye for a country” in which, perhaps, he excels 
all odiey field geologists, to the early and'cojitinual practice of 
fox-hunting. We hi^ also, before now, been wildly steeple¬ 
chasing across country to the meet at “ Shotover Hill” where 
,*the genial eloquence, and stirring spirits of Buckland qould biing 
together his miiwdcd class; and we could tell of some whose 
earliest iniliation in ibe noble study of the earth dated from the 
excitement of these rides, when the moving passion was first per¬ 
haps to shew off “ a bk of blood,” or to msplay some “ swell 
togs.” But till now, we were certainly unaware of any intimate 
connexion existing betwofo the literature of siiorting and of 
Geology, of horses and dogs, and of Mineralogy. And we confess,’ 
we were amused at the classification which had been adopted. 

But having enjoyed our smile, we began to think there must 

j?a 
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be some j^ood reason for all this; and consefiuently to speculate 
on the position of eeologioal knowledge in this country ; the pro¬ 
gress which had been made in this pursuit; the facilities which 
exuted for its culliTation; and the prusi>ects of its advancing in 
general estimation. One thing was 4*lear, the general public careil 
little for these thin|'s. No intellectual pursuit which claimed res¬ 
pect from the majority of thinkers; no obj'ect of stu<^, which 
commanded the attention of even a fair proportion of those to 
whom the cultivation of their mental powers was'an aim, could 
be, or would bo, thus classed in lists intended to be of general 
service. 

What then -was the cause of this ? Why, in a land, which cer¬ 
tainly has never been characterized by intellectual lethargv, 
anion^r a society, which experience had taught us was as fully 
alive if not more fuUy alive to, and as rapidly acquainted with, 
the ordinary triumphs of human intellect as any society in oth< r 
lands, why should this higher study be neglected ? wliy should 
that which is one of the mont popular pursuits in Europe be, 
it were, tabooed here, why should the most ]>etty question of 
politics, Of the most recent discovery of some charlatan be more 
thought of, and more enquired into, than the grandest and 
,noblest discoveries of the changes affecting this glc'be on which 
we dwell, and exerting even a ‘osmieal influence on the uni¬ 
verse it<^elf? • 

We by no means.forget that muih has been done in India. 
On the contrary, those who know best how luudi has Imjcu doin', 
know best also how little of a connected "torv can be gathered from 
all tlu“. There an* two forces, by winch geology lias been ena¬ 
bled widely to extend the limits of her dominion, i'heieareflrstthe 
disinterested and ably executed labours of votaries, who, either sing¬ 
ly or in associated societies, have devoted their unpaid and unsoli¬ 
cited energies to her service, and secondly the systematic and 
“continuous lal>ours of her regular armv, who, either in connection 
with tlie geological surveys established by almost every civilized 
(Joveniment in the world, or wdth some of those great mining 
uiulertakiugs which in man) countries are as truly a uort»oifof 
ihc gov crjimental establishments as are the troops of thc<btate, 
h.ive sworn allegiance to her swray. To the former noble group 
of volunteers—the dsishing sahrturs of our science,—jirobably 
Slime giyjie greatest v ictories are due; to the latter the more re¬ 
gular vlRiops, must, however, be fairly aw^arded the higher merit 
of tlic steady rotlifction to “ law and order” of the jirovinces thus 
acquired. 

India can boa^t of many belonging to either class. Volunteers 
in the cause have not been wanting, who amidst the difficulties 
of a ^fttranggr-laiid, and the many and gi*cat disoomforts of ar- 
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<luous duties in other directions, have proved their faitliful de¬ 
votion, bjr bringing from the most distant and most inaccessible 
JocaUties, their *tariiute-offering8 to lay at the feet of science, 
and her more regular troops are now steadily following up 
these victories. With honorable pride we may quote along 
list of able investigators of the geology of this country—and 
point to the names of Dangcrheld, Coiilthai*d, Maleolmson, 
Grant, Fulljames, Vicary* Colebrooke, Spry, Spilsbnry, New- 
bolt, WilliiAs, Carter, Fleming, Strachey, Thomson, Hooker, 
Hialop, and many others—and among tliose who have investigat¬ 
ed the ancient hihtt)iy of the Organic kingdoifc, to Hoyle, Fal¬ 
coner, Baker, Cautley and D’Archiac. 

Why then, with such an array of contributors, has the science 
of (leology been so much neglected in this country ? Why have 
there existed, hitherto, no Mufficient representations of its mine¬ 
ral and fossil wealth! Why no local collections, no local collec¬ 
tors, with whom the accumulated knowledge of years of resi¬ 
dence, and of detailed examination in each locality, might be 
found ? Why has each investigator to commence anew, and 
to work out for himself all that has probably been dene before, 
and to do this possibly under great disadvantages ? 

But on the other hand it may be asked what has been done ?• 
What ])rogress has Geological knowledge made amongst us? 
How far have we advanced in ac(juaintaiicc with the struc¬ 
ture of the country in which we live ? Ten years have ifow 
elai)sed since the pages of the Calcvtta Revinv laid before its 
readers, a brief summary of the state of knowledge of the 
Geology of India at that time. Probably the best answer to 
the questions we have just started will be, briefly to ])ass in re¬ 
view the more important contributions to our subject which the 
intervening years have produced, and to gather from such a 
review the great desiderata still remaining to be su])plied, the 
great lacuna} still waiting to be filled in. 

One "of the volumes, the titles of which we have given at the 
head of tins Article, enables us to do this with some facility, so 
faP at le%st as Western India is concerned. The idea of bring- 
iiig together into one volume, so as to afford easy reference to 
those desirous of consulting them, all the papers that liad been 
‘•written on the subject, and therefore all .that the Geologist of 
* Western India can at present obtain, to lead to future dis- 
‘ cqvery,” was an exceltenl; one, and Dr. Carter deserves much 
ci edit for suggesting it, and subsequently carrying it into execu¬ 
tion. One of the most serious difBculties which the student of 
any science in India has to contend with, arises from the want 
of libraries of reference even in the Presidency towns—while 
the heavy cost, and the great delays and disappointments in pro- 
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curing books for thouselves, are sufficient to deter many fro^m en¬ 
tering as folly Into sodi enquiries as they might otherwise be 
induced to do. The jpossession, therefore^ in %portable vblume» of 
all the papers previously published on any particular subject or 
locality^ tne more important of those papers printed, in extenso, 
while a full abstract is given of those of minor interest or value, 
will be in India, more than elsewhere, appreciated. The true 
value of such a publication is only known to those whose fate 
may ]jlace them in isolated positions throughout «the country, 
and who may have had no opportunity previously of becoming 
acquainted with t|ke labours of others. And yet it is from per¬ 
sons so placed that wc must inevitably bok for the most im¬ 
portant aid. N 0 mere casual visitor to any place can ever hope 
to bring togetlier the same amount of detailed information, that 
<*an be acquired by those more continuously resident. And we 
s])cak only after a full estimate of the results of previous c^r 
pcrience, when we say, tJiat we are justified in ex])ecting a very 
large and very important accession of information from many of 
these isolated Dbservers, if onlv their attejition be directed to 
the [iroper .points, and their in erest in the matter excited. We 
feel convinced that every cultivator of science in India will 
•onfirin our opinion, that in no country will he meet with more 
disinterested, and more zealous co-operation, with more eager 
assistance, or with more earnest appreciation, than in India. 
This imiiiodiatc object requires only to be fairly stated, and he 
will find numbers of those, who ])erhaps at the same time o])cnly 
avow their ignorance of the subject, ready to aid him heart 
and hand; wliile the few, who are fellow-workers with him in 
the same pursuit, will only be too much rejoiced to find even 
the trace of syinjiathy in their studies, to hesitate in laying 
ojpen all their stores of acquired, or to be acriuired, iufbnnatiou. 
Y 08 1 it is not from any want of a desire or willingness to aid, 
that the student of science in India will fail, but from an i^o- 
rancQ of the proper dive< tion in which aid can be most effec¬ 
tively given. And everything which can even in a small degree 
^end to eniight6n that ignorance, and so to render that aid judi¬ 
cious and*well chosen, as well as blindly zealouh, will,be a 
benefit , 

Thb paper of the most general interest included in this valu¬ 
able vedume is the “ Summary t>f tlie Geology of India” by Dr. 
Garter himself, originally .published hi the Journal of the Bom¬ 
bay Asiatic Society, and reprinted now with foot-notes. This 
valuable summary includes India South of the Ganges, Indus 
and Sutlej, omitting only tliat very interesting portion of North 
Western India, including the salt range, the Sivalik hill, &c. 
JVlr. Carter very torcibly (K)mts out the difficulties of the task 
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be had undeiHiikeii, and aliudea to that feeling of half despidr 
which e¥ei*y Geologist must haTe felt. oxeeping over him, 
.when, afler reading •* many hundreds of pages, toe student finds 

* himself barely on the threshold of Ids subject, and with but a 

* fidnt sketch even of the most prominent Geological features of 
‘ the country he at first thought so well known.” He may fairly 
claim the high and very honourable credit of having most labori¬ 
ously gone torough, and most carefully compiled, the statements 
of all previous observers. He seems to have been fully aware of 
the difficulties .attendant on this ungrateful task of generalizing 
from unconnected facts, and data loosely described ; and if he 
has failed, his failure has arisen from too blind st confidence in 
the statements of others, and from his giving equal credit to all, 
however unequally qualified they may have been to offer an 
opinion, rather than from an^r want of labour on his part, or 
any absence of skill in combination or grouping. 

We shall not attempt to follow tlie author through his long 
paper, but confine ourselves to a passing allusion to some of the 
more prominent points. What toe author’s “ P^mitive Plu¬ 
tonic rocks” (none of which he naively remarks have as yet 
been found, but to include which “ when they shall have been 
deterauned,” the gi’oup is provisionally introduced) may mean,* 
we know not. Then wo have, Cambrian and Silurian rocks, 
the relations of which to these great fossiliferous groups in Europe, 
are determined solely on the fact of their containing sluty quattz, * 
clay slates, quartzosc gneiss, &c. Next we have a great group of 
Old Red Sandstone, this Old Red being by Dr. Carter subse¬ 
quently transferred to his Oolitic series, as Tara Sandstone. This 
group is founded on a series of beds which Dr. McClelland de¬ 
scribed as being beneath the coal measures of the Southern part 
of the Rajmahal Hills, and as he unhesitatingly referred all the 
coal of India, now proved to be of various ages, to the carboni¬ 
ferous epoch of European Geologists, he naturally concluded that 
the sandstones which he fancied to he below this coal must re> 
present the “ Old Red” of English Geologists. Now the whole 
of*this bqgutiful superstructure, and th^suppose^ estiblishment 
• 'of a correlation between these important European groups 
and the Indian rocks, a correlation which we need scarc^y say 
would he of the very highest interest and. value, if established, 
fall at once to the ground, from the simple facts that these beds, 
so Referred to the “ OW lied Sandstone,” from their supposed 
position, are actually ahov^ the coal of the same district, and 
not below it, whatever the ^e of that coal may be. 

But tofe most elaborate portion of the “summary” is Dr. 
Carter’s account of the Oolitic formation. As the typical locality 
of this great series, which he divides into three sub-groups, he 
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has taken the country of Bundelcund at Bewali. Unfortu-' 
nately, however, this very ground which Dr. Carter never 
had the opportunity of seeing, has been examined by the geo- 
limcal survey, who have clearly shewn that not only are none 
of the rocks which occur there referable to any of Ihr, Carter’s 
subdivisions, but that they are of a totally different age. As 
yet these rocks hove never yielded fossils, and therefore it 
IB impossible to hx exactly their true epoch. But it seems per¬ 
fectly established that tliey are alt(^ether diiferent^rom the coal¬ 
bearing rocks oi India. This is a most important fact, for it en- 
firely upsets all the reasoning as to the so-called diamond sand¬ 
stones, diamond limestone, &c. Mr. Oldham, in brining forward 
these fa<*t8 at the Asiatic Society in 1856, propossed for this great 
groii}), which was then tbr the first time separated as a whole 
from the cfial-bcaring sandstones of India, the name of the 
VlNDHYAN grOUJI. 

Passing on to the Cretaceous System, we are disposed to ask 
on what sufficient grounds Dr. Carter states that ** fossils pecu- 
‘ liar to the lAwer Cretaceous aud Upper Oolitic beds” occur in 
the rocks between Trichinopcl) and Pondicherry. Of course such 
a phrase means, that fossils lia\e been found there which are speci- 
kfically.identical with fossils which elsewhere are peculiar to 
these groups. Now if this be the meaning, and we presume it is, 
we are compelled to say that there is no ground whatever for 
the statement. Fossils which way be cemsidered representatives 
of those, which m Europe are Upper Oolitic, do r»ccur, but not 
one identical species. To quote Dr. McClelland’s authority 
on a question of this kind adds nothing to the proof; he neither 
had gi^ en that attention to the subject, which was necessary to 
enable him to offer an opinion, nor had he the necessary books of 
reference, or collections for comparison. And, while Dr. Boyle^s 
opinion may liave been excellent in questions connected with 
Iwtany, it is certainly the first time we over heard him given as 
an autliority on fossil mollusca. In reality, the progress of dis¬ 
covery in that district tends to shew that ^ere are beds belong¬ 
ing to ft still more recent portion of the Cretaceous System 
than they were sujijiosed to represent.* A most imTOrtant dis 
covery of fossils beionpng to the same general epoch was made 
in 1657 by Captain Keatinge, near Bung, on me North bank 
of the Nerbudda, to‘the west of Mhow. The true relations, how¬ 
ever, of the rocks contapiing tlicm to the other rocks of the dis¬ 
tricts, arc not yet' known. The fact of Cretaceous rocks occurring 
tlianii id one of great interest, and we* cannot help anticipating that 
research will prove that they occur in other and perhaps 
The occurrence in India of any representatives 
* Jour St'c Beugal 1858, p 112 
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vluktever of ihe groat OretaoOous System had long detuody^ 
«lid EiOerliHn has been continuedj even after tbo beailtilul 
^ mu&t by and CunliiTe in Madras lusui been das- 

alSbod dnd dgtired by Fozbes and Egerton,* and even then it'miA 
ati|>^ded tbat I'oeka of this a^ oconrred nowhere else in 
until the seal Of Captahi Keatinge brought those at Baugto%ht. 
It is scarcely probable that si^lar roolos will not be found ex¬ 
posed somewhere Withm the space of some hundreds of miles 
which interfcne between Pondicherry and the Nerbudda. 

Dr. Carter’s summary contains many \aluable suggestions re- 
glufding the ** Tra]»])€an Kffusions,” which he divides into two 
distinct series; lie devotes a considerable space to his " Inter- 
trappean Itaoustrine Formation ” which he considers to represent 
the Miocene era of European geologists. A curious mibtake is 
here made, which appears rather inexplicable. The author refers 
to this age, tlie liajmahal Coal Formation” of Dr. McClelland, 
which that author unhesitatingly considered to be of the Carboni¬ 
ferous epoch! This strange reference depends upon an errone¬ 
ous statement made by Dr. McClelland in his report in 1848-49, 
that these beds '‘rested on beds of secondary tm-p,” This 
error was, however, corrected so Jong since as 1854 by Mr. 
Oldham.t There is altogether, as regaids this grouping, that 
strange confusion which must necessarily ari8»* from badly des¬ 
cribed facts on the one hand, and an absence of any actual 
kuDWledge of the country, on the other. 

Wc have alluded to these inconsistencies and errors, not from 
a wish to throw any discredit on Dr. Carter’s summary, which 
wc consider most valuable, but simply to shew how impossible was 
the task he undertook, without the ad\antages of personal ex¬ 
amination. The few examples we have gi\cn will shew that he 
has, in one place, admitted as authoritative the di'^tinctiona esta¬ 
blished by some previous author, and in another case, altogether 
rejected the statements of the same person, and this without 
any assigned lya^on, other than that of making all harinuni/o 
with a sybtom. In truth, under the circumstances of the case, 
tKb inevitable result of ^uch an attempt with^the ifesourccs at 
‘ command, exceedingly limited in amount, and exceedingly \ari- 
ous in authority and value, must have been a failure, it success 
be considered to consist in the attainment of anything Itko an 
accurate summary of facts. In such a summary, wlicre the 
casual remark of a hiirficJ traveller, who probably never devot¬ 
ed five minutes to the investigation of any rock^ is vested with 
the same authority as the more detailed and careful examinations . 
of those* W’ho certainly knew something of the questions they 

* TiauK G^olo^icil Rt)( It ty, I oiiclf>ti, Vol >11 
t Jo'H As Sol b n^tl, 1‘'0 1 p 
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Studied^ oonfosion U of coarse the necessary oonsequenoe. In 
gh>upmg sneh j^vioos dhseftatiotts, it by no means sauces 
that all th^ ^tw^ents of former sketches should be‘joined in 
one ptettdfe;^li|m lumd of a master ac^munted with the mund, 
and wW to ititeipret the meamn^ of those^ sctfitchy obt- 

HhoR, mmkihh exerted with as great care m removing their fkul- 
if detip, aS in supplying idie few touches required to harmonize 
who^& 

The structure of Bombay itself has been described both by Dr. 
Carter and Dr. Buist^ and much light has been thrown upcm the 
p^liar and very interesting geolomcal features of that island. 
The former author would seem to have an irresistible love for 
numbering and naming, and to be gifted by nature With a kind 
of method^ which would render his services invaluable in charge 
uf some extended collection. We will quote here a short sen¬ 
tence in illustration of this. He describes four distinct periods 
in the formation of Bombay ; let, that bf the Primary Volcanic 
or Trappean Effusions : 2nd, that of the deposit of the Fresh¬ 
water Strata; 3rdly, &c. &c. And he then proceeds to describe 
these four .jieriods in order. 1st Period. With the rocks 
‘ of this period we have little or nothinir to do, as they form po 
^parff so far as my ohservathns extend, of the Tdand of BombayC"* 

1 f so, it is difficult to see how they can properly be brought into 
a description of that island, excepting on the conviction of a sys¬ 
tematic mind that something nwist have preceded the earliest 
known beds in that locality. It is an cosy task to multiply peri¬ 
ods and times on this eleidiant-tortoise plan! But it is rather 
inconsistent witli the re<iuircments of a de‘>eiiptivc paper, to 
pass {rr>m an account of what is seen, into speculations as to what 
is unseen. 

Dr. Buist’s paper is of a different character, and deals more 
with practical results. In the same volume arc two excellent com¬ 
munications from Lieutenant Aytoun, and some valuable contri- 
hntiims by Dr. Carter to oiir knowledge of the ‘>eology of Ara¬ 
bia hhd Scinde, and of the Foraminifcra which occur in such 
countless nUmbers in those districts. 

Passing from Bombay towards Bengal, one of the mosJg||H|| 
tercsting papers which the last ten years have produced, is 
tain B. Strachey’s account of parts of the Himalaya and of TMI 
hot.* To the North of the outer watershed of the Ilimalaya, and 
at an elevation of 14,00i) to 16,000 feef aWbve the sea, there occurs 
an immense plmn' composed of nearly horizontal beds of Terti¬ 
ary age. These extend for some 120 miles in length, with a 
breadth varying from 15 to 60 miles, and are intersected by nu¬ 
merous rav ines of stupendous depth and size, the result appa- 

quw loui Oool Sy( , b(»n(l«n Vol, \u,p 292.18^1. 
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of the lo:i^ otHitiiiTiM eroson by the wiiiten of the livers 
whi^ flow in thoi^ ravines. Hiese beds gelded to the hnr*> 
*iied Wpeetion of Captain Strachey, who could only bring awa^ 
a lew thinly remains of Hippotherium, Horse, Bhmoceros, El0^ 
phrat ana of Euminaiits; uid the bj^ are supposed to be of 
about ^e satne age as those so well Imown to geologists from 
the teSearohes and collections of Falconer and Cautley.* (more 
neo^t ?J 

Captain Strachey’s section represents, near the plfuns of H|n« 
dQgt4|n» a ^considerable thickness of ** Secondary” rocks in juno- 
tion ^ese Scwallks from which, he statqsj' he had pro- 
onfod ^ wfiat he believed to be the impression of a Tiiiobite*’^ 
We think we are correct id stating that this supposed Txilobite 
turned out, on cibser exanunation, to be no fosdl at all, but sim¬ 
ply a concretion in ^e day^ bed. The fossil evidence from 
&ese rocks is» therefore, connned to a few imperfect vegetable 
remains. In these rocks are stated^ to occur seams of fignite, 
and a frequent association of marl and gypsum, and sometimes 
of salt springs. From the mineral character Captain Strachey 
surmised that these beds were of Saliferous age, and were a con¬ 
tinuation of the strata containing rock-salt in uie Punjab. (Thes& 
Punjab rocks have since been proved not to be of this supposed 
age.) With this view we cannot agree at all, and we would 
suggest as an important subject of enquiry for any geologist vi-. 
siting these hills, whether these beds are Secondary” at all, and 
wheSier they do not form a part of a great scries of beds con¬ 
stituting a portion ef the Tertiary rocks of that country, and 
above (not below) the important Nummulilic group, whether they 
are not in reality the representatives of that “ Gypsiferous series^* 
which Loftus has so admirably described in his valuable memoir 
on the geology of the Turko-Persian frontier.f which grouj) 
appears, judging from published accounts, to be also represented 
in Western India, and which also appears far to the East in 
Bunnah, as Mr. Oldham has recorded in his account of the geo- 
logy of the lrrawaddee.t In the second edition of* his report 
• on tbe Ehasi hills, the same author refers more forqjbly to tiiis 
series, and aUudes to the probable occurrence of it in Eastern 
Bengal says.! 

*‘,A.gain in connexion with the occurrence of an upper group resting 


To Uie great regret of all geeloguits, and to tho great diacredit of the authors, 
ajdandid work commenced bj them many yean since,—^The Fauna ■ 
gua SttalentU —is still m precisely the same incomplete state, in which it was 10 yt^ais 
Biuce. 

t Quar. Jour. Gteol Soe, London Vol xi., p 247. 
t Yule’s Mission to Ava, p ^09. 

11 p 171. 
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tijMm tibif true K^B94n«Utie rodts* in all ktkown localises, extending 
Antbiar and Petda oii tl»e West, to Burmab on tiie Eaeft, this upper group 
1 wii)g diatacteritod generally tbe presence of gypsum and of petnH 
W«i ([ibe ** Oyp^enms*’ series at lioftps) I -would allude to the cwcar- 
regee cd petroleiuh springs in the vieisdty of Cherra, and also further Ha 
the East, near Cachar, as an additioud proof cit the remarkable constau- 

in general diaroctcr and dcUul, which this imwrtant group of rouks 
presents over a widely extended area.*’* 

There Imve been reports, both by Dr. Fleming and Mr# 
Theobald, on the geology of that Daoat jiitere‘»ting ]>ortion of the 
Fnttlab, the iSalt-range. But very madi yet remains to be dono^ 
there, before Ve can say that there is any connected account of 
its structure; and the x>alspontological evidence which ita rocite 
seem to contain in abundance, must be worked out carefully, 
not in the strangely confused way in which it Jias hitherto been 
brought uj). That there are, in that jiart of tlie colinlry, rciird- 
sentatives of ahn.'st the whole series of Indian rocks, ai»i)ears 
ceriaiiiL from the i«‘W fossfts which liave betm jirocured. And 
it will be a noble iU Id for any one, who may Jmve the opxior- 
tunity and ability to work it oiii. From the recent alluvial 
beds, downwards through the ISewaliks, wdth their nch fauna. 
Vo the Numinulnic group, with its beautifully varied series of 
marine ^noLluscs, thence to the .lunihsic, and Tri"'>.dc, the Per- 
^inian (undoubtedly jirovcd to exist by some fe^v fossils we have) 
'CJafbouifcrouB, Devoman, and ^iluiian, thi'- iJortion of our In¬ 
dian Emiiirc appears to ])<»sseas the most ctmiiilete and satisfac^ 
tory series of successive fumiationi>, whicis ha /e j et been mode 
out. But it is still almost a “ ten i incognita.” 

In connection with one <»f the great tormatlons wc have just 
alluded to, we would notice the splendid and valuable contribu¬ 
tion to the knowledge of the Nunimulitic group in general, and 
tlrnt of India in particular, the title of which we have given 
aiuong others at the head of this Article, M. M. D’Archiac 
mid* Haiiiic have certainly, by their beautifully illustraibed and 
most carefully ^edited work, done more to elucidate this seric'' 
tlmn^any other hibourcrs in the field. We would o^fiy say to. 
otliors, go*an<l do likewise for other fonnations equally impor¬ 
tant. 

The first portion of this work is devoted to a masterly exposi¬ 
tion of tlio structure, history and rations of those most intet'^ 
e-^tiug fossils, the. himnmulites and other allied Khizopoda; 
the second iiortiou to the dcsorix)tionT with beautifully executed 
' lithographs, of all the fossil invortebrata, as yet known .from the 
Indian rocks, i*ei»rcsenting this great sub-division of the Eocene 

‘ Mem. Ocolegical Sur, uf ludia Yul. 1, Part II. 
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ich- One woird eaution here for faturo enquirera* It is 
It matei!lals firbrn which the authors worked had been 
coii:te!hilti^ b]r many handi, and had frequently becq collected 
under fStcumstanees of coU^erable ’difficulty and even danner 
(witneels Vicaty’s noble eiforbi, when marcliing with troops in^e 
face of a watchftd and treacherous enemy) and it was therefore 
scarcely possible to avoid sometimes confusion and intermingling 
of specimens. In a few cases, we believe, this has o<i3urrea, 
and it will b/found that some of the fossils described in this most 
valuable memoir in reality do not belong to the Nummulitic 
group, but to rocks of a more recent date. These oases are, 
however, but few, and by their very rarity shew’the care with 
which such a work, pre^iared thousands of miles from the coun¬ 
try whence the fossils were derived, and prepared from materials 
collected from various and distant localities, by many different 
observers, has been executed. To all students of Indian geo- 
lo^, it must<fever remain a standard work of reference. 

We have above limited the period over which we would ex¬ 
tend our review to the last ten years. During this time the only 
truly geological additipns to the knowledge of the structure of 
Bengal proper, are to be found in the mevvoiM of the Geological 
Survey of India, and in the detached papers by the officers of* 
*liat Cbtablirthment. To them we are Indebted for the first lifting 
even of the corner of tlic thick veil, which cast so much doubt 
and difficulty over the (^ueBtion of the age of some of the most 
important groups of rocks in Eastern India. Previously to the 
commencement of tlieir enquiries, all the coal beds of Bengal, and 
of India at large, were indiscriminately placed as truly Carboni¬ 
ferous, by the official report of the coal committee. The Sur¬ 
vey has shewn them to be of very different ages, and it is even 
more than doubtful whether am/ are really Carboniferous; the 

g reat grouj) of sandstone connected with these coal beds has 
een proved to belong to three or four different series; and many 
of the apparent anomalies thus at once take their a})propriate( 
plqpes in order and succestion. Some of the l^ws which have 
rcgulated^thc disturbances to which these rocks have been sub- 
’ jeeted^ the lines of the great dislocations and the confle<iuenccs 
of them, hawe also been shewn. It is not as yet possible ip re¬ 
duce all these to their j)roper system, and to fix the relative age 
of* each, but mu''h has l^een done. In Central India, also, the 
vei^ locality, taken by previous writers as the typical represen¬ 
tative of their so-called Oolitic formation, has been shewn to 
belong to a totally different age, and to have no affinity whatever- 
with the rocks to which it was referred. And the Vindhyan 
group^ of the Geological Survey clavssificatioa stands out bolffiy, 
as one’ of the great landmarks of Indian geology. There have 
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been fixed besides, the great groups or formations of the !||d- 
checr, the Damuda and the Malceva, all great smies of rocks re¬ 
presenting great lapses of^e, and separa^ by intervals marked 
uy the unconfon^ty of their superposition. To the detailed 
reports of the Survey we must reier ibr the proofs on which this 
classification is based. 

In the various summaries of their proceedings submitted to 
Gover^ent from time to time by the brothers Sdjilagintweit, in 
connexion with the Magnetic Survey of India, some of their 
geological results are given. It would be scarcely fair to look 
to such brief abstracts for any important facts, and we must 
await the publication of their details. There is but lit0e geo¬ 
logical information given, and even that little has in many res¬ 
pects been proved (j[uite untenable, by the more careful or subse¬ 
quent examination of the officers of the Geological Survey. We 
shall not, therefore, delay here to notice these reporte. 

Turn wc now to Madras. The principal publicadbns bearing on 
the geology of the Madras Presidency, have issued fi:om the Go¬ 
vernment Central Museum. Contributions of the kind published 
in the catalogues, &c. of that institutiou, cannot fairly be expect- 
^ed to be of that general character, or lilgh stump, which would 
mark them as valuable additions to a general knowledge of 
the structure of the count.y; they naturally, indeed tdmost 
•inevitably, assume the form of merely descriptive catalogues. 
But even catalogues can be rendered valuable, when pro¬ 
perly arranged, a credit wliicli we regret to say we can¬ 
not assign to those of the Madras museum. Presuming that 
the objects catalogued have been themselves arranged m the 
order in which they are so numbered and named, we ask 
of what possible service can a collection of natural objects, 
of fossils for example, prove, when arranged without any 
regjird to the affinities of the organisms it contains, but sim¬ 
ply in the alphabetical order of the first letter of the 
names! Ilow can the student learn anything, but confu^on 
of id^, fromtseeing thus mixed up plants and other terrestrial 
remains .virjth marine shells and fishes, &c. Let any onb rq^ llie ^ 
followix^, taken fn>m the catalogue headed Palmontologyy and 
judg€' Ibr himself what a clear notion he would Obtain of tbe 
physi^i^ conditions under which the beds containing the several 
fossilil were deposited. Astraaa, Astartc, Ceriopora, CidaiHie, 
Cordl rag (is " Coral ra§,” a bivjdve shell, a sea urchin, br a 
coral; we always tliought it was a’rock) Lithodomus, Nudeo- 
lites, Pecten Pcntocimites (sic) Terebratula, Pecopteris, 1 ! 
Again. Astrroa, Bellerophon, Cyathophyllum, Goniantes, PW- 
cops, Hpirifcr, Cythorea, Euomphalus, Freshwater Hmestojie (to 
what of fos'^ils this is supposed to belong we are not in- 
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formed) Fusua, Ljrmnea, &c. 11 Here we have deep-sea shells 
wa&ittg aim in arm with ferns and land plants^ and salt water 
and urchins^ a meming visit to, and sitting in the 

most friendly proximity with, land and freshwater shells: There 
arcr f^ilar cases on ahnost every pa^ Ned arc the other ca¬ 
talogues in much better order. Take the minerals: a large series 
has evidently been purchased from the well known dealer at 
Bonn, and the ordinary labels always issued hy Krantz with his 
miners, and wliich are pnnted in French, German and Eng¬ 
lish, have simply been reprinted* The catalogue of recent Mol- ' 
lusca i« a mere string oi names, with scarcely a single locality 
pven, and with scarcely a single reference to the authors who 
have described them* and those for the most part erroneously 
printed.* 

The instances we have given above have been taken without the 
slightest selection from page after page as we opened the cata¬ 
logue. Was ever such utter confusion put forward as tending to 
be of service to the students ? We perfectly agree with the 
editor in higr preface to the same catalogue, thaf few even among 
long-established museums can shew a more varied collection, but 
we differ altogether from his notion that a^/ 06 irfop])ortunity is now 
adbrded “ those desirous of studying the natural history, the* 
fauna and ilora of geology, the now extinct plants and animals 
which have in succession, through immenso geological periods, 
been the occupants of the earth.” We *pity the student Who* 
has to work his wdjjr through such a mass of unarranged materi¬ 
als. We have no hesitation in saving that, if the museum at 
Madras be in reality arranged in the same way as its catalogues 
arc (which we presume to be the case,) every well-wisher of 
sound knowledge, instead of finding a source of congratulation in 
the very large numbers of visitors, which are monthly paraded in 
the newspapers, must on the contrary regret tliat they should 
be led to the adoption of erroneous notions by the pretence of < 
knowledge, and the assumption of authority, in which gsss^ 
thing is put forward. 

We do»not wish to l*c misunderstood in these remarks.' The 
' number and variety of the collections brought togetherT^tistify the, 
fullest appiieciation of the evidently untiring zeal and energy, 
which tlie officer in charge of those collections has brought to 
the ^uty. We are here only protesting against an exhibition 
of ^ the false principle and system which pervades many things in 
this^ country, the idea, thajt -those may be competent to direct 
an institution like this, who are themselves ignorant of the 
subjects intended to be illustrated; that the labours of others can 

AinragUie Standard Worka icfcntd to ab authontick on Biitiah shells, ws find 
jffuund&r't Treatury 
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be properly or effectively gnidod by those who know not 
the mode or the end of those labours, .K a muserm like this at 
Midmie ae to be a geolo^cal museum, a gcol(^st is, and cm 
ibe, the *OT?tly j^iersoii capable of arranging it or of even knowing 
what to arrange. If it be a natural history collection, one who 
is <at least cai^i^ble of distlngnishing an em firom a serpent, and 
who can see that mere external resemblance in form is no sulfi- 
cient ground of placing thorn together, must be in charge. It is 
something inhmtely worse than a mere mistake, t& suppose tliat 
' the true purixises of a museum can be served by the accumula¬ 
tion of a mass of materials, and tliat the value of the coUectioii 
can be, in the slightest degree, estimated by the number of its 
s];>ecimcns. Xhore may be mUlloas of utterly useless nibbidi, 
which would be much more profitably employed in metalling 
tlie roads, than in lumbering me ghiss-cascs of wliat assumes to 
bo a scientific collection. But who is to select V Whols to rejec^t ? 
If the controller liave not the inibriuation requisite to enable 
him to do so with ad'- antage, his subordinates arc not likely to 
have. And so 'rubbisu goes on rapidly accumulating. »Sucli 
a collection, so jnit tojr 'thcr, (we cannot say arraiigc<l,) placed 
in good rooms witli good light, may be an inducement to wile 
^away an idle hour, and may bnng together crowds of cliildreii to 
romp among its cases,* but it <ani nc\ er teach, it can never iu- 
^ struct, it can never edttcc a thought. 

We regret to,be Compelled by a st^nse ^justice, to s])cak in 
terms of unmitigated censure of anotlicr jiublication ielating to 
Madras. In the “ lleports of the Juries (d* tlie Madras Exliibi- 
‘ lion of 1857,” luiblibhed by autliority, and issuing with all tlie 
sanction which is derived from an association of tliose racnibcrs 
of tlie community who are supposed to be acquainted with, or 

‘The Utent pulilishwl r<tj)ort •>£ tlio moseum al Maciniw to which wo have 
w w*ii8, ib lUtwl July 185H. Jn thin the unuiber of vieitora for the year eudiilg 30th 
*Jiuu* 1856, in given aa 868.873. AuU thin number ik t!outr.u>ted wUh the numbers 
^isUing the Untmh Mubeum, Row Uaideiib, &c. It is shewn that the numbers m 
Madras exceed the numbers visiting either of those ebtabliblnncnts, by alxnit 
20,000 muiiadly. 4'hlH result certainly struck uh oh I'em.ukablo and unexpected. 
AVc ccHKlluded tbat there must be sumo pec uliaiity in the case uihixplauicd, or 
that the woHhy juMple of Madras had exceedingly little to occupy their tune, and * 
ttlicre&re took liberal advantage of one of the few public jilaceaof rq|ort, whichwero 
ucoe-siible to them. VV’e wero led to m.ike enquii les on the subject; and we will 
hero state the result of those enquiries, without vouching for Uu- truth ot the state- 
'moat, which however wc bod from sevorol persons Our leaders aio ann^e that 
in *1110 JlritiMh Masemii n record,is kept of those oiYly who actually enter tlie ^mild' 
ing, in the Kew Gardens of tlio‘'e <*nly who outer the gardens. Jn Mailras, however, 
we are infttrined, that all servantb auconipanyfng their masters to the entrance are 
carafolly euti'ml as well, and tliat thus each carriage which arrives adds at least 
two to the numlicrs of the viMbira, besides the persons actually conveyed by it. 
Know||<^ the number of attiuulnntc who ii'^ually accomp-uiy Indian visitors, the 
expl.ination cortainly (•.irrirs with it a oon-iiderable degree of verisimilitude, and 
to agreat extent cxpl.uus thi almost incutUbly large numbers given. 
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interested in, tlie several clueses into which the objects exhibited 
were sub-divided, and whose names are collectively given as eon- 
lerring a sanction on the statements and decisions of the Juries, 
wc &!td the first report relates to ** mining, quarrying, metallur- 

* gical operations and mineral products.” To this report are ap¬ 
pended a eeries of circulars ottering rewards for the mscovery of 
** Blue Mountain Limestone,” and of “ illustrated circulars” on 
what the au|ihor is pleased to call ** Practical Creology.” There 
is not a tingle page of all these which does sot contain some of ^ 
the most glaring, and, if they were not at the same time miscluev-" 
ous, some of the most laughable, mistakes. To a geologist the 
mere mention of some of these will suffice, we find** shells ttom 

* the Greensand Muscholkalk formations, one of the lowest of 

* the ('"retaceous group rocks of blue Mountain Limestone con¬ 
taining numerous Silurian fossils I In the Silurian rocks w<e are 
told, that among other fossils occur some of the two principal 
groups of coral animals, as Hemico&mites pyriformis!! (shade 
of Von-13uch I where art thou?) “ No indications of reptiles” it 
is said “ have yet been met witli in this group (Upper Silurian) 

‘ and this agrees beautifully with the Mosaic account’of the crea- 

* tion detailed from the 20th to 23j*d vcrt<e of the 1st chapter of 
‘ Genesis; it i& probable that the fifth period or day corresponds’^ 
&e., &c. Firfet the agreement is said to be hcoMtifid, and then it 
comes out, that this beautiful agreement rests entirely on a pro-* 
bability, a prolmbility which wc need scarcely assure our readers, 
is entirely of the writer’s own assumption. Again, among the 

* Cephalopoda’ (the Old Red Sandstone 8eriei||we find Clymenia, 
also Belleroi)hon (J) and Orthocei-as” noristiiis aimhtake,for wc find 
the same strange assertion repeated on the next ])agein reference 
to the Alountain Limestone. “ Of the class Ce[>halo|)oda, the Ortiio- 

* ceratite or siphunclcd and chambered shell like a straight I^au- 

* tilus is abundant. The genera Goniatites and Belleroplion are 

* also abundant, and are not found in strata of later date, Th/ 

* shell of the latter is without chamherSy and resembles the lining Ar- 
^fojiavt ; of the same clafs is the Nautilus Konin^kii.” Could wc 

. quotp ahytliing more laugliabl} tli>gracefuL But all these fos¬ 
sils referred to are figured! we find too, fragments*of egrai, ap- 

* parently Tinerinites,” given not once, but several times. “ Oycas, a 

* tree fern” is a botanical iliscovery which-would be interesting, if 
only proven. But we cuuld go on quoting such statements almost; 
without end. Then wc have the same’beds oexjurring in the same 
districts, referred inditteretitly,in different portions of tlie report, to 
the New Red Sandstone, to the Permian and to the Old Red. ** An 
‘extensive bed of the Muschelkalk, with some of the fossils above' 
‘ described, occurs at Ootatoor,” is stated on one page, while theoo 

same fossils are, on an adjoining page, stated to be Cretaceous i 
Maxob. 1859. 
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The whole series concludes with the statement, ** The abore 
‘ series which describe and illustrate the fossils and strata near- 

* est to Ae coal, live been prepared with the view of communi-« 
‘ caring information (?) on this subject” 

We ifegret to see the iiames of some worthy cultivators of 
science associated with these reports. We do not think it pos¬ 
sible that the zealous companion of Kaye who first brought to 
light the beautiful fossils found near Ootatoor and Pondicherry, 
can have seen, much less have approved of such reports. Had lie 
soon tiieiri, such errors couhl not have escaped his correction. So 
long as tiicsc circulars weie confined tt> a local journal, they of 
course came before tlic ]nijLlic with only that amount of autho¬ 
rity attached to tliein, wlVich tlie name of the editor conveyed. But 
when isMicd by authority, as the reports of juries officially 
selected to pass a solemn verdict on collections officisUly call¬ 
ed together by the head of the Government, they assume & 
<lifierciit character aitt)gcther. AVc protest against such a mis- 

• application of jmblic money in tlius sj)reading error; we cannot 
allow oursehes, even ov ini])licatioii, to be made the laughing¬ 
stock of the ge<>!ogica^ world, which we should be if such ai>- 
Hurditics were pernutle<l to j)ahs iinrchukcd. 

* But sad as i'i the ignor.iiice tl us displayed, our object in thus 
strongly calling'.ilteuiion to t, is far ditlcrent from any desire 
iperely to find lault. \\ e hate done so with a special end and jnir- 
IMwe* which will appear iho}-('fully in the 8UOCCC<Ung pages. And that 
jmrpose is simply tlii''. \Vc desir^ to draw from all these facts 
their moral, and th^ moral wc bcllc\ e to be most clcmly, that sudi 
mistakes not only Will occur, such errors not only will be made, 
but that th<‘v must be evpeeted to occur and must be looked for 
as iiunilablo, until ihcre be some sound means of gentral educa¬ 
tion in these ajiplied si ienec'^. It tho&e means I'cally existed, it 
wpuld be simpl)' iiupoissililc to liud among half a dozen educated 
H^ntfcmen, one A\bo could (»penly and publicly set forth such 
cxtiiavagancies as “ inlbrinafuai.” 

We Uirn,, pleasure, to some of the most \aluahlc contri- 
'biitionelo the geology of ludla, ^\llich have a])[K*arcd during the 
Ijlst ten yeuVs, namely the labours of the Uev. JMessrs. Ilfsloj) 
and riijnter in the district of Kagpore. Tiiese gentlemen 
busily and devoteilly engaged in eomliicling a large and impor-' 
tant missionary ustoblishmeut, to whi<,h ^vere attached \alnable 
schools requiring coustanl •»u})erinteiulenec and care, ha\c yet 
found lime, snatched atiiitenals from tlieirmorcjircssiqg duties, 
to bring together and combine into most excellent dcfteriptive 
qiapers, the iletaelicd observations lilch they were enabled to 

* Qum* .lour (.col Hot , London. Vol m , 3tfi and .*355.1855.* 

Join A>i Hot.. Utug.dj \ (tl \\i\Tl' 347.1856 
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make during their annual tours, Tisiting their out^statione, titkd 
marching* from A'illage to village proclaiming to the benigh^Kd 
Inhabitants the glorious tidings of that Gospel whose mimsters 
tlicy were. Few districts have received more able illuBtration, 
even from professional geologists, than has the vicinity of Nag- • 
pore from these zealous missionaries. Mr. Hislop has continu¬ 
ed his labours, and since he has been deprived'of the aid of lus 
fellow-worker, has found time to discuss in some valuable papers 
the more theoretical questions of the geological age of the rocks 
he had hefore described. *Wc would point to these most impor¬ 
tant communications, as almost the only instances within the pe¬ 
riod to wliieli we have limited ourselves, of local contributions 
from pcnnauenl residents to the geology of their immediate 
neighbourhood. Mr. llislop’s own experience, so clearly told in 
lys brief history of the successive stages in his geological dis¬ 
coveries, shews how slowly, how gradually, evidence after evi¬ 
dence accumulated; how one season yielded one fact, the succeed¬ 
ing season another, until after years of untiring and unbroken 
ai)j)lication, he was at last able to think that sufficient material 
had been brought together to justify his reasoning on the 
whole, and attempting to bring all into one co-ordination or sysf 
tern.' We know of no brighter instance of the value of early 
training and habits of observation, than wc find in these papers. 
Vreinising that the general result of thpse enquiries was fiub- 
initted to the Geological Society of Iiondon.in 1854, we would 
quote here the words of the author, ddiey seem to us to tell sim¬ 
ply and forcibly the progress of his discoveries, and to show 
how steadily each successive day was forced to tlirow an addi¬ 
tional ray qf light on the whole, while at the same time they 
jirove by actual example the truth of a remark we made above, 
that the cnciuircr in India will never have to complain of want 
of aid, or synijiathy, zealously and frankly afforded to 
Mr. Ilislop says ;— 

“ III 1845 I procured a few fossils of the same kind from tha.Kampti 
sandstoncp and two years subsequently niy esteemed coUea'^e, iliedtev.' 
’ It. Hanter, and myself, fell in with them in the contempoinueous strata^ 
of Chanda eighty miles south of Nagpore. None of these'specimens, 
however, were preserved, nor was anything further done by or jby 
others to understand the palaeontology of tkis part of India, until 
June 1851, when, walking with my felloW-labourer in the neigldiourh&bd 
of our residence, two or three Physas, in a depbsit enclosed in a trap 
hill about a mile west of SitHbaldi, and two miles iii the same direction.^ 
from Nagpore, forced themselves on ray notice. They were at once refer¬ 
red to the fossils which Voysey .md Malcolmson had discovered in a 
similar Bituatiou, and the deposit in wliich they occur was identified 
with* the fresh-water foriaaliou that they luvd traced in several parts of 
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the 17izam*s territory, and at Chikoi and Hingangliat In this state. In 
a lew days after, at the same spot, I fonud the first boqe, and Mr, 
Hunter the first tooth ; and, after a week or two, ou^'akli pMn, about 
miles K. W. of Np>gparc, 1 met with the first Fruit and JSutoinostracan. 
Abcht the same time, from dbscrviug the traces of ancient vegetation on 
the soft clayey sandstone, used in the absence oi chalk fur whitening 
the writing b^rds in our inissicm schools, I was led to make inuuiriee 
about the locality &om which it was brought, which ended in the dis- 
coveij of Olosao/fterin and P/i^lloi/ieea, and some seeds ov seed’Vessels at 
Bokharay six miles udrth of Nagpore, Ere hmg we were joined by our 
friend Captain Wapsharc, Judge Advocate of the N^igpore Subsidiaiy 
Foroe^ who added imuiy valuable vegetable remains to our collection ;and 
it is to his able and generous efforts tliat we owe, among other rare ac¬ 
quisitions, the first palm and the first mulberrj^-like fruits. From the 
red shale of Korhadi, sevenmilca north ulNagpore, 1 procured tracks of 
Annelids, and more recently, in combination with them, the Ibot-marka 
of some reptile: and towards tlie end of the yedr, in company with 
lieutenant Sankey of the Madras Engineers, 1 visited Silewada, twelve 
miles north of Nagpore, where the sandstone yielded a profusion of rich 
and most bca itifol sjiecimeus cf (JU»^sopteris, and whence liave since been 
obtained a van ty of Exogenous stems, scveial species of J*kyIlotheca, and 
an interesting pccimuu, contributed by Mr. Hunter, of an allied genus, 
(wliich by Liudlc} and liuttoa is reckoned au E^uisetum, and by JJuubury 
probably an A mission tour, uudeitaken about the same 

time, conducted my colleague and myself past the fresh-water formation 
• at Fahadsiugha, forty luilc-. W. N. W, of Nagpore, in which was detected 
an abnndance of lldi-scales dispoi'scd through the stone. On our re¬ 
turn, Mr. iltintor, am(>ng tl»c seeds and fruits of T^kli, discovered 
the firat specimen ^nd tiic greater pari of onr fossil Coleoptera; while 
we received au accession to our collection <»f shells from Dr. J. Miller, 
then of the 10th Regiment Msulros N 1., who, wliile on au excursion 
with Dr. Fitzgerald, had found the fresh-watei fonuattoii at But4r& 
near Machhagodi, eighty miles north of Nagpore, and also from Mr. 
{jkinkey, who liad fallen in with it at rilka|)Miud, twouty-fivo miles to 
^the north-west. The latter-named oliicer, after discovering in the 
Kamjtti quarries the first Yertobraria, a fine species of Phyllothcca, a 
long endogenous leaf, and an abunU^uit kind of seed, all of which he 
liberally banded \>ver to us, proceeded, along with Dr Jerdop, the Ih- 
dian ornitlu'^ogist, in the direction of Huttira and the Mahadewa 
whence they returned with several new fostdls belonging to our Eastern 
Coal-fonnation, and excellent specimens of the shells previously collects 
ed by Dr. Miller, agrceiAg in general with those of this ueighbourhood. 
In a portion of tliu Butdra rock which they kindly gave me, I was struck 
with the apitearauco' of a diiftinutivc creature, which proved to be a Se¬ 
cond genus of the Eutomostraca« Ere the first anniversary of the dis¬ 
covery of our earliest Phy'sa had come round, several other localities had 
be^n ascertained fur both the fresh-water and sandstone fossils, and 

* Qiiar. Jour Gcc»l. Soc, Vol. vii., p. 189. 

^,^arterly Joiunal Govlugical Socitty, Vol. x,, i». 5S, 
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bbsorvAtions bad been made on the rcmaiaa of quadrupeds and 
if' imbedded .in comparatively recent deposits Since that, on our annuAl 
noission tours, we have l^ome acquainted with a productive site |bt 
sandstone Organisms at Mfingali, sixty miles south of Nagpore, whitdi 
has afforded a few unusual vegetable remaiifs, a sjiccies of JS^ierh, sbalea 
and jaws of fish, and the entire head of a Saurian ; wo have passed 
through districts abounding in lateritq and iron ore, and have increased 
our knowledge of the geological structure of the country generally.” 

If we could only induce otliers to follow in the footsteps of 
these worthy men, to lose no opportunity of bringing together 
the facts they met with, and coUectiug the evidences of those 
facts, how much might wc not hope to gain, how rapidly might 
we not expect to extend the domain of our knowledge. 

It detracts not in the slighlest degree from the value of Mr. 
Hislop’s papers, that the progress of investigation has shewn him 
1|5 be in error on several points. Their value consists, not so 
mueh in their perfection or eompletenes'S, as in ihe fidelity with 
which only that which was seen is i>tate(l, and the ]>evfcot dis¬ 
tinctness with which those facd-^, and the reasoning founded on 
them, arc stamped. The facts remain, the reasonings are of 
course subject to much modification in consequence of extended ^ 
know|jBdgc. Nor could it be witli any ju'.iicc !mliei[)atcd, tliat 
detached obscr\ations made during successi\e seasons and at 
loii |5 intervals, made too under the pressure of more im])ortant ami, 
trying duties, often unavoidably left inifiiilslied and incomplete 
in tlie hurry of other engagements, it could in.»t, we say, be fairly 
antici 2 )ated that such observations would yield tlie same fruit 
as a systematic examination of the ciiuutry.* From this it has 
resulted that several of Mr. llislop’s conclusions must be modi¬ 
fied, and iu fact have been modified, by the more detailed exa¬ 
minations of^thc Geological Survey. Mr. Iliskip refers tlic whole 
of the sandstone beds to one scries, and considers them the saiiio 
as the sandstones previously divided by Dr. Carter in his’ 
Summary into three sub-group^^i. On the contrary the Geolomcal 
Siyvey has shewn that they arc entirely distipet from ^lese 
jatter, afld that they arc themselves referrible to two or three 
groups separated by marked unconformity. It is probable that 
Mr. Hislop’s “ Upper Sandstone Series” of his later pajiers, ojr the 
‘'Iron Sandstone” of his earlier, belongs to*the same group as the 
Mahadeva of the Geological JSurvey. IIis second group or his “ La- 
‘ mmated Series” is probably the representative of the Damoudah 
bed^ofthe same authors. But if this be so, there is at Nagpore a to¬ 
tal absence of a most important group of beds, whicli form the upper • 

* We would here mention that to other mibaionaries .dao wo ai’e indebted for 
gcolopoal ccuti'.butiona. Sue thu paj^ia by thu lluv. Mr. aud Dr. Caldwell 

in the repoits of Uovt. Ccutrol Museum, Madiae, 
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portion of tlie aqueoiitj rocks in the liajmaluil district, and which 
arc also seen in the Nerbudda valley. The whole of them are 
unhesitatingly called fJurassic by iVir, Hislop. Whetherthfe 
will hnally prove to be their true epoch remains to be proved. 
But to those interested in the matter, we would buggest the pro¬ 
priety of considering the remarks of the ^eologic^ surveyors 
in their re[K>rt on the analogous field of Talcheer, where the 
probability of wunc .at least of the rocks described by Mr. His¬ 
lop j»roving to be of Permian age, i*' forcibly pcjintcd out.* 

We find too that Mr. Hislop liim-jclf lia'^ considerably altered 
his opinion, for in a brief summary ot' some ol' his results, which 
he communicated to the Asiatic Society in Bombay before sail¬ 
ing for Europe, he 8i)oaks of thgsp rocks, as IViassic or Liassic, 
ba^ng his o[)iniun on the ocourreucc ol’l’ossil fish-teeth ( Cerato^ 
fins) which he had at fir..t supposed to l)e from Tertiary beds. 
We do not in reality think it a matter of any importance, at 
the ])reseut, whoilier tliChC beds be Jura‘«bic, or Triassic or even 
Balseozoic. V'Tiat every sound geologist desires to learn is the 
succession of thc'*c b^-ds, the mooe in which one dci)end8 on the 
other, ho\V one h: grown from the other, in fact their history. 

I W^c accej)t, tlicrc^jie, the system adopted by the (ieologieal 
Survey in India, of giving local names to these groups, leaving 
tlie determination of their iruc affinities, as compared with 
. established Eiirojx'an grouj>,s, lor future research. Sucli names 
arc iiscfid for tlu‘ time, in gi\ing definite and brief tenns by 
which to distillgui^ll (crtain gnmj).'' of bed^, and so avoiding 
iiuich cireumlociilion, aiul w heu thy o]>oeli to whieh such belong 
is clearly CbtabH''liod, ilioy are readily merged into the larger 
and more general classification, based on wider inxchtigations. 

As regards gcologi<al ma])s, India has rcceivcj during the 
last ten years a few ^allmble contributions. Foremost among 
these, tVom the fact of its vcfcrrij»g to the empire at large, 
more than from the accuracy or detail of its information, we 
'would place, the general slvctcli of the Physical and Geological 
features of British India, by ^Ir. Greenongh, published in 1855. 

To all ^ who had the ideabure of being acipiainted with that 
able and original thinker, to whom the progress of sound views 
in fieological Science is much indebted, and who never hesitated 
boldly to withstand‘any tendency on the part of its cultivators 
to run riot with any la^ orite dogma or .any ‘‘ authorized’’ opi¬ 
nion, his excessive partiality for maps of all kinds was well- 
known. IVlaps were employed by liiin as a means of exhibiting 
filets and phenomena which it would scarcely occur to others 
thus to ret'ord; the desire of locating, geographically, any 
statement, wheflier relating to his own favorite study^ geol<^y> 
♦ Memuiift o£ Ocolo^iuil of ludia, Tart I, pp. 61, 82. 
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* or to any other, seems to have been with him irresistible. To 
some feeling of this kind, we presume, is to be attributed the 
commencement of this map of India. Every fact bearing on 
the geological structure of the country, which was met witii in 
the course of his extensive reading, was jotted down on a map 
of the country at the point where it was stated, to occur. The 
localities of minerals, of fossils, of coal, &c., thus became noted; 
the outline of different rocks, as described or mapped by others, 
was transfen*^ to liis own map; and as materials thus accumu¬ 
lated, the various detached and isolated jioints of the bounda¬ 
ries were united and i-endered in some degree consistent. This, 
in reality, was the only original work contributed by Mr. 
Greenough to the map; and in many cases this has been very 
ingenioudy and cleverly done. That the map however was 
sutfered to remain as it was comjnled, with, in several places, 
cofltradictory and incredible statements ou the face of it, was, 
unfortunately, caused by its compiler luuing been lost to the 
world of science before its jMiblicatiou was completed, and is a 
proof that the mode of compilation was tliat wc have suggest¬ 
ed. 

Defective, however, as this map is, and as indeed every such 
hrst attempt must be, and having 110 jirctencc whatcAev to be 
more than a pictorial representation of the extent of area over 
which certain rocks arc.known to extend (no attempt even being 
made to jioint out the true ;;cologieal relations of those rocks) 
it has uni|uestionably been of \ery essential service. Theic arc 
many peroons who Avill exaiuinc and comprehend such an aj)- 
])cal to the eje, who would iicA^er trouble theinsolAes to study 
a detailed dcscrii)tion. And the very desire to correct the er¬ 
rors of such a ma]) Avill in itself lead tt> cmjuiry. 

In 1852 a Aalual)le resume of all the information acquired by 
*Cai)tain W. S. SherwiJl during his long continued connection 
with the llevenue Survey, w'as embodied in a geological map of 
Bengal. Wo would express our great regret that tlic topogra-,' 
phy.of this map, as avoII as that of Mr. (Ircenoqgh, sjiould be 
PQ very de?(’ecti\e. Old maps, the best probably that existed 
at the time tliese corai)ilations were commenced, have been used, 
and the mofle recent additions to, or corrections of previpus 
knowledge, have not been embodied. But until the general 
survey of the country is njpre advanced such errors are unavoida¬ 
ble. •In Captain Sherwilfs map, we have one of those most 
useful compilations, in whicii facts are rapidly, and in several 
X>oints, mo^ successfully grouped into a few general classes, by 
which the eye quickly seizes on the prominent cx)nditions, while 
the minuti^ of detail *re neglected. Ami this is no mean ad¬ 
vantage’. The map must however be looked upon rather as eco- 
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nomical than geological. Tiulccd m its geology tberc are some 
strange mconsistencie^. Would our readers tancy an historian 
in tracing); out the succcbsion of events in the Eluglish annals, 
placing the reign of our Sixtli Edward prior to that of John, 
and proving, to Jus own batisfaction at least, that the unwilling 
concession of their chartered rights to the hold and m^ly barons 
of the latter, was only the result of tlie yielding piety of the former. 
Let our readers, we say, fan<*y thih, and they \^ill liave an in¬ 
stance sonic whal analogous to the reading which the author of this 
map gives of some passages in flic history of the geological changes 
which ha\e occurred within the area of his inaj). We find 
“ Old lied Sandstone,’’ re-^ting on, and therefore bubsequeut to, 
“Mountain Limestone,” both being iindibturbcd! In his sec¬ 
tions also, we see some 300 feet in tliieknebs i>f Asbestiis forming 
a regular bed resting upon Hornblende, anil covered by Latcrite, 
a statement wliieli, to use a common l»llra^c “ roqulvch conlirma- 
‘ lion.” 

To the same author we owe two very intcrehting papers, in 
which some geological tacts o(* laliie arc ghen. In one he des¬ 
cribes the'district ( fthe Uajmalial HiMs;* in the other tlietrijito 
the snowy regions north of Darjeelliig.f C’onicved in a charming 
style, the reader is led along with ail llic enjoyment, but not the 
fatigue of his traveller. The geological tactb ai’C, however, only 
incidentally noticed, and these contrihutionb can scarcely be con¬ 
sidered as fairly belonging to our subject. The jirevioub &cpa- 
jute nia]>s of C’ajit. Shcrwill, of the districts of Behar, Shahabad, 
and part of Ilhauguljiore, were all embodied in 'hib subsequent 
general inaj), and need not therefore be referred to, 1 lie geolo¬ 
gical maj)s of (be districts reported on by the (leological Survey, 
arc also ]ml)lishcd be]>avatel), we beliese. lint with these, the 
list of iriajis must conclude. We do not, of course, enumerate 
here the maps which, in man} eases, lane illU'-trated Memoirs, 
but which must be taken as j>art of those ^Memoirs. 

To the Mineralogy of India, the contributions have been but 
few. In the pgges of the Asiatic Society’s tJoumal, Calcutta, jivill 
be found descrij)tioTi‘. and analyses t»f several, to w'liicn Mr. Pid- 
. dington has giv en names, as new to science, wdiieh names have 
to a small extent gained currency. But the valu'c of these re- 
Biilts may well be doubted. And until the analysis of the !Ne- 
paulitc, Aewboldtite, &c., of tliis author be repeated with‘’mi»re 
care and skill, w'c may be excused from admitting them to Abe 
rank of mineral species. One (‘urious substance, analysed by 
Mr, Piddingtoii, is worthy of notice. To it he has given the 
name of a zealous promoter ol‘ natural science to whom we are 

111 As !m'<v ricii^.nl, Vol w , |> 514,1857. 
i lUtto cLUo, \ (.il A.M. i> 5it>, 185J 
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indebted f<» an interesting account of the district in which be vas 
for same, time located,* and from which the supposed mineral was 
* obtained along with many other loose specimens. It will be worth 
while briefiyj^) refer to it here, as ai^rding an excellent instance 
of the great care whidi should be given to the discrimination of 
such objects. We shall quote the actual words of Mr. Pid^ng- 
ton.f 

« 

** Our specvneti is apparently the remains of an oblique rhomhoidal 
table, much broken down by exposure to the atmosphere, or to theactiuu 
of water, tmd decomposing externally.” 

“ Its external colour, feel, soiling, and hardness when scraped, are ex¬ 
actly those of an impure eaithy chalk j * * 

“ Its fracture, seen on a very small surface, is coarse and hackly, imd it is 
of some considerable W>ugUnc&s. It shows also m tho fraciiure thin browu 
coloured veins, such as are sometimes seen in common earthy iron ores 
Arom vegetable matter." • 

It is externally very friable and soiling. It adheres a little to 
the tongue, and feels heavy. The uitoral colour is that of a dull dirty 
fawn coloured claystuuc, the lustre earthy, but perhaps in a strong light a 
little saccharine.” 

“ Tho smell is very remaikablo, being oily and rancid* as if oil had 
been spilled upon it j and this especially when it is pulverised o* 
heated high enough to drive off tho water. The jiowdcr is of a dull, 
yellowisli white colour. The external chalky sin face then, is that of 
the decomposed mineral,* * *. Its spec: giavity is hut Ii.43 ;* , 

“ ]ilowpip§ examination. In tlie forceps it bliu:kens, softens and some- 
, times exfoliates a little, or a piece flies oif. Tiie must remarkable 
eharacters are the blackening and softening, by which last the points of 
tiro forceps arc deeply impressed into the assay.” “ Tho blackcned'assay 
ntfords no trace of a stdphuret, and in the reducing fl'ane the hlackucss 
fcoon goes off, having the whole mineral of a duty grc}ill white,”* * * » 
“ ]''ia llumida. ** * * Ily the only analysis foi which I could afl*ord 
an assay, from so small and precious a specimen, J find it to contain 


Sulphate of Barytes, . 

per cent. 
... 83.52 

Carbonate ol Lead, 

. 0.23 

Oxide of Iron, 

... .t. • 7'> 

Woter Organic Matter and loss, ... 

. 0 50 


100.(*h . 


“•As above-mentioned, ^we, cannot afford to sacrifice any inoi*e of this 
cutious specimen for examination, and h should moreovei rem<uk that 
a portion of the external decomposed white crust was unavoidably taken 
in the analysis made. We have a right however to claim the discov^ •. 

* Capt, J. C. Haughton, Author of Mem on Gool. Structure of Singbhooui. 
Jour. As. Sue. Bengal, Vol xxih p. 103, 1851. 

*1' Joui Ab 8oc Jleogal, Yul. xis , p. 45J. 

Mabce. J85P 
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of it for Lieut. Hau^ton, and 1 have therefcnre named it, provkionally, 
Haughtonite” 

We £ftitC 3 r our readers from the above description have proba-' 
1)ly anticipated the solution of all these curlon^Jaote. ‘ if not, 
vfQ will solve their doubts at once, by telling them that this 
** precious” specimen of a ** valuable” new mineral was nothing 
more nor losb than a fragment of old, dried-up whiiepaint; it 
derived its Hat table-like form from the surface on i>\^iich it dried, 
its curious brown wavy lines from the disseminated films of oil 
through it, those at once aciiounting for the blackening and 
softening when heated; and for the oily and rancid smell. We 
doubt not, there had been lying in some out of the way comer of 
the verandah of Caj)t. llaughton’s residence in the country, a box 
which was the receptacle of all loose fragmems of stones belong¬ 
ing to nothir g in particulai; and that with the many fragments 
^ (»f stones and ores had been thrown a piece of hardened })aint, 
which had lain at the bottom of some cartlien ])ot until it was 
useless, Such was the HavtjhtonUi\ We cannot, therefore, 
admit the other minoiaJa described by the same author, without 
further and nnore <*a oful examination 

^ A wide field still remnins for future enquiries in Indian mine¬ 
ralogy; and many will be the additions to tiie list of Indian 
minerals. In Ileugal, tlie diiootioii which the railmads have 
laken passing over ground whicli is for tJie most part nearly flat, 
there will be but little uppoitunity afibrded by cuttings through 
rock for such collections, but wo trust that on the Bombay side 
of the iieniusiila, some one iiitcrc<»ted in such jiursuits has been 
carefully watching the operations of the railway engineers. The 
cuttings through the trap-rocks on the Bhorc Ghaut, must 
lia\c }-icldcd splendid sjicciniens ol the varieties ot Zeolites known 
to occur there. Aud we shall be greatly surpilscil, if several 
other varictic'. not hitborto observed, have not been brought to 
^lotici'. We look eagerly to our Bombay brothers of the hani- 
jner for inrurmation on this point. 

I luring the la^t few years, the Court of Directors of the East 
India C'oinjiaiiy, anxious to do what in them lay to ‘pro^notc 
the material wealth of this country, sent to each of the three 
ProMdoneics of India, a gentleman to act as mineral viewer, with 
e.speeial reference to the evtent of the deposits, and the practi- 
<*ability of working tlie coals, and iroiwores. The several reports 
of these gentlemen lia^ c now appearedAund we believe the ah- 
fl^prs have all returned to Europe. * Tlieso reports are practical- 
■ ly valuable, and we would refer those jiersonally interested in 
* t’»<*h^l^uiries to them, as aflbrding a considerable amount of 
inti|(|||H^>n. Mr. l>a\id Smith, the gentleman sent to .Bengal, 
^|flB||pd on the coal fields of Buncegunge, of Kiirhurbari, of 
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l^alumow, and Sirgoojalu We may say tliat he has not added 
a sii^e ^cologioal fa,ct to those already known regarding these 
iBeldb. has discussed fully the probable expense, and 
nrofadble difficulties, attendant on the proposed attempt to work 
the iron ores, and this portion of his rejwrt is valuable and im¬ 
portant, as giving the candid imj^reesions of one conversant ex- 
{lerimentally with such undertakings. His calculations do not 
very maten^jly differ from those given year before by Mr. Old¬ 
ham, if allowance he made for the different scale of the works 
pro|K)sedt Mr. Smith’s reports regarding the other fields, mere¬ 
ly notice the foots of thickness, number of beds and facility for 
extraction, &c. 

In Bombay, Bir. Blackwell visited the Nerbudda district 
and Sindc, and in ms reports has discussed the feasibility of pro¬ 
fitably manufacturing iron, and of obtaining coal. 

We have not seen any reports by Mr. Wall respecting the 
Madras districts, with the exception of a short description of Ids 
trip to Kotah on the Godavery, published in the Madras Lit. 
and Phil. Journal,t in which he gives some facts of interest and 
imjiortaiice, bearing on the geology of the country. 

Wc have alluded, however, to those reiiorts for a special reason ^ 
We should never have looked for a geological description of the 
country examined in such papers, aud yet they afibrd a tacit 
and therefore unanswerable acknowledgment, on the partof.tha 
authors of these reports, of tlie value of geological knowledge. 

We are not of the school who fancy, that jiracticc, if faiicccss- 
fiil, can ever be opposed to science. We reject in iofo the absunl 
di'stiiiction of “ jiractical” men, and laugh to ridicule the cant 
of those who imagine there can be any real opposition in such 
things. Wc believe that the great author of inductive science 
correctly stated the progress of knowledge, ascendendo ad 
‘ anhmata, descemdendA} ad opera" we belic\e that principles 
must bo known before the apjilicntion of those principles can bof 
safely attempted; and howev cr valuable the manipulative skill, 
acquired by long continued “ practice” and dev( 4 tioTi,to one pur- 
• suit,.may be, when fliat pursuit is to be continued under the 
same conditions, wc know also, that those most likely to be mis¬ 
taken an<f led astray, if these conditions be altered, a^c pre¬ 
cisely those most practical^ most skilled in the rnfere practice of 
whh,t they have acquiredi Wc speak strongly on thia subject 
from the frequen<’y with which wc hehr repeated, ‘‘ Oh! we want 
‘ practical men” I And this is eternally dinned into the earspof 
every one interested in the questions discussed, but chiefly by ‘ 

' Seloctions firom Bocurds of Bombay Government, Now Scries, xhv. 

I* Now Series, YoL u. No. iv, July and September, 1&57. 
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those very pcrsotis who know nothing of either the practice or 
the soiefltce mv<4ved in the matter. 

Bnt to rqtnm to our immediate subject. The reports, as we 
smd, of these procticaL viewers have been published, of men of 
high, and deservedly high, reputation in their own pursuits; 
and in wery sinyle htstancef have these gentlemen found it ex* 
* pedient and necessary to enter into yeoloyirai details—to speak of 
the sdonce, that is, not of the practice—and to dothis^theground- 
work, the foundation, and the only safe foundation, on which to 
build up their practical results. 

And still, curiously enough, there is not a single instance which 
does not at once betray the almost total want of acquaintance, 
on the part of the writers with the very subject matter, which, 
involuntarily, they felt compelled to introduce. One ot these 
gentlemen, W ing somewhere become acquainted with the names 
applied by the Geological Surveyors to difterent groups of rocks, 
has apiiarently put them Into a bag, and shaldng them up well, 
has drawn them out in succession and then taken this order, ae 
tlie order in which they occurred in nature. The proceeding is, 
at least, impartial. 

^ Now wc would here ask, why is this ^ Why should there bo, 
in matters connected with the physical structure ol the earth, a. 
confusion of ideas which does not exist (»i\ other point" ? To us, 
the answer is obvious—simply this, that there do not as yet 
exist the general means of acquiring in childhood a khowlcdge of 
these matters. Would any sane pemon be found talking of 
wanting a “ practh al” man if it were desired to calculate the height 
of one of the mountains of the moon, or to measure the parallax 
of a fixed star. The builder-up of telescopes, tho practical opti¬ 
cian is here, as in otJier thingss a necessary adjimct to any such 
operations. To his skill we must be indebted for the beautiful 
contrivances lor abridging sjiaec, and measuring minute angular 
^distances, but these contrivances are only the practical embodi¬ 
ment of suggestions dcriv ed frtun, and of vv'ants felt by, others. 
Hut why vvoul(| the optician not be aj'plied to in such a cas^? 
Why w ould the statement ol the scientifac astronomer be appealed 
to rather than the dictum of the most skilled workman that 
ever qxisted? We believe simply because every pbrson, who 
has the slighlfcst claim to be considered educated, has been so 
far instructed from his early youth that ^blo to sec the dis¬ 
tinctness of the two; to ascknovvlcdge the beauty of the conni¬ 
vance and the immense accuracy df the workmanship of the prac- 
' tical man, and tt» appreciate the wonderful science and command 
of resour^ which the astronomer brings to his subject. We 
think nilHK that the icsult would be precisely similar, ^ere our 
youth childhood to a knowledge, however *ele- 
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iDontwy, of natorol science* They would then at least know, 
what the .problems to be solved meant, and be able to estimate 
their chance of iindertakiiig lliemp they would see where ex¬ 
tended and general knowledge came into play, and where limit¬ 
ed and practical skill was required. 

Surely, it is to this want of early a(?q/i3aintance with the sub¬ 
lime discoveries of geology, that we may .trace the frequent 
(nlas I how o§en ill judged) attempts to reconcile” its truths 
with religious opinions. There still lurks in the minds of many 
a scarcely-confessed yet only half-oonoealtd dread of the study. 
Its truths, fairly stated, come uimn them with almost alarming 
novelty, and, we would conless also, with some apparent contra- 
dictioiutu generally received notions. Its reasonings, too, require 
|ong and careful study to be fully underbti)t)d, and however 
fully comprehended, they stDl want life, and are weak and in- 
cohclusive, unless the student has become actually familiar with 
the rocks and fobsils,—which are the proof of the geologist’s 
propositions—and has actually studied their relations, as they 
lie in *the earth. The few, who give any serious consideration 
to the matter, admit the truth and value of the proofs-submitted 
to tliem; and justly argue that what is truth in science, rightly 
understood, must be truth in religion; and that truth can never 
be dangerous. But the many who give not this attention to 
the evidence are so startled by the novelty, that they cannot sec 
the sublimity, of these truths. Their nimds arc not prepared to 
qdmit what, at first blush, seems to be opiwsed to their earliest, 
and most fondly-cherished notions. Th6 bearings of geological 
science, upon the statements of revelation, upon the antiquity 
of this earth, and the demonstration wliich its researches afiord 
that death has been the universal law of all organic beings on 
tliis globe “from the beginning,” require long and repeated 
thought to be fully comprehended, and cannot therefore be at 
once received. There must have been here, as in other cases, 
a large amount of previously acquired knowledge; the soil luu^t 
hatic been prepared for the reception of the sqi'd, if we wish 
that 8|ed^ germinate and yield fruit. And we hesitate not to 
say that this preparation, this previously acquired knowledge, 
cjyn never Ub looked for, unle^ we can see introduced intq our 
schools, and educational establiSunents of every grade, a certain 
amount of teaching in practical geology. 

And these considerations naturally dead us to say a u ord or 
two on tlie future prospects V)f geology in this country. VS'’eliave 
seen wliljut has been done lately, we have hinted at what still 
remains to be done, before wc can hope for even an imperfect 
acqnamta^ce with the real structure, or imperfect knowlcdf^o 
of the mineral wealth of the country. And wc think it obvi- 
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oujp, that some cpnsiderable change must take place before even 
tbi* can be looked for. Fellow-workers must be founds who 
will oontxibute il^ir loeal knowledge to the general Btore» fallow^ 
students, who may aid in the working out cd the great problms 
Bubmitt^ to tike Indian ^ologist. 

Ilow then is this to be accomplished ?. First and ijiost im- 
]X)rtant among the means for attaining this end must be the 
Geological Sun'oy establishment, and the proper application of 
{dl its forces. We have acknowledged its exertions m the exar 
tnination of the country, and its carefully elaborated reports and 
maps; but while thus willing to apprecia!fce its labours, we can¬ 
not for a moment admit that more than one-half of its proper 
8]>here of duW has been filled, one-half its labours done, by such 
a course. We believe it to have been clearly the duly of th(i|| 
autlioritics to establish this Survey; we believe it equally theu^ 
duty to obtain from it its full measure of usefulness. And we 
believe that tills never can be done unless the staff of that Survey 
be used as on educating body, as well as an investigating body 
^of skilled labourers. The same geiitlemcn who have already prov¬ 
ed their skill and alUity as emiujrers, should be, moic fully than 
^ they are, the means of spreading the knowledge thojr obtain. 
In fact, we believe, that tlio Geological Survey of India should 
be made both the school fur mstruotion in, and the reward for, 

. a knowledge of the all-important subject ol its enquiries. 

It is so universally acknowledged as to liavc become a truism— 
that no one can teach properly any science of observation who 
lias not been himself an observer. And if there be one kind of 
cii((uiry, which more than another demands that the instructoi’ 
sliould have had ])crsoiial and long continued practice in the pur¬ 
suit, that enquiry is geology. Whence came it that in the ear¬ 
lier ages of our science the wildest speculations and the most 
absurd theories [ircvailed. Simply that the writers were content 
• to draw their inspiration not from Nature but from “ Nature’s 
handmaid.” And on the other hand, hovir has it resulted that the 
gloriiuis (jiscoverics of modern geology have taken their stand 
bcxide other gi-eat triumphb of human intellect. Simply, because 
Ts.itlire hcrselt has been inve'stigated for her facts, and so far as 
t]io>.q»be riglitly interpreted, tliey must bear the inliiress of the 
biihliurity of their great source, ^y must reflect in some degree 
tiie uii'speakable grandeur of the great t)riginator of all. “ 

We liold, therefore, that it ib to those personally erij^aged in 

K 'liw! ins Cbligation of the geology of this country, thahtwe must 
k for any ]>ractical inbtruction in the science and ity^pplica- 
as. Wc know that under the direction of the present head of the 
Survey, an excellent museum of geology has been established 
i^jjljalcuita, a \iait to ^\hii.h will shew, that consideiiDg the few 
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months it has existed, great pitigress has been made; aidd that a 
confident hope ma/ be felt that these collodions will become 
daily more important and valimble. But museums alone are of 
little value as educational means. The finest collection in the 
world, unapproachable even in the wonderful variety and beauty 
of the olgects it contains, may interest the eye, and mscipline the 
mind to a general conception of the vastness and the grandeur 
of those objQC|s; but the full value of even such a collection can 
never be ap|n‘ehendod by the ordinary visitor. It is the student 
alone who can estimate its worth. To him its secrets are opened, 
as in investigating eadh successive phase of his subject, he finds 
brought togcther*from all quarters, and grouped in their proper 
sneoession, the varied evidences on which his conclusions must 
based; and as ho is able, by actual personal examination, to 
follow up that chain of reasoning, testing each link as he pro¬ 
ceeds, which has led others to results, at first sight perhaps ano¬ 
malous and*8trangc. But this advantage can only be developed 
fully, when tlie riches of a collection are explained by those who, 
having mode it, are aware of its objefits, and its ends. 

It was a deeply felt conviction of this, which led tb the esta¬ 
blishment in England of tlie school of applied scienoe attached to 
the (jreolo^cal Survey of Great Britain, and carried on at the 
Museum ot Practical Geology in Jermyn Street, and it is to this 
connection that that school owes the proud jiosition it uow holds 
(»1‘ being the best school of geology in the world. It wa^ a grow¬ 
ing conviction of tliis kind, Avhich produced the extension of 
siinilp: arrangements to Breland in connection with the Geologi¬ 
cal* Swvey of that country and the Museum in Dublin. /Lnd 
it was further to the same feeling we owe the stipulation, that 
a necessary part of the duties of the recently appointed direc¬ 
tor of the natural history department of the British Museum, 
should be the delivery annually of a course of lectures, illustrat¬ 
ing at least one portion of the vast treasures entrusted to his 
care. We tlunk it must therefore be admitted, that experience has 
sheivn that if our collections are to be fully and jir^perly utilized, 
they njustfbe employed as illustrations of, and as aids Ip, regular 
and systematic instruction. 

JiCt it ndt be supposed here tbat we would confine suoh to. 
geology alone, f Wliile writing these pages,* we have heard with 
grealf plesasure, that tha Asiatic Society of Bengal has come 
fort^ard %ith a noble offer to the, Go\fernmont of this country, 
to place the whole of theiif very valuable collections at its dis- 
po^, on the sole proviso that the Government do undertake the 
establishment, and the support, of one general or Imperial Mu¬ 
seum in the metropolis. That the collections of the Asiatic 
Society would form a most im^tortant and excellent nucleus for 
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mch. a g^oral museunl, will not be doubted by any one who 
knows them. Chnowded into inconvenient rooms, badly lighted, and 
arranged, and badly cared for, etdl these collections must stilke 
the visitor by their variety, their number and their voiuo. The 
natur^ history portion contains by far the best series of Indian 
birds, wliich exist in any museum in the world; the osteological 
collecthm is varied and valuahle, and if in conchology and en¬ 
tomology the museum may bo far behind what it might fiurly 
be expected to be, all credit must be given to the society, and 
to its able curator, Mr. Blyth, for the extent of its g^em na¬ 
tural history collections. Mineralogy add ^ology are now to 
be looked lor in the 8e])aratc museum attachecr to the Geological 
Survey office, and may therefore fairly be exempted from the 
list of the Society’s eoliections, being represented thereby a poor 
collection of minerals, and some umirrangcd fossils. But there 
is also a most valuable series of remains iK)St'essing great arclia»o- 
logical and historical interest, and of undoubted iiifiiortancc to 
the students ol the history and mythology of this country. We 
lho}>c the liberal jiroiiosal ’of the Society will be mot in the 
some liberal spirit, ind that the great value, the imraenac impor¬ 
tance, of having such a general collc'-iion brought together under 
one roof—each department illustrating tlic (ther, each contribut¬ 
ing its own chapter to the long and interesting story of the 
cliarges which this land of the Kast has undergone—will ho 
frankly and freely a<*knowlcdged. The Council of the Society 
most ,iu4ly remark “how important it is that the eftorts of all 
interested in the progi’css of the vafions brjuichea of natural 
science in tliis city should be combined in one and the same 
direction.” We would quote here the forcible words of Professor 
Owen, in his l^rcsidential address to the British Association, ou 
assuming the chair of that important scientific body at their 
last meeting at Leeds, simply remarking that if such combina¬ 
tion of powers, and general co-operation, bo found useful in 
London, how infinitely more so must we expect a similar com¬ 
bination to pr)\chore. lie said 

“ In thfe Lite location, by liberal permission of the Governinent, of 
the Boyal, Liiuue.ui, and Chemical Societies in condgnous apart¬ 
ments at Burlington House, wc hail the cominencemeij^ of that orgahi- 
>satioii, recommended by the British Association at tunir first meeting, 
from which the most impo^Unt re-iults of fiombinatiou of pMsent scat¬ 
tered powers, and of a system of intcllccj:ual co-operation, maybe confi¬ 
dently expected. The combined advantages, including at once the most 
powerful stimulus and the most efficient guidance of scientific research, 
have appealed to an eminent member of our body to be beyond cal¬ 
culation.” 

locality in the mcti*opolb unites so many elements of eonvoni- 
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enc« for sndi a eoucd^tration as Burlington House. If, to the applioa- 
tioD of other scientific societies than the three now there located, the 
rc^ly should be giv^ “ that the State is not called upon to provide 
room for individuals who may oioose to combine for the eigoyment 
of a special intellectual pursuitswe may rejoin that such associations 
seek no selfish profit, but impart the re^ts of their combined labour 
fireely for the pubtic weah And if a statesman could be supposed to 
take sudi ground of objection, one might urge, on grounds as low, that 
the Binall amrnmt of support needed for the enterprises and establish* 
ment of sdenocM^^rce equal to^the product of the tax upon discovery 
and inveidloa dHfknder the 'existing ‘ Patent Laws,’—would be a good 
investment on W^piurtot a nation; and that,viewingsudi establishments 
and the proseculuon of abstract'physical truth, in regard only to their 
material results, Uiese might assure a Minister disposed to invest in 
what might seem to him the lottery of science, that the prizes are nei* 

, thp few nor small, nay,—some are incalculably great” 

So long as our collections are broken up into detached portions 
we deprive them of half their value, because they do not afford to 
the scientific investigator those means of comparison, which from 
the intimate relations between ^e several natural sclcnees, are es¬ 
sential to complete and successful research. A museum, so far | 

* as it is practicable, should exiiibit unbroken that series of links 
‘ which actually exists in nature.” And they proceed to insist on 
the great advantages which must result from the establishment of ^ 

one central and general museum in which, all our resources 

* (which on the most sanguine estimate certiiiuly arc not likely 

' to be excessive) should be Concentrated.” They solicit the Go¬ 
vernment to undertake the foundation of t«ueh a museum, in 
which all available natural liistory collections might be com¬ 
bined, and in which should he provided a fitting place of exhi¬ 
bition for otliCT objects of interest, whether physical, economi¬ 
cal, or historical; and for the foundation of sucli a museum the 
Asiatic Society proposes 'to bestow all its own collections. « 

We shall not allude to the many important considerations 
which are submitted to the Govermnent, as to logalitj^ manage- 
•ment,, acdSessibility to the public, and other points, hut pass at 
once to what, at the present moment, we are most anxious to 
notice, namfily that the Council of the Asiatic Society, composed 
of men rcpr^jpnting all branches of science in the ranks'rtf that 
body, ;which is itself thesrepresentative of the science and learii- 
ing*of tBe country, have, we rejoice to •say, tiiken the same view 
of the importance of connecting actual teaching and systematic 
instruction with the formation of such a museum, aud that they' 
point out forcibly the advantages wliich would result from the 
proposed.arrangements, as they “might he made ancillary to 

*the appointment of Professors of natural science, whose leciurea 

JLl&ch. 18S9. 
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would be accfftssiblc to all ^tudente, from All cdticational insti*' 
• tutious, on teims of perfect eciuality.” 

We can only wish suceesB to thi$Be well-directed efforts of the 
Asiatic Socief;^, and we ardently hope that many years may not 
ela^e before we see, in the metropolis of British India, an es¬ 
tablishment worthy of the empire, whens^ may be concentrated 
all that is valuable as illustmtive of its slamcture and its re¬ 
sources, where the younger members of society may be tarained 
to habits of observation, and where the more adranced visitors, 
whoso lot it may be to inhabit distant and 
might, in a morning’s visit, obtain a knowledlPof what had 
been already ascertained, and whcK still remained unknown, re¬ 
garding the districts where their future abode was destined to 
be. How immensely imi»orlanl’WOuld it be thus to fix the limits 
of the unknown, and enable the enquirer thus to commence bis 
journey from the very point where the labours of others had 
ceased. 

But while anxiously anticipating sneh a result, with re^rd 
to all the subjects wliich such a general collection would iUus- 
trate, we have partljr endeavoured to shew that the facilities for 
t accomplishing all this, with regard at lea:«!t to one of those sub¬ 
jects, already exist. There must be, if the Crcological Survey 
i)C efficiently maintained, there mii-'t always be on it» staff, per- 
• soBs fully qualified to instruct in the .several branches of study, 
whfch they are daily applying in practice. And these gentle¬ 
men, from the peculiar ctmditions ofclimatc in this country, must 
be for some months in the year confined to “ station.” And we 
would ask, why should not their cai-efuUy acquired knowledge 
he iitilized by making them contribute in communicating that 
knowledge to others ? Why should they not be employed iu 
giving courses of instruction in the se\eral subjects in whieh 
they are proficient ? 

it is not our pro^ ince to enter into any detfuls of sneh ar¬ 
rangements. We merely suggest what would to us seem feasi¬ 
ble. It is for‘’Others to cany out such arrangements. ^ But we 
are satisfied, tliat until some such facilities for acquiring a know- * 
ledge of geology be pro^ ided, until a more general t^te for such 
stuffics be generated, the investigation of the stri^ure of India 
must be beset with the all but insuperable difAilties, which 
now meet the enquirer at every pOinfe. We know that "the 
questions to bo solved are such as must arrest the attention of 
all who have their minds directed towards them, and that this 
attention once aroused will not again sleep. Then, but not till 
then, will the geologist in India meet his fellow-student m 
e>cry district; then w'ill local collectors, and local coH^tions, 
yielq !|he rich liarvest, which none but those steadily, and per- 
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tonally enga^d in the cultiTation of the soil con expect to reap. 
And then, but not till then, will it be possible to bnn^ toge¬ 
ther the scattered fragment^ from all quarters the field, and 
build up' into one living system the Geology of India. 

Those who have followed us through the preceding pages, 
will have perceived .that we have not enjtered on the discussion 
of any of those large and intensely interesting questions, which 
arrest the geologist at every step of his en<|,uiries in this coun¬ 
try, as to the relative age of the rocks (d India as compared 
with Ssiropeaa formations; nor alluded to the many grand spe¬ 
culations which inevitably carry away our thoughts, when wc 
attempt to conceive of the mighty physical changes, wliicli have 
in succession tended to bring the surface of this country into 
its present foiin. We have done so intentionally, and for this 
reason, that we believe such questions are not yet ripe for rca- 
^niag. Speculate, of course, we might, but ueiermine, we as 
yet cannot. 

Dut while thinking it more prudent to avoid the discussion 
for the present, we may, before concluding, throw out a liiut or 
two which may possibly serve as a guide for future observers. 

To an Indian geologist, the “ much-vexed” Lateritc natural-% 
ly presents itself first. Wc remember some years since, when 
a warm discussion was being carried on as to the true nature 
of those most interesting remains of vertebrate animals found in 
the Stouesheld Slate in Kngland, and a marked difiereueo of o})i- 
nion existed as to whether they should be considered Keptiliaii 
or Mammalian, one of the London journals, in reporting some oi. 
these excited discussions, suggested tliat a better name lor these 
minute jaws than either of the long and un})ronounccablc words 
which had been given, would be tlie Botiieratio Tiierium. 
And we remember, ako, the intense indignation and energy with 
which the French naturalist protested, that the introduction of 
new names for what had been already described only tended t(f 
confuse, and to retard the progress of science instep of aiding 
k. The squib of the journalist had been tak^n a.^thc serious 
reaspning of a scientific investigator. We cannot^ claim here 
the occurrence of any fossils which might lead to such conflict- 
dim opinions, but un(£uestionably, if ever an unfurtunato wight 
ot a geologlit were botherea, he will be When he comes to study 
th^ Lateritc of India# The name was originally pro[)oscd by 
Huchanan Hamilton, and by }iim.confined stnctly to that peculiar 
kind of semi-indurated clky, highly ferruginous, which in many 
parte of this country is extracted from the quarry, in so soft 
a state, as to admit of being readily cut into any required form; 
but. which, from subsequent exposure to the air, and from the 
oonsequent desiccation and the simulUmcous chcr^cal ohango 
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In its contained oxide of iron, soon becomes hi^ly indurated. 
Sttccessive observers adopted ibis excellently devised name of 
Buchanan’s, but applied it to rodks a totally different charaC- 
ter, until in the process of time, the word has been, we believe, 
applied to almost every conceivable variety of mineral, if only 
it was red in colour. We have seen Jasper labelled Lateritc, 
and 776 have seen a soft red clay, whidi could readily be mould* 
ed in the fingers, equally called Laterite. It mattered not whe¬ 
ther the mass were perfectly homogeneous, or were filled with 
rolled lumps of other rocks, which have been subjected to long 
continued attrition; if it only had a good red colour, it has been 
called Tjaterite. In reality Laterite, in Indian geological parlance, 
has been but a synonym for confnsiun. And we might fairly 
adopt the joke to which we have alluded above, and caUitBoth- 
rationite, or, if tliis be too sesquipedalian a word, let us have 
it Puzaleite. 

Several writers have made a distinction of Laterite into two 
kinds, one of 'which they call Laterite par excellence. This they 
consider as a kind of volcanic mud. W e regret to see that some 
of the Iri^i geolo^sts, acting on hints of this kind from this 
(^country, have introduced the word Laterite into their nomencla¬ 
ture, as a synoJiym fo** tlie \ 7 ell known bole of the trappean 
districts of the hiorth of Ireland.* This bole, however, is not a 
•fiow of volcanic mud or other matter, but the results of the 
decomposition in «Uu of layers of Basalt, Amygdaloid, &c. into 
red fciTuginoui elays. It appears obvious, that if one rock be in 
reality a voleaiiic mud, and another be distinctly a mechanical 
aggregation of grains of quartz, and much rounded fragments 
of other materials, it is worse than useless to retain the same 


name for two things which have had a totally different origin. 
The real question to be discussed liy all who may meet this said 
Laterite, is the mode of its formation, and Its relations to the 


‘overlying and underlying groups. They must dismiss all pre¬ 
conceived notions of \ olcamc action, or any such “ authorized” 
ideas of the made of its formation, and observe, and state sim- 
])ly, the f^cts. They will at once find a marked differonqp be¬ 
tween two funns of this protemi ruck in this, that one has all 
, .the Gwidence of being funned in situ, from the decomposition of 
' the*4ul>jacent rocks;’another carries with it ever^proof that it 
is the 1 ‘osult of a rc-arnvngement of degraded fragmen'ts oTva- 
rious materials. The one necessarily involves the consideration 
of a widely extended and long contihued action of water, (pro-f 
bably marine)—and this is the form of Laterite more commonly 
sceiu.imd which is frequently called kunJtur —the other is'in 
8 the result of atmospheric causes. But whence cennes 

* £dm. rhil. Journal^ New Scries, 1856, Vol. ir., i>. 304. 
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dl the iron?* And why is it that this Latcrite is not known in 
other countries ? What are the condition of its prodnctionj oll- 
fhatsl or otherwise^these are questions still to be answered* 
and towards the solution of which every careful observer may 
add his quota however small.* 

Again, tlie great iN'ummulitic group of India, unquestion- 
ably one of the most important formations in this country, 
requires to he worked out in more detail. We know tliat, 
&om the extreme western limits of onr Indian empire, pass¬ 
ing northwards to near Peshawur, thence extending almost 
wi^out interruption along the whole range of the Hima¬ 
laya, stretching up to the furthest known part of the As¬ 
sam valley, forming the mass of the Garo and Khasi Hills, oc¬ 
curring in Cachar and Miuinipore, and again appearing in great 
feyree all along the lower portion of the valley of the Lrrawaddi, 
and, so far as yet known, forming the entire range of the Ar- 
racan hills, we have rocks of enormous thickness and of great 
variety, which, taken on the large scale, can at once be rcc(^- 
nized as belonging to the Nui mulitic group or the Eocene 
epoch of Lyell. But, throughout this immense extent,’embracing 
about 20 degrees of latitude and about 40 degrees of longitude, 
there must necessarily have been at the time of detx)sition of these 
rocks immense variety in the nature of the sea bottom, on which 
the molluscs, now found fossilized in su.ch numbers in these 
rooks, once dwelt; in the character of the shores which limited 
that sea, and of the waters which were discharged into that 
ocean. In short, in all those circumstances and conditions which 
tend to influence and modify the grouping of the animals and 
plants then existing along the ancient shores of this great !Num- 
mulltic ocean, all these changes have yet to be traced out, and 
we feel confident, that in charting emt the old shores of that early 
period, the records of a still earlier time will be found* i^re- 
served, and safely unmured in the rocky masses. We have yet 
no evidence whatever of Hie relations which these Nummulitie 
rodks be^ to the older Cretaceous rocks of lndia^ non do we as 
yet know with any certainty what is Hie next overlyyig group. 
Further, it Jis a fact that the fauna of these Nummulitic rocks, 
wherever examined in this country, is for Hie most part indica¬ 
tive of a moderate depth of water. But there must have been, 
8 yn<^^ronouB with these nnore literal deposits, dceji-water for- 
manons. What then are these ? Mr. Oldham* in his late report 
on the Khasi hills, p. 171, Mys. “ What then are the represen- 
‘ taHves, 6r parallel of these Nummulitic beds in the more cen- 

* 8omej,»dininble renoarks on Laterlte will be found in a paper by LieuttiMt 
AytounV-on the Geologjr of the Southern Concan—in the E^bui^gh Now. 
Aounul. New Senea, Yul iv, p 67. 
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* tral {Murt of India ? Can the OToup to which I have already 

* elsewhere given the name Mshadeva be in this poskion ? And 
' may not the irregularly developed beds of limestone^ which are 

* found accompanying those sandstones, be the hunt remesenta- 

* tivea of this widely extended, and largely devetoped, isru>iamu<- 

* IHio limestone ? The solution of this question must be left £at 

* farther and more extended research.” 

The important discovery,* by Captain Keatinge,. of Cretaceous 
fossils in the western portion of the Nerbudda valley, 
where such were not previously known to exist, and the 
tracing of the !Numniulitic group into the Kajpipla hills in 
the some general district, and near to tiie typical locali¬ 
ty of the Mikado a rocks, all bear iniportaiitiy on this question. 
Further, how are these groups related ? Has tlierebccn during 
the period intervening between the two well marked series, a 
regular and gradual change, or has there been an interval of dib>^ 
turbance, as marked by tlie unconformable position of the two ? 
If the Mahadeva rocks of Mr. Oldham’s classification be the re¬ 
presentatives of tlie JSmmmulitic group, we find tlie supposed re¬ 
presentatives of tl>ese '>aiac Mahadevas in the South of India, 
resting unconformably upon the Cretaceous rocks of lliat district. 
But men, here (at Pt'udicheri'y, .) wo have only the lower 
portion of the Cretaceous group. Il.ive we in India any rocks 
belonging to the eppeh of the white chalk of England, or the 
upper part of the great Cretaceous System?! 

Another mo'^t imi)ortant question yet to be decided, we would 
commend to the geologists of Western Indio. What are the true 
relations of the beds in Cutch, described by Grant, and from which 
he obtained his few remains of fossil plants ? His description is 
not sufficiently detailed to enable us to decide. Are they real¬ 
ly and truly a part of the* same berios of rocks, as those from 
which he procured his undoubtedly Oolitic Ammonites and other 
molluscs ? Or arc they not rather a totally separate and uncon- 
formablc group? We cannot answer. But tliis is not merely a 
question of fat‘t, a& bearing on the structure of that interesting 
ffistrict; it also assumes great importance in its beanng&onthe 
geology of Bengal. In the iiajmahal hills (as Mr. Oldham so long 
since as 1854 stated) the same'plants as are found in Guteh, oo- 
cur abundantly, but* these unfortunately without any assorted 
beds, containing animal remains. They occur in beds, which 
arc “ inter-trappean.” ‘What is their true age ? Has the great 
exhibition of such volcanic forces in Bengal been syndbronous 

Joui As Soc Bengal, 1858, p 112. 

A Schlagiotweit, oontiai) to the statements of previous ohsenrars, and, we 
be&ere, quite eiroueuuslj, states that the Foudicheiiy gnts underlie tke C/eioowue 
rooks. 
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with that atiU more powmrfial and extended deTelo|niieat of 
sin^r delate, whicH cover io many thousand square miles in 
the Deecanand Western India ? Are the inter-trappeon” beds of 
the one district synchronous with those of the omer? What 
were the peculiaritaes of climate, of surface, of elevation &c., wM^ 
led to the entombment of a most varied ^roup of plant renuuns 
in one, without a 6iDp;le trace of associated animal organisms, 
and to the oc^rrence in the other of a large group of shells and 
other animal remains, with only a few imperfectly preserved 
plants ? These questions all remain to be worked out. 

Again, in the report by the Geological Survey on the Talcheer 
oodl held, a tliick group of sandstones has been equally called 
Mahadeva, as occurring in the same relative portion with refer¬ 
ence to the coal-bearing rocks of that district, as do the typical 
ly^^adeva rocks of Central India. Are they truly of the bome 
epoch ? It is as yet quite unproved. 

And here we might, with advantage, dwell at some length 
on the vast importance, nay the absolute necessity, of the most 
careful and philosophical investigation of fossil remains in the rocks 
of tliis country, ibefore hastily referring tlie beds in tyhich they 
occur to European types or epochs. The finding of a single fossil,' 
the position of which has been well established in Europe, has been 
held to be sufiScient evidence on wliich to base the unhesitating re¬ 
ference of the bed in which it occurred,, to the corresponding < 
beds in Europe. Most erroneously, we think. In Paleeontolo- 
gy, this law at least seems thoroughly established, on the widebt 
and soundest induction, that those species which are found to 
have had the greatest geographical, had also the greatest chro¬ 
nological extension, that is, that those which are found over the 
greatest limits in space, will also bo found over the greatest 
limits in time. The occurrence, therefore, of the same fossils. 


(we mean truly identical species,) at opposite sides of our globe, 
instead of proving that the beds in wliich they occur Were of 
truly synchronous deposition, to our mind proves precisely the 
opposite. This seems to be also a necessary consequence of 
admtting*that species have had centres of dibtributiozi, or that 
they ^ve originated from single pairs, or single individuals. 
Bfefore, therefore, tiie true value of the testimony afforded by any 
such fossil ^n be estimated, tlie time and the place of its first ap- 
pea^nce must be determined, as well as tlie period and the locality 
of its Tnfl.-giTnnTn development, and also bf its final disappearance. 
If aniTnnlfl and plants do spread from given centres or in certain 
directions; this very distribution involves tlie idea of lapse of' 
time, and of how much time, we know not. ^ 

Bub there are other most important considerations, whiclwc 
frequently neglected. In what consists the very marked differ- 
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ence between tlie lower Tertiary shells, and those now existinig^iii 
the temperate seas of Europe and America ? Is it not in the 
general tropical aspect of tiie one, as compared wi^ the more 
temperate xacles of the other? We speak of the group consider¬ 
ed as a whole, not of individual species, a seriett of 

English Eocene fossils, and compare them with a series of 
existing shells, collected on the one hand from the shores of 
Northern Europe, and on the other from the s^pres of Africa 
or Asia; frcjm the former they will be found to be totally 
distinct, to the latter they will be seen to bear a very marked 
resemblance, a resemblance so marked, that it often re(]^mres a 
close examination and nice dibcrimlnation, to note the diffexin- 
CCS. Was there not, then, a similar climatal didereiice in the 
bhells of former })eriods, and are we not reasoning altogether on 
ialse grounds, when we seek to cstablisli identity in epoch 
from identity in general character, between fossiliferous rocks 
in the tropical regions of our Indian empire, and the temperate 
and boreal districts of Europe. 

W e accept, therelbrc, not onlj as convenient and useful, but 
as philosophical and ti ue, the attempt made bj the officers of 

• the Geological Survey in this country, to establish the real suc¬ 
cession of the rocks, Uxid to give to the separate groups local 
names; indicating at the same time their probable analogues in 

• European classification, rather than to define this group as 
“ OolUic” diat as " Cretaceous,” &c. ISIuch, veiy much, yet remains 
to be done, before any such accurate identification of rocks in this 
country with those in Europe, can be satisfactorily accomplish¬ 
ed. 

Further, there is the important series of beds associated with 
the great coal deposits of this country. What is its geological 
age ? This is as yet altogether undetermined. This assertion 
may perhaps startle some of our readers. We know that it has 
very jdausibly been put down as of the Oolitic epoch, and it may 
be so, and we fully appreciate the careful elaboration of the ar¬ 
gument in tbs bands of the fiev. Mr. llislop. But it must Ji>e 
remembejQsd that his reasonings depend on misconce^ioj^s, and 
are, therefore, to a great extent valueless. The fossil evidence 
he has brought togerocr has been accumulated fronf'beds which 
he believed to belong to one and the same scries, but which 
have since been proved to be of totally different epochs. 'And 
the necessary coUsequeifce of this is, ^at although a portioh of 
these rooks may finally be proved to belong to the Oolitic period, 
still the remainder must be of different series. What then are 
th^ ? ^e discovery by Mr. Hislop of many Ceratodus teeth 
at flBd^lll^uth of N^pore (which were exhibited to tho.Asia- 
tic long siuce by Mr. Oldham,) seems to prove that 
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€ome at least of these beds &-e of Triassic age,* while the Permian 
analogieij of the reptilian remains found in the same neighbour- 
^hood, and dose to the same locality, were pointed out by the 
G-eqlQgical Survey in their report on Talcheer. In the Himalaya 
we know for a Certainty of tne occurrence of Jurassic, Liassic, 
Triassic, Permian, Carboniferous and Silprian rocks: and yet it 
is scarcely using too strong a phrase to say we know nothing more 
than the mere fact of their occurrence. 

Here, thdn, is a rich store of questions both theoretical and 

S ractical to interest geologists, for ages to com^ Let no one, who 
as an opportunity of contributing a single fact to the general 
stock, hesitate to do so. So little is in reality known, that in all 
probability, however trivial that fact may aji>pear, it will prove 
novel. !A.nd let all bear constantly in mind that the area to be 
examined is so immense, and the labourers as yet so few, it is 
billy by a combination of detached results and by a grouping 
of facts, in themsch cs isolated and useless, but which may to 
others pro% e the key to much that is now concealed, that any 
large success can be hoped for. 

What a grand picture will, one day be worked, up from the 
many rough sketches which are now being coar&ely outline^ 
here and there, when we diall be able to trace out the cycle 
oS changes through which this land has passed; to depict the 
successive rising of its mountain ranges from the depths of the 
ocean ; to tell the times and seasons wheh first its massive gfiats 
reared their huge summits; to map out its old shores, to track 
its bays and gulls and deltas ; to see the swamps in which wal¬ 
lowed the Ilipptqiotamus of old, and the forest glades where fed 
the Mastodon, or the more sandy plaiqs o\er which the Sivathe- 
rion roamed ; and to trace through all these mighty revolutions, 
organic and inorganic, the gradual adaptation of the surface for 
its final occupation by man—in a word, when we shall be able 
to picture forth in full detail the Physical History of our In» 
dian Empire! 

** Mr ftt<Ihain years mnee alluded to the Triassic aspedfof softie of the fossil 
plant* of the Rajtnahal hills —Jour As Soc Bengal, 1854, p. 263 , 


Mabcb, 18S9. 
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Art. VIII,— R^portt dn the Indian Service Fundt ,, Vkrum* 

years. 

The only diita» bo far as we are aware, appli^ble to the moiv 
tality of Chnstian female life in India, is that afforded by the re¬ 
cords of the Provident Funds established in connexion with the 
Indian Civil and Military Services. But owing to the imperfect 
manner in which^ at an early period, many of the fund registers 
appear to have been kept, ^ese data are of a very limited cha¬ 
racter, and we have thus less hesitation in rntroducing the fol¬ 
lowing observations touching the mortality aimung tm; female 
nominees and incumbents on the Uncovenanted Service Family 
Pension Fund of Bengal. 

It appears that during the twenty years ending 30th jlpril 
1857, 825 married fehimes were admitted to the benefits of the 
Fund, of whom during tliat period 128 died, 135 discontinued 
connexion with the Fund, and 562 were alive and on the institu¬ 
tion at the expiry of the terra. In the lists furnished to us— 
which we had occ ision to examine in connexion with another 
enquiry—Europeans and Eurasians are not distinguished, but 
of 945 male members of the Fund no less than 75 per cent., or 
about three-fourths, arc Eurasians, and it is belic\cd that even a 
Jiarger proportion of the females are persons of mixed £uro- 
*pean and Asiatic parentage or the descendants of such—a 
class conventionally termed in India, East Indians” or “ Eu¬ 
rasians.” 

In all investigations into the mortality among females on the 
Indian funds, it has bepn found necessary to make a clear dis¬ 
tinction between the married women and the widows. The lat¬ 
ter—more especially the widows of Covenanted Civil and Mili¬ 
tary officers—almost invariably return to Europe, or retire to 
. some of the hill sanataria in India; but the former, we may sup¬ 
pose, have to accompany their husbands and share to a certain 
extent in the risks and vicissitudes incidental to a residence jn 
India. 

We shall, in the first instance, exhibit the results on the Whole 
of tlyB experience, and then indicate the difterence between the 
mortality of the married women and widows, so far as revealed 
by the limited data now under observation. 

In the explanation of the following table containing the prin¬ 
cipal elementary facts from which to deduce the rate of mortali¬ 
ty ^plicable to married women and widows on the Unpovenmit- 
ed F^d, we have adopted very nearly the phraseology employ- 
odjjikMr. Nelson on similar occasions, upon which it would be 
tu improve. 
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a. Represents the age. 

b. The number of attbaoriboa entering at eaqh age. 

,«. The number remaining under observation from each preceding 
age. Thus five entered at age fifteen, of whom two come under one of 
the K^ntingencies c(mtemplated in the succeeding columns, and the re¬ 
maining three are re-entered as under observation at age sixteen, when 
other twenty enter, there being then twenty-th^ee under observation in 
all, of whom two pass from notice at 30th April 1837, and the remain¬ 
ing twenty-one are entered in this column opposite age seventeen. 

d. The total number under observation at each age. Thus there 
were twenty-one remaining under observation from the preceding age 
at age seventeen, which added to the twenty-seven entering at that age 
makes forty-eight in all, of whom one dies, one withdraws, and four are 
alive at 30th April 1837, leaving forty-two to be carried forward to 
column e opposite age eighteen. 

a, The number dying at each age. 

/. Those whose connexion with the Fund is discontinued. 

m. The number alive. 

n. The total of columns e,/, and m. 

o. One-half of the numbers in column 5. 

p. One-half of the numbers in column /. 

q. Total of 0 and p. 

- The number exposed to one entire year’s risk of mortality; and ^ 
is obtained for each age, by deducting the number in column q from 
the number in column d opposite the age. A** subscribers enter at vari¬ 
ous periods throughout the year, the persons represented by the num¬ 
bers in bolumn h are, one with another, not subject to more than six 
months’ risk, or which is the same thing one-half of them to a year’s risk. 
And as nominees discontinue at various periods, throughout the year, they 
are, one with another, subject to only six montlis’ risk in that year, or 
one-half of them to a whole year’s risk. Hence one-half of the number 
entered, and one-half of the number discontinued, have to be deducted 
from the gross number under observation, as exhibited in column d, the 
residue in column r, being the number exposed to a complete yeai^s risk. 
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Abstract A. 

From 1837 to ZOth April 1857. 
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The foUlib'mg is an abstract of the particulars in the preced¬ 
ing table:— 


Abstract B. 


Number exposed to 

». the risk of morta- Died. * J P 

Uty. 



It thus appear^ that during 5675 years of risk, to which the 
femfileson the Fund haYe been exposed, 128 died, the mortaUty 
being 2.2555 per cent. At age 15 tb 54 inclusive which com- 
piises 97.62 per rent, of the whole experience, the mortality is 
at the rate of 2.2202 per cent, as appears from the following 
abstract:— 
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Abstbact C. 


Age. 

Number exposed to 
the risk of mor¬ 
tality. 

Died. 

Mortality per 
cent. 

t 

15-^24 

1080.5 

23 

2.1286 

25—34 

2305.5 

55 

2.3856 

35—44 

1508.5 

30 

1.9887 

45—54 

645.5 

15 

2.3238 


* It will be interei ting to place tbe‘<e* results in juxta-position 
with the results applicable to the male members of the Fund 
generally and the East Indian male members of '^e Fund as 
obtained from a recent Article in the Calcutta Rme\iD* 


' No LXI p 
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Abbtbact D. 


Age. 

Number exposed to Bisk 

MOBTAlilTT PER CENT. 

Age. 

Females 
on the 
Fund, g 

« 

The whole 
of the 
Members. 

East 

Indian 

Members. 

Females 
on the 
Fund. 

The whole 
of the 
Members, 

East 

IndSn 

Members. 

15—20 

341. 



1.4663 

• • • 

• • * 

15—20 

21—25 

964. 

186. 

173.6 

2.3859 


a ■ • 


26—30 

1244.5 

747. 

624. 

2 2499 

1.6064 

1.1218 


31—35 

1026.6 

1276.5 

1019. 

2.3403 

1.3328 

1.2758 


36—40 

818.5 

1329.5 

1023.6 

21991 

• 1.8804 

1.8664 

36—40 

41—45 

608.5 

998.6 

749. 

21364 

3.5063 

3 7383 

41—46 

4»—60 

378. 

683. 

448.5 

2.6455 

2.7818 

24526 


51—55 

186. 

421. 

283.5 

1.6129 

6.7007 

6.6437 

61—66 


76. 

238.5 

147.5 

3.3158 

2.9350 

2,7119 

5ft—60 

61—66 

28. 

116.5 

76. 

10.7143 

12 9872 

11.8421 


66—70 

5. 

52.5 

33.6 


9.5238 

11.9403 

66—70 

71—76 

• 

9. 

• 3. 


33.3334 

66.Q607 

71—75 

76—79 

« • 

4. 



26.0(HK) 

4 • » 

76—79 

Total 

5676. 

6060. 

4581. 

2.2505 

2.6898 

2.4667 



It thus appears that, although on the .whole experience the- 
mortality of the females is less than that of either of the other 
two classes,* the deaths at the early ages are considerably in ex¬ 
cess of what are observed to occur amongst the males. 

Before proceeding further it would be curious to ascertain 
whether there is any apparent difference between the mortality 
of the widows and married women on this Fund. The whole 
data available is so very limited, that great caution is necessary 
in founding any conclusion on it whatever; but the mortality 
at the early ages being nearly double what Mr. Nelson and Mr. * 
Davies suppose to prevail in other Indian funds, some attempt 
at Explanation may not be without profit. 

The following table then indicates the mortality aipongst the 
widows the explanation of the different columns being the same 
a'^ that applicable to abstract A. above, 

* 'Qiis is in accordance with what obtains elsewhere. During the seven yean 
ISSfr—44 the mortality per cent, per annum in England and Wales was amongst 
males 2 270 and females 2104. During the 40 years* 1845—54 the morta¬ 
lity amongst the males was 2.364 and the females 2 205 per cent per annum while 
the Chester, Government Annuitants,’ and other tables of mortality, give a higher . 
vidue to female than to male life. It is to be observed however, that the table* 
prepared by the Committee of Actuaries of London app icable to A stured Lwet, in¬ 
dicates the mortality from age 10. to the extremity of U'e, of females to be flnp35. 
per cenl., and of males, only 1.7288 per cent. ^ 
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Abstract E* 

From \8t May 1837 to ZOth April 1857. 
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The following table ie a condensed s^opsis of the results 
ill the preceding abstract. These numbers are so sm^l that no 
safe conclusion can be formed from them :— 

Abstract F. 


Age. 

Number exposed 
to the risk of 
Mortality. 

yied. 

Mortality pei 
Cent. 

21—25 

19. 


yj 

2G—30 

68. 


99 

K 

31—35 

90.5 

1 

1.1050 

36—40 

« 

118. 

1 

.8475 

41—45 

169. 

4 

2.3669 

46—50 

102.5 

6 

^ 5.8537 

51—55 

60.5 

>» . 

99 

56—60 

45.5 

1 

2.1978 

61—65 

17.5 

2 

11.4286 

66—68 

4.5 

• 


99 

Total, 

695. 

15 

2.1583 


We conclude by comparing the results arising out of the pre¬ 
sent enquiry with the tables applicable to females on 4;he Indian 
Funds adopted by Mr. Ncison, Mr. Davies, and othprs in their 
Reports. 

In his Reports on the Bengal Civil and Military Funds Mr. 
►Davies adopts, as applicable to married women —“ with a slight 
‘variation by way of ihcrease of the^mortality at the youoger 
* ^es”—^the table employed by him in investigating the Machas 
ifilitary Fund in 1839, which is obtained from observations 
of -the casualties amongst the widows and daughters on that 
Fund. Mr. Neison, for want of a better, uses the same tal^ in 
his Rexiorts on the Civil and Military Funds. The only Origw 
Mabcu, 1859. 
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nal data applicable to widows is that obtained by Mr. D^Ies 
from rf record of 500 widows on the Bengal Military Fund* 
which he employs in testily the condition of that fund, and also 
of the Civil Fund; while Mr. Neison declares that for all prac- 
■tilcal purposes, the mortality of the widows on the Indian funds 
may be considered identical with that of the female population 
of England and Wales from 10 and upwards, as e3^bited on 
page 5 of ** Contributions to Vital Statistics.” 

The following table tlftn suHiciontly explains itself. With 
exception of column d all the results are obtsuned from the ad> 
justed tables of decrements;— 


Abstract G. 



Feinab* No , Widows aud| 
toinees & !n-l)dU 3 litei*s con- 
cuiubouta ('n'not toil wiCh tho. 
the U uoovo-[M a<l • -iS JM il itai y 
nanted tJer-.F ■ lud 
vice F.tniilyi 

Pension Hand.] D.u iew 

Widows 
n the B(*u- 

a1 liLilitHr 

j y Fund. 

Davies. 

Femalos. 

EnglcUid & 
Wale.s.* 

JsVison. 

-< 

Ages. 

a 

h r 

d 

e 

/ 

Hi—20 

1,4771 1<H>78 

1.0300 

7782 

16—20 

21—2.') 

2..38.50 1.0013 

l.()706 

.8081 

21—2.5 

20—30 

2 2400 1.183:5 

1.0929 

.0002 

20—30 

31—3.") 

2;J4().i 1.4802 

1.1210 

1.0888 

31—:55 

30—10 

2.1001 1 7.507 

11408 

1.1004 

;50—40 

41—4.') 

2.1304 21270 

1.1006 

1 2.555 

41—45 

4(>—50 

».tS4.5.5 2,.5040 

1.3001 

1.4140 

40—50 

51—5.") 

3.0O50 

14012 ' 

, 16970 

51—55 

5(^~(UV 

3..5:i03 

J .0080 

2.2191 

r,6_oo 

Ol-'-ti.') 

4 2050 

2.2727 

30175 

01—05 

00—70 

5..5330 

3.4000 

4.3852 

06—70 

71—75 

7.7183 

5 1.321 

6.5168 

71—75 

76—^0 

11.0438 

8.092:5 

9.7771 

, 76—80' 

81—S5 

10.8707 

14.8428 

14 3974 

81-W-85 

80—00 

23.7705 

22.5041 

20 5772 

86—90 

01—9.5 

3.1.01.51 

3;5.:53:i4 

28.002t 

91—95 


It is to be observed tliat the ladies on the Civil and Mili¬ 
tary Funds are nearly all, or at any rate the vast majority of 
** tliero, Euroj'eans, while as before remarked tliose on the Un- 
covenanted Fund, arc cliiefly East Indians. There can be no 
doubt that the increased mortality, especially at the younger ^ages 
wliich obtains amongst the latter class, is attributable almost en<' 
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tirely to the system of early marriages so common amoi^t the 
EurtMian,community. Long before an English girl ^ lefl: 
schoolj these sunburnt fair ones appear to lavish their 

. true bloom and health 
And bridal beauty ...” 

on «the fortunate and not less |H*ecocious objects of their choice. 
All the cares of maternity devolve on girls of 15 and 16, and in 
many eases ere attaining the age of 19 and 20 they are surround¬ 
ed by a nuderous o6[spring. But "the fatal consequences of 
this passionate precipitancy, are disclosed by the inexorable 
figures in the preceding abstracts, and we are assured that the ex¬ 
cessive disparity between column ft, and the succeeding columns, 
in the last tabic, is wholly due to this cause, or rather to the ex¬ 
haustion consequent on repeated accouchements at such an early 
period of life. The influence of such mothers on the moral ana 
intellectual development of their children, must either be »*7, 
or of a very prejudicial character. 

Upon the whole, we are inclined to conclude that the data 
now submitted may be fairly received, as a guide to the morta^ 
llty amongst the better class of East Indian females; but we 
are of opinion that Mr. Davies in the above table, jeolumn 
has soinewlmt understated, especially at the early ages, the 
mortality amongst European married women resident in this 
country. It is notorious to all whq have lived in India that 
ladies suffer terribly from tlie climate, and that many of thcTn* 
sink under it. 
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ENGLISH CAPITAL AND INDIAN IBB16AT10N. 


AbI*. IpL'—1. Madras Irrv^atwn Company’s Prospeetu^, 1858. 

2. WesUm India Irrigation Company’s Prospectus. 1858. 

Ip those words of grace that wound upthe Queen’s Proclamation 
with a promise of material benefits to India, are to be more 
substantial than the cheer with which they were received, it is 
very evident that the progress of Public Works must, somehow 
or other, be made independent of tlie varying financial necessities 
of the State. ITie history of their progress now is that of a ti¬ 
dal fluctuation, not of a flowing stream. When all means need¬ 
ful for rapid execution have been organised, and are partially at 
work, suddenly there comes an order to reduce expenditure, to 
dismiss establishments, and to break up all the laboriously formed 
mechanism of active progress. The excuse is a stern necessity, 
the great source of capital having shewn symptoms of cxhauil- 
tion, and the present State of the finances being the unanswerable 
reason for stopping the supplies. So long therefore as the develop¬ 
ment of Public Works is, so to speak, a function of the State 
llevenues directly, so long must it ebb as they ebb and flow as 
|hey flow. Such a life of dc jiendenee is nc ithcr happy nor healthy 
for the country; its march must be unsteady, and the costs of 
such intermittent progress a® it makes arc enormously enhanced. 
!N either largeness of j>lan nor vigour of execution is possible, while 
bver every design there hangs, like'a swtml of Damocles, the e\ er 
j)Ossible decree that the Government ^JVeasury lias reached its 
limitand can no more. 

iNor is it clear why Public Works destined to benefit genera- 
tioiih of men yet unborn, should be paid for wholly by the ge¬ 
neration tliat exists, as is the result ofexecutiiig work on current 
revenues. The truth is that in many ca^es the men who, under 
such a system, pay for the^works, are not unfrcquently those who 
.derive the ininiinum benciit from them. There are compara¬ 
tively few remunerulive jirojcets that spring at once into pf’ofita- 
ble existeuee. In most csiscs there is the period of expectation 
more or less ]‘>rotracted, which jireeedes that of fruiVion^ and 
e\en when* partial benefits are enjoyed during the former stage, 
profit is progressive, and the children of men who sav the workp 
eonmieneed are more* likely to real) harvest of results 

than their fathers. JVlost notably is this tjic case in works design¬ 
ed to break the slaiv’isli dependence of agriculture on varying dnd 
uncertain seasons. We ])iacc but scanty confidence in those as¬ 
surances, which from time to time we receive of irrigation pro¬ 
jects returning such and such profit, after a few years of active 
cxiig||Mcc. If they are true, they are to be deplored as indicat- 
iDg“’’J,Sy8tem of revenue exaction pitiable to think of. We be- 
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lieve, however, that they are not true, butare the resultsof erroneous 
methods of ^tiinating results, and only one example the moas of the 
fallacy of Bgures. We believe that, while the development of 
the benefits from such works under ordinary conditions is as 
surely progressive as the fall of a stone or the flow of a stream, 
its earlier stages when healthy are slow, and its highest benefits arc 
the heritage of the future rather than the enjoyment of the pre¬ 
sent. 

At whatever point in time, however, the remunerative returns 
may be arrived at, no one questions the fact that the works 
from which they are to be derived are certain to benefit future 
generations, and therefore these generations ought fairly to pay their 
share of the cost of executing them. This can only be done by 
borrowing the needful capital, either in the form of a direct loan 
to Government, or more indirectly, but essentially in the same 
way, by permitting the investment of private capital in such 
works on terms agreeable to its proprietors. These courses are 
each, not necessarily but practically, connected with special me¬ 
thods of working, on the principles of which we have a few pre¬ 
liminary words to say. 

When the State opens a Public Works loan, and applies its pro- j 
ceeds in accordance with its objects, the entire machinery of 
execution is a Governmental one, construction and supervision a- 
lUce being entrusted to ofticers, the servants of the State. When 
on the other hand the State%)refcis nsiag private capital suj?-* 
plied by Companies, the functions 6f constiuctiou and super¬ 
vision are disunited, the louner being exercised by the servants 
ol the Company, the latter by tho^e of the State. This division 
has become an established one, and is not likely to be departed 
from, hiow it is a delicate and doubtless difficult problem to de¬ 
termine under what circumstances, and to what classes of works, 
each system may most beneficially be applied. 

Men trained amid purely English associations will settle the 
question very summarily, by rccoguising no exceptions to the 
principle that where private enterprise can possibly have play, the 
action of Governments is out of place, and they wlllsuppoit tliiir 
views*by many bright exauiplos of wliat the one lore? has done, 
and many dsiik ones of what the oiliei has failed to do. Eut 
the question does not admit of being reduced to purely English 
equiaalents, and for simple reasons. When a community is form¬ 
ed of one race, moved oy one spirit, governed by one law, liv¬ 
ing under customs known to fill alike, being, in a word, morally, soci¬ 
ally and politically homogenous in its structure, there probably the 
best course the executive Government can x)ursue is, to exercise 
the least possible interference with the play of private enter¬ 
prise,* and to content itself with removing obstacles from its path 
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as thejr present themselves^ and so helping it cheerily on its course. 
Materially different however are the coiiditiuns in a society 
utterly heterogenous in all its constituent parts, incapable of com' 
hination, suspicious of interference, full of elf'iucnta of distur¬ 
bance and impatient of change, though change be improvement. 
There the governing autliority cannot be content only to reign, 
but it must also govern actively even within the domain of pri¬ 
vate enterprise. A fur more careful and constant interference 
in all details is CJilled*foi, by reason of the far gkeater range of 
differences within tlie community, and the multiplied risks of dan¬ 
gerous collifeions thereby create<l. England may fairly be 
taken as the type of rhosc communities, in which the best policy 
of the Government is to interfere only to facilitate; India, ol tlio&e 
ill wliicli Government must interlerc not oiilj to facilitate but to 
protect, to see that the strong do not injure the weak,tluit the en¬ 
lightened do notover-reaeh the ignorant, that the vigoious ciie’'gy 
and impulsive force oi‘thc West do not utterly override the pas¬ 
sive spirit of tlie East. 

From these cousiderations which it is needless to amplify, we 
get a glimpse of a guiding principle in classifying Public Works 
[On the basis of the facility with whi^*U they may be entrusted 
to jirivate agency. That facility seems to us to be in direct 
proportion to their non-interfercncc with the interests, customs, 
feelings and prejudices of the native eoicmunity which will be 
Affected by them. Jt is not be supposed that such inter¬ 
ference is regarded by us as a bar to the use of the associative 
principle, but only that its extent dctoi mines and regulates 
the degree in which the Govei nment is bound to exercise its 
controlling power. 

Our meaning will perhaps be made most clear, by applying tlie 
above to special instances. Heretofore private cntcrjirise in 
Public Woiks has been limited in its operation, exclusively al¬ 
most, to the cariyriug trade of the country, as represented bj'’ 
liwilway Companies. Acting simply as public carriers thede asso¬ 
ciations have the most limited possible relations with the native 
community, atid so far as it is concerned they call for a^minimum 
gti Government interference. But Irrigation Companies, com¬ 
manding the water supplies of large tracts of ce-untry, must 
Slllfome* directly and most intiraateljf in contact with the native 
agricultural community on, it may almost be said, everjs day 
of the year, and. in ways that affect “the most cherished'•in¬ 
terests, customs and feelings of tlie people. There is there¬ 
fore only the faintest jiossible analogy between the positions 
of carsying and Irrigating Com})ames, in their relations to 
the yj^ve community, and while tlie one can go on w^th its 
wv«ti||pdstactonly with very little siii>crvibion on the part 
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of the State, the other requires that supervision to be minute 
and constant, to prevent abuses of a law that would lead to 
twily disastrous results. When private enterprise is freely ad¬ 
mitted to deal with the water supplies of India, the clients of the 
Companies will count by tens of thousauds,<fCnd on every village 
community, or on every separate proprietor of the soil within the 
limits of their operations, there will be no influence so direct, 
as the conduct of the bodies on whorng^it will then mainly de¬ 
pend whether** there shall be i)lenty or the reverse throughout 
the land. The surrender of such influence and powers to private 
associations embodied only for commercial oldccts, without the 
fullest guarantees against their abuse, would be an act from 
which little else than evil could be anticipated* 

Jt is farther to* be observed that in whatever form a grant of 
water be given, whether it is of a running stream or of the drainage 
wftters of a tract of country collected in large \ olumes in tanks or 
artificial lakes, such grant inevitably assumch the character of a 
strict monopoly. Physical conditions mainly determine this, as 
there is ordinarily but one best line or locality for the works, 
and the Company possessing that would defy ct)inj)c»tition, and 
no second Company would be likely to find encouragement to 
occupy ground occupied before. Thus therefore, in sanction¬ 
ing practical monopolies of an article of prime neccb^ity to the 
cultivator, the State cannot in justice negh‘cl to guard them by a». 
constant and careful supervision. 

Considering then the intimate and delicate relations tliat must 
exist between those who bold command of waters to bo used for 
irrigation and those who consume the same, it becomes a fair 
(jiiestion for di'^cussion, whether it is right to entrust such a 
charge to commercial associations at all. 'fo shew the bearings 
of tills question, it is neecssar> to give some details illustrating 
the existing condition of the Irrigation System of India. 

Hitherto all works forming it have been executed solely by 
the State, and although the want of any definite and satisfactory 
legislation settling rights in water has been oftqp felf, the ad¬ 
ministrative powers of officers in charge of the works have been 
applied to obviate practical difficulties as they presenfed them¬ 
selves. Thcfte powers arc, however, arbitrary in their nature 
and unquestionably illegal in their applic'ations. Tliey have 
been •used simply bccausq no other means of extending irrigation 
existed, but it would be absurd to suppose that they have not 
frequently been objectionabie and sometimes oppressive. If this 
has bcjen so with officers who had no other motive than their ' 
public duty to influence them, it is no scandal of Companies to 
say th%t matters would not mend in their hands, and it would in 
truth be very unwise to entrust them with any powers of the kind. 
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the relation between their exercise and the dividends of the share- 
liolders being much too direct. Yet unless the Gtovermnent 
will move in legislation, and prepare the way for the free exer¬ 
cise of private agency and tlie use of private capital, powers so 
dangerous must be used, and private rights must constantly be 
inv^cd, or the whole machinery will come to a stand still. As 
things now stand, it is impossible for the proprietors of any vil¬ 
lage, between whicli |pd the sources of supply of water for Ir¬ 
rigation another vilhige intervenes, to bring their water course 
across that village in any legal way except by consent, and that 
is invariably refused. Such cases will necessarily be very numer¬ 
ous ill any great development of Irrigation. The channels must 
be bounded by a comparatively small number of villages, but 
legally^ unless the Law be strained very poweffully indeed, these 
now form a perfectly imjiassablc barrier to all lying beyond 
them on either side. Hence then this dilemma arises, that 
either C/ompanies must be content to draw their revenues only 
Irom lands co nmunicating directly with the reservoirs, which is , 
equivalent to aying that Companies are impossible, or 
ment must Icg.ilise the right of one villagie to a passage acrow' 
' the lands ol' another, on reasonable and equitable terms. This is 
the fundamental nec •ssit^'^ of a health/ irrigation system, and, as 

J et at. any rate, no stej> has been tahen towards securing it for 
tat of India. Its establishment involves an obligation to provide 
for many others cpnnccted witli and dejicadcnton it, buttJiey are 
subordinate in importance and follow naturally in its wake. It 
is not, wc believe, loo much to assert, that on ihe determination 
of (iovernment to grant or withliold this claim of private indi¬ 
viduals to demand a passage across tlie lands of others, turns 
the whole question of the j)racticability of employing with safe¬ 
ty private agency and capital in great schemes of Irrigation, 
The same right, which is now exercised legally by Government 
for occiipj-iiig land on accounts of roads or railways or canals, 
must become jjossiblc to poor Peer Xlian or Kulloo, proprietors 
of twenty beegas of irrigable soil shut oft' by their unaccommodat¬ 
ing neighbours’ land from tank or canal, else are Irrigation Com¬ 
panies a tlebision, or the inevitable source of arbitrary and high- 
banded invasion of private rights of property, and hence of deep 
and bitter irritationr among the sufi'erers.' That the process 
will be popular at best is not at all likply. We would be sorry 
to have our soul burdened with all the bad language that h^ 
rolled from the mouths of English squires, when railway specu¬ 
lators have run tlieir thrice accursed lines through their parks 
or under their drawing-room windows. Still, though unpopu¬ 
lar, m e^^ have been found to make these invasions of private 
pro^|g|||||||K)ssible, even in the stronghold of vested rights, and 
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like moans must bo found here, and no doubt will be found, so 
soon as lh.ey ore wanted in earnest. 

• Assuming then that elHeicjit lejijislative provision is made for 
placing on a healthy basis the relations of Com]>aiiies to indivi¬ 
duals afleeted by their operations, and the rights of proprietors 
of lands tliat eau benefit by the works, we sec no objeetioiis of 
serious iniportanee to the free inlrothiotion of private ageucy 
and capital In the exeeution of i)rig«itioii projects. With ade¬ 
quate i)owerl for hupowi^ion vested in flie Government, the in- 
flucnce of sueh ageney and ca])ital is likely to open a new chap¬ 
ter in the history of agricultural progress, and to ensure tliat 
progrcfe'S being uniform and exteii''he. But till the i)ro\ ision 
now eoiiteni])latod has been made, we would anxiously depreeate 
the estabUshinent of Companies in this field, as premature and 
certain to be mischicvcaiK. The decn-ion therefore clearly rests 
ift. the proceedings of live (iovernment, and should it sec lit to 
legislate at once, there need bo no obiectioiiable delay in secur¬ 
ing to the eouutry all the advantage ■> that a t-uflicient supjdy of 
ca]>ital for irrigation promises to seeure. 

Brivate (‘oinpaiiic^ being c-^tablithod, there are three interests 
in the waters a\ail}i])]e for eni])loymeut in irrigation Ihrouglioim 
the coiiiilrv liial re(|U>r(> < Oii ideralion, and a lew words eonrern- 
ing* eacli ni*i> jirobaljly be i. ^^'fuI. ^I'lie imorcsls rclerred to are, 
1st, that 01 the - nl, that >1 Ih'ople : and .‘ird, that of^jj^ 

Coinin“r( ial Asbojia+ioU'. tii be 1* mied tiovlcr the autiiorityc^ 
the State. 

The inicrc't of the Slat' in wli it, ft.r fecilitj of reference, 
may be spoken of as the ])iil lie v 'u is (meaning those to which 
no ])ri\ate rights of any kin I h.no ever been assoited) is one of 
the higlust iinpo<*tance, and of \ci) largo pecuniary amount. 
The riglit to levy a larg'er l.iiul revenue fioin iirigatcd than from 
iiiinrrigat(‘(l laml i-. n iw , an I ever lii^ bo“ii, i»no of the cleinen- 
tarv eontlitieiis of the fi'C})! , ,tem of tl.e c mniry, and whatever 
loiai diflerenccs may C-vi t In fli<‘ levciiue details of the varioii*- 
jjjirts of the Ihiipire, this right will be found pervailing all. In 
amoui't %t is of course v*ev]y variable, but always of great infiu- 
cnec^oii the resources of the State. Gf such iiiflueliee, that it 
>voiild bo it»i ineoneeiv able iu*iiit> to utgleet an adequate provi¬ 
sion for its eontiiiuaiK e, were tlie Government to delegate the 
duty (hitherto exeentv;d by its own acentb) of utili/ang the 
pithlic waters, to pi 1\ate a'-soeiatlons.. \ iewiiig the Sta^e as the 
administrator of a va®! tcmtoi-} for the heiiclit of its inhabitants, 
it can no more alienate w itli jinipriety one of its nioht ancient •• 
and universally recognised sourecb of wealth and therefbre of 
capi^city for good, than it can abamhm its primary function of 
securing life, projicrty, and -hapifiae^is to the people it governs. 

Mjibcu, 1859. _ ___ 
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These restilts are indissolubly connected with the Bevenue, and 
development of the latter means their development. We 
would therefore repudiate peremptorily all those extravagant 
elaima that from lime to time have been advanced on be> 
half of Irrigation Companies^ and which proceed on the as¬ 
sumption tliat Government makes no further contribution 
towards their schemes than it docs towards those of Bail¬ 
way Compimieb, and that therefore the whole profits obtained 
by irrigation should be appropriated to those Who supply the 
capital ibr the execution ol tlie necessary works. The Govern¬ 
ment holds the public waters in trust for the community, it is 
bound to administer them in the interest of the community, 
and if it is considered expedient to do so through private associa¬ 
tions, the State is farther bound, in granting to sucfii associa¬ 
tions the supplies of water requisite to make their schemes pro¬ 
fitable, to t^e care that the community, which has the highdst 
possible interest in the due improvement of the resources availa¬ 
ble for good Go\eniment, is not damaged by any alienation 
of these greater than is a fair cqui\alcnt for the money and 
agency supplied. In .ifow wordb, the bfatc brings its eontribu- 
^ons of water; the pri^ ate Companies theirs of capital; each is 
essential to tlic other and each is to be granted to the other on 

* t and reasonable teims. As the trustees of a property 
mnding in mineral ^lealtli would sei are the intcrests of the 
proprietor, by cxactnig fioin any Company to uhuh the right 
of opening mines was granted, a siitheiint legality, so must 
the Government exact, in the inteiest of the country, an ade¬ 
quate share in the profits which the use of the public waters 
will assuredly return. 

In the Aarious pa}»crs circulated by the agents of embryo Ir¬ 
rigation schemes, the relation of the Go\erument to the public 
waters has been so entirely ignored,^ and the members of some of 
the Govermnents tlicin^el\e& seem to have such misty concep¬ 
tions of the true nature of thio relation and the obligations it 
imposes, tiiat ^we truat the foregoing remarka will not be out of 
place, and that we now run noriakol aeeing enormous alienations 
of public resources made, u ith no other prospect of compensation 
for them, than could at any time be secured by GeWernment di¬ 
rectly, at no higher cost than the opening of an Irrigation Loan 
§ per cent. 

As will be gathered from the foregoing, we regard the mtetest 
of the community in what ue ha\e termed the public waters as 
‘'tirtq^y identicid with that of the State. Were they largely 
utilised under a system of private agency, the people might just- 
, l^jdUdm to have their charges or water-rate^ made as low as 
^;^ij||kble, to have the utmost freedom secured to the drcuUtion 
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of the waters that might be consistent with the rights of proper¬ 
ty, to have Tribunals competent to decide disputes as they arose, 
hiui to have, in a word, a complete and efficient mechanism, fiscal, 
legislative and constructive, calculated to insure for them the 
full and fair enjoyment of the blessing which Providence has so 
abundantly provided for them. It will doubtless frequently 
happen that the inclusion of certain sources of supply among 
public watem, may raise questions regarding private and pre¬ 
scriptive rights in them. Wherever such rights can be traced, 
it will be a wise policy to deal with them in a liberal and gene¬ 
rous spirit, maintaining them where their maintenance is not in¬ 
consistent with the, general interest, and compensating for them 
where their suppression may be a necessity. Ko grasping spirit 
should be tolerated, and wherever native communities have shewn 
:^ie disposition to utilise the waters of the district for them- 
selves, their rights of usage should meet ready recognition and 
receive all reasonable encouragement. 

Questions regarding what may be called the natural rights 
of inhabitants of districts, will inevitably grow out of the grants 
of the waters of these districts to private Companies,* The claim 
of pro|p*ietors of land bordering on rivers and capable of irriga¬ 
tion from them, to fair relative shares of the waters, the claims 
of consiSunities or individuals that cannot irrigate at all, hut 
arc dependent on the waters for supplies for domestic or ootqt 
purposes, the claims of individuals who have used or may de¬ 
sire to use the motive power supplied by nirming streams with¬ 
in or contiguous to their properties, rights of navigation, the 
growth, it may be, of ages of usage, with many others of alike kind, 
are all points as yet utterly unprovided for, though evidently of no 
mean importance to those whom they affect. They arc all no doubt 
capable of equitable solution, but their solution should precede the 
introduction of different and, in some respects, conflicting inter¬ 
ests among them. Are Companies to be allowed to regulate’ 
their operations solely by remunerative considerations? If the 
<Sountry^ on one side of a great river presents ajl the conditions 
of a« profitable gpeculation, a considerable population, a fertile 
soil, few Engineering difficulties and the like, is a Com[)any to 
be free to*carry through this tract all the water of the river on 
which Government has granted it authority to operate ? Is the 
nafural right of the less favoured population on the opposite bank, 
wnere men are fewer and nature le’ss kind; to be ignored, and 
the region left to an eternal depression ? If not, what limits^ 
may faitly be prescribed, and how may the natural right%of the' 
river-bordering community be best reconciled with the inter¬ 
ests* of the private Companies? Wc believe that, in every in¬ 
stance in wUch a grant of public waters is made, tiie manner in 
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which the neighbouring community will be affecteU by it should 
be an essenti^ preliminary enquiry by the State, and that the 
terms of the ^ant should carefully ]>rotect all the natural rights 
that can be fairly established. The details must evidently depend 
on the special circumstances of each case, but tlie principle is 
of universal application, and cannot safely or wisely be neglect¬ 
ed. 

The last of the interests concerned in the waters is that ol'tlic 


private Companies. Their position is simply that of an agency 
selected by the State, as the most convenient means of utilizing 
one branch of the public property, aud remunerated for their 
work by a guaranteed interest on the capital they in\cst, or 
a share in the profits of the sale of the waters granted 
to them, or in other ways mutualiy agreed iqion. Their 
concern is solely with the best m(‘ans of dis]H»biug of the 
water they supply to* the commiviity. They Jiave, or rather 
ought to have, no other ^el!lt^^)n«! to tlio latter than to give, as 
cheaply and eonvenienlly as possible, tl.<, jnt ans of irrigjation it 
wants, aud the less they arc mi>.ed k.p with any other matters 
^he better for all ])art > coma rued. It w'ould therefore be 
most expedient that the ti>Io of sej .r'‘'tljig the prke ^f water 
from, the additional amomit oi‘iaml re\ciaie levied by the State 
04||)irrigated laud, wiii<Ij ])rc\ail" locally, should bo iiildc uni- 
Tersal, as tlie eiiforcN'in 'd < f‘su<*h a rule v\ould greatly siinplily 
the action of private C > uj*.niies, and h'cep tlieir dealings with 
the eultivut(u'*s quite fijuirt I’rom those oJ the State with the 
same. AVhero this is done, no (jn‘'‘dions between the State and the 


Comiiaiiies (‘oneernlmr the dl-trlhutlon of a mix^’vl charge partly for 
water, partly for re^euue, canari'.e. As already mentioned the 
Com}):inles must, by force ofoij*enm''tances, h(»virtual monopolists, 
aud their charges must always be suhjeet to regulation by the 
Slate, but such rcgidatioii would atlecl o dv the water-rates, 
while the land re\cuae frun irrlj:ated .'■oil would bo dealt widi 

i 


(juite iiulcpcudeutly. As a siraj)ie ({uestiou of truthful and 
orderly numagiiueiit this .'■(‘paralion i^ also earnestly to ho 
urged. M’^horc it does not exid, the most liopeless ohseurity 
liangs over all (piestions of ndurns from works of Irrigation. 
The authorities in the l*uhlle Works and lieveiiue Depart¬ 


ments contend “ a roulranee” for 


their re^])eetive shares of the 


apl>arent result*', anti it is quite impossible to (lo<*ide betw'con 


them. When botli are Slate Department" this diffi<*ulty may not 
j)ractically be of any e^^*e"M^e imporlanee, but it is othei’wisc 


when one of them inerLU’h in a i>rlAnte eonmu rcial association 
seeking, rh^htly ami naturally, the largest returns it can oh- 
tain. ' ^l^earlv lu'**f».nes tlicn ol' the highest moment that all 
sources orpqgjjfBlc <loul'ls(»r dupuie should be removed, by the 
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Utmost simplification being made in the dealings and records of 
the Comimnies, and public departments related to them. The 
jlrifnary step towarils this is, we conceive, to separate price of 
water from land tax, and to limit the interest of tiic Companies 
to the former exclusively. 

Nor can it be a matter of any real difficulty to effect this sepa¬ 
ration on a just and eciuitablc basis, in localities where hitherto the 
two have beep com[>oundetl. When a considerable expenditure 
of capital is iioccs^ury to make the waters of auy district availa¬ 
ble for its irrigation, the fair charge for sujiplying lliein to con¬ 
sumers is a matter of <*alcnlatioD, which the agents of the Com¬ 
pany could readily make, and those {)i*(>ovcrnmont not less readily 
check. ^ What farther im])ost might be permissible under the 
established hiw or custom of the locality, would be made direct¬ 
ly, by the Slate in right of its.ri‘Ct»gi>iscd claim to enhanced land 
revenue from irrigated soil. The water-rate once fixed should 
not be liable to alteration, cxcejUing under the sanction of (Go¬ 
vernment, and this sanction should only be given, when it was 
pcribctl^r clear that the value of the water had truly risen, in 
conse(|uence of the increasetl spread of ii-rigatcd culture, and 
the con8e([uciitly increased ^kuniiul for the article. 

The interest of Companies in the public waters, originating 
in the will of the State, muht he terminable by the same at peri¬ 
ods and under conditions inntualiy 5*,grccd upon. No grants \ir^ 
tually perpetual should e\er be made, but'the periods should b^ 
determined, by expericuce of the tiinC rc{juived for tlic full de\e- 
lojuncnt of the remunerati\e capabilities of works of Irrigation. 
Local specialities must greatly inthienee decLions on this point, 
but wc believe that, as a general rule, likely to (unbrace almost 
all eases, it may bc«iield that for worlCs dependent for their pro¬ 
fits on water-rates alone*, and therefore on the gradual spread of 
irrigation among the eomnuinitv, no period kvss than years^ 
would he hutlieient, and uoiio greater than 40 years should be . 
allowed. 

^iich discussion b'ls ariscif on the expcdicney^ of the State 
rnaraVitceing t<* Companies a minimum interest oiitlieirca])ital. 
The objecthms to it are jiatent enougb, but they 'seem to us 
to bq aU over-borne by the facts tl at, 1st, it seems to be a,fixed 
eonviction that the (bnermnent will iTot ]novidc caintal lor 
j)ul)l]c works exebiri\eljr, by adding to its own debts; 2d, that 
siicii capital is, howe\er, an urgent lieccssity and crying want 
for the country; od, that, (hncrniiierit failing to furnish it, it can 
be obtained only through the agency of pri\ato Clompanics; and ^ 
4th, that such Companies will invest no money in 
schemes without a guarantee from the State, ami therefore if 
their money is wanted this condition must be accepl-bd as the 
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only possible basis of a successful negociataon. There is the 
less objection to guarantees on remunerative works, since 
they entail no permanent strain on the resources of the Slate, 
but rather an ultimate extension of them, and the direct bepefits 
to the native community are so tangible and so generally ac¬ 
cessible, that the withdrawal of tlie amount of intcrcbt from 
the country would be abundantly compensated by the eflects 
of the investment of the ca]>ital on the comii^on good. We 
therefore hold that, whatever inconveniences may be connected 
with the system of guarantees, they sink into utter insigni¬ 
ficance in contrast with the stagnation which want of caiiital 
entails, or the deplorable losses that result from an intermittent 
progress of Public Works, such as the experience of,the past 
iew years has familiarised us with. 

A minimum rate of interest on capital being guaranteed, l:h3 
price of water cntireljr separated from the land revenue of the 
State, and the regulating* power of the Government, as concerns 
the rates of charge, being recognised, we believe that in addition 
to the first advantage which is certain, the Companies might 
farther be allowed the entire increase of profits from tlie sale of 
‘water during the currency of their grants—a source of increased 
dividends which woul^ necessarily be variable and contingent on 
local circumstances, but wlii» li, in all well considered projects of 
^irrigation, is likely to be considerable. From these two sources 
therefore, the assured guarantee and the contingent revenue 
from water-rates, would the resources of the Coiuiianics be de¬ 
rived, and their speculations made safe and lair investments at 
their lowest valuation and most profitable ’ones at their high¬ 
est, the degree in each instance being mainly dependent on the 
judgment with which fields for operations might be selected, and the 
skill and economy with which the works might be executed: minor 
advantages such as the revenue, from navigation where practica¬ 
ble, from motive power, and from all miscellaneous sources, might 
also be unreservedly given to Com])ame8, and in brief, the 
grant of,the j^^ater should be held to carry with it the powei^to 
make whatever profitable use thereof the Companies could. We 
need scail^Ktly indicate that in all this the interest of the State is 
secured, '<l^t merely by the general effect of improvement jn the 
conditioii^^ the people, but sjiecially by the fact tliat on every 
acre of dry cultivation converted by the operations of the Com¬ 
panies into wet,'the lahd revenue due to the latter becomes 
available for public purposes. 

Such being the provisions for the interests of the Companies, 
wtmiiave now to note their obligations. Among these one of the 
most important and fundamental is the acceptance of the con- 
troUitt^uthority of the State, to be exercised through its inspecting 
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officers. This seems to us quite as indispcyj^able a condition on 
tlie part of jbhe Government, as we have formerly stated that of a 
minimum guarantee to be on the part of the Companies. Its in- 
duetice must extend to the agents as well as to the operations of 
the Companies, and it must be complete as concerns both. Theconse- 
qOcnces of default either among the men employed or the works exe¬ 
cuted, are far too intimately connected with the peace as well as the 
prosperity of the country, for the Goyernment to he justified in 
contenting itsdf witli anything Jess than an absolute control, as 
perfect as though the agency and works were its own. The most 
effective form in which control of the agency could be exercised 
would be, we believe, by securing to the State the right of dis¬ 
missal over all the functionaries of the Companies employed in 
India. * The right of appointment might in this case safely, as 
for many considerations it could most conveniently, rest with the 
C(ftnpanies, but when men are dcabng constantly with such 
very delicate matters as are unavoidably interwoven with the 
operations of Irrigation Companies, and affecting thereby such 
masses of the people and public, as well as personal interests on 
so large a scale, the State must have power bummarily to pre¬ 
vent me evil re-^ults of individual iudiscrction or worse, without’ 
being comiielled to argue the mciits of cases with distivut direc¬ 
tors and await their dccibioiis on them. In every agreement 
therefore with an Irrigation Company, a provision should be 
made that the Government shall have power to dismiss any per¬ 
son in the Company’s employ, on its own conviction of the ne- 
cesbity for the btep. The general coutrol of the State will other¬ 
wise affect all the operations of the Company, be they financial 
or constructive, and will insure to the community the execution 
of the works in the most efficient style and with all regard to 
the j)ublic convenience. It must supervise expenditure, insure 
’ plentiful means of cross communication, take care that sanitary 
considerations are not neglected, and in all disputed points its 
decisions must be final. 

Xt would be quite out of place to enter here on details of wJmt 
Irrigation* Companies must be bound to perform, 'to make their 
worts "as nearly as x> 08 sible umnixed benefits to the coftmmnity, 
as. well as simrccs of profits to tliemselves. These are techni¬ 
cal matters which no engineers in the world have had such op¬ 
portunities of studying, on the largest scale or in greater variety 
both of good and evu, as the Engineers of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment. Their regulation may, therefore, be left witli confidence 
to the agents of that Government who, compelled, as they ought 
to be, to act with a discreet liberality and in a spirit of bearfy 
co-operation with the, agents of the Companies, should secure 
the healthy development of an enlarged irri^tion 'systeio 
throughout the empire. ___ 
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There arc variou%other matierp of detail, such as provisions 
against the ionnation of mere share market sehenics, for disposal 
of the works at tocniination of grants, for giving ]K)ssesaion of tlie 
laud required for the uorks, and otliers wliicli need uot occupy, 
time and si)ace here, as they will uaturally be disposed of either 
according to precedent or with such moditicatiuns as actual ex¬ 
pedience has suggested. We arc Icbb coiiccnietl now with mat¬ 
ters of this nature than witli tlmsc main and more* prominent 
features of the Bul)jeet, errois regarding wlilcli _^ould per\ade 
the whole, and be dangerous to all the interests eoimected with 
it. To lay down in all its fnllaess a (v)ui])lete scheme for the 
regulation of Joiiil Stock tVanpaiiies lor irrigation, is at pre¬ 
sent an impossible tank, anil miut eonlinue so till the fundamen¬ 
tal questions to which wc haM* referred have been authoritative¬ 
ly settled. It may he u^e^'ui to rc-ca].itulatc tlicbehcrc, so as 
to bring them under \’rw at once. Th^*} arc: 

Ist. To bccu ’e to the iuhahitants of irrigated dibti’iets a le¬ 
gal right of pabsage for tlujir w.sdijr eourbCb on fair and equitable 
terms. • * 

2nd. To secure 1 >r t\c same, diuf yonMdcratlon f(»r all natu¬ 
ral or acquired rights, • in I he'Waters of dhtrietb open to irriga¬ 
tion by prhate euterprin*. 

3rd. To fcejiarate deiinitivcly *in such di.-tricts the price of 
-water from the (io\erins»ciit demand om the laud uiien supplied 
with meaii'^ of Irrigation. 

4th. 4 his sei»aration made, to insure to the pn\ate asbocia- 
tloiib for exceiitliig the works, the complete henolicial usage 
of the waters during the currency of their gnml.s with all re¬ 
turns therelriau, on bucli conditions in detail as may be agreed 

UJH)11. 

5th. To insure to the Slate comjjlctc control oAcr all the 
agency and operations ofpilxale C'omjiauich f(»r irrigation. 

We liaAC a\ailcd oiirscUca of the ivet lower’s not imcoimnon 
])rivilege, and ha\c deri\ercd our sermon without having once 
quoted ojir text. The Madras Irrigation Coiujiany is understood 
to ha^e jubt received its giuuantec of 5 ]>er cent, on tfno million 
of capital, hut tlio term- ol agicement between it and the (io- 
verument have not vit hccoiue known to us. W*they res])eet 
the principles iiidicatid in this jiajier, dincreuccs in details are 
unimportant, and we cuu wibh the ('oyipany a hearty god-sspeed 
in its work; but ihthey do not, there is blill time for thedovernment 
of India to ajqily bucli correction!? as may be absolutely indis- 
• pensable to the safe working of the scheme. The Ilombay Com- 
likely to follow', and there are scv^eral other competi- 
the pgitroiiage of the State now in the field. Temi^orary 
iii^pRil difficulties may i>osbibh biu: tiioir progrcbs, but it may be 
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hoped that the check will be but £oP a time, as tliere is certainly 
no application of'bapital from which the people, as a great 
cIms, will reap such rapid harvests, as from tiiat employed to give 
their lands the water they want. 

When the question has advanced farther, and we have defini¬ 
tive information as to the views of the Home Government re¬ 
garding terms to be granted to Irrigation Companies, we may 
perhaps rctura to the subject. 


Mabch. 1859. 
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Aiit. X.-—1. Narrative of the Indian Mutinies of 1857, compiU 
ed for the Madras Military Male Orphan Asylum* Madr^-S- 
1858. 

• 

2. Narrative of the Campaign of the Delhi Army^ by Major H. 
W. Norman, Deputy Adjutant General of the Bengal Army. 
London. W. H. Dalton. 1858. 

3. A Yearns Campaigning in India ^ from March i857 March 
“ 1858, by Captain Mkolei , Bengal jEngineers. London. 

Thacker & Co. 

4. The Crisis in the Punjab from the lO^/i of May until the Fall 
of Delhi. By Frederick Cooper, Esq., U. S. London, 
ymith. Elder & Co. 1858. 

5. “ The Red Pamphlet."^ The Mutiny of the Bengal Army, by 
one who has served under SiR C. Napier. Loudon. Bos- 

worth and Ilarrhon. 1858. 

6 . The Defence of Cawnpore by the Troops under the orders of 
Major Geiiertd A. Wmdham, C. Jh, in November 1857, by 

f Lieut. Col. J OHN Adte, C. B., Royal Artillery. London. 1858. 

7. Memorandum of the three passagt s of the River Ganges at 
Cawnpore, during the rainy scaso?i of 1857, by the Oude Field 
Force under the Command of the late Major General Sib 
Henry Havelock, K. C. B. 

8. Papers relative to the Mutinies of the Fast Indies, presented 
to both Houses of Parliament by Command of Her Majesty. 
London. 1857, 1858. 

Lord Clyde has proclaimed that the war is at an end, that, 
in Oude, the last strong-hold of the cnciiiy, there is not even a 
ve‘^tige of rebellion. This is a consummation whiidi, we believe, 

• no one would eighteen months ago have dared to prognos¬ 
ticate. Sudden, furioub, appalling, as was the first rush of the 
insurrection, we are lost in greater wonder at the speed and 
completeness of its supfiression. Hatching for years, lirst giv¬ 
ing overt signs in January 1857, it had raised, by the following 
August, in open and rampant rebellion, the whole country be¬ 
tween Bengal and tKe Punjab; a strip of road alone was held 
and a few isolated posts defended by British troops. On'the 
lafc January 1859^, save 'Tantia Topee and his hunted rabble, 
not a foe was in the field. The measures and operations by 
which tills issue has been brought to pass, form the subject 
which we now purpose to discuss. 

not intend to investigate the cause or oripn of the 
war; it was caused by uiyust treatment or mismanage* 
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mcntj or over-indulgence of tlie nat|vo army; whether it sprung 
from Mussulman, Hindoo^ or Buesian intrigue; whether it wa» 
the rUing* of a nation to throw off a foreign yoke, or the attempt 
ot'*a party to subvert the existing Govermnent, and seize the 
supreme power for itself. Wc, at present, desire to examine 
only the Military elements of the struggle, the arrangements and 
operations by which the rebellion has been checked and suppress¬ 
ed. These arrangements and operations naturally divide them¬ 
selves into lAiose of which the responsibility rested with Go¬ 
vernment, and those involving the character and conduct of its 
servants; into the arrangements for reinforcements of troo 2 )s, and 
for the 2 >rutection of 2 )osts; the combinations, dispositions and 
handling of their trooj)s by the Generals; the conduct of officers 
and men in a contest, which has elicited the exercise of military 
virtue to a degree almost unparalleled. 

• Wg ha\'C selected the works which arc quoted above, some 
because they ajipear to give the best and truest accounts 
of the oi)cration8 which they descj-ibe, others because they con¬ 
tain statements which wc know to be incorrect, or give vent to 
opinions which wc believe to be erroneous. These mistakes we 
lujpe to rectify, and to put tiic facts in their true light. 
jnu^t also •express our regret, that although we arc almost 
inundated with accounts of the operations in the Punjab, at 
Delhi, in Oude, and the Doab, none of those gallant bauds that 
iiiider Kose, Whitlock, and Koberts, have driven back tlie wave 
of rebellion from the South, have yet found champions to chro¬ 
nicle their deeds, second to none which have raised the honor 
of the British arms to their })resent glorious height. 

In January 1857 the first signs of the coming stomi^became 
umnistakeably visible. The Government was warned of it, not 
only by the conduct of the IDth j\. 1., but by direct intiina- 
tious from all (Quarters and from all clas&es. Their own Euroi)cau 
officers, native officers of Corps, sepoys, nativ c gentlemen and 
native jwiiices, had all funiislicd representatives to point out the 
impending danger. There was still amiile time to 2 )rcparc lor 
it. The projicr measures, under thj? circumfstancc's, were to 
secure the Military j'osts and arsenals, to strengthen the ])osi- 
. lions occupied by Euro^ieaus, to make safe the Artilicr), to pro¬ 
vide for reinforcements. 

The Europeans were thus placed, 

3. Infantry Keglments in Burmijh. 

1 . Divided between V<^rt William and l^um-Duin. 

One. at each of the stations of Dliuipore, Lucknow, Agra, and 
Meerut. 

Ill the llilL o>cr rniballtu 
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1. At Jullunder and at Ferozepore, at Mcean Meer, Scal- 
kote and Bawulpindee. 

2. At Fesliawnr—Total 18. ^ 

There were also convalescents at Daqeeling and Landour, 
a depdt at Chinsurah, veterans and inv^ids at Chunar, andnt' 
Company of the 32nd at Cawnpore. There was one Cavjdry 
Corps at Meerut, and one at Umballa. 

Except at Bawulpindee and the Hill Stations, these European 
In&ntry were supported by European Artillery, brft there were 
European Artillery isolated and detached at Benares and Fyza- 
bad, Saugor and Mhow, Umritsur and Mooltan. The native 
artillery were, the bulk of them, detached with native troops. 
Our forts and arsenals were Fort William; Chunar and Allaha¬ 
bad on the Ganges; Agra and Delhi in thfl North West; and 
in the Punjab, Loodiana, Phillour, Ferozepore, Umritsur, La¬ 
hore, Kangra, Mooltan, Attock, and Peshawnr. Of these it wilF 
be seen from the list above furnished, that Allahabad, Delhi, 
Loodiana, Phillour, Kangra and Attock, were entirely impro- 
tected; Umritsur and Mooltan contained but a few artillery. 

The force.in the kiinjab was sufficiently Urge to be comj)a- 
ratlvely safe; and to enable its ruler to strengthen its position 
when it shoiild become ncv^essary. The world haa*rung with 
the wisdom of the measures by which Sir John Lawrence 
secured his forts (Mooltan and Umritsur, Attock, Kangra and 
Phillour) and paralysed the rebel element in the Punjab. But 
the North West and Bengal were weak, tearfully weak, ren¬ 
dering promptitude and energy absolutely necessary, if it was 
intended to stave off the coming danger. There was ample 
time however, to afford strong hopes of success decisive 
measures. A ready made opportunity for improving oUr strate¬ 
gical position existed in the course of tlie Relief of troops. By 
extending a Corps Southwards from the Simla Hills, Delhi could 
be secured with the 60th Bides. The 52nd left Lucknow in 
January. They could have been halted at Cawrtliore, and 
quietly employed in securing Allahabad. The 84th miglitt 
have been ^nt for long.before March to make sure of Foi-t 
WiUiam. Such, and such like, would have been the mea¬ 
sures of a (lovcrnment cognisant of the coming*^ tempest, 
but thaf, at that early .period of the crisis. Lord C'anning did 
not believe in its reality, and we are therefore able to give him 
such credit as may bc.worth having, for energy and i>romptitude in 
acting as he did at a future date, when at last ho awoke to tlie 
magnitude of the danger. 

The troops in Fort William were utterly inadequate ^ its 
‘defence. The utmost they could have done in the event of a 
mutiny and an attack by the Barrackporc troop**, would have 
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been to concentrate in two or three of tlie Barracks, and act on 
the defensive. Gunners there were none. The local authorities 
did their utmost by doubling the guards, instituting patrols, 
rousing a spirit of vigilance, and pressing for reinforcements, but 
it was not until March that the 84th were sent for; it was not 
until May that the possession of Fort William was secured. Near¬ 
ly equally important was Allahabad ; but not the slightest 
measure was adopted towards securing it. Eventuall; 5 r, to the 
influence of CJaptain Brasyer over his Sikhs, and to it alone, 
humanly speaking, can the ^salvation of Allahabad be attri¬ 
buted. 

t)n the 10th of May the lUutiny occurred at lileerut; on the 
11th of May at Delhi; on the 3rd, the 7th Local Infantry had 
alre^y mutinied at Lucknow. But it was not'till tljp 16th of 
May that Government telegraphed to Bombay for the Persian 
troops, not till the 19th that reinforcements were applied for 
from England, not till the 18tli that the Fusiliers left Madras. 
From this we may gather that none of the events prior to the 
outbreak at Delhi had served to shew to the rulers of India, the 
extent and magnitude of the danger which they would have^ 
to encounter, but, now that they liad tardily become cognisant 
of it, the energy of some of their measures could not be sur¬ 
passed. But these were few. A few additional Companies, 
sufficient to ensure possession of the gates of Fort William, 
were thrown in; the Fusiliers and 84th were at once despatched 
up country. The invalids from Cliunar were thrown into Alla¬ 
habad, and by the beginning of June the 64th, 78th, 35th, and 
a wing of the 37th reached Calcutta. 

Other stCiftj, however, wliicli could not have been adopted 
too quickly, were not taken till after great delay. The assis¬ 
tance which had been offered by the Ghoorkhas was at first 

* refused, and not accepted till the middle of June. It was 
not till the 12th June that the Calcutta V''olmiteer Guards 

! were raised, althouglf their services had been offered in May. 

It «vas not till the 14th of June that the native ^\>r])s at 
Barrac^poTe were disarmed, 'fhe king of Oude and his prime 
minister were arrested on the following day. Lord’ Elpliin- 
stojje’s propoftil to despatch a steamer with the Dellii news, 
and with application for tn)ops on the 17th May, wa^ rejected. 
Such‘were the measures which were adopted at the outset 
of the rebellion by the Supreme Government. Had they 

• been more promptly decided on and executed they would liavc 
earned all- f)raise. But the pith of their wisdom ajipears to • 
have been wanting. In nearly every stejj Lord Canning was 
too late to render it thoroughly effective. 

Xt is a pleasure to tui:u from Bengal to the Punjab, There 
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the task was easier; but that detracts not from the merit of 
its execution. From the first intiiuation of the outbreak 
not a moment was lost. The timing of every measure was 
perfect* The head to plan and the hands to execute were alike 
e<xual to the occasion. At Jullunder alone was an exception 
shewn to this rule. We need hardly relate how the trooiJs at 
Meean Mcer, Ferozepore, and Fesliawur, were disarmed; how 
Lahore and Govindgliur, ICongra, Phill(mr, Attock and hJooitan 
were secured without a single failure ; how the r4tli at Jhelum, 
and the 46th at Sealkote, fightii^ with a courage and a skill 
worthy of a better cause, were almost annihilated; how finally 
the glorious Nicholson, with liis fiying column, hurled defiance 
at all obstacles, gained victory after victory, and won for the 
llritish ijjj^erests a bymj)alhy and confidence of wluch the value 
was in estimable. 

We cannot however quit the Punjab without comment on ihe 
proceedings at Ferozepore, on the occaaioii of the mutiny. The 
author ot the Ked Pamphlet, correct he generally is in his 
facts, and sound in his judgment, has in this cusc taken a most 
erroneous'view of the circumstances and operations. The troops 
' at Feroze^mre were 2 Companies oi’ Euiopcan Artillery, willi a 
Light Field Battery, and 11. M.’s 61st on tlie one hand, and on the 
other the 10th L. C., tiic 45tli, and 57tli hi. 1. The lied l*am- 


phlctecr assumed that all that was to bo done was to disarm the 
two native infantry corps, and that this was an easy operation. 
He forgets that the lOtli L. C. was also nati> e, and tliat there was 
no reatou whatever to count on their assistance, supjjort, or 
fidtdity, one iota more* than on that of their infantry brethren. 
If the mutinies have had one characteristic in their development, 
it has been the utter futility of trusting to the appardht “ stauncli- 
nc-ss” of any corjis, ami we conceive that, under &uch circum¬ 
stances as existed at Ferozepore, until the native regiments had 
shewn their real disxiositions, it would have been mere folly to 
ilisarm one or more of the native corps without disarming all. 
The Brigadier's reasoning was probably this. Here arc tierce 
native corps which I •must practically assume to be hostile, and 
• whom 1 * must tliercfore jiaralyse as 1 best can. But the secu¬ 
rity of ray arsenal, and the safety of the residents of Ferozepore, 
1008^*1)0 the primary objects of my measures. What were the 
measures he d^pted ? He se[)arated tl?c nativ e corps, and render¬ 
ed them iiaidpable of* combined action; he tlirew Europeans 
into the entfenchments of the mslgazine, retaining the natives 
th^rc because they were insignificant and powerless where they 
while tJic strength of their corps was reduced by their 
iioSince. The wisdom of the measures was shewn by the event. 
Xn att|^ on the mjigsj/»nc had oidently been prccouceiLed, 
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Healing ladders were ready; but t^ere wasonly apart of one re- 
^iincnt, instead of two or perhaps three, who obtained a chance 
(»1‘ jnaking the attempt. The Europeans in the entrenchments 
bufficed to drive off such of the 45th as were outside, to exteimi- 
nate sucli as were within. The Gist, free to strike at a divided 
I'oc, disarmed the 57th, and had then to deal with only the Q|k- 
\ airy and a j>art of the 45th. But the 10th still appeared steady; 
they might be useful, they could be disarmed afterwards as well 
as there. They were sent in pursuit, and hardly a man of the 45th 
has escaped. As far as we are able to judge, all the results of 
ihc Ferozepore mutiny were due to the measures ado})ted. Not 
one was accidental, and these results were that the arsenal was 
hcciircd, not a resident of Ferozepore lost his life, and of the 
inutinecrs, one regiment was disarmed, the other destroyed. 

e imagine that the author of the lied l*amphlet has taken 
his disparaging ^iew of Brigadier Inncs’ conduct at Ferozepore, 
from a sui)pobition that he was removed from the command there 
in ctmsequencc of that conduct. He says: 

“ Had his measures been successful—he would doubtless have been 
held up as a pattern Brigadier. Unfortunately for himself the reguli^ 
tions led him to failure, .and his failure cost him his command. He fail¬ 
ed and was summarily removed from the list of Brigadiers.” 

This is totally wrong. He was not removed for his conduct 
at the mutin}’. Both Sir Jolin Lawrence and Mr. Montgo¬ 
mery recorded officially and jiriVatcly their sense of his admira> 
blc management on that occasion. It was for subsequent events, 
in consc(j(uencc of reports that reached him of the proceedings 
with regard to the disarmed mutineers, that Sir John Lawrence 
<lcprived the Brigadier of his command. These reports arc now 
acknowledged to have been ex parte and unfounded, but in those 
days there was no time for eiuiuiry, and Sir J ohn Lawrence 
may well be justified for acting as he thought best, on such in¬ 
formation as reached him. But now when it appears that that 
information was incorrect, and that the Brigadier’^ renioval was 
an act, of injustice, we trust soon to hear that tliat’officer has 
received amends as am})lc as liis removal was summary! 

•We now thrn from the ends of the Empire to the North 
West, where |thc brunt of the struggle was'to be home. When 
the fbutiny occurred a4 Meerut, the troops of that station 
were a European Infantry regiment, dne of Cavalry, a troop 
or a battery of Artillery, against a native Cavalry Corps and 
three of native Infantry. vVe need hardly say that no at¬ 
tempt was made to check or to follow up the mutinous regi¬ 
ments; but bad as was the supinene&s on that occasion, the 
subsequent proceedings at Meerut were worse. A paiuc ap* 
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pears lo liave seizec^n all who were in authority. With rt 
force of which a moiety was afterwards found sufficient to thrash 
such troops as had then reached Delhi, General Hewitt ^and 
Brigadier Wilson proceeded to consider themselves in a stalle of 
siege, to throw up entrenchments and to protect themselves, 
^ey reported that they were defending their position success¬ 
fully I against what, or against whom ? They believed them¬ 
selves to be in extreme peril, and wrote for reinforcements— 
bogged that the 75th might be sent to their asMstance, would 
allow no troops to vpnture outside their picquQts—would scarce¬ 
ly permit any one to come in—and all this while the communica¬ 
tion with Umballa was perfectly open, while Captain Grreathed, 
Mr. Colvin’s Aid-de-Camp, was able to ride from Agra to Meerut, 
either alone, or accompanied by an escort whose absence would 
have been preferable to their society. 

Happily, however, this state of matters was only for a time. 
Finding that they were not attacked, learning from new arrivals 
that the Delhi mutineers, far from dreaming of aggressive proceed¬ 
ings, were themselves in great alarm, and were busily occupied 
^throwing up defensive works, the Meerut authorities began to re¬ 
gain their spirits, and their minds to acquire a more healthy tone. 
A force to operate against Delhi had been formed at Umballa. 
It consisted of the bulk of the troops of the Sirhind division, 
and was under the personal command of General Anson. Its 
route was to be by the right bank of the Jumna. It was anti- 
(‘ijiated that its presence before Delhi, and an immediate attack, 
would terminate the struggle there. And to prevent the escape 
of the mutineers across the Jumna to the Hast, as well as to 
protect Meerut, Brigadier Wilson, with the Meerut Brigade, 
was directed to advance to Ghazee-ood-deen Nuggur. This is 
a village where the Meerut and Ilelhi road crosses ^e Hindon, a 
stream which rims West of Meerut, between it and Delhi, and 
falls into the Jumna a short distance below Delhi. Immediate¬ 


ly however on arriving at Ghazee-ood-deen Nuggur, aii attack 
was made on Wilson’s cam}) by the Delhi rebels who had arriv¬ 
ed that very day, with the intention of throwing ilp vYorks to 
])revent Ihe i)aBsage of the bridge there. But they were too 
later The fight that ensued was sharp, but ndver doubtful. 
The inancBuvres wefe the simple ones that have been the rule 
in nearly ev ery action in the war. The enemy made up' their 
minds that the British Could and would come in only one direc¬ 
tion. Tombs crossed the stream und turned the enemy’s left 
fiank, Bcott’s battery and the rifles charged in front,dhe enemy 
fled, and the Carabineers pursued. The mutineers essayed to 
molest them a second time, but the first signs of the deploy¬ 
ment iuto line sent them to the right about. They fled so fast 

—1*0 nT'/ii.+nlrnn Tir*r +Vioi'r frnns PflntAii*nd. , 
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The fact, however, of the enemy possessing sufficient audadty 
to take the initiative and attack Wilson, pointed out to Genercd 
rBamard (who was now in command of the main column n^rch* 
ing from Umballa) that the capture of Delhi would not be so 
easy &n operation as had been originally supposed. His force 
would require to be increased. He therefore dil^ected Wi^n 
to join him. His route would be to cross the Hindon a^is 
camp at Ghazee-ood-deen Nuggur, to make a dank march to the 
JJorth, to thS bridge over the Jumna at Bbagput. To help this 
march Bamard’a iorce advanced some miles to the Delhi side of 
Bhagput. The result was successfuL Wilson’s column was 
unmolested, and the junction was edected. ■ 

With the united force Barnard advanced on Delhi on the 8 th 
of June. The mutineers were entrenched on the road at Bad- 
lee-Ke-Scrai, The arrangements were as before. Brigadier 
Grant was directed to.turn the enemy’s left with some artillery 
and cavalry, and tlie main body was to charge in front. But as 
the flanking party on the right was not making its appearance, 
and the British were suffering hea^ ily from the cannonade, the 
75th were ordered to charge the enemy unsupported: Nobly 043 ^ 
brilliantly was the order obeyed, and with complete success. 
No sooner also were the guns taken, and the enemy bcaf cn, than 
Grant’s party to the right were seen. They had gone too far to 
the enemy’s rear, ])Qt tliis was now a happy mistake. The dis¬ 
comfiture was complete, the slaughter sevcrcx 

But the work lor the day was not over; the battle had been 
won, but a position had to be taken up. This position was to 
be the ridge between the cantonments and the city, and it was 
known to be held in force by the enemy. To reach the ridge 
the right would have to pass through the Subzee Mundee, the 
left through the old 8 ci)oy’s lines of the cantonment. Opposite 
the centre were the enemy’s batteries on the ridge, near the 
flagstaff and Hindoo Kao’s house. The advance was made, the 
enemy fought the ground; they might ha\ e fought it for weeks, 
cavered as it was with gardens, and buildings, anttintea'seefed by 
the cajialT But they could not face lire *at close quarters. The 
British loss was great—nearly 7 per cent, of the force, but the' 
rid^e was t^cn, and the position secured, a position whioh re¬ 
mained unaltered for upwards of three montlis, as the basis of 
the dperations before Delhi. 

The foree now present did not cofisist of more than 2,500 
of all ranks, and as this i^^as manifestly too weak to undertake 
the capture by the usual siege operations, while the General was' 
incessantly being urged ** to take Delhi,” it was decided to at¬ 
tempt* a coup de main.” The arrangements were all made, and 
the troops were all drawn up for the assault on the early mom- 

Miiacm. lS£d . . 
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ing of 13th of June, when the mistake of a superior officer 
forced the plan to be abandoned. As Major Norman says. 


" There are fisw who do not now feel that the accident which hin< 
dared this attempt was one of those happy interpositions on oua behalf 
of A|hich we hsd such numbers to be thankful for. Defeat or even a 
piMnl Bucoess would have been ruin, and complete success would not 
have adxieved for us the results subse(][uently obtained, nor, as far as we 
can see, would it have prevented a single massacre, most of which in¬ 
deed had already taken place.*' 


With the abandonment of this attempt at coup de main" came 
the perception of the impossibility of capturing Delhi under ex¬ 
isting circumstances, and without a very large increase to the 
besieging force. It was determined quietly to maintain and 
strengthen the position, extending and advanciufir it when rein¬ 
forcements should arrive. 

While Lord Canning at Calcutta was providing for the pre¬ 
sent security of Bengal, and for the future security of Hindosfau, 
while Sir John 1 iowrence w'as turning the Punjab into a source 
ofi* strength^ and vhile Barnard and Wilson were setting them¬ 
selves in array against Delhi, let us glance at what was going 
on further South, at Agra and Grwalior, Oude and Cawnpore, 
Allahabad and Benares. 

The importance of. Agra lay not only in its being the seat of 
Government of th'e North West Provinces, and in its fort and 
strategical position, but also, and perhaps to a greater extent, in 
its proximity to the great native independent States, to Scindiah's 
and Holkar’s dominions, and to Rajpootano. Within a few 
marches lay Gwalior, Scindiah's capital, garrisoned by Poorbeah 
troops. The fidelity of these could never be relied on, and 
they very soon followed the example of the rest of the sepoy 
army, but their desertion was of second-rate importance. The 
absorbing point of interest and anxiety, the real object of attention 
was Scindiah’s attitude. On the part he might choose to play 
lay the id>ance of the alliance or enmity of the native l^ates. By 
his d^sfqn it was known that they would abide. Wi^h his 
frienlCO^p secured to us, the British could rely^ on, at any rate, 
the neutrality of Holkar and the Rajpoot Chiefs. With Scindiah 
declared against us, their standards must have become hostile 
by the mere force of Asiatic self-interest, and Hyderabad would 
have followed. How thoroughly and steadily Scindiah did cast in 
ImlHfot with us, need not be told, but we doubt whether the in- 
fiu^ces which resulted in this alliance are so broadly Or clearly 
known and reco^ised as they should be. It was by no innate 
wisd^, by no clear sighted appreciation of the certainty of the 
ultaiitSt ejp gultBj far le^sby any considerations of*' right or wrong/ 
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that Scmdialt, a lad in years, weak in intellect, sensual and Ind;- 
headed, a thorough oriental, was impelled to the line of conduct 
adopted. He was in fact acting under an induence akin to 
mesmerism. He was held in the mental grasp of a master 
in the knowledge of human nature, in the control of Aria- 
tic minds. Major Macpherson had irresisliblj imbued 
with feelings of personiu respect, gratitude, mar and att3ch- 
ment. He had confirmed in the post of his chief minister 
and adviser *one of the few large-minded men that are to be 
found amongst <the natives of India. Binkur Kao at Gtvalior, 
Salar Jung at Hyderabad; how many of their countrymen may 
they not be held worthy to redeem I Major Macpherson with 
Dinkur Kao’s support and assistance, at Hwalior and at Agra 
after the British had to quit Gwalior, held Scindiah firm to tiie 
instincts which he had been ever studying to implant in his mind, 
de held before him the power of the British Empire, the wis¬ 
dom of its rule, its conduct to him when in its power, and the 
salient points of the crisis and its causes. By quiet suggestions 
and promptings, he led him, apparently to originate, practi¬ 
cally to adopt, the measures and procedure which he had hi|||- 
self lined out. He worked on his martial pride to resist the 
encroachments and threats of the mutineers, to organize a force 
of hereditary and national followers, and by their aid to counter¬ 
act and oppose the proceedings to which they seemed to be in¬ 
clined ; and he lastly incited him to think of the position which 
would follow, if he took the lead and gave the example to the 
native princes of India of identifying himself with the British 
cause. By this policy, and by minor measures which induced 
the men of the mutinous contingent to remain at Gwalior in 
hopes of proceeding under the banner of Scindiah or some other 
native Chief against Agra or Delhi, Major Macpherson kept 
Scindiah a faithful ally to the British interests, and held idling, 
in the Gwalior territories, a force, which, in the earlier days of 
the dark struggle, might, if active in the field, have produced 
incalculable disasters; kept them there until the tide of war had 
turned; and they could make their first essay in arms^only to be 
routed irretrievably at Cawnpore. 

• Scinditd^’s* passive alliance thus induced friendly, or at least 
neutral, conduct on the part of the Indore and Kajpootana Chiefs, 
and*enabled Colonel Davidson and Salar Jung to prevent an out¬ 
break at Hyderabad. The weight of hostilitj^ thus kept under 
is incalculable: but almo A, if not quite, as important was tiie 
to be taken by Oude, the latest acquisition of the British 
Empire in the East. In the whole of this vast province there 
was but one European Corps; all the native regiments in the 
district mutinied as a matter of course ; the populaticm were im- 
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pressed with a strong sense of the under-hand style of the coup 
d’etat with which the country had been absorbed; the talook- 
dars, the chiefs of clans, and men of influence, were groaning 
under the results of the newly devised revenue arrangements, 
but, with all these adverse influences in operation, the liucknow 
Ke|jidency was not besieged until July, until a month after the 
troops in the province had risen in mutiny. That the evil day 
was so long deferred must have had a cause : the cause was Sir 
Henry Lawrence. Appointed Chief Commissioner ^ly in March 
1857, be arrived at Lucknow at a time when the native population 
felt nought but bitterness towards the British, when Fuzl Ali 
was even then forming the first rallying point for a rebel force, 
wlten to his prescient mind the coining storm was no longer 
doubtful. He arrived to find the civil department “ a house di- 
* vided against itself,” the military, military only in uame, 
thoroughly disorganised and mischievous from injudicious ma¬ 
nagement. 

His measures were from the first electrical. They were 
stamped as emanating from a Christian, a statesman and a soldier. 

the very first jDnrbar, the truth anJ honor, the justice and 
the tenderness, that beamed in tliat noble countenance, were uii- 
mistakeably recoguistd. The fame of the bright future that was 
dawning went through all the land, and a miraculous reaction en¬ 
sued. Up to the very hour that the mutineers closed in round 
Lucknow, the fullest and freest help was being given to the 
little garrison in all their wants. 

One of Sir Henry’s first proceedings was to thoroughly examine 
the military positions and arrangements ol’ Lucknow. Theirfalsity 
was palpable. No delay occurred in altering the distribution of 
the troops. He searched for and decided on the Mutchi Bliawn 
as the strongest position, natural, and ready to hand, to serve 
as the key and citadel of Lucknow. Its possession was a tower 
• of strength from prestige alone. The proverl) ran “ who holds the 
‘ Mutchi Bhawii, holds Lucknow,” and the native mind bows 
humbly to, a proverb. He directed the immediate repair of 
the old fort and its preparation for storing the powdey, and 
for use as the arsenal. He called into council the two best 
soldiOTs in Oude, 8am Fisher and George llardinge. The 7th 
O. L. I. became mutinous. He punished them effectually. He 
wrote to Government urging them tc send for reinfQrcements 
and to secure Allahabad. He wrote to Sir H. Wheeler to 
entrench himself at Cawnpore. • 

We wifinbriefly describe, in order, the steps that were taken for 
liUokuM^ itself. Immediately on hearing of the news of Delhi on 
15th May, measures were adopted for the clearanoe of 
Beetdency and Mutchi Bhawn, and for the lodging of 
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the Europeans in the cnntonments. By the evening of the 16tli 
these pre[>ara1ions were ejected, and on the following mornings. 
ar picked company of the 13th, who were believed to be and who 
proved faithful, occupied the Mutchi Bhawn; the bulk of the 
Europeans moved to the cantonments; the rest were posted at 
the Kesidency. A few days later as more room was cleared of^t, 
Europeans were thrown into the Mutchi Bhawn, and the 13th 
were sent to secure the Dowlut Khana which was stiU the arsenal. 
As the clearaAce of the Mutchi Bhawn progressed, as the walla 
were repaired and roofs covered in, provisions were stored, the 
powder was sent in from the Kuddum E.u88ool,the European force 
was increased, and ordnance stores were removed to it from the 
Dowlut Khana. The Kesidency entrenchments were also be¬ 
gun, excavations for magazines were commenced, and both at 
the Kesidency and at the Mutchi Bhawn, additional buildings, 
tlie property of natives, were purchased and included in the posi¬ 
tions. Such like were the measures adopted up to the outbreak * 
of the 30th of May. The occupation of the Mutchi Bhawn 
was pre-eminently the measure that preserved the peace and 
tranquillity of the city, that kept the dangerous classes in sul^ 

, jection, and that enabled Sir Henry to detach a party of the 
32nd and of natives, on tlie 21bt of May, to Cawnpore, and to 
patrol the Grand TrunliRoad. Not content with providing for the 
safety of Lucknow, aiid with endeavoring to assist Sir Hugh 
Wheeler, he scut Hardinge with his Cavalry to strengthen 
Allahabaid. He detaclied a force under Hayes to patrol the 
Ch*aud Trunk Koail; and another under Burmester and Staples 
to make a demonstration towards Futteghur. 

On the 30th of May’tl le troops mutinied. Sir Henryks arrange¬ 
ments again resulted in success. The mutineers were driven out of 
the cantonments, and turned away from the city, Ai attempt at a 
rising tlieTre was speedily suppressed. The mutiny at Lucknow 
was tlio signal for a like explosion at Cawnpore, and throughout 
Oude. The prospect of a siege became now more imminent. 
Tiie IVIutchi Bhawn was become secure against a pob^ the ope¬ 
rations fhere were therefore confined'to sanatory ^measures, 
whilst the defences of the Kesidency were pushed on ajiace. As 
fast as the completion of the arrangements permitted, the ^»ow- 
der, the ordnance stores, the provisions, and the Treasure were 
removed from the Mutchi Bhawn to the Kesidency, and a ruth- 
lesS demolition was commenced of tlfe houses and huts which 
bordered on the position *which had been marked out. The 
Sikhs in the various corps were formed into detached companies; 
the trusty men of corps were marked and retained, the rest were 
invited to take a holiday. The restless spirits of the city were 
added to the PoUce, thus coming under surveillaiioe, and also 
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obi^ning legitimate scope for the exercise of their enecgies. 
Fetiffloners wete called in to rally round the British Standard, 
and the Oude artillery men, pensioners of the English Gov^rU- 
ment, flocked in under old Furrund Alee to man the guns of 
the Hesidency. James, Martin, and Shurf-ood-Dowla yrete 
indefatigable in their exertions to collect suwlies, and provisicms 
were stored which would have lasted the Residency troops for 
eight months. On the 29th of June the advanced guard of the 
enemy were reported by Guhbins to be at Chinhut. Early on 
the 30th the small party that went out to meet them, found 
themselves fece to face with the whole mutinous force of Oude. 
They were deserted by their native ^nners; a retreat ensued. 
The two positions still held by the British were surrounded and 
separated, and the famous Siege commenced. 

^We cannot quit this subject without reference to two points; 
one is the false colouring and erroneous motive given by Mr. 
Gubbins to many of Sir Henry’s measures, and actions; the other 
•is the question of the propriety, in a military and strategical 
light, of maintaining a position at Lucknow at all. 

There are several points in uhich Sir Henry Lawrence comes 
under Mr. Gubbins* condemnation. He accuses him of dilatori¬ 
ness, and of trusting to conciliation, in lieu of action, for the de¬ 
fence of Lucknow. “ On the 15th of May,” he says, we 
‘ earnestly urged upon him the necessity of moving up a party 

* of Europeans and Artillery to the Residency. To mis measure 

* we found Sir Henry Lawrence much opposed. It would, he 

* thought, alarm the sepoys, and provoke the dreaded outbreak. 
‘ He clung still to the hope of dinciliating them, and urged the 

* necessity of treating them with confidence.” 

We believe that Sir Henry’s real opinion of the case was 
this. The nrovement of Europeans to the Residency must not 
be isolated; it must be one of the series of combiAations by 
which the Cantonments, the Bridges, the Residency, and the 
Hutchi Bhawn are to be secured. They cannot be done till to¬ 
morrow night, ‘The sepoys must be kept quiet till then. Time 
is everytlung. Defer tile outbreak, defer the siege, st all risks— 
cajole the sepoys if we can. We know for a fact that Sir Henry 
Lawrence felt thoroughly assured of the impending siege; that 
he took the utmost pains to impress the same wnviction on his 
officers; that he held before him as a ^ide to his actions, th^ im¬ 
possibility of any* reinforcements arriving before the middle 
August; that he therefore made all other objects secondary to this 
great one of having the Residency defensible, when-tne riege 
would commence. Mr. Gubbins again says ;—** Sir Henry Law- 

* rence still clung to the hope of averting the tJureatening^ storm 
' by oonciUation.” ** There was among thinking meu in tha 
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* at tame a growing opinion that the time when a 

* oooEciliatory policy mi^ht liave proved successful, had gone hj” 
• We are at a loss to distinguish whether Mr. Gubblns does not 

dis^;riminate between cajolery and conciliation, between a hope 
to avert, and a desire to defer; or whether he was so very san¬ 
guine as to be ready to dispense with all diplomatic measures, 
to rely on force alone for securing the time which was essential 
to the completion of the entrenchments, and to trust only to the 
bayonets ot tMte British when the crisis should arrive. 

Mr. Gubbins is next peculiarly at fault with respect to the 
utility and purpose of holding the Mutchi Bhawn. His own 
views, and wse he attributes to 8ir Henry Lawrence, are des¬ 
cribed in the following passages:— 


** Though iatending to hold the Residency also, he (Sir H. Lawrence) 
had all along regarded the Mutcbi Bhawn as his place of strength. Now 
therefore on the 8th of June he proposed to move thither all the Bu- 
ropeans and their families « The measure being much opposed, a coun¬ 
cil of war was called. The two most important questions were puH 
whether both posts, i. e. the Mutchi Bhawn and the Residency should be 
held, or one only, and secondly whether the ladies should be sent awaji^ 
to Nepaul or down the Qang^.** “ Both Captain Fulton and Lieut. 
Anderson, strongly urged the abandonment of the Mutchi Bhawn, and 
the concentration of our force at the Residency.” Afterwards “ I under¬ 
stood that Sir Heury's faith in the Mutchi Bhawn had been much shak¬ 
en, and though he could not decide on abandoning it, still he had re¬ 
solved on making the last stand at the Residency, and abandoning the 
Mutchi Bhawn when it was no longer tenable.” 

** Still very considerable stores were left in the Mutchi Bhawn, and 
sometimes guns were ordered back there, and the works at the Mutchi 
Bhawn were continued actively. So that Sir Henry evidently clung” 
(insidious word) “ to the hope of retaining the Mutchi Bhawn also.” 

No sooner were we invested than it was discovered that the mainte¬ 
nance of the separate position of the Mutchi Bhawn had been a mistake, 
the garrison, now further weakened by their losses at Chinhut, was not 
strong enough to defend the extended Residency positiou, between 
which and.the force all communication by letter was noy^ cul^off.” 


Now tlie whole matter seems to us perfectly simple when di¬ 
vested of thS sombre colouring with which facts appear before 
Mr. Gubbins’ mental vision, clouded with the belief that Sir 
HenSry’s intellect had succumbed to the crisis. We are perfect¬ 
ly ready to make every allowance for Mr. Gubbins’ positions, for 
the bias which his mind iftust have received from his want of 
uiianimity with Sir Henry Lawrence, and from liis eventual su-- 
perscesion by Major Banks by Sir Henry’s directions. But he baa 
given* fun vent to his opinions of all the measures adopted during 
ue orisis at Lucknow, and we consider it our duty to eliint tlie 
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truth without partiality, and to expose such of his statements 
as we believe to be misrepresentations. This matter then os 
already stated, appears to us ])erfectly simple. When the mutinies 
first occurred, the only defensible post in Lucknow was' the 
Mutchi Bhawn. It was essential to secure this, and it was 
secured. On the 8th of June, and so long as it was the strongest 
post, it was undoubtedly the position in wMoh to place all who 
required protection in case of an attack. But not till immediately 
bemre the siege actually commenced, was there an;^ attempt made 
to strengthen the Mutchi Bhawn against Artillery, or to increase 
its strength beyond what was requisite for standing a surprise 
or the attack of a rabble. The licsidency, on the other hand, was 
at first perfectly indefensible. It consisted chiefly of houses 
and compounds. But, before even the mutiny occurred, Sir 
Henry had fixed on it as the position which Avas to be finally 
held, which was to stand the siege, the works of which were to'be 
proof, if possible, against Artillery. But these works had to be 
(Constructed from their foundation. It dfas no old Fort which had 
to be put in repair, no position already tolerably strong, to be made 
singer. Until certain works weic conjpleied, the place was as 
utterly worthless foi' any purposes of defence, as any ordinary 
houses and compound* could possibly be. Pending therefore tliese 
works, pending the state of transition, a ready made position 
was turned to use; and this position it was determined to hold 
as long as an attack might reasonably be expected from only 
a rabble, or a force unaccompanied by Artillery. But it was dis¬ 
tinctly directed, or rather, intimated that, on the probability of 
an organized party threatening a siege, a concentration was to 
be effected on the Residency. This Mr. Gubbins acknowledges 
to have been decided on, but only as a subsequent arrangement. 
We know that it was the jiolicy from the very commencement. 
Mr. Gubbins’ statement about guns, ordnance, and other stores 
which were sent back to the Mutchi Bhawn, is quite correct, but 
his inference is wrong. The stores which were returned were 
returned J)ecause they had been forwarded to the Residency, 
while there was yet no room for them. It was for thc^anje rea¬ 


son that f>owder and provisions were still remaining in such 
quantities in the Mutchi Bhawn on the occasion df its evacua¬ 
tion. There was no spot in the Residency which was ready for 
their reception. Tlmt the Mutchi Bhawn was still held by the 
British when the siege coDumenced, was an error, but was an er- * 
ror xy:>t owing to design, but attributable solely to the sudden 
perfect tranquillity to a close and fierce blockade, 
.^e respite of those features which had been ex]^cted 
ne, and develope a transition period of the siege. There 
~ual approach of the enemy, no risings in the 
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Ba intestintisit, distant at first, and subseqaentljr ido»- 

«r«^ «r«r6 the eveiits that had been anticipated, and on il^ 

<HBBaDMnf)ebi0nt of which it had be^ intended to eTacuat^ tm 
hlhibshl Bhawn. Bnt all oalcnlations, all l^Uns, were overthrown 
di^eat at Ohmhiit, the cl<^ pursuit of the enemyi and by 
hmntdiate attack on entrenchments, amounting to an at¬ 

tempt to take them by coup de main. .« 

Hr. Oubbine is also strong in his censurd on Sir Henry Law¬ 
rence for ndt disarming the native troops. We ask him what 
would have heeu gained by disarming them; would it have 
curtailed the power to injure of a single sepoy? We think 
that the hundreds of thousands of arms since confiscated in Oude, 

g ive all the answer that is needed. We ask Mr. Gubbins, if, 
y ^sanmug them, such of the sepoys as remained and did 
such good service in the defence would not have been alienated. 
And what would the little garrison have done without those 
gallant comrades. Evmjr writer on “ the defence of Lucknow” 
has concurred in the ^nion, that to their presence may thd' 
success of the defence be attributed, that without them it would 
have failed. Beferring to Chinhut, Mr. Gubbins says “ I baae 
^ often enquired, but I have never learnt the name of any one 
* who had counselled the step, which resulted in so severe a 
‘ calamity.” We believe therefore that we are conferring a 
benefit on Mr. Gubbins, and giving him an opportunity to 
explain fully a circumstance, of which he as yet generally bears 
the blame, when we tell him that the univer^ beliei of the 
members of the garrison appears to have been that it was by 
his advice, and on the strength of his information, that Sir Henry 
Lawrence undertook the expedition to Chinhut; that Sir Henry 
would not have undertaken it, if he had been aware that the whole 
rebel force was, or was to be, at that position; a fact however, 
of which Mr. Gubbins acknowledges that he had himself been 
du^ informed. 

We win now leave Mr. Gubbins for the present, and touch 
op. the other point we have mentioned hffecflng the military 
charaptei* of Sir Henry’s policy. The propriety of retaining or 
evacuating LuckmoTV, is a question which has been mooted by none 
of the wntefs we have quoted, nor indeed by any that we* have 
heard of. ^Bntitis one whidi we believe ma formed the subject 
of Buioh discussion in pther ways. We have heard numerous 
gentlemen, many of them experienced militfuy ofiEiceiis, assert 
i^t Luedmow was essenttaliy a &bic position, that Sir Hemnr 
should have evacuated it and fidlen back on Cawnpwe, and St 
need be on Allahabad. We agree with this opinion to this ex¬ 
tent that we believe that, under oertmn ciroumstanocf^MKdiL 
woi4^ have been the proper movement. Had theve im 
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in Lncktiow save the troops, had the encaiiy beei& 
l|hat the departure of the troops woidd not have invdivseii^t^ 
Massacre of sdl the British left oehhid; such that) beyond otds^'' 
nary elation or depression at eucHiessorimsfortime# the jnoxi^ ihd 
physical courage of the enemy and their actual oondoni depeibdi- 
ed on abstract realities, not on the moral attitude of thejr foe $ had 
CaWnpore or AUahabad been points of which the Biatiah were 
secure for all warlike purposes; then we allow that Lucknow 
shodld have been evacuated, and the British forces should have 
adopted tlie Ganges as their line of operations; or if too weak 
for that, have fallen back on Allahabad. But the actual carcum- 
stances were so different, the moral and political induence of 
every movement operated so powerfully in proportion to its 
military character, that we beueve the evacuation of Luck¬ 
now would have proved a blunder. If Sir Henry Lawrence had 
attempted to remove the families of Lucknow to Cawnpore, jr 
to give any of th^ signs of an intently to evacuate, before the 
11 th of June, the day on which Nem reached Allahabad, the 
report of the retirement, the inference of our weakness, would 
hf'&e turned Brasyer's Sikhs, and lost us Allahabad* To have 
attempted the e\aeuation subsequent to that date, would 
have been tantamount to giving up every non<-combatant to 
slaughter, to yielding up i.he hundreds of guns, the immense 
arsenal of Lucknow, into the bands of* the enemy. It would 
have necessitated tiie struggle of a weak European B^hnent 
through a hostile country up to the banks of the Ganges, to find 
all means of passage removed, the opposite shore held W a nu¬ 
merous and exulting foe, and themselves deprived of dl means 
of recruiting their Commissariat. Whenever the e\acuatioa 
might have taken place, it would have been the signal for the re¬ 
bellion of the whole country. It would have mused among 
the enemy a spirit and morale, the want of which was their 
weakest point. It would have let loose on our small, detached, 
and struggling bands, and with the prestige of success, that host 
which they afterwards encountered seriatim, disheartened and 
depressed by their fruitiess efforts against the insignifi^^t little 
garrison which had kept them at bay. 

While Lawrence was thus preparing for the struggle, the hor¬ 
rors of Cawiisiore had commenced, and were now nigh over. 

er had been besieged, betrayed, and destroyed* 
i^e in the cruelty of the coming mutiny, he had 
were at best bivt feeble breastworks, utt^ly in- 
otecting ought save such as might lie down faehimd 


Sir Hugh 
Unwillin, 



prepare 
Capabl 
their 


uselessly situated, and in fact the position restdar- 
beyond a few days simply a physic»d impoBabdity* 
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1^ Meite«ii8hi»ent 8ja tlM river side, tlie poesessioii of ihe 

«nd.tlie ctdleefaxm a couple of luonths’ proviaiona, wot;^ 
4Utt8 sirtred CawArMare. Wheeler auxrendered ou the 27 th W 
dlilier having hdm out ^enl^-three da^s, Xu nineteen days 
saare Havei^h had arrived. 

^ Oa the 4th of June Keill had aecureci Benares; a week later 
he was at ^hdiabad. Another week and he had cleared it of 
* the rehela. * Now troops continued to; reach Allahabad, and 
linally came* the Commandant of the expedition—Henry Have- 
leek. Oa die 30th of June Benaud was sent out in advance 
with a party to patrol tewardt Cawnpore. Two days later came 
the tidings of massacre. On the 7th of July, Havelock, 
with his avenging force of 1,000 Europeans and 180 natives 
left Allahabad. On the 12th he won the victory of Futtehpore, 
on the 15th of Aong and of Pandoo Noddy. On the 16th he had 
Retaken Cawnpore. Thus find that by mie berinning of July, 
a weak British force hs^ undertaken the riege of Delhi, witli an 
audacity which alone sl^ed it and the Empire from destruction. 
Nearly every station in the Bengal Presidency save Dinapore 
hod mutinied: Cawnpore had falmn. Lucknow was besiegpd, 
but Havelock was already taking the first steps in hb course 
of retribution. 

Per the next few months little of interest occurred; no promi¬ 
nent part in the great struggle could be taken at the seat of 
Govemmenti All that it was in Lord Canning^ power to ef¬ 
fect at thb lime was to urge for reinforcemeuts, and generally 
to arrange for the arrival and despatch of troops, to make the 
best use of die men and means which he had at hb disposal. 
Outram was summoned from Bomb^, the Regiments fur China 
were stopped en route, the 5th Fusers arrived from the Mau¬ 
ritius. steamers, railway, horse (Hks, and bullock traiub—all 
possible means of transport were employed for their us(. 
Columns for field operations were organised iq, both the Mad¬ 
ras and Bombay Presidenmes. A Column from Kamptee ad¬ 
vanced towards Jubbulpore and Saugor: another from Dee^a 
to I<j[eefliuch. Tro<^ for the Central >India force were concen¬ 
trated at Mhow. Tlie Bombay Fusiliers, and othef corps after 
them, were*ordered up to Mooltan. ' , 

Sir John Lawrence had turned the'tide, at jmy rate for tlie 
present, in the Panj£|l>. Corps after Corps of Infantry and 
Cavalry, Sappers and Artillery, were raised*of all classes, Sikhs, 
Ponjabees, Afigbans, and Bemoebees, and force after force was 
fiMthwith despatched to sweU the army before Delhi. The 
^dlant guides were the first to start, lliey were foUovred by 
the. Julhmdur and Ferozepore Brigades and some newly nibed 
3ap{)«arB and Artillery, and lastly, mter the defeitt0S^j40i& at 
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Trimmoo Glillt, Nidbokon was d^gp^ehei mUb 

4 ihe ^me focus of war. We len Bariiwrd settling 

position before Delhi Tfak position nu^ be tjbus descilbed< 
The lace of Delhi befoie vfaadh our axmy eracsmped ures'diie 
North face. At its last oozner, on the river, was wat^ has^ 
tion; at its West comer the Moree BaedcKBu Between <t«ra> 
was the Cashmere Bastion. On the West faeeof DeBd, alittleto 
the South of the Moree Bastion, laj the Cabul Gate. Here the 
Delhi canal, whose 'course was almost due East, entered Delhi. 
On the South side of this canal and close up to Delhi lay the 
suburb of Eish^ngunge; straight North from mshengange a 
quarter of a mile frcan the canal, commenced the ridge.' This 
stretched for three miles N. N. E., till it closely a^roached the 
Jumna. Thus the Southern extremity of this ndge was close 
to the canal, and to Kishengunge, and half or tli^ee quarters 
of a mile from the city. This ridge Was the main position; heixie 
Kishengui^e was on the right imiik. To the rear of the right 
of the ridge lay tiie Subzee Mundee; on the middle of the 
ridge was the nag staff, and the right half of the ridge was di- 
vi^d into three even portions by a mosque and Hindoo Bao^s 
house. This building—^thu one most to tiie right, was the readi¬ 
est object of attack by tiie enemy, whether from the city or 
from Kishengunge, and was thermore a post of honor. It was 
held throughout by Keid and his Sirmoorees. The centre bat¬ 
tery was constructed immediatdy in front of Hindoo Bao’s 
house, tlie left battery abutted on it, while the right battery 
was on the extreme right of the ridge. To the East of the 
flag staff, on the river bank, a mile North of Delhi, was 
Metcalfe*8 house. The Koodsia Ba^ was a garden on the 
river bank one quarter of* a mile North of the Water Gate. 
To its West, and half a mile from the Cashmere Gate wao the 


buUdiiig called Ludlow Castle. Before the preparations for the 
•coup dc main which we have already described, the enemy re¬ 
peatedly iissaulted the position; on the 8 th, 10th, and 11th of 
June, the ^attack« were on the right of the position at Hindop 
Rao’s house; and onthe>12th from Metcalfe’s house oif the left 
at the flag-staff Tower. In consequence of tins attack the 
12 th, (I picket was throWn into Metcalfe’s house, andrthe British 
left thus thrown considerably forward. After the repulse of 
the attack fkom Metcalfe’s house, the right and right rem: were 
attacked flsom Kishengunge and the Subzee Mundee, and con^ 
tinuous^saults in riimlar style were idaily made for some tune. 
On thel5th„ they attempted a (Aange in their tactics by endea'* 
voring the left flank by a secret march along the river 

ban]^^|||flMy were .detected and repulsed with loss. On. the 

became the aggressors, and the enemy the- ^ 
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ito^Klwee. WAS taken, a magazine and battlry dea-. 
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toe fetaliate <m t^e 19tih» 'adien bj a well planned march, the 
Kiiato^rnbad Brigade tamed our rear, and a severe fight ensiled 
on? ^ eidto. A few days more however jsaw fhe completion of 
two Importaat batteries, one on the rear, the other on the right 
lOar »t the mound, by which attacks from those directions, or 
from the Subtee Mundee, were rendered more difiScnlt. Ad¬ 
vantage was taken of a subsequent attack of the enemy from 
the iSabaee Mundee to drive him from it, and secure it perma¬ 
nently by the estabhshment of pickets in its serai and 
temple, connected by a breast-work with the picqnets and 
battery on the ridge. Attacks more or less serious were al¬ 
most dmly made by the enemy, but there was never difficulty 
inVepellix^ them. 

Towards the end of June, reinforcements began to arrive, 
and by the 3rd of*Jnly, the 8th, the filst, the 1st Punjab 
Infantry, 5th Punjab Cavalry, newly raised Sikh Sappers and 
Artillery and four II. Al. Guns, were added to the force which 
now numbered 6,000 men. By this time on the other hand, 
what with the Nusseerabad, Neemucb, Jhansi, Rohilennd, and 
JuUundur troops, in addition to the original mutineers from 
the more imm^iate neighbourhood of Delhi, the disciplined 
rebels there could not have numbered less than 30,000 men. 
On the 30th of June, the Britibh again took the aggressive, 
and cleared Kishengunge. This was followed on the 3rd of 
.fuly, by the despatch of a force of 1,100 men and 12 guns 
which was sent out under Coke, to attack a party which had 
been seen to leave Delhi in a northerly direction; and for the 
next few days various detachments were sent out to destroy 
* the bridges over the Canal, and over the cut from the Nujjuf- 
ghur Jheel by which hitherto the enemy had means of access to 
the rear of the British camp. On the 9th occurred the surprize 
of the camp by the 8tii Irregulars, and a strong atfack aCQompani- 
ed by f^ious Artillery and Infantry fiore on our right flank; 
the res^ was an advance by Jones throu^ the suburbs on the 
right, w^ a^OBS inflicted on the enem^|[qf 500 killed. .On 
the 14th and 18th were the last attacks m^e by the enemy on 
the Subzee Mundee. Tjie defensive works there were now 
completed, and the enemy would nsk uo more assaults. During 
the rest of July nothing of interest occurred, save a fruitless ef¬ 
fort on the part of the enemy to repair some of the Bridges 
which our Engineers had destroyed. 

August they attempted to strengthen and advance th^ 
positien by oooupying and entrenching the Koodm Bagh» tod 
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l/udlow Castib la froot of the Watdf sud Oaslimere* Basttoi^ 
gBut od the 12th Showers surprised them, and dfovie tlieea Itmt 
'^with great slau^ter, capturing fotir guit^ On the 5th 
July, (general Barn^ died of cholera, and on the 
Oenerai Beid, bcii^ forced by ill health leave tihe oampi 
appointed General Wilson to 'the command. Addltienm 
batteries had been constructed on the ridge, entrench^ 

, ments or breast-works connected all the works ‘ together, and 
included the Sammy House, an advanced positibn on the £ront 
and extreme right of the ridge. 

Early in August a glorious reinforcement arrived in Nichoi*J^ 
son with his Light Column, which consisted of the d2nd, a wing of 
the 61st, the 2nd Punjab Infantry and the Mn^ltanee Horse. 
His genius was promptly felt. A force of the enemy was re¬ 
ported to have left Delhi towards the North to intercept the 
siege train. Hodson, a Cavalier of Cavaliers, was sent in advance 
to wat^ them, and Nicholson followed with his Infantry and 
guns. Hodson sighted them twice, and nearly exterminated two 
bodies of the enemy’s Cavalry. The enemy endeavored to fol¬ 
low up the design ii* greater strength. But on the 25th of Au¬ 
gust, Nicholson met them at Nujjufghur. He had forced his 
way across an inundated country wiAout roads, a feat which 
few but he would have attempted. The enemy were all 
prepared for a fight, and their position was strong. Its 
key was a serai* on the left. The old manoeuvre was re¬ 
peated. The guns dashed up to within 300 yards of it, 
poured In a storm of fire, which hopelessly silenced the enemy. 
The Infantry charged and took the serai, then changing front 
to the left, swept irresistibly down the hostile line. The foe 
fled precipitately; the whole of their Artillery and camp equipage 
was taken, and Geneste blew up the bridge, thus removing the 
means by which the enemy might endeavor to repeat the ath^pt' 
on the siege train. 

We have thus described the proceedings of the force before 
Delhi from thfcir first undertaking the siege up to the arriva* of 
the Artillery, by which they might now hope to aocoifi^^h their 
object. Hitherto th^British tactics had been perforce lilfensiTe. 
The besieged were^^erpetually maldng sorties HSiiJi attacks, en¬ 
deavoring to turn one of the flanks, and occasionally attainting 
to get into our rsHir, and cut off thecCommunicationB* lo'the 
ordinary rJlInyHio interest lay in the gallantry with which the 
troops eaipusea and fought, in the^dash displayed in the Tarieus 
encou j 

ually prominent in real importance, calling foran eqttal 
" heroism and endurance, and of greater influenoe on 
results, were the operarions of^the Engineers. JUbei^ 
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mnow to beocAtie more interesting and exciting, becimse 
Bggfi^Vje ; Htherto ^ they bad been purely defensive. Tbe 
batteries on the ridge had been first formed 
Thiee weire foUovr^ by mortar batteries interspersed over 
n4g0 i % a flanHng battory to the extreme right near the 
Sammy Housei and hy the rear batteries. ALL the picquets 
hod been strengthened and entrenched. As the Subzee Mundee 
and other suburbs were taken, the exertions to strengthen and 
secihre them had been unremitting. Trenches of communica¬ 
tion had heen excavated at the right of the ridge, and the other 
more exposed positions. The canal and other bridges which 
admitted of the enemy’s approaches, had been all destroyed, 
save One which was retained fOr the use of the British, but 
which also was mined, loaded, and ready for explodon in case 
of sinister movements by the enemy. As a preliminary to the 
fin&J aggressive operations, the battery near the Sammy House 
had heen constructed to protect the right of the breaching bat- 
* teries which we should afterwards have to erect, while the park 
had been filled with vast quantities of the requisite entrenching 
matenaL 

The strength of the enemy in numbers and in Artillery let\ 
but one course of operations open. Whatever was to be done, 
whatever batteries were to be made, the work must bo carried 
through promptly and in\i8ibly. Of course the North face was 
the face to be attacked, but the real points for at>sault were to 
be limited to the Easternmost bastions. Our right was our 
strongest point, there we had alreacW planted our batteries. 
Hence the work was to be commenced on the right, and would 
tend to deceive the enemy into the supposition that it was the 
point of attack, the chief fighting ground, as it had hitherto been 
in the^arious rencontres. 


On the 6th the siege train had arrived, on the night of the 
7th the first battery was constructed. It faced the Moree Bas¬ 
tion, was directed against it and tlie left of the Cashmere Gate. 
O14 the 8th or 9th, the second battery, to breach the light of 
the Ci^hmere Gate, was constructed. It was in the gfounds of 
LudlowfCastle, where our picquet had Weviously been esta- 
blishe(|, A Jphiquet was similarly placed In the Koodsia Bagh. 
These two ^tterics were about 700 yaras from, the bastion 
which timy faced, and they opened fire on tlie 11th, smash¬ 
ing *to pieces the opposite parapets, •and completely silenc¬ 
ing the enemy’s fire. Meanavhile, however, a still more prompt 
and conclusive work had been effected. Uncertain where to. 


}>lace the battery, which was intelided to breach tbe Water Bas- 
Captain Taylor had advanced to reconnojltre frem the 
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Custom House, a buiidii^ wlthm 200 ;faFdB of tbe WatwB^- 
tion. Hearing no soun£ of Toices, he advanced up to it; 
peered round its gate, saw uo one ; in through it to Ihevrindoirs 
of the hnildii^, no one there; round the compound, it was dvie- 
cuated! Its wall facing the Bastion prevented the enemy fhMn 
looking into it; no time was lost; a working party was procur¬ 
ed, a six gun battery commenced, which unmask^ and opened 
fire on the 12th. A fourth battery of mortars was conshracted 
behind die Custom House. Day and night, till^e evenitth.of 
14th, these four batteries poured shot and shell from 
guns and mortars on the devoted city. In forty-eight hours the 
musketry parapets of the enemv were smashed to pieces, and 
two practiQable breaches effecied in the Cashmere and Water 
Bastions. These breaches were examined hj four Engineer 
Officers, Greathed, Horne, Medley, and Lang. Barely, if ever, 
has this hazardous duty, hazardous at all times, pre-eminently 
hazardous and difficult from the relative position of the be¬ 
siegers* works and the ramparts of the enemy, been so gallantly 
ana coolly performed. 

^ The assault wsui arranged for the 14th. The force was cuh 
ganized into five oohiSinp—^three for the actual assault, one to 
protect the right, and one for the reserve. The columns of as¬ 
sault were to enter fe8pectiv#'ly by the Cashmere bastion breach, 
by the water bastion breach, by the Caslimcre which Home 
and Salkeld were to blow up. How the stozm^Was effiected, 
how gallantly Nicholson and tlcmes led in over the two breaches, 
how "gloriously Home and Salkeld made a way in at the Gate, 
over a dismantled bridge, and in the teeth of a storm of mus¬ 
ketry, need not now be told. All have the tale written on their 
hearts. Suffice it to say that nearly a third of the storming force 
were struck down, ten fell out of seventeen En^ineew, the 
guides and pioneers of the columns. The immediate result of 
tiic storm, was the possession of the North of the city witii 
the ramparts as far as the Cabul Gate. In an atten^t to storm 
the Bastion immediately to the South, the Bum Bastion, the 
heroic K\cholson was mortally wounded. During theVesoAinder 
of that day, and on jghc 15th, the position was secusi^, and 
battfrics erected, ai^ opened on the Selinmurhftiie magazine, 
and other portions of the city. On the 16th, tlie magazine was 
stormed, and as our advancing position was beginmng to enable 
us to take the Kishengungc in flank, tlie enemy evacuated these 
suburbs. Our progress was steady and speedy. On the 17th, 
and 18th, our line liad advanced up to the palace and the 
Chandnee Chowk; on the 19th, the Bum Bastion was stovmed 
from within, our Cavalry entered the Delhi Gate fictna. with¬ 
out, adWiced, and took' the Jumna Musjid; the Paboe Okie 
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waB blovjtn m» and the last stronghold of the enemy was Btorm<- 
ed and t^enu On die 21st, the KUng was captured. On the 
all was secure and safe, and Colonel (Ireathod was d^« 
pa^hed to clear the Doab> and effect a junction with the troops 
the South. 


‘ Thus was Delhi taken by a force which, numbering 2,.500 
, only at first, undertook tlie task in firm reliance on their own 
court^e, and the support of the Punjab. For three months they 
waited patiently on the defensive, till the arrival of reinforce* 
ments which increased their strength to 8,000 men, and of the 
mege train which enabled them to assume the offensive. A week 
more saw the storm of Delhi; another week and it was entirely 
in their han^s, wltli the King of Delhi a prisoner, and the rebel 
/orce scattered to the winds. 

While thus the little Delhi field force was exhibiting to the 
wurld an imperishable example of self-reliance and military 
virtue, other and not less exciting incidents were occurring else¬ 
where. From Delhi to Cawiipore the country was in open in¬ 
surrection. Agra was threatened by the Gwalior force whom 
Sciudia was restraining under tiic influence of Dinker Jiao and 
Major Maepherbon, The only break in the wearisome stillnesb of 
their separation from the rest of the world by the circle of passive 
foes, was the fight of the 5th of July, when the Neemuch Bri¬ 
gade, on their route to Delhi, amused themselves with a passage 
of arms with the regiment at Agra. Havelordc was persistently 
endeavouring to succour the beleaguered garrison in the en¬ 
trenchments of the Residency at Lucknow. 

We left this hapless little band surrounded by foes, at whose 
hands they had sustained a severe defeat. They were still in two 
})osUions, the Mutchi Bhawn and the Residency. But the bcpara- 
tion ^as not long to continue. On the evening of the day when 
the siege commence^ a warning was sent to Colonel Palmer 
who commanded at Mutchi Bhawn, to be prepared for eva¬ 
cuation. Next day the message was signalled by telegraphs 
erected on the roofs of the two buildings, that the evacuation 
was to ba at midnight, and that the magazine was to be blown 
up. Colonel Palmer’s measures appear to have been jierlect. 
Tpe arrangep^uts were kept secret till thi proper hour; a heavy 
fire from nlth positions cleared the road betwepn them. An 
unmolested march of ten minutes through a quarter held all day 
by 'the insurgents, brought the Mutclii Bliawn force into the 
Residency. The train to explode the magazine was prepared 
by Captidz^ Thomas, and took effect at the exact time, imme? 
diately after the junction had been effected. By the unwearied 
exertions of Brigadier In^lis and Captain WiUon, the disposition 
of .the, tfoops in the vanous garrisons was arranged, but it was 

Mibcb, 18^9. 2 & 
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not far eeveral days tliat the men steadied down to their duties. 
For the first week the eiHIrts of the enemy were furious. The 
row of musketry was continuaL Shot and diell invaded every 
building; parallels were sapped on all sides; the enemy ap¬ 
peared to threaten regular approaches. Nothing however hav¬ 
ing been sdFecied) the energy of their measures subsid^» and 
was never resuscitated. On the 2nd of duly Sir Henry f^aw- 
rence was mortally wounded, on the 4th he died. Short as was 
bis share of the actual siege, it sufficed to give it the heroic and 
^untless tone which clkaractcrized it to the end. 

The story of this siege is so well known that we will not at¬ 
tempt to narrate it; but we propose to analyse and describe 
sme of tlie features, which, we believe, liave been unavoidably 
hidden beneath the all absorbing interest of the more exciting 
and pathetic incidents of Mr. (Tubbins* narrati\c. 

The phases of the siege may be portioned ofl between the va¬ 
rious attempts at stonmng the entrenchments which the enemy 
occasionally made. Thet*e assaults were tnade on the 20th of July, 
tiie 10th of Augutt, and the 5th of September. 1'he first was the 
fiercest and most dc-^pci.ite; the se'^ond was \ery determined 
buCnot feo vicious; th( last was an attack only m name, the ene¬ 
my tried no fighting, they appeared cowed, they allowed them¬ 
selves to be helplesfrly slaiigUtcred and shot down. Let uscom- 
I»are their dates with those of Havelock's movements. On the 
2l8t of July he began ti) cross the Ganges; on the 6th of Au¬ 
gust he retired to Nungiuw.ir. On the 10th of August the !^a- 
na began to threaten Cawnpore. In thc^ beginning of September, 
llie preparations for the bridge across the Ganges were begun 
by Captain Croiumelin. AVc may fairly infer that the first at¬ 
tack wa'' made in the hope of destroying the garrison before the 
arrival of rciiiforccmentb; tjhe next in exultation at the supposi¬ 
tion tliat Havelock liad been finally repirised, and was likely to 
find sufficient work cut out for him by A Nana, to occupy his 
undivided attention; the last, a final and almost hopeless attempt 
at a coup de mniv, before the arrival of Havelock’s force, whose 
intention to advance was becoming patent. 

The invariable chaijj^teristic of every assault was a simul- 
t«{l|eous attack on alf sides, preceded by the explosion of one 
Of more mines, and a I'osh at two or three mints in €ke defences 
which they bmieved to be the weakest. They attempted none 
of the civilized modes of attack. Thdy fixed on no points^on 
which systematically to take steps ^ form an entrance. They 
iiever concentrated the fire of any of their guns; they never 
kept up a persevering fire from any one gun, or battery of 
guns never directed their fire so low as to be likely to 

Their whole system of gunnery was simply to 
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onnojr the Mldinge, to destroy th6 upper stories of houses, to 
kill a iewpkCtL by stray shots. They appeared ignorant of enfi¬ 
lade fire}‘ the on^ battery which they silenced, or attempted to 
silltnoe, was the^awnpote battery, and this was effected not 
by their Artillmy but by their musketry. 

was the only description m attack to which they 
took con amore ; and in this they were beaten time after time, 
and failed miserably from their want of every quality which 
is essential to such work, save the knowledge of the manipula¬ 
tion in which they appeared to excel. Wiw their inexhausti« 
ble supply of labor, with Such a length of front for their opera¬ 
tions, they ought to have blown np tbe whole of the Southern 
front, without a chance of successful opposition. But they 
happily adopted the only procedure, by which it was possible 
for them to fail. They worked at only one or two mines si- 
nialtaneously, they worked without attempting to conceal their 
intentions, they selected the most difficult places. 

Up to tiic 20th of July they aftempted but one mine; that 
they aimed at the Kedan: they shewed unniistakeably what 
they were trying, but the Hedan was a position which, from 
their point of attack, the most successful miner could hardly 
hope to undermine: the Engineers predicted liupclcss failure, 
the results justified their opinions; but what grand and noble 
courage must wc ascribe to those who, garrisoning that iiedan, 
unsupported by a like assurance of tlie result, .calmly and without 
a murmur held the post which they hourly expected to give 
way beneath their feet. Captain Lawrence of the 32iid, and 
his gallant party, have givfan an example of soldierly devo¬ 
tion and undaunted courage which can never be surpass¬ 
ed. 

After the attack of the 20th of July, the enemy began min¬ 
ing on the South fu|&: these mines were not worked at simul¬ 
taneously but in st^pesion. They first attempted the Cawn- 
pore Battery; here their mine was destroyed by Bonham’s Artil¬ 
lery fire ; they then attacked the Brigade Mess, but this mine 
was stoi>ped on the commencement of a counteriftine: they be¬ 
gan a tmrd opposite the Sikh Square ppt were defeated by a 
cpuntermii^, from which Fulton and fcutchinson broke into 
their gallfly, drove them out of it, and^ placing .a charge in it, 
destroyed it and the house from which the mine had been com¬ 
menced. They subsequently recommenced a mine against the 
Brigade Mess, or rather pgainst the building next to it, the 
Martiniere, and also another at the outer buil^ngs attached to 
“ Sago’s Garrison.” These two mines they exploded harmless¬ 
ly at the commencement of the attack of the lOth of Augxist. A 
repetition however of the attempt on Sago’s garrison was imme- 

2 A 2 
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diately made, and again defeated by ITutohina&a who blew in 
thw gallery. 

Their next attempt, and it was the only one that anoceeded, 
was against the Sikh Square. It made a Mireach in its Wall 
fiir a length often yards, ample simce for the charge of a storm- 
mg party; but when the moment amved their hearts fallcHl 
tkmn; tney would not make the rush, and the breach was de¬ 
liberately retrenched and barricaded. Another mine was eom- 
menced against the Brigade Mess, but it was breken into from 
• |he ready prepared countermine. One against Sago^s was des¬ 
troyed by the rains, so was another against the Bailey Guard. 
A mine directed on Andersun^s post was stopped by their know¬ 
ledge of our being prepared for tliem. 

They now commenced three mines simultaneously, prepara¬ 
tory to the attack of* the oth of September, a^inst Saunders’ 
post, the Brigoiie Mess, and (lubbius’ bastion. Hutchinson Wbm 
all prepared for the Brigade Mess should they approach too close, 
but they did not do so; Inf cs tlcstroyed the mine at Saunders’; 
they began amvthcr for the same building, aud were again de¬ 
feated, Junes bieahing into their gallery and blowing it up. 
Tney exploded the otlier two mines, those at the Brigade Mess, 
and Gubbins’ bastio i; of course without eft’ect. These were 
their last atteinpts. Subsequently three countermines of the 
enemy at the (’awnpons battery, the Seikh Square and the 
t’hurch, were destroyed by Dnptaiu Fulton. After the arrival 
of liaveloclc, a mine directed against the Kedan, and two shafts 
near dubbins’ bastion, were difl(«)vered. Hence, from first to 
last, the enemy attempted twenty-one distinct mines, and were 
foiled in all but one. The presiding genius of these succes¬ 
sive victoi-ies was Captain Fulton. We find him inexhaustible 
in his resoun'cs; we find him described os having adopted, at 
various times, no fewer than six differeniianodes of acting asrainst 
au ciunuy's mines. ^ 

1st, A sortie was made, the shaft discovered, and the roof of 
the mine <lcstroyed. 

2nd. He luiVl shells sent all over its probable j)08itioiv, and then 
o\}>li»sion t^hook it in.. J 

,‘ird. He eountermiAed, loaded his own gallery,tipped back, 
and by exploding his own, destroyed the enemy’s inme. 

‘Ith. He excavated towards the enemy’s gallery, and broke 
into it. 

6th. He allowed the enemy to break into his own galleries, 
fought the entrance, and took possession of the enemy’s mine. 

6th. He cither destn^yed the enemy's mine, or retained pos¬ 
session of it for dclcnsive purposes. 

Besides, combating those mince that were known to exist, 
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Captain Fulton was unceasing in Ms uieasui’es to secure^ l^ 
listenli:^ galleries, the fronts of the most expose*! positions. 
Xhe Treasurys fciaunders*. Sago’s, (rermou’s, Anderson’s, the 
Brigade Mess, the 8eikh S*:j[uare were all, by Havelock’s atv 
rival, almost perfectly secure from the enemy’s subterranean 
attacks. And in fact, the Cawnpore Battery and Gubbins’ bas- 
tiion were the only points at all in danger from mines. Aggres- * 
sive mines were also undcrlalven. Johanneb’ bouse was the 
lUiOet murderous |)08t of the enemy. Its bharpsirooters enfilad¬ 
ed the road intersecting the Kcbidency, and running Houtliwaids 
from the Hospital. They commanded the Seikh Square, the 
Brigade Mess, and the Cawnpore Battery. A mine was run 
under it from the Martiniere, and ex}>lodcd on the 2let of Au¬ 
gust, laying the house level with tlie dubt. 

*^We will quit this subject witli one remark. Mr. Gubbins, re- 
fenring to the mines afterwards dibcovered in the direction of the 
llodau, snyb, *^the result proved that those who had all along 
* declared that a mine was m progress had been ri^ht, while our 
‘ Engineers, who had dibcredited it, had been for once mistaken.” 
"VV e are inclined to believe that the Engineer Officers did got 
discredit the existence of the mine; they only asserted that no 
attempts of the enemy to mine there could be successful, and 
that therefore no notice whatever need be taken of the circum¬ 
stance. 

These countenniiies, and the steady conduct of the defenders 
at the outworks, were the chief means of the successful defence, 
but the subsequent diminution of casualties, and the compara¬ 
tive ii^iety of the inmates of the entrenchments, were due to the 
skiilbtl and unremitting exertions of the Engineers to.defilade the 
mMition. Equally inHueiitial fur the ])ermaneut results, incalculably 
Kueiicial irom the morale they created, were the sorties effect- 
ip by the garrison, ^esc were ail designed and conducted by 
Captain Fulton, andiPkncd out ois one principle. It is one 
which may give a bint for future procedure on a greater scale. 
A party wa& told off for covering. Each man was given lus 
door or window or loophole to watch., Captain* T’afton and a 
biuall band would dash out to tlie door of qn occuiiied building— 
they would stand under cover of its wall-revolver in one hand, 
grenade in the other, he would light, and send shell in, in 
iiound-hand bowling style, through the entrance of the building. 
As <a matter of course the missile caused the precipitate retire¬ 
ment of the hostile occupant^; they got shot down as they fled; 
the grenade exploded; Fulton andliis band would rush in and 
secure the building, the adjacent houses commanding it would 
be siinilarly occupied; with the road thus secured, the powder 
aad other means of destroying the building would be lodged 
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and prepared fbr explosion. When all wag ready, the parties 
in the surrounding liouses would be successively withdrawn. 
Fulton and an escort having lighted the train would finally , 
evacuate the building. The explosidn and its demolition would 
forthwith ensue. 

We liave heard tlic question mooted why were not more build¬ 
ings demolished before the siege began, and we have also heard 
and read of many rhlicnlous reasons given in answer. Ilut the 
facts a])j)(‘ar to be these. It was designed to demolish all the 
very near buildings to prevent mining, but there were certain 
buildings the propriety of the demolition of which was doubtful, 
because while on tlie one hand they might serve as positions for 
riflemen, they might be useful, on the other hand*, as traverses 
against Artillery fire. As, therefore, it was anticipated that the 
attack on the Residency would be, like that at Cawnpore, one 
of Artillery from a distance, it was decided that these should be 
demolished last of all. Hence the Western face of the Residency 
entrenchment, which had a mass of debris in front, was not 
mined, but it suffered excessively from the Artillery fire and 
sey*rely from musketry ; and while the musketry fire was more 
severe on the South fsu e, still the low er stories of the Seikh Square, 
Brigade Mes^, .and Martiniere, the houses before which had 
not been demoli‘>hed, (owing to want of time) remained com¬ 
paratively secure from A*^illery. 

We also wish to give an explanation on a point, which from 
the enquiries we have made, does not api>ear to us to be so 
satisfactorily described by Mr. Gubbins as it might be.r We 
allude to the account given by Brigadier Inglis of the state of 
his provision*^, and we doubt whether Mr. Gubbins has correct¬ 
ly quoted his l(*tter; whether there is not an omission in eitfcter 
the body of the lettei, oi of a po'^tscript. Provisions are of two 
kind«^, animal and vegetable, and we informed on unques^ 
tionablc authority that tlie letter disfilctly alluded to the 
probable failure of Mtfff provisions, not of every descrip¬ 
tion of food, and stated that the men, worked and harassed 
as they were,' would uot be able to exist without meat The 
date named wa^ the, 10th September; on the 25tb, after a 
greater loss in men than had jirobably been anticipated, tije 
means for pouring* meat were expended; and the cattle 
whioh were killed for the last few days supplied food, which 
would not have been issued, save in such extremity. All Mr. 
(lubbins* wonder and astonishment therefore “ at so serious an 
* error"' go for nought; and he might have added to the possible 
reason^ for his assumed mistake, among which reasons he takes 
carejllllpuention that the commissariat officer did not himself 
supplies, this reason, that the oommissariat officer 
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was throughout on a bed of sufiering, shot through the 

knee> yet still striving to give the little help that he could to 
t|be gallant' work going on, and that for the CDuduot of tlie com* 
^missarlat arrangements, and for information on all j^oiuts con¬ 
nected with ihcm. Brigadier Inglis had to trust to offi^ting oBS- 
cers, zealous and hard-working, but nevertheless inexperienced. 
We mention this circumstance, because, although not actual¬ 
ly a matter of strategy or of military skill, still it haE| to do with 
uie discrction«and intelligence of the Commandant of the liesi- 
dency, and was of grave im])OTtancc in its influence on the opera¬ 
tions of Ilavcluck and (3utram. To tlicse we will now draw 
the readers* attention. 

We have already described how Havelock, advancing from 
Cawnpore, defeated the forces of the Nana at Futtehpore, Aong 
and Pandoo Nuddy, and retook Cawnpore. These victories he 
followed up on the 19th of July by au expedition to the Nana*a 
residence at Bithoor, wliich however he found deserted. On the 
next day he was joined by Neill with reinforcements, and at 
once commenced his preparations for an advance on Lucknow. 
These preparations consisted of the passage of the Ganges by 
the expeditionary force, and the construction of entrenchmeilts 
for the defence of Cawnpore. The site was selected on the 
bank of the river, on high and commanding ground, near the 
town and bazaar, and it also was the best position for covering 
the passage of the troops. It contained ^a number of houses, 
and iu fact, a very small amount of work turned it into a defensi¬ 
ble post The passage of the Ganges was unopposed by the 
enemy, who indeed never made their appearance. J^ier heads 
were constructed on both sides of the river; all the boats pro¬ 
curable were collected and decked. The passage was eHected 
by sailing if there was wind, by rowing or by the towing of the 
Berhampooter. It commence^ on the 21st, and was no^ com¬ 
pleted till the 28th of August. On the next day Havelock ad¬ 
vanced towards Lucknow. At Oonao, ten miles from the river, 
the enemy were drawn up in a series of gardeni and compounds 
cotnmandmg the road, with long ranges of impassable swamps 
on their Banks. Skirmishers and light guns to the faont, and a 
charge with tlie bayonet, and the rebels evacuated Oonao. But 
they again drew up in the open beyond, •strongly supported by 
Cavalry. An immediate advance on the left, m echellon of 
regiments and detachmAits for the fight, sent them to the 
about, leaving all thqu* guns in the possession of the Bri- 
tiuL A halt for breakfast, and then “ forward** was the word. 
They approached Busherut Gunge, five miles from Oonao; it 
was a walled village on the road, with swamps on every side, 
and eiurthworka in uont. The 64th were detached to the right. 
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through the swamp, to threaten the cnemy^s rear. Tliis with 
tlie steady advance of the main body, the guns playing on the 
gateway, had the desired effect. A struggle at the bfeast-woi'Jlv,| 
and Buslierut Gunge was won. But the loss in these two 
and the appearance of* cholera and dysentery, shewed ilave- 
lock that he could not relieve Lucknow with liilb present force. 
Tie retired to Oonao, and then to Mungurwar, there to await 
reinforcements. »Such men as Neill could spare he sent to him 
at once; and with this addition, Havelock again advanced. 
Oonao WEvS evacuated; Busherut Gunge was occupied. On the 
.'3th he attacked the enemy. Turning their left, he stormed 
them out of Hushcrut (iunge, and followed them up relentless¬ 
ly, driving them from village to village, till they broke and fled 
in the open, when his men were too few and too wearied to 
purnuc. Cliolera again broke out; again be retired to Mungur¬ 
war. With his present strength he saw it was hopeless to re^sh 
LuckTU)W, he now heard also that the I)lna])orQ sepoys had mu¬ 
tinied, that he need hope for no more reinforcements for another 
month, that C awnptu'C was again threatened by the Nana. The 
dilemma was >>u*koning—heart-breaking—but choice he had 
none. Back he must go to Cawnpore. Lucknow must hold 
out as it best coul L A retreat, how’'’evor, across the river with 
an enemy hovering on the rear, was a different matter to an un¬ 
molested advance. It "'as ([uitc certain that a passage similar 
to that ill duly would be attended with great risk and much 
loss, 'foo much importance therefore (amiot be attached to the 
skill and perseverance by which Captain Crominolin of the En¬ 
gineers, in the fiice of all difficulties, in opjiosition to the views, 
as regarded practicability and success, of nearly every officer 
with the force, designed and constructed a causeway over a 
width of upwards of a mile of the inundated shore of the Granges, 
bridging the narrower and deejier ])arts. The portion of 
the river which had to be ferried was thus reduced to nearly 
700 yards, alnnit a (juarter of the original distance. On the 
completion of the causeway therefore, the General determined 
to make" a last stroke at the enemy, and then withdraw into 
Cawnpuro. He advanced from Mungurwar on the 11th,"halted 
for the night at Oonao, and next day went at the foe. Their 
ijiosition was stronger than hitherto. It was half way between 
C)onao and Bushcrut Gunge, and extended for five miles, orose- 
ing the road in dts centre. Again the little force went at the 
enemy’s left, in echellon from the pght. A^in the fire of the 
Artillery and of the Enfields, and tlie shock of British steel, 
were irresistible; the enemy’s left was turned, and their lino 
enfiladed; a struggle on the enemy s right, and the IVIadras ^u- 
driven back the htkstile Cavalry; the field waa won. 
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the e&emy'e guns were captured and turned on the flying foe, 
whose rDi|t became precipitate. With his rear tibius secured^ 
t 4he Oendhd marched back to Mungurwar, and next day crossed 
mfl& Cawi^re. From flrst to last the passage occupied only 
flve and « half hours. 

While Ha^lock was making his first passage across the 
Ganges towards Lucknow, the Sepoys at Dinapore were break¬ 
ing out into‘mutiny, crossifig the Soane, and besieging Arrah. 
On the vezy dlay that Havelock was routing the rebels at Oonao 
and Buidierut Gunge, the detachment of Ihe 10th was getting 
out to pieces at Arm. A spark was being struck which might 
%ht up the whole of Behar—but the hand to quench it was 
ready. Eyre had just reached Dinapore with some men and 
three guns. With 200 Infantry and his guns he at once pro- 
C€$eded to the support of the party whch had first advanced to 
tfa^ relief of Arrah. .On his way he heard of their defeat. He 
halted in a strong position for the night, and advancing next 
morning found the line of Sepoys drawn up behind fresh en¬ 
trenchments on well chosen ground. Again there was the at¬ 
tack on the enemy’s left; a well directed and irresistible flagk 
and enfilade fire, to which the enemy had no means of reply ; 
a charge down the line with the cold steel; and the victors of 
the 29th July were routed on the 3rd of August. Obtaining 
a supply of ammunition from Dinapore, Eyre followed the ene¬ 
my up to Jugdespore, where the 10th, whd could hardly be res¬ 
trained, would have nought but the bayonet, and with a cheer 
and a rush dashed like tigers at the foe, and terribly avenged 
the slaughter of their comrades. Thus did Eyre preserve the 
tranquillity of Behar, at a period when to do so was of incalcu¬ 
lable importance. With Shahabad and the Grand Trunk Hoad 
occupied by the enemy, our reinforcements must have been 
grievously delayed, the trans{)ort of supplies almost hopelessly 
discontmued. 

By this time General Outram had reached Calcutta. The 
fitljL Fusiliers had arrived from the Mauritius ;*the 90th L. I., 
the advaneed guard, as it were, of the China force, bad also been 
stopped shmrt ahd landed. They went forward withAut delay 
towards Cawnpore, and on the 16th of September, these .two 
Corps and Eyre’s victorious party had reinforced Havelock, and 
Outram, generously waiting Ids right to command, joined the 
force as a volunteer. ■ 

The halt at Cawnpore had tended to refresh and recruit the 
old division, and th^ had kept themselves in trainii^ by thrash¬ 
ing the Nana at Bithoor; while Captain Crommelin bad taken 
advantage of the time and of the of the river to prepare 
a bridge of boats across the site of the last passage. This bridge, 
Mabch, 1859 
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and the remains of the causeway which he had before construct* 
ed, permitted the march of the British troops across ^ Ganges 
dry shod, and prevented all delay in the transport oiPiiEUkterieh 
On the 19th and 20th of September^ the force crossed; on^e 
21st, Havelock found the enemy on his old camping ground at 
Mungurwar, and driving them out of it, sent his Cavalry in pur* 
suit. For fifteen miles did the handful of Volunteev Cav^ry, 
headed by tin* Bayard oi‘ India, chase the rebel rout, capturing 
three gims and a standard. On the 22nd the force reached Bunnee, 
the march enlivened by a series of dashing cavalry akirmishes. 
On the 2ord, it advaneed towards Alum Bagh. The enemy were 
there drawn up in line, and Artillery posted to command the road. 
There was no manoeuvring this time; the Artillery dashed to the 
front and jioured in their fire, the Cavalry charged and took the 
rebel guns; the Infantry advaneed and drove the enemy’s line 
back, and out of the Alum Bagh. That night, and next day, 
the force halted to rest the men and prepare ior the coming strug¬ 
gle. 

The probal ilit> of a successful issue to it, was due to a very 
gryat extent to the intimate knowledge of Lucknow possessed 
Dy General Oulrniii, who intendetl to act as guide to the force. 
Aware ot two Aciy gieat ditinuhies that a column advancing 
from Cawnporc would htuc to encounter, in the passage of the 
Sye at Bunnee, and v.l the Lucknow <'aiial at the Char Bagh, 
at whu‘li points the biidgcs would in all probability be found 
dcbtioyed, General Outran) had proposed that while lla> elock 
should threaten Lucknow fiom the Cawnpore direction with his 
original force, he should himself create a diversion, and, if ne¬ 
cessary, ashist the passage ol tlie Sye by ad\aucing with the re- 
infoicemeiits along the Goointee. But on Havclocl^s representa¬ 
tion ol the weakness of his, force, and of the current rejiort that 
the bridges had not been demolibhed, he gave up the project 
aud joined lla> clock. From the Alum Bagh there were three 
loutfs. One was by the direct and bti’aight road. This was 
known to be <.V'fendcd by cnlrcncbment behind entrenchment, 
and battery tijion battery. This line was therefore at once re- 
jer ted. The bccond was the route by which Sir Colin Campbell 
afterwardb proceeded *to the Dilkhoobha, from whech point they 
might ad\an(ie either by the Secundra Bagh road on the right 
bank of the Goomtee, or they might crobs the Goomtee' and 
march by the left bank. But, at ‘this period of the year, 
the country between the Dilkhoos|ia and the Cawnpore road 
was impobsablc from inundations ; and the route which General 
Outram therefore derided on, wab, to advance as far os the ca¬ 
nal b^ the high road, force the Char Bagh bridge, then tpm to 
tlie |%bt, anii proceeding by the canal until the city was turn- 
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ed> atrlke across the ^ound between the Kaiser Bagh and th$ 
river to^^da the Bebidencj. This was a route which had been 
di^wn up by the Engineer Officer at Lucknow, but it had never 
reached General Havelock, and the proposition ori^nated solely 
with General Outram. The plan was strictly carried out. The 
force started on their march of salvation at 8 a. m. on the 25th 
of September. It consisted of the 5th, 78th, 90th, and Madras 
Fusiliers; portions of the 64th, and 84th, and 200 Seikhs; 
Maude*s and*01pherts* batteries, and some heavy guns; the 
Volimteer Cavalry, 500 men, and some heavy guns were left to 
protect the Alum Bagh. Outram proi>osed that the heavy guns 
and Cavalry should also be left behind, but Havelock did not 
approve of tlie suggestion. It admits of very little doubt how¬ 
ever, that tlie proposition was correct, as the heavy guns and 
Cavalry were iound quite useless for the fighting that ensued. 
Tne enemy were found strongly posted, close to the camping 
ground; their position did not admit of attack. A hot fire was 
therefore kept upon them till the force had passed. At the 
Char Bagh was the first severe opiiosition. Aware of some 
commanding ground whence the enemy’s fire might be kept fin¬ 
der, Outram hastened thither with a chosen body of rifles, but 
ho was there only in time to see a party of Fusiliers storming the 
bridge with young Havelock leading on horseback. The enemy’s 
battery was taken, the adjacent hou'-es were stormed and held, 
and the 78th were directed to occupy them until all the troops 
and baggage had passed, and then to follow piotecting the rear. 

The mam body advanced by the canal; on reacliing the Dil- 
khoosha bridge, it turned the left towards the .32ud Jlarracks; 
thence towards the Secundia Bagh, Sliah Nujeeb and Motec 
Mahul. Between the Char Bagh and the Motee Mahul the 
force met with very slight oiiposition. But at the Motee Mahul 
and the farther ^vanced posts. Marlin’s house, tlic Stables, 
Steam Enmne, and Hirun Khana, it came under a strong fii e 
from the hSmrsheyd Munzil and the Kaiser B.igh. Eyre’c guns 
mere brought into position to reply, and they leplial sutiesw- 
fully.- T^he force halted, and intelligence arrived that the 78th 
with the roar guard were strongly pressed* 

* General Ohtram, knowing that the Furheed Buksh, Chutter 
Munzil, and Teree Kotee were the only buildings betwe cn him 
and*the Reridency; believing in consequence ofareconnoisaance 
wluch he made that these were eithei* empty‘or being eva«juat- 
ed; having both perceived* and heard that the sepoys were fly¬ 
ing in aH directions, that the only men combating with him 
were Nujeebs, and that they were fighting only in rear, ind at 
the Kaiser Bsurh; satisfied that, as the beleaguered gamsun bad 
held out for £ree months, they could easily hold their own for 
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anotlier night, ^ that after the late heavy rains no fear zieed he 
felt about mining, which had hitherto been his cdnef cause of 
aoAiety for the garrison; lastly, conscious of the notary mis- 
^e of not kee{nng the troops in hand; taking all these thiSgs 
into (X>niud6iation,~--Oeneral Outram gave his advk^ that the 
force^ should halt where it was for the night, place batteries in 
position against the Kaiser liagh and K^oorsheyd Miinailj allow 
^e rear guard, the ho^ital, and the baggi^e to come up, and 
join the Itcsidency next ^y, by forcing and occupying the inter- 
vening buildings which have already been named. But then, 
not half a mile distant, were those anxious hearts, for whose sake 
he had been struggling and pressing for the last three weary 
months; the goal was in Havelock’s sight; he determined to win 
it at once. The order was given; guided by Outram, on went 
the gallant band, charging through a tempest of fire; the Bailey 
Guard gate was reached; the garrison was saved. ’’ 

But, when too late, the error was seen of not abiding by Out- 
ram’s counsel* The relie^mg column was completely sundered 
in two. The advanced pUrty were in the Kesidcncy, or the 
Tq^'ce Kotec and .Fail; the lear were in the Motee Mahul, with 
the heavy guns and wounded. Their deserted position embold-' 
enod tlie enemy to close round and keep up a murderous fire on 
the Moteo Mahul, as well as on all the ground intervening be¬ 
tween it and the buildings occupied by the rest of the force. 
The Furheed Buksh and Chutter Munzil had to be stormed Ao 
next morning, and the position afterwards retained along the 
river front was occupied. A party was des])atched under Colo¬ 
nel ^Napier to escort in the rear guard. The guard and the 
guns were safely brought in, but the wounded were led out of 
their proper route and surrounded by the enemy. A few only, 
escape^l. The rest were ruthlessly murdered; their heads were 
cut and messengers were sent with them after the fugitive 
hcix>) s, with taunting allusions to their flight from dead men. 
They of course returned and renewed the struggle. We believe 
firinl}, that if Outram’s advice had been followed, the relieving 
force (*oul(l IiaVe concentrated on a strong and protected position; 
ha\ e sileiteed the enemy's fire; and me connection with the 
Ut‘&klcncy would have been made next morning^’without any 
fighting at all The moral effect on both sides would have been 
fur different; instead of running the gauntlet to the assistitnee 
i>f a hard-pressed force, the Briti^ would have appeared hearing 
down all oppo^ition; driving the enemy before them at all points. 
The mpoys had all fled; the men who made aU the fighting, and 
who inHicted the chief loss, were the Nujeeb followers of Maun 
Singh ,jpd other cliiets. This loss occurred principally in the 
last guard left at the l^tee Mahul; and 
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it woatd therefore ^ve been avoided. These chiefis and thi^ 
Niyeebs had only now for the time entered the lists against 
the BritialL It was known that^ey did so chiefly from a feel^ 
or sembhmee of feeling, of Rajpoot or national honor, and 
they would* have gladly accepted, if they could have done so 
with good grace, such terms as Outram would have been ready 
to offer, and which could not have been otlierwise than lenient. 
We believe, in fact, that the Residency Woul^ have been really 
and substantially relieved, that the leading Oude chieftains 
would have surrendered, the merchants have flocked in under 
British protection, and Lucknow have come^ again under British 
rule. Instead of this, the rear guard having been so strongly press¬ 
ed, that pressure extended all round, and the relieving force was 
added to the number of the besieged. .The whole were closely 
invested. 

immediately on the arrival of the relieving force, a sortie on the 
river face cleared all that point, and led to itb occupation. A pro- 
position on tlic night of the 25th to sally on the South and West 
Times, and take the enemy’s guns there, had not received the 
Brigadier’s bupport. On the 27th therefore, when a sortie for 
that purjTose was made, the enemy were found prepared, and 
the party eftected little or nothing. The Cavalry were ordered 
out to communicate with the Alum Bagh; but they bad to re¬ 
turn with their misbiou unfulfilled. Another and better or¬ 
ganized expedition on the 29th succeeded' in capturing most of 
the enemy’s guns on the South and West fronts, and in destroy¬ 
ing thuin most mischievous musketry positions, hut one of its 
objects, the extension of tlic British position to the iron 
bridge, could not be effected. By the possession of this bridge. 
General Outram had hoped to initiate a means of communication 
with the left bank of the river, of making forays in search of sup- 
• plies, and of establishing less interrupted relations with the mer¬ 
chants and bankers of the city and suburbs. 

This route liaving failed, there was but one other line by 
which a break in the blockade could be effectftd. Tjjie direct 
road frqm the Residency to the Char Bagh bridge, was lined on 
both sides by strong houses and mosques; these extended thick¬ 
ly for about 600 yards. The two farthest of them were mobques, 
the possession of which would secure the command of the road 
for Mlf a mile farther op, where the road turned, and at the 
bend of this road was ano^er building which enfiladed the road 
for the rest of the wa^ to the Char Bagh. Hence the General 
decided om endeavourmg to take x>ossossion of the road up to 
the mosques, and, if possible, to the building at the bend of the 
road. ’The expedition was organised for the let of Octobei. It 
waa to be carried out by Colonel Napier. To divert attention. 
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f<wt at^ks were made in the morning towards the Kaiser Kaghj 
and a battery was thrown uj^ronting its gate; in the afternoon 
the party sortied right and Im of the Cawnpore road. A 
strong {xisition called l^hilip’s house and garden was theenemy^ 
ohief post, immediately threatening the Besidenoy entrench¬ 
ments. All was carried up to this, that evening. The p^y 
occupied the ground for one night which wts spent in making 
dispositions for the attack. Next morning, the garden and 
house were carried, and numerous gims t^en,"* and the party 
made steady progress, attacking and occupying house after 
house, and turningi two entrenchments which the enemy had 
constructed across the road. The two end mosques aloue re¬ 
mained to be taken. But the sliadcs of evening were beginning 
to come on. Major Haliburton, who commanded the advance, 
considered that the position which he held was insecure, he could 
not at that time attack the remaimug • buildings; he mofle up 
his mind, and fell back on a stronger post. The error was fatal. 
Immediately on hcaiing of the step, the General ordered the ad¬ 
vanced position to bp re-oc(Mipied without delay; but it was too 
Idte. 1 iie enemy had followed up and re-taken it, and would 
not evacuate. An aticmjd to storm it next moming was re¬ 
pulsed ; it liad been strongly barricaded and entrenched. The 
slight retreat of tlie pr;ti\iuus evening had given the enemy 
heart; they pressed on all sides. It was manifest that the de¬ 
sign could not be pflected. The (fCn oral ordered the gradual 
withdrawal of the party, an'd the retention by it of a portion of 
the ground which they had occupied, and which was eventually 
tenned the “ Highlanders’ Post,” from its being garrisoned by 
the 78th. This withdrawal was accompanied by the demolition 
of the enemy’s strongest musketry posts, and of those mines of 
which the beginnings had been discovered But one slight error 
was here committed. The Engineers were not informed of the 
position that was to be held; no steps were taken to clear its 
front, to remove cover for the shafts of mines. Hence the High- 
hmders ^had «to carry on an inccbsant subterranean warfare; of 
the mosl^ harassing description. This sortie was the last endea¬ 
vour to interrupt tho blockade, to establish communication with 
the Alum Bagh detachment, to forage for '’supplies. To 
strengthen the position and abide the arrival of reinforcements, 
was the only course now left to Sir James Outram. 

In the old Besidency cntrencluuents several of the works 
which had been left uncompleted at the commencement of the 
siege were now finished. New ones were constructed to secure 
the more extended development of the defence. At the mosques 
between the Bedan and the river a series of breast-works 
were thrown up, towards the bridge and the river, and armed 
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with Artillei^. A succession of zigzags, or covered roads, was 
constructed^ worn thence to the river’s edge, where a cut and 
rqpervoir were excavated to allfliw of tlie safe watering of the 
cattle. The sheep house battery, flanking the whole West front, 
was completed and armed. A new and strong battery was 
constructed at Anderson’s post; and Anally a most admirable 
series of parallelEuand zigzags was advanced from Innes’ gar¬ 
rison towards the Iron bridge, by which the whole of the ground 
in that direction came under the command of the besieged 
force. Those localities which we have before described as un¬ 
protected, on the arrival of the relief, against mines, were now 
countermined and rendered safe. 

To strengthen and secure the new position was a muchmore difli-^ 
cult operation. It consisted of the Teree^Kotcc,FurheedBuksh, 
and jail which were central and safe, of the Chutter Mimzil and 
adfauced garden which were in serious danger from musketry, 
artillery, and mines. The Chutter Munzil had its south front 
lined by buildings occupied by the enemy, at distances varying 
from 15 to lt)0 yards, from wliich musketry used to be inces¬ 
santly poured on it, and miues were at work everywhere. Xh© 
advanced garden was more exjiosed to musketry, but less to 
mines; whilst a storm of Artillery was brought to bear on it from 
all directions. 

The whole of tlie openings in the buildings were speedily and 
admirably barricaded j and inner lines of defensible works were 
erected to Icbscn any mischief which might rcbiilt fi*om success¬ 
ful explosion of the enemy's mines; the whole outline of the ad¬ 
vanced garden was secured by a retrenriimcnt constructed on the 
double sap principle, and now the defenders were becure from 
surpribe or storm; but serious mischiet might be caused by 
mines, to counteract wliich was rendered a very difficult opera- 
' tion by the gieat variety of levels of ground in all that quarter. 
Before any thorough defence could be instituted, the enemy had 
made two enormous breaches in the wall of the advanced garden, 
and two in the portion of tlie Chutter Munzil which was held by 
Brasyer’s ^eik^. Captain Crommelin first caused sh^’ts to be 
sunk salient points, or such as were most likely to \je attack¬ 
ed, and ou almost the first trial met and destroyed a mine 
which the enemy’were driving at the North cpmer of the 
Seikh position. A post from which the besiegers threatened to be 
misohievous was a mosque near this point. A sortie was or¬ 
ganized, the mosque was carried, and two shafts begun. But 
before these could be turned into use, the enemy had exploded a 
mine, and blown up the outer portion of the mosque. Fortunate¬ 
ly however, a retrenched lodgment had been formed on it, and 
the only misdiief done was the destruction of the advanced sen- 
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tries. Some six or eight gangs of miners were mganiaed wd 
set to work, wad the whole ii^t requiring defence wm being 
gradually countermined. In the course of these operations nu¬ 
merous subterranean rencontres occurred with the enemy. d£nd 
in titis underground warfare the only alteration that we resd of 
that Captain Crouimelin appears to Imve made, from the various 
modes of procedure Ikat Captain Fulton uaed to adopt, was 
caused by the great scarcity of powder. It lay in excavatii^ 
and tilling in the galleries with the debris of weir own roofs, 
instead of lodging powder and blowing them up. In the course 
of one of these rencontres, Mr. Kavanagh, who afterwards so 
gallaiitiy won liis way to the CommandeP*iD> Chiefs* camp at 
4-lum Bagh, held a conversation with the inmates of a house, 
into the gallery of which he had effected an entrance. They 
were all sepoys, and all ascribed their mutiny to a dread of hav¬ 
ing Christianity forced upon them. A new phase now also made 
its appearance in the defence of mines which had been thus 
seized. Fearing tliat the victors were laying powder with ex¬ 
plosive intentions, the enemy used to inundate the galleries with 
miffhuk after muahuk ol water. 

Similar barricadf ai and mines were resorted to in the post held 
by tlie 78th; and here perhaps to a greater extent than elsewhere, 
these exciting contests prevailed, and the most daring deed of 
the siege occurred. This was the forcing of a gallery some 200 
feet long by l^ieutCnants Hutchinson and Tullocn, who, to 
win their end, had to indulge in a succession of duels, with foes 
whom they were unable to see, but to whom they were perfectly 
visible. 

The mining of the first siege was characterized by the skill in 
the selection of locality, the uniform success in foiling the ene¬ 
my, and the amount of work done by a handful of miners. jNone 
of the mines were lung. The longest, that against Johannes* 
house, was only 76 feet in length. But the mines of the Chutter 
Munzil develojied a perfectly unknown phase in this style of 
warfare. Mines were excavated; several upwards of 150 feet; 
one, 298'* feei in length, from shaft to chamber, without any air 
holes, without any ap^iaratus for supplying pure or brcamable 
lur. Eventually, the whole front of the position, a length of 
2,000 feet, was protected by a subterranean road, interrupted 
only where the ground was destroyed by the explosions ox the 
mines. 

As time advanced, as the limits of the enemy’s power to hann 
became narrowed, as the approach of the Gmunumder-in-Chief 
BMMsted plans for co-^^ration from within, tggresrive steps 
ll^Mto be adopted. Ine General’s design was this. On the 
the advanced garden wore two buildings, one low. 
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foming a pofUon of the Hhtuii Khaua, the other high, a mosque. 
On the hiMt were the ou^ousee of the Steam Kngme.’’ He 
^temmied ou miping these three huUdings. The entrance of the 
meaqi^ Was to be partiaUy destroyed, a sortie made, and itseli’ 
oocn|iied. From its height it c(»nmanded some very important 
pidats in the Kaiser Bagh, and would serve to paralyse the ene¬ 
my’s nearer batteries. The other two bnildings were to be laid 
low> and in* the coidusion a storming party would charge and 
occupy the Hiruu Khana, Steam Engine, and the buildings im¬ 
mediately beyond them. A large, strong, and high battery was 
to be constructed inside the advanced garden, the wall of the 
garden #Ss to be mined. At a given signal the mines were all 
to be exploded, the demolition ot the enclosure wall would un¬ 
mask ^the battery, which would then play on the ground to the 
]Nortb of the Kaiser Bagh, and protect the left of the Chiefs 
advance, while the buildings already mentioned were to bo 
bimultanoously stormed. 

The execution of the design was duly commenced, the mines 
to the South of the garden were prepared, that towards the Steam 
Engine was discovered by the enemy, and destroyed by baitig 
beaten in. The battery was duly built, tiie wall was duly mined; 
but on account of a day’s delay iu the Chiers approach, the charge 
got damp. and thc'explosious were too feeble. A part of tlic Vail 
only was demolished by them ; the remainder was crumbled 
down by the fire of the namr battery, which had immediately 
opened. The oifensive mines were soon exploded, the doomed 
buildings were* hurled into the air, and Olpherts, leaping on 
the x>nrapet of his battery, cheered on the stonning party as they 
rushed on the terror-stricken toe. 

Here we will lca\e the Lucknow garrison on the point of be¬ 
ing relieved, and turn our attention to the Commander-ln-Chiei's 
proceedings. 

We may here remark that September 1857 ap{>ears to us to 
mark the most important era in the crisis. Up till then the 
struggle had been maintained solely by the resources in India 
ilS«elt; and though the pressure had been intend, tfie British 
had ^Id their own. Delhi had been stormed, Lucknow reliev¬ 
ed tirom all peril of massacre, and the enemy made every^^here 
to feel that it was hopeless to battle successfully jivith the Eng¬ 
lish.* l?ow reinforcements were beginning to arrive; the re¬ 
sources of Britidu were ^;>out to operate; in place of a desperate 
straggle, the contest would d>6come a triumphant war. The re- 
maianV of the forces designed for the China expedition bad 
been stopped and landed, the foremost of the troops sent to India 
direct were now arriving, the Uoorkhas had sent down a divi¬ 
sion under Ptilwan Sing to operate through Ooruokpore and 
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Joimpore. ^ Azimgurh had been already aaved by Yenables. 
I^n^oen with his handful of the 10th had kept the rebelsatbay 
on mo borders of Oude, attacked and destroyed the Fort of, 
Atrowlea; and nowjon the 30th of October, Wi’cnghton with tko. 
Goorkhas under l^ulwan Singh attacked and routed the forces 
of the rebel Nazim at Chanda. The troops as diey arrived at 
Calcutta and were equipped, were hastened on to Cawnpore, and 
with the exception of me tight of Khujwa, no instance oeeurred 
of a rebel force daring to molest them. The British at Saugor 
were still isolated : a Madras column had reached the liewah 
country, wliicli was tlierchy pacified. Kotah had risen but the 
Kceinuch force had thrashed the Mundissore mutinedis. The 
Mliow troops had captured the Fort of Dhar. The future vic¬ 
tor of Central India IM,arrived in Bomlmy, and arrangepients 
were being mode for the advaiipc of the three columns, from 
Madras on dtibbulpore and Saugor ; from Mhow, on Jliansic 
and Calpee; from the westward on liajpootana. 

Meanwhile a column- under (ircathed left Delhi on the 24th 
of September, a+tacked and deleated the rebels under Wullce 
Dad Khan at Bolundshuhr, and destroyed his Fort of Malaghur. 
On the 5th they d Tcaied another ]»arty of the enemy at Ally- 
gurh, and theuec turned off the (irand Trunk Koad, towards 
Agra, which was threatene<I by the Mhow mutineers. On 
the 10th they reached Agra, and within a few hour^, were in a 
hot contest with the rdbcl troops, dlilut not an attempt even at a 
stand (lid the enemy make. As soon as stjen they were charged 
and runted, and here perhaps occurred the most coigpletc de¬ 
feat, and most unrelenting pursuit, in the whole war. With 
Au:ra thus saved, the little band lost no time in hastening to¬ 
wards Cawmpore, to the relief of Lucknow. They reached 
(\iwnpore on the 26th of October, and there they were halted 
to form part of a larger force* which was to proceed under the 
immediate command of Sir Colin Campbell to the relief of the 
beleaguered garrison. 

Meanw]ulc about Delhi, Van Cortlandt had been for somewhile 
subduing llurrianah, and two columns had gone towards Bul- 
lubgurh dnd llowalee under Showers to clear the country in 
that direction, as bands of tlie mutineers had beenjreported to be 
colleetiug thefe. 

At present, therefore, the work which the Commander-in-Chief 
had to perform was Ic^ing well. There was only one real 
(laiiger. On the 23rd of September the news of the fall 
of Delhi reached Scindiah. His joy was so nnmi^takeable, 
that the Gwalior Contingent, whom he had hitherto detain¬ 
ed neiw Ifis capital under various pretexts, left his tezyitory 
to t|K tki^r fate under another ohief. The Tigress Bimee 
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of Jlwtiaie, and the NaiM^^s General, Tantia Topee, had been 
offering t^m high terms. These they now accepted, and under 
JTantiB^ leadership, they marched towards the South of CSaiD’A* 
pAre, threatening it should the Chief start Liicknow-wards,orin 
ca|| other way leave it with a weak garrison. Taking Joloun 
and Kuchwagurh on their way they reached Calpee on the 15th 
ef November, and thence advanced against Cawnpore, after re¬ 
ceiving reinforcements from Banda and Dude. 

In spite o^' ^ese threatening demonstrations on his rear. Sir 
Colin Campbell pressed forward to the chief aim of liis present 
nSavements, the relief of I^uckiiow. On the 12th, he reached 
the Alum Bagh, and, in accordance with a design submitted by 
General Qulram, he determined on adopting tlie route by the 
Dilkhooslia and up the right bank of||he Cioomtee, which Sb* 
J. Outram had been prevented from faKing on the former occa¬ 
sion, by the inundated state of Uic country. The movement 
along,the right bank of the Goomtcc met with oppobition from 
certain officers who were urgent on the crossing of the Goomtcc 
at the Dilkhoosha, and an advance thence u]) tlic left bank 
(by OTound which was certainly more open) to a point opposite 
the Kesidcncy, the planting of flanking batteries at the 
tremities of the works, the construction of a bridge across the 
Goomtes at the Chutter Munzil. and the remo\dl by it of the 
garnson. But on mature consideration the Cliief acloi>tcd and 
carried out the plan pro])oi^ by General C^utram. On tlie 14th, 
he advanced to the Dilk^osha, which \^ith the Jllailinicre 
was taken with but little opposition. A day’s halt occuricd to 
arrange and secure the position there, and the (*unuu4uiic atlon 
with the Alum Bagh. 

On the 15 th began the final advance to the icVief. That 
advance wo need hardly describe in detail. All know it, 
or ought to know it. "VVe merel)^ wish to point out that its 
chief characteristic was the pertinacioub adherence' to the ri¬ 
ver, completely guarding the right flanh, and leaving only 
the left flank to Ije watched. All know of4lie gb rioiib storm 
of the 8ccundra Bagh, the cai>ture of the Kuddum Kiissool and 
Shall Nujeef, tlic evacuation of the Koorsheyd ^luiuil, the final 
junction wirti the Residency troops, the witluhawal of the gjir- 
rison, the unsurpassably skilful retirement first to tlfe l)il- 
kheosha, and lastly to the Alum Bagh. But, from what we lu\ c 
fead and what we have heard, we fire eoguiaant of one fact, 
whidi has not been madp so prominent as it should be. Sir 
Colin has justly and exultingly told how the heroic Peel brought 
his heavy guns up along side the walls of the Shah Nujeef; but 
he has forgotten to narrate that Captain IVliddlcton of the Royal 
Artery galloped his guns to within half that <fistance from 
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them, to wathm pistol nange of the eante waUs and the ssm# 
muirdieraus fire, which taking his guns, the nearest, as the taiH 
get, hud low ludf of his othcers and men. On the 25th the fire 
was concmitrated at the Alum Bagh, and the 2€tii was spentiiii 
organising a division which was to remain there threatei^^ 
Lueloaow, under Sir James Oulaain. On the 27th, tfir Colin 
with the remainder of the force marched towards Cawnpote, 
and hearing thence the unmistakhable sounds of Artillerj, but 
receiving no tidings, rightly conjectured that sonio untoward 
event luui occurred, and, hurrying the route, reached Cawnpoee 
in two days. It had been attack^ by the Gwalior Contingeiilb. 

Sir Colin had left General Windham in command, with a force 
of 500 men, but in case of emergency, he was to get up the 
troops located at Fut^pore, and to detain the Madras Brigade, 
and the various detachments which were otherwise to be sent 
on to the Chief at I^ucknow. He was directed to protect the 
ontrencbinents and the bridge, not to attack the enemy, but to 
daunt them making as great a ^fisplay of his force as possible, 
encamping them outside, so as to guara the city. The enemy 
however had accurate iulbrmatioii of* hie real strength, and they 
disj^ayed more Ge icralsliip than on any other occasion. They 
took full advantage of their numerical superiority to out-flank, 
and threaten him from several points. They approached Cawn- 
pore simultaneously from the West and South. General Wind- 
luun’s original wish was to attack tjie enemy in detail, the west¬ 
ernmost dctacluucnts first, as tlie^^ere on Us own side of the 
Pandoo Nuddy. 

He liud written for permission to the Chief, from whom, how- 
c\ c r, no answer on the subject ev er came, whilst such letters 
as w ere received tended to the supposition that the Chief was 
himself iu difflcultics, or that at any rate he wanted reinforce¬ 
ments, and would not return for some time to come. He con¬ 
sequently did not consider himself authorized to attack the de¬ 
tachments contrary lo thti original orders, and determined on 
carrying out the, tactics of the arrangements ordered by the 
Chief, modifyiug the details in their execution. His ^ilim was 
to defend, the passage of the Pandoo Kuddy, and check¬ 
ing the enemy there, to fall back and cover Cavgnpore at the 
Grand IVunk Road. On the 26th November accordingly he 
advanced to the North bank of the Pandoo Nuddy, where he 
found the advanced detachment of the enemy strongly posted pn 
the opposite si<le. The action was e^rt and decisive; the Bri¬ 
tish dashed across the Nullah with a'^oheer, the enemy fled pre¬ 
cipitately, and riiree guns were t^en. The victory being won, 
he imnMl^^y retired to the position he had decided on tor j>n>- 
teclii^^fSouth and West of Cawnpore. Unchecked by the 
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defeat, the enemy^ follow^ u]p, and on the next day attacked the 
poiiition, cmt^fianking it on both flanku. The rebel &ree, 
iMDiFever, was being steadily repulsed, when the Cieneral was 
ikbriiied that the enemf were peuetmting the city, threatening 
the Fort and his rear. Hastening himself to the new scene of 
action, Windham led a recently arrived party of riiies against 
the fbnk attack, and drove it back, but warned by the attempt 
the probable recurrence and ultimate success of the atta(‘k 
cm his cummiinications, he directed the advanced parties which 
had been left on the South and West of the city, under the com¬ 
mand of txeneral Dupuis, to retire to the North of the city. He 
now therefore took up a more concentrated position, between 
the fort and the city, banking the entrenchments on both sides, 
and defending the .canal and the Bithoorgjfood. 

On the 28th tlie enemy attacked from both flanks. The at¬ 
tack on tlie left resulted in a complete victory for the British, 
who captured two 18-pounders, On the right the attack was 
made in overwhelming numbers, and the British advanced posts, 
on the Bithoor road, l^d to retire. At this crisis. Sir Colin ar¬ 
rived. No time was lost. Heavy guns were immediately [tested 
to take in flank any batteries ^at the enemy might have esta¬ 
blished against the bridge, and a Brigade moved up to the left of 
the ^nal, to the S. B. corner of the city; thus tlie entrenchments 
were thoroughly secured and the communications with Allahabad 
re-opened; the city alone wf(s left to the enemy ; and both their 
flanks were threatened. Despatching the Lucknow families to¬ 
wards Allahabad on the 3rd of December, he completed his ar¬ 
rangements on the 4th and 5th; and on the 6th he attacked the 
enemy. Commencing with a heavy bombardment from the en¬ 
trenchments, he advanced against the enemy’s right, driving them 
betbre him, and routing them along the Calpee road. • Keejiing 
the Cavalry and Light Artillery for the pursuit in that direction, 
he turned his main force under General Mansflekl against tiie 
enemy’s left, who were similarly routoil, and fled to Bithoor. 
Seventeen gnus were taken. The right divii^on of the enemy 
hhving been hopelessly driven across the dumna, Gentral Grant 
was sfint in pursuit of the Bithoor party, and caught th( m in the 
act of crosfidng the river. The result was the thorough rout of 
the enemy with great slaughter and the capture pf fliteen'more 
guns. 

#For the thorough organisation anfl^ security of the base of 
future operations, all that now remained was to clear the Grand 
Trunk A force under Walpole was despatched up the • 

lefit bank' of the Jumna; another under the direct command of 
the jChief advanced against Futteghur. while ^Beaton came 
Southwards from Delhi and Aliygurh, with a large convoy. 
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Walpolc*B column met with no oppoBiUon at alh and on the 20th 
of January, with Bcaton^s force, Joined the Gommander-iii-Chief. 
Sir Colin liad occupied Futteghur having defeated the enemy 
with great slaughter, and the loss Sf 12 guns, at the SSBu 
N uddy, where they had attempted to dispute his passage to¬ 
wards Futteghur. Brigadier Seaton had fought one of the most 
brilliant little campaigns on record. Marching from Pelhi to 
join ihe Chief, and advancing to clear the road, before he would 
encumber hiniHclf with the convoy, he beat the<enemy first at 
Khafgunge, and then at Puttialee whore fourteen guns were 
captured, and the enemy pursued for miles and slain in hun¬ 
dreds. 

Ijcaving Sir Colin thus free to act and strike ad libitum, let 
us review the events (incurring elsewhere. 

Towards Central India, the Kaniptee moveable coluniii, which 
hod relieved Dumoh at the end of August, wa'^ protecting the 
Jubbulpore <*ountry. Wliitlock and Bose were on the point of 
commencing tJudr timmi»bant marches to Saiigor and dhsmsie. 
Bajpootana waa held by Koberts, and the friendly aid of 
Nafivc Chiefs. 

Gornck|w)re was still in the hands of the rebels, but »Tung 
Bahadoor had reached Segowlie on the march which ended at 
liucknow, while Brigadier General Franks was advancing his 
field force to the frontiers of Oud«, and Roweroft on the Gogra 
had defeated the rebel Nazims. 

More and more regiments were landing in Calcutta. 

l^awrence was developing in the Punjab a fertility in its 
martial resources, of whi{‘b none but he had been cognisant, 
and a force under Chamberlidh was being prepared there to 
operate from the North West on Bohilcund. 

Gonerrt Outram, at Alum Bagh, menacing Lucknow, unmis- 
takeably demonstrating that the British Go'veniment would uot 
yield up their footing in Oude, had hopelessly repulsed the 
ficroest attacks of the myriads of the insurgent horde; and the 
rebel Govcrnmciit, realizing the ultimate certmnty of the British 
advance again^^t Lucknow, had strenuously commenced to fortify 
it. lienee there were now two lines of tactics open to the Chief. 
One was to advance from the Trunk Hoad, converging from all 
directions on Lucknow, clearing, pacifying, and securing our 
old provinces, and striking tlie last and overwhelming blow at 
Lucknow; the other was to commence 02)crations by first"at- 
tacking Lucknow while its defensive works were incomplete, 
and then, diverging from it as a centre> radiate towards the posts 
already held^by the British, securing the county as the columns 
advanced, dis^iersing the rebels, and re-establi^ng the police. 
We think that with the mass of troops at the disposal of the 
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ChieC follRer would^ have been the sounder policy. Add 
^rst movements of Sir Colin Campbell induce us to believe 
that such 'was his own opinion, but tiiat he was overruled by 
higher power who>mrected that the attack on Lucknow 
should be'the initiatory movement. Our means of knowing the 
motives for adopting this line are as yet mere conjectures, but 
it is possible that it was deemed essential for the success of the 
piwject which was rejected, that the Corps which were being or¬ 
ganised in th^ Punjab, and the forces on +heir way through Cen¬ 
tral India, should form part of the converging columns, while it 
was clear that their presence on the scene of action could not 
possibly occur, till a dale so remote as to render the proiect quite 
impracticable. We conjecture also that it was considered un- 
advisable tt) adopt a line of tactics by which the enemy should 
be dri\cn to de^p^u^, ami forced to in a position in which 
they could not be reached without frightful loss to the assail¬ 
ants. 

. W believe that it was the conflict of opinions on the course 
that was to be adopted, the lateness in deciding on Lucknow as 
the first great point of attack, and tlie time nccehsarily occu})ieil 
in organising the Siege Train, that delayed the campaign. •Put 
whoever or whatever may ha\e caused the delay, we arc un¬ 
able to perceive the reason for the inactit ity of the greater part 
of the trooj)^ during Fei)ruary and March. On the 3rd ojfJa- 
nuary Sir Colin fought the’action at the. Kala Nuddy. It was 
not until the 4th of March that he began to besiege Lucknow. 
But while the Coinmander-in-Chief and the troops with him 
were thus waiting passively for the completion of the grand jire- 
piirationb, his lieutenants and jillies were not idle. 

We have already mentioned the repulse that Oiitram gave to 
his assailants from Lucknow on the 22d of December. He 
taught them a still more severe lesson on the 12th of January. 
Daunted by the handling tliey recch ed on these two occasions, 
the enemy troubled him for some time with only insignificant 
attacks, until the contemptuous exhortations of the Begum, and 
l^eir knowledge of the storm that was brewing for tJicm, led 
them*to make tw<» desperate attacks on’the 21st and 25th of Fe¬ 
bruary, which were of course as unsuccessful as before. Sir 
James now Dcgan to be reinforced, the Artillery and Engineer 
parks began to arrive, and the British very sdon took the ag¬ 
gressive. 

Jung Bahadoor marcheing from Segowlie, cleared Goriick- 
pore ahnost without a blo^, and advanced to the Gogra, defeat¬ 
ing the ‘mutineers on the 5th of February. The passage of the 
Gc^ra was not effected witliout difficulty; but once effected, the 
onward progress was easy; Franks hail driven the foe &om the 
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point. Kowcroftand Sotheby gallantly beld the of tlieGogra 
witli their email detacluneat8» and twice defeated the enemy at 
Chandepore on the 17th of February, and at Phoolpbre on the 
25th of Febxoaiy* 

General Fiwaka for two months abl|f held the frontier of Oude 
from the Gogra to the Ganges. Dividing his force into tihree 
Brigades, he {Misted them respectively, me right in front of 
Azimgurh, the centre on the Goomtee oefore Jounpore^ and the 
left between the Goomtee ai^ Allidiabad, threatening the ^emy^ 
on all points, and, by his manoeuvring, thwarting their design of 
raising the Benares district. On the approach of Jung Bahadoor 
to the Gugra, taking advantage of Koweroft b presence there, he 
moved his whole force to the left, and with his left Brigade at¬ 
tacked the enemy’s rightmost detachments. These h^ been 
troubling the neighbourhood of Allahabad, and threatening to 
inundate the c mntry between it and Benares. The enemy oc¬ 
cupied a {Misition in the strong fort of Kusrutpore; but on the 
approach of their dreatled foe, on the first signs of the moveii|pnt 
on their fianks, and under the pressure of a heavy fire of Artil¬ 
lery, they were routed with great loi>b, and fled to the central 
detsHiments. The enemy were now concentrating on Franks^ 
centre, determined to o]){>o^e the expected invasion. Mahomed 
Hussein, defeated by «1 ung Bahadoor, had collected his force at 
Sultanpore; the insurgent taloukdars occupied the South of. the 
road, hoping to attack the British in ilank on their advance. 
Mendee Hussein, the ruler nominated by the rebel government, 
occupied the Fort of Chanda, on the direct route. Quietly the 
General made his preparations ; as yet, he was unable to stir ; 
ho had been directed on no account to cross the frontier. He 
and the Goorkhas under Jung Bahadoor, were to make a simul- 
taneuus sweej) through Fasteru Oude, but the Goorkhaleader was 
late and General Franks was lot loose. He was directed to ad- 


> anco on 1 Aiekno w. The unsuspecting enemy were still divided 
between Chanda in front, and Waree towards the left of the 
British. Franks ,suddenly marched on Mendee Hussein at 
Chanda, on tho.niorniug of the 19th of February, andth^ cantio^ 
node first tqld the Waree’Chiefs of the British advance. Driving 
tlie foe out of Chanda] and routing them hopelesiljly, wilii the 
loss of six guns, along the Goomtee, Franks fiiced towards 
Waree. His mdve w as perfectly timed. The enemy’s advanced 
patrols were soon seen, out they retired more speedily than th^ 
had advanced; and the Britidi slept on the field of battle. Twen¬ 
ty miles ia front was the pass'of Badhayaa; to secure this was 
all-important. Threatening an attack on Waree, and ^iBrecting 
the collection of supplies at Sumbooa eight miles off, he started 
on thliiiHtnmg of the 19th, and marching^wifikout a halt and 
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leaving Sumbooa £ar behind^ seized tlie pass. On hearing of 
Franks* inarch to Sumbooi^ the enemy had also left Waree, 
an^ pressed forward for Badhayan, but they arrived^ only in 
time to find it already occupi^ by the British. Here he 
collected his force, and prepared for his final attack on the 
enemy who ware now concentrated, with a force of 25,000 men 
and 23 guns, at Sultanpore. Their position was strung, behind 
a Nullah which could not be crossi^ in their neighbourhood, and 
their left protected by the Goomtee. In the front were groves 
innumerable. The General had few Cavalry, but with these 
he managed to drive in the advanced picquots, discionrert the 
enem^, and draw off their attention. Strengthening the Caval¬ 
ry wi^ a small detachment, he led his main force far up the 
left, across the ravine where passable^ and while doing so, re- 
inpined unperceived by reason of the groves. A. shell bursting 
in the midst of the right fiank was about the first intimation the 
enemy'received of the real British attack. The assault and the 
defeat wore simultaneous. The Cavalry and two horsed guns 
alone escaped unscathed. The rest were cut off. The ravines 
and the river were their only resource. On pre8'*wl the Bri¬ 
tish skirmishers and guns. The Enfield fire aud the shrapnel 
told heavily on the retiring foe, who became gradually lost 
amongst the endless ravines 21 out of the 23 guns were cap¬ 
tured. 'The victory was complete. Not p. Ibc darcfi to dispute 
the way: the front of J ung Bahadoor’b march was also clear¬ 
ed. 

While the British forces were thus pom-ing through the land 
of Oude, Central India was offering Sir Hugh liose a field for a 
career of victory, to which scarce a parallel can be found. Ar¬ 
riving in Bombay in October, he had been for two months or¬ 
ganising a force at Mhow, with which to operate towards the 
•I umna. He had s^ceeded in collecting a thurougldy complete 
and efficient division. This he divided into two brigade's. His 
first care was to proceed to Indore with his whole force, and re¬ 
establish ^Holkar’s authority in its normal strcpgtht From 
Mhow* he determined to adv ance in two col iimns. The Ipft, which 
was formed the 1st Brigade, was to clear the Grand Trunk 
Road towards Agra; the other to operate to the right, tcAvards 
Saugor, under the immediate command of the General. The 
left colunm duly advanoed as far as Goona,, while Sir Hugh 
Rose, pushing on Eastwards, disarmed the Bhopal Contingent at 
Sehore, occupied Ratgurh *on the 18th of January, and on the 
3rd of February relieved the beleaguered garrison of Saugor. 
There was a direct road to Jhansie, me first great point of ope¬ 
ration! But then nsould have remained on his right fiank and 
rear the almost impregnable fort of Garacota, which a British 
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force of 11,000 men, with 28 siege guns, had been unable to re« 
ducse in 1818, By the fierceness and rapidity of his operations 
he had already struck terror into the foe. 

Advancing now in two forced marches to the stronghold, he 
drove in the onciny*s advanced parties, and I'apidly took the 
drst steps towards an investment. Terror-sitruck at these signs, 
they evacuated tlie fort Seizing it, and leaving a party un¬ 
der l\Iajor Boilcau to dcniviish it, and weaken itnas tar as pos¬ 
sible, he returned to Saugor, urged on the equipment of the 
Siege Train for the expected operations against Jhansie, and 
dcspatelied Major Orr, with the Hyderabad Cavalry on an ex- 
leiisivc' recQinuiissance. From him he learnt that the ilank of 
the first brigade would be threatened on its direct inarch to 
.lhaiibic by die Foit of (’liandeyree j that on his own road 
there as most impracticable ground, especially on the border 
of tlic Miahghur and Saugoi (li^trict^, where all the passes but 
one were strongly htrtified and occupied in force, lie directed 
the advance of the first Brigade on Chmideyree, wluch itsubsc- 
<iu«ntly stormed on the 17th of March. Sir Hugh Rose start¬ 
ing from Saugor the 27 th of February, feigned to advance 

iigaini^t the ioviified jiusses, coneeiitratiug the enemy’s attention 
tliere bj a fabe advanet with a party under Major Scudamore , 
while his main column dashed tfirough the neglected route by 
Mundi^n-e, turned the line of the. enemy’s detences, and took 
the fon^ of Serai and Marowra: with these passes turned, Sir 
Hugh atKaiiccd on ,1 hankie, and directed the first Brigade, after 
taking (’Irandeyree, to converge thither also, so that he might 
idtju k it with the full strength of his diviMon. 

We will l^a^e the Central India field iorce at this stage of its 
career, and turn to the point to which the e) es of all India were now 
directed—the operations against Lucknow. Very perfect infor¬ 
mation had been receiMil by Sir James Outrun of the designs and 
dercuM\e work'< of the cnein}. Calculating on the British force 
lirst (learing it ^ old districts, the (hide rebels had designed to 
on> elope'tkr whole city in a line of ramparts, which were^to 
ba%e extended along the canal on the South and East, thb river 
<<n the Nt>rt}i, ami the boundary of the city on ih« West. This 
was ol eourbc faulty on tlie principle that all continuous lines 
are faulty, fi*om the extent of front requiring defence, the-oon- 
sequent difficulty of opposing a jioweVful surprise or assault on 
one }>oint, while if one point is forced the whole is in vain. But 
on the advance of the Britiah, a portion only of the canal works 
1^ been eomplcted. A second and interior line was commeoc- 
Allowing the outline of the palatial buildings to th^ East 
jU'th of the K'user Bagh, but of this line also, only tiro 
fiiabhi.d, ^i/., the l^a^t front of the block of build- 
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ings at the Begum’s Kotce, and a line running iVom the Emam- 
hara to the river’s edge outbide the JSlotee MahuL In fact, of 
these two lines of entrenchments, only the portions pcrjiendicu- 
faw to the river were comxdete. The Kaiser Bagh was also to 
be considered the citadel, and was to have a square of ramparts 
surroimdiu" it, but the North face alone was finished. 

Hence there could be little difficulty in deciding on the plan 
of o|>erataons, and there appears to have been but one mind re- 
:gardmg it. The left flank of these ^wo lines must be turned by 
an advance along tlie left bank of the (jrodmtce. The buildings 
leading to the East, the unprotected face of the Kaiser Bagh, 
were to be pierced and stormed in succession, when an entrance 
into the Kaiser Bagh, could be easily efiectod. 

On the 4th of March, General Franks’ arrival placed at Sir 
Colin’s disposal the complement of troiips required for the com¬ 
pletion of the position which the attacking troops were to occu¬ 
py. On the same day the bridge by which tlie flanking division 
was to cross the Goomtee was constructed. On the 6tn the pas¬ 
sage was effected. General Outram commanded. On the 9tii the 
klartinicre was stormed, and General Outram ha\ing advanced, 
and enfiladed the outer line of entrenchments, they were the 
next day evacuated by the enemy and occupied by the British. 
On the 11th, the whole force avlvanccd; General ()utrain to the 
Badshah Bagh and thence to the Iron Bridge, where the second 
line of Ramparts was taken in reverse; .the right of the main 
column occupying the Sccuudra Bagh, the Kiid(|jim Russool, 
and Shah Nujeef; the left btorming tlic Begum’n Kotce, the first 
of tlie palatial huildiiign which eo\ered the Kaiser Bagh. On 
this day. also »Iung Bahadour arrived, aud his troo]»», being plac¬ 
ed between the Ciiicf and the Alum Bagh, eouiph'ted the iinc of 
advance that was thuh to sweep the whole breadth of the city of 
Lucknow. On the liitJi and 13th, tlie advance was continued 
through the buildipgs covering the Kaiser Bagh, up to the, 
Imambarah. This was to be stormed on the next day. A brea<‘h 
was being duly effected in its walls, and a &tofmiug party was 
oi^nised* for the assault. It was designed that this should be 
succeeded by due preparations, and a final aud overwhelming at¬ 
tack on the Kaiser Bagh, which the Highlanders were to storm, 
blit that honor was denied them. As the breach in the Ithani- 
barah was becoming practicable) Brasyer’s Seiklis could not be 
restrained, and with a cheer dashed forward to .tlie attack. The 
enemy fled precipitately, the Scikhs.clun^ to their heels, follow¬ 
ed them into the entrance courts of the Kaiser Bagh, and seized 
them; eAne rushing to the roofs poured a musketry fire on the 
foe within, wliile a few, headed by Major Havelock, dashed into 
the bastioiis to the right, and turned their owu guns on the waver- 

2 x>2 • 
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ing foe outeide. General ^Franks rapidly pushed forwai^ rein- 
forccihents, and fhe Kaiser Bagh^ the citadel, was won. * Next 
day Outram crossed the Iron Bridge, effected a junctio;p 
^th the main column, and captured the posts near the old Re¬ 
sidency entrenchments. For the next three days the column 
went sweeping through the whole breadth of the city, and on 
the 18th hod occupied the whole of it save the suburijs oi the 
Moosa Bs^. Here was to be the final coup: Sir Colin’s design 
wan perfect, and one terrific blow, a crushing pursuit with th^e 
whole strength of the Cavalry, threatened the rebel band. 
General Grant was sent with half the Cavalry to the left bank 
of the Goomtee, to prevent the escape of the enemy in that dircc*- 
tion. The Infantry was to press forward along the main road 
up the right bank of the river, the remainder of the Cavalry 
under Brigadier Campbell was to operate from the left flank, 
from the Alum Bagh direction, and was to charge and pursue 
the foe, keeping them from dispersing to the South. '.On the 
19th the fore* advanced, the Infantry drove the enemy out of 
the Moosa Bagli; Sir llopt* Grant duly guarded the passage of 
the Goomtee, but the foe retired unmolested, retired to harass the 
wearied troops di'ring the many long, tedious, broiling months 
of the hot weather that was rapidly approaching. Bi^adier 
Campbell was nowheic to be seen. His absence was officially 
attributed to his having lost his way. But lus error appears to 
have .savoured of wilfulness. He moved his force in utter disre¬ 
gard of the statements of his guides, in opposition to the protes¬ 
tations and explanations of all to whose information and advice he 
■was bound to listen. But whatever may have been the cause 
of his erratic proceedings, whether they were accidental or 
whether they were worthy of blame, we believe that the mis¬ 
chief wliich resulted from them was incalculable; that to them 
attribulable such organisation as the enemy were enabled to 
maintain, and tlic jicraevemnce and pertinaeity with which they 
still eaiTied on a guerilla warfare with the British. 

With Lucknow once taken, there was no time lost in imme¬ 
diate preparation^ for securing its possession by the construction 
of an efficiciit fort. The Chief Engineer selected the site of the 
Mutchi Bhawn, and fhe trace of the work embrased that build¬ 
ing and the large Imambarah, and was carried down to the 
rh er’s edge, thus securing complete command and possession of 
the stone bridge. A line of defences was also constructed on the 
basis of the old Residency entrenchments, continued however 
so as to command the Iron bridge. Lines of broad ];oads were 
also laid out connecting these two works to one anotlilr, and to 
the most imjiortant military points of the city, such as th^ Char 
Bagh bridge. These wori^ were anremittingly earned ob, qu- 
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til tlielr completion set free the eervices of some 6,000 men who 
would otherwise have been required for the occupation of the 
pity« but ‘whom the Chief could now dispose of for other pur¬ 
poses. 

With these defences, and an expert!on of Sir Hope Grant in 
the*' direction of Seetapore, end tiie operations for the capture of 
Lucknow. The enemy driven out of the city retired chiefly in 
two directions, towards Bohilcund, and towards the North of 
Oude, where*tbey gradually separated into parties detached over 
the whole length and hreadth of the province.. 

The concentration of the troops at Lucknow had led to des¬ 
perate attempts on the part of the enemy to create a diversion 
by attacks on the districts which were denuded of troops. The 
whole line of the Grand Trunk Road, ai\d that of the Jounpore and 
Goruckpore frontiers, were again threatened; but the most seri¬ 
ous disturbance was towards Azimgurh. Here the small force, 
left foj* the protection of the district, had been compelled to con¬ 
fine itself to tlie city; and a party which went to their relief 
from Benares was nearly equally hard pushed. A strong force 
was accordingly despatched thither from Lucknow, undcr»Gc- 
neral Lugard, whilst tlie advance of the Ghoorka force towards 
Fyzabad, on their route back to their own laud, would, it wa» 
expected, ease Brigadier liowcroft, who was strongly pressed 
on the Gogra. Gn the 11th (xcucral Lugard encountered a 
strong force of the enemy near Jounpore, .and defeated them 
with the loss of their guns. On the 15tli, he drove them out 
of Aiiimgurh, again capturing all their guns. No rest was giv¬ 
en to the enemy. A pursuing column had been organised under 
Brigadier Douglas, who uuieleiitingly pursued the Ibe, turned 
their retreat into a precipitate flight, and chased them to tlic 
banks of the river, which, however, the principal object of pur¬ 
suit, Koer Singh, was enabled to cross, by means of boats kept 
ready for him by retainers whom he had left there. In the pur¬ 
suit five more guns and thirty elejihaiits were taken. 

The advance of the enemy towards the Doab and Grand 
Trunk Road had been defeated by .Seaton and Sliowers at 
Khaiflchur on the Ganges o])])Osite Futteghur, and at J’inahui 
on the Chund>ul, South of Agra. These fights were on the 8th 
and 13th of Mar^. 

Lugard*s division having been given the duty of tranquilliz¬ 
ing the old provinces tb the East of Oude, it remained for the 
Chief to reconquer Kohilifund, the only other portion of our 
trans-Ganges districts in which the enemy were in force. The 
project for this campaign was a combined movement of three 
ibtoesp converging on Bareilly; Walpcde’s division was to advance 
from Lucknow vift Shajehanpore; General Penny wa^to cross 
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the Cfftiij'cs at Nudowlee, and marching through tJie Budaon dis¬ 
trict, join Wal|>ole at AIeran|H)ri‘ Kutra, on which Sir Colin 
would take the command of the Ibrce; while Brigadier G-eneral 
tJohos was to sweep ftouthwards from Koorkee, through Morada- 
ba<l. All these parties met with strong opposition. 

l*enny’H force, immediately after the passage of the Gang^, 
Was surprised at Kukerowlee, on the 301h of April, and the Ge¬ 
neral was killed, but the enemy were defeated and the desired 
junction at Aferanpore Kutra was effected. «. 

(icneral Walpole’s force was iinmolcsled until it reached the 
neiglibourhoixl ol'Kiiodamovr, w here Xirput Singh, a rebel Chief, 
threat(uie<l the column irom his fort of Koya. In an attempt 
to storm the place, the Briti^h suffered se\erely, and it was not 
entered until after the interval of a night, during which it 
had been evacuated by the enemy. Walpole advancing to¬ 
wards Shajehanpore, again encountered the enemy at Sirsie, 
where turning their lel’t, he defeated them with great 
slaughter, euptiiriug their Artillery. On the 25th he was 
joined by the (’omraander-in-t'hief who had operated from Fut- 
tehgjiur, and the fi)rce advanced on Bareilly, through Shaje- 
han]>ore, where a d( tachinciit was left; and on reaching Meran- 
pore Kutra, was joined hy General Penny’s force, now under 
command of Brigadier Jor.es of the C/arabineers. 

Meanwhile Brl^adiev General Jones of the 60th Rifles had 
initialed a ino>t brilUant little cainiMiign. On the 17th of 
April crossing the Ganges at Khaukhul, opposite Hurdwar, he 
found the cnetn\ prepared to receive him; turning their left, 
he dro\o them out of the 'ferai, then let loose the Cavalry, and 
]mrsuiiig the foe with great slaiighler, captured all their Artil- 
lerv, and allowing them no halt, caused the evacuation of the 
fort oi' Fnttehgnrh near Xujeohahad. On the 21st, lie advanced 
to N iijeenah, and crossed the canal, and, by his speed, surpris¬ 
ed the enemy, sin<l tliwarted them m their attempt to take up 
the ])0!'ition which they had eiidenlly intended to occupy, but 
lor which the\ wf‘re too late. They drew up fronting the town 
of Xujeonah, witli a capal in their owm front, their left resting 
on a bridge over it, their right in a tope, and the whole line at 
an angle wdth the eunal. At the passage of the noad o^er the 
canal wtis a second bridge; against this, live guns were planted* 
Ijcaving the ffrst Stnkhs to sw'cep down the right, (the British 
right) of the canal, tlic guns coloring the bridge were charged 
hy tlie main eohuiin and taken, the force pressed to the left, and 
attacking the enemy's right, and turning it,, changed front to the 
right, sweeping down the enemy'e. line, towards the canal, and 
eutrinjjr off* tlieir eoinmunications with the towrn of Nujeenah. The 
juq^Hmif the Seikh", and the capture of the guns at the bridge 
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on tlie enemy’s left, completed the victory; 15 guns were taken, 
and the eilemy were scattered to the winds. Uis progress wns 
than almost unmolested. Bijnore was re-occupied, and Feroze 
Shah, who had defeated the troops of the friendly Rajali of 
Jiampore, was cowed into evacuating Moradabad, which he had 
ori^nally designed to defend, but wmch the British now entered 
witfiout oppesition. On the 5th and 6th of May, tlie Chief and 
(xeneral Jon^ approached and entered Bareilly from opposite 
sides, not without meeting strong opposition, but, of course, 
hopelessly defeating the enemy. The advailce of the Cliief had 
left the little garrison at Shalijehanjiure exposed to the attack of 
those iiarties of the enemy which had been hovering on the 
Hanks of the main column, and which took adsautoge of its at¬ 
tention being occupied with Bareilly 1 a> threaten Shalijehanpure 
in* force. 'Ihe garrison retired into the jail, and was invested. 
General Jones wa& sent to its relief. On the llUiofMay he 
approached the city. Concentrating his column towards the 
bridjge of boats, he swept tlie whole of ith vicinity with his 
Artillery, and poured a fire of shells on the neighbouring fort 
and buildings for two hours; leading to an iiiuuolusted passage of 
tlie bridge, and tlirough the city. On debouching from the city, 
the cnem^, whose chief strength lay in Cavalry, shewed signs of 
accepting the challenge to combat, but the Artillery and the Bn- 
Helds of the skirmishers caused them to.retreat to iMohiimdee. 
Shuhjehaupore was thus relieved. On the 18tli, f I ones was joined 
by the Chief, and was then despatched to ojierate against the 
stronghold of Mohumdec. Hepulsiug a body of the enemy on 
the 14th, he pushed on hi pursuit, and next day entered the 
fort, driving the rebel force to tlie otlier side of the Goomtee. 
Thus ended the eampalgii of Kohilcund, resulting in the paci¬ 
fic re-occupation of the old districts of the Jsorth West. In Go- 
ruckpore, liowcroft had gained two decisive victories over the 
•enemy at Amorha on the 17th of Aiiril, and at Niiggur near 
Bustec on the 29th. To the North of the Gapges, all was now 
id the hands of the Civil officers save the newly, acejuired pro¬ 
vince* of Glide. , 

In ^ntrak India, Sir Hugh Rose was gloriously vindicating 
the Brmsh cause. We left him about to concentrate on Jliansie. 
He Arrived before it with the 2nd Brigade on tlie ^ 1st of March. 
0*1 the 25th tlie 1st Brigade joined him from Chandeyree, which 
fort it had stormed on the 17th. Ills first and immediate step 
was to surround the place* with small camps of Cavalry. A 
semaphore was also erected on a ooiiimandiug mound, whence 
the movements of the enemy could be signalled through the 
whole camp. Having made a thorough reconnaissance he de¬ 
cided thus. The Ibrt was iiuprcgiial'le on the West, On the 
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other two, uid part of the South frout, it waa eurrounded 
W the city. The city wall etarted from the middle of the 
South front, and ran at right angles to it unl^ it react^ 
a mound, whence it circled away to the East. Hence the 
South of the fort, and the East face of the city, flank¬ 
ed each other, while at the mound mentioned, a bastion 
flank e d the East and South faces of the city, where also 
the palace was located. The mound therefore was to be the 
chief point of attack. Two ridges lying near the cantoipnonts 
to the South, afforded natural sites for the operations of the 
right and left attacks. On these, batteries were duly placed. 
The main objects of the batteries were 

Ist. To shell the bastion, and South face of the city. 

2ud. To enfilade the South face of the city. 

3rd. To breach the South face of the city near the bastion.^ 

4th. To dismantle the commanding works of the fort, and 
to shell it. 

On the 25th, the first batteries opened fire. The results were 
nerfcctly successful, excepting that it became evident, that the 
brCUches would b practicable only for escalade. For an 
escalade therefore all the preparations were made, and it was*to 
have been carried out on the 30th of March, but the approach 
of a relieving force, under the command of Tantia Topee, from 
across the Betwa, necessitated that it should be deferred until 
tills army had been discomfited. On the Ist of April Sir Hugh 
Rose routed it; on the 3rd, he stormed Jhansie. The city was 
cairied by escalade at the mound, and at the breach in the South 
face, and the palace was immediately afterwards attacked and cap** 
tured; with the loss of the palace the enemy knew that thmr 
case was hopeless. There was a universal flight from city and 
fort. The outlying and surrounding Cavalry camps here came 
into play. The pursuit and interruption of fugitives was unceas- 
iig. But the Ranee effected her escape, and fled to the North 
East. 


Thus was struck the greatest blow that could be felt in Cen¬ 
tral India, An immediate pursuit towards Calpce, would have 
been a fitting termination to the campaign, but it was mt feasi¬ 
ble. . The force was isolated. To secure the terfitorwihrough 
which it had* passed was essential to the permanent nenefit of 
the deeds which had been done. Thes co-operation of the'Raj- 
pootana and Madras columns was necessary. Hence General 
Rose was detained for some three weeks at Jhansic, but duriWg 
this period he employed his Cavalry under Gall and Orr in 
recomn^tering the country on both sides of the Betwa, on the 
ro^ to Rooneh and Calpee; and* in the course of these fccon- 
xuussances, many a brilliant ^kinnish was fought, aud the fort of 
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Loiharee was ettormcd. To cover Sir Hugh’s left, and to pro¬ 
tect Jhansde from Kotah and Bundelcundj Brigadier Smith 
^vanced from Ri^pootana to Goona. The right had been al¬ 
ways tolerably protected. General Whitlock’s Brigade, which 
had, as already mentioned, relieved Dumoh, had held the Jub- 
bulpore districts throughout the crisis. After the fall of Jhan- 
sie, Whitlock had advanced, and defeating the enemy first at 
■Jeeghun near Sojanoer in the Chutterpore district of Bundel- 
ound, had fought an action with the Banda Nawab in front of 
his own city, and routing him with great slaughter, had recap¬ 
tured Banda on the 19th of April. The whole rebel force was 
now concentrated near Calpee, and now that Brigadier Smith 
was apjjroaching Goona, General Hose had instructions convey¬ 
ed to Whitlock to move his 2nd Brigade to the left to Mhow, 
a town to the East of Jhaiisie, thus better protecting the right 
efrhis own advance to Caljice, and also the rear of General 
Whitlopk’s position. Thc-^c arrangements being completed. 
Sir Hugh would not wait for his reinforcements, but started 
against Calpce on the 25 th of April. On the Jhansie side 
V of Calpee was the town of Koonch. Here the enemy de^er- 
mkied on making their first stand, and threw up strong en¬ 
trenchments. These in the usual manner were nullified by a 
fiank movement. Sir Hugh Rose turning their right, swept 
down the line of defences, and through the town, and halting his 
Infantry there, sent the Artillery and Cavidry in l)Ul•^ult to¬ 
wards Calpee. 

As soon as his men were sufficiently rested. Sir Hugh hasten¬ 
ed to follow up the enemy. On the 15th of May, the first Bri¬ 
gade was before Calpce; tlie second Brigade was kept niov cable 
at Etawah 5 miles off until the 19th, when it joined the 
Brigade and the force became concentrated, Maxwell’s Brigade 
* from Cawnpore co-operated from the left bank of the Jumna; 
and in order that the combination might be more cftecti\e, the 
position taken by Rose’s Force was not to the South, but to tlie 
East of Calpee, its right resting on the river. J3y this position, 
hoVever, 4he communication with the rear Avas cot offj and the 
road to Jaloun and the West was open to the enemy. , 

.The rebels were bolder and more skilful than hitherto. They 
threw up a series of entrenchments in which they took good ad¬ 
vantage of the features of the ground. But the opening of the 
batteries on the 18th, and the vertical fire, caused their evacua¬ 
tion. On the 22nd, they made a most fierce and desperate at¬ 
tack on the right of the British. For five hours there was almost 
a hand to hand struggle, and the enemy did at last break through 
the Infantry, and come at the guns. But they were too late. 
The camel corps had arrived that install 1; and dismounting and 
Maxcb, 1859. < ^ £ 
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forming line, the rifles dashed with a cheer at the charging foe, 
and drove them back headlong over the ground by which they 
bad advanced. The 3rd Cavalry at the same time charging up. 
with Sir Hugh at their head, ended the contest. The enemy » 
re-entered Calpee thoroughly beaten. They were now hopeless; 
i!nd before next morning the Hanee and her companions were 
evacuating Calpee. That morning the advance on the enemy’s 
position was made. Such of the foe as attempted to hold it 
were driven out, and the rout was more thorough, the pursuit 
more unrelenting, than any that had occurred during the war. 

Thus fell Calpee on the 23rd of May, and the tall had been 
looked forward to as the last blow of the campaign; but the 
struggle was not yet over. The enemy had one more curd to 
play. Though Scindia was known to be resolute in his ad¬ 
herence to the Britibh ‘cause, it was equally w eil known that 
tlie sympathies of his military followers were with tlic re¬ 
bels. Tantia Topee had been for long workinj; a band of emisi> 
saries, and un Icrmiiiing the fidelity of the (iwalior men to their 
Chief; in fact it is now known to be more than probable that 
he^ had himself b "tn (or some time in disguise at (rwalior, per¬ 
sonally couductint. the intrigue. To march on Gwalior, to beir.e 
the fort, with or without Scindia’fe co-operation, to raise the 
Mahratta country, on the pretext of its allegianee to a higher 
than Scindia, the Peshwa—buch was the pioject devised by the 
Jhansic llanee and Tantia Topee. 

On the Ibt of June, the fugitive force reached the neighbour¬ 
hood of Gwalior, and called on Scindia to join them; on his refu¬ 
sal, they advanced on his fort and capital. Scindia gallantly drew 
out his forces in line ol battle to oppose them, but Tantia’s emis¬ 
saries had done their work. The hostile airay of the Gwalior 
troops was a mockery. Firing over the heads of the advancing 
enemy, they at last threw down their arms, and rushed with a 
welcome to their Calpee brethren. The fraternization was com- 
plete. Scindia fled with a faithful few of his Body Guard to 
Agra. 

Jmmodiate.ly after the fall of CaJpee, a pursuing colamn under 
Colonel .Robertson had been sent after the fugitives, and had 
followed them up to* Indorkec. The great jiarkof the Central 
India force was to have followed in due time, when Whitlock 
‘'hould ha\e occupied Calpee, but the news of the defectkin of 
tiie Gwalior troops hastened matters. A concentration from 
three sides was directed. Rose hastened with his force from the 
East, Brigadier Smith with his jiortiou of tlie Rajpootana force, 
was ordered up from Goona, by the main road from the South, 
jdiilc troops from Agra were to co-operate from the North. On 
Kylpg Gwalior, Scindia joined Sir Hugh Rose’s force. On 
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the 16tli of June, the forceh were before Gwalior. Smith had 
driven in the advanced parly on the Bombay road, Bose had 
defeated the main force of the enemy at the cantonments whidi 
now occupied, and the Hussars coming on the enemy’s camp 
rode through and through, inflicting a crushing lesson. On the 
18th, the ^vance was made. It was a triumphal march. Tlie 
enemy made no flight. The Jhansic Banco was killed. Gun 
after gun, battery after battery, were taken with a cheer. 
Scindia was Reinstated in his palace. The fort was found eva¬ 
cuated. On the 19th, Jsapier was off in pursuit. On the 21st, 
with a small body of Cavalry, and a troop of Artillery, he came 
on the enemy 10,000 strong with 25 guns, drawn up to oppose 
him at Joura. There was no delay or hesitation. With a charge 
at the flank, the little force were on the foe; the Artillery pour¬ 
ed in a f-ma^liing fire enfilading their line; the enemy wavered; 
dewn swejit the Cavalry at full speed, and the foe broke and fled in 
frantic rout. The energy of the pursuit and of the slaughter 
was without parallel. It surpassed Agra and (’aljiec. The whole 
of the enemy’s Artillery was taken. This ended the campaign. 
The remnant of the rebels fled towards Rajpootana, where kliey 
have ever since been hunted ruthlessly by Roberts’ detach¬ 
ments. 

As these pursuits, though harassing to the troops employed, 
cannot be considered as any longer playing an important part in 
the war, or exercising any influence on •the struggles carried 
oil elsewhere, we will antici])ate events and at om c conclude the 
subject of the Central India Campaign, by briefly showing the 
wanderings of the fugitive rebels, and the measures adopted for 
their discomfiture. On the 27t*h of June, the enemy were at 
Hindown, half way between Gwalior and Jcypore; there they 
se])aTated into several parties, some to the North and South, but 
the largest portion under Tantia Topee struck towards Jeypore 
to the West. General Roberts had however marched from Niissee- 
rabad towards that city ; and therefore on nearing it and hearing 
of his approach, the enemy fled Soutliw'ards towards Tonk. This 
tdwn the)i plundered, and besieged its Chief in his fort ofRamgiirh. 
On hearing, however, of the advance of Holmes, wli« had been 
detached with Roberts’ Cavalry in pursuit, they raised the siege 
oh the 9th of July, fled Eastwards to the Cliignbul, and then 
moved up its banks Southwards towards Oodeypore. 

On this the second Brigade at Neemuch moved North, and 
heading the rebels, enabled Roberts to catch and defeat them 
twice, first at Saujanecr on the 8th of August, and next at Ko- 
haleea on the 14th of August. Thus checked to the South, 
they Ped to the East, and attacking the Chief of Jhahra Puttun, 
seized his fort and guns on the 27th of August. Threatened 
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from the East by Brigadier Smith and from the West b^ General 
Roberts, Tantia struck South to Oojein. Here within two 
marches of Indore, he was met on the 13th of Sepiember, b^ 
General IVBchell from Mhow, and defeated with the loss of all his 
^ns, some 26 or 30. Beating up North East, he passed Briga* 
dfer Smith, and captured the fort of Esagurh. Here he was hem¬ 
med in by three forces; astruggling to break through, he was 
again twice defeated by Miehefi, on the 10th and 19th of Octo¬ 
ber ; till hopeless of gaining his object of penetrating the Deccan 
he turned to tlie North, hid himself for a time in the deserts of 
Bikaneer, and then in disgui«e and with a very small body of fol¬ 
lowers fled to the Chiindeyrce jungles on the Western frontier 
of Bundclcund, where he is now Bupjiosed to be. 

The rebels who had defeat^ by Dugard at Azimgurhy 

and chased to the Ganges by Douglas, having successfully cross¬ 
ed the river, created much alarm under Kocr Singh’s IcadersMp 
at Shahabad and the neighbourhood of the Trunk Road; but tlie 
most ordinary arrangements successfully drove them out of their 
vaunted jungles, and cleared the districts. Kocr Singh’s death 
i|pt/i little aided th-* pacific solution of any dlfiScnlties that exist¬ 
ed there. 

Oude alone was left to be dealt with by the Coramander-in- 
Chief. Jt was full of an insurgent and warlike population, who 
held the whole country, but t!»e chief fort'es of the enemy were 
a party to the North West, under uien who were attached to 
the Delhi and fanatic Mussulman cause; to the North East un¬ 
der the Nana and the Begian ; and to the South East under the 
Oude Talookdars. The leading political spirit among the Hin¬ 
doos of Oude, Man Sinirli, had tendered his allegiance, and was 
now besieged at Fyzabad by a rebel force. 

To secure the country near Ijuckuow, and between it and 
Cawnpore, was the Chiefs first care. Accordingly General 
Grant was despatched first on the Seetapore road; where he de¬ 
feated the Fyzabad Moulvie on the 13th of April at Baree. He 
then cleared the'right of the Lucknow and Cawnpore road, tak¬ 
ing the fort of DoondeaKliera on the 10th of May,an<iidefeatirfg 
the forces“under Bence Madho on the 12th, at Sirsee, thus quieted 
the Oonao district. He then returned to Lucknow,«and proceeded 
to strike at theitOnly remaining body of the enemy who troubled the 
neighbourhood. These were posted at Nawabgunge, two marches 
from Lucknow on- the Fyzabad road. Placing an advanced deta/sh- 
ment under Colonel Purnell at Chinhpt to watch their proceedings. 
General Grant gradtially assembled a strong force thei;e, and on 
the night of the 12th of June, advanced against the enemy. 
Their position was strong; they were more desperate than 
lilthefto, and they were ably commanded. But the consummate 
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courage and determination of the British, rather than any 
etrategy, carried all before them. The enemy repeatedly en¬ 
deavored‘to turn the flanks, but were repulsed with heavy lose. 

‘"She British changed the guns. The Gliazees stood firm to the 
shock, and were killed to a man. Finally by sheer superiority 
of fire and of courage, the British drove the enemy off the fiefid, 
with great slaughter and the loss of ^1 their guns. 

Thus clearing the districts in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Lucknow, apd placing detachments on the various roads round 
it, Sir Hope Grant proceeded to the relief of Fyzabad. On his 
progress he secured and garrisoned Durriabad, and posted corps 
at various points on the road, especially at Nawabgunge, a large 
villace where the roads diverge to Fyzabad and the North East. 
By riie beginning of August Man Singh was relieved, and 
the rebels retired to Sultanpore, the* scene of Franks’ victory. 
Horsford pursued the enemy to the banks of the Goomtee, but 
was unable to cross it from want of boats. Moving troops East¬ 
wards* from Lucknow, Grant sent reinforcements t6 Horsford on 
the 16th and 19th of August, and joined him personally on the 
22nd. Boats still being unprocurable, he determined on cr^sipg 
the river without them. The Artillery being posted so as to 
clear the site of the passage, the troops began to cross on the 
25th, and on the 27th of August the whole force was on the 
right bank of the Goomtee. On the 28th Grant defeated the 
enemy. The next day tlie district was clear. 

The diminution of troops, and their withdrawal to the East, 
caused the enemy to threaten Lucknow from the West. On 
which Eveleigh, leaving his camp at Nawabgunge, twice defeat¬ 
ed them at Mohan, on the 4th and 8th of August. On Grant’s 
departure from Fyzabad, the enemy threatened, from the 
North, the post between it and Lucknow, Durriabad ; but 
Chamicr first defeated the insurgent talookdars at Rudowlee 
on the 31st of August; on the 18th of September Major Hume 
advancing to the (Jogra routed a large force which was attempt¬ 
ing to cross; and again, on the 6th of October, drove back two 
detachments which were endeavoring to repeat tl»e attempt. 

While Sir Hoi>e Grant thus formed a cordon from Lucknow to 
Fyzabad, aiyi thence to Sultanpore, Brigadier Berkeley was 
taking the first steps towards completing the portion wanting of 
the* circle, by closing in between Allahabad and Sultanpore. 
lie point of the wedgft had been long driven in at Soraon, and 
at length, in the middle of Julj^ advancing from that town Ber¬ 
keley captured the forts of Dehaignand Sirouland subsequently 
extended his force to Pcrtabgurh. Still further to the East, Row- 
croft advanced up the Gogra, after defeating the enemy on 
five different occasions, and cleared Goruckpore up to Fyzabtvd 
and Bustee. 
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Thus a chain of posts was established from Lucknow to Fyza- 
bad in the North, Lucknow to Cawnpore on the West, Fyzabad 
to Allahabad on the East, and the Ganges on the Sou^. In 
October the country to the West began to be cleared, from Luch» 
now forces advanced to Sundeela where two severe actions 
were fought on the 6th and 7th of October, and on the 21st 
the neighbouring fort of l^rwah was taken ; while from Rohil- 
cund a column under Brigadier Troup advanced Eastward into 
Oude, towards Seetapore. ^ 

In November the Chief started for the campaign against the 
insurgents between the G{)gra and the Ganges, These were in 
two bodies. One under Kajah Lai Madho Singh at Amcthee 
to the We&t of Pertabgurh, the other under Bence Madho at 
Shunkerpore, which lay further South towards the Ganges. 
Hastening himself to Pertabgurh, he directed the convergence 
on Amcthee of Grant from Sultanporc, and Wcihcrall fioia 
Soraon. In this progress Wctherall executed one of tlie most 
brilliant feats of the war, in the capture of the fort of Bampore 
Kussia. With this cxi'eption theese operations were efteeted al¬ 
most ^without opposr ion. The liajali surrendered; his guns were 
taEcn; lus fort was destroyed. The three columns then pro¬ 
ceeded to Shunkerpore and on the 15th occupied the ground 
to its North, East and .South. Brigadier Eveleigh was to have 
occupied the West; but he was detained by the difficulties of the 

§ round and the opposition of the enemy. On the 8th he had 
efeated them at Morar Mow, and on the 9th he had taken the 
fort of Simree, but tliosc operations delayed and prevented his 
sharing in the investment of Shunkerpore. Consequently it was 
evacuated during the night, and the enemy fled to Doondea 
Khera, but not unmolested. On the road thither they were met 
and defeated by Eveleigh with the loss of three guns. On the 
evacuation of Shunkerpore, WetheraU’vS Brigade was sent back 
to Fyzabad, to commence the passage of the Gogra, and to ini¬ 
tiate the operations on the other side of that river. Grant 
was sent by for^'ied marches to Boy Bareilly, to intercept 
Benee MaJho^ should bis flight be to the North. Qn hear* 
ing* of the 4 , real direction of his course, the Chief and Eve¬ 
leigh surrounded him at Doondea Khera. On the 24th they 
attacked him, completely routed him, and took all his guns. 
•Eveleigh’s, Wetherall’s, and Pinckney’s (the Pertabgurh) Bri¬ 
gades then went through the length and breadth of the land, rou^d 
which the cordon had been forpied, demolishing forts, and esta¬ 
blishing the police and civil power. While the Chief was thus 
settling the country to the East of Lucknow; Brigadier Troup, 
havii^ advanced from Bohilcund, attacked the rebel talpok- 
dare mi^the neighbourhood of Seetapore, capturing Mithowlee on 
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the 8th, and defeating liie enemy at Mehndee on the 18th of 
November. These operations cleared and quelled the country 
Jbo the South of the Gojpra and West of Imcknow, while Be- 
Madho was driven from the Ba-st across the Gogra, by the 
columns under Gordon, Carmichael, and Horsford, who, as the 
Chief describes it, successively took up the running. 

Wetherall’s Brigade, crossing the^‘ (iogra at Fyzabad, joined 
Bowcroft’s dolumn, and General Grant a'ssumed command of the 
whole. Imroediately after the passage of the river, he en¬ 
countered and defeated a strong Ibrce of the enemy under the 
Gonda Rajah and Mehndee Hussein, dispersing them, some up 
the Doab, others to the North of the Raptec. Advancing himself 
to Goinla, he detached Roweroft to the right across the liaptee; 
so that the two columns should command the whole space be¬ 
tween the (xogra and the Hills, and oppose any attempt of the 
efteiny to turn tlieir flank and enter Goruckporc, Tirhoot, or the 
c>ther Soutli Eusslern di'^tricts. The Chief, detaching Eveleigh to 
the West to co-operate with Troup, (an operation during which 
he ca])tured the fort of Omeriah) advanced with the remainder 
of the moveable forces towards Byran Ghat, on tlie Gogra ojN 
posite Secrora. The fugitive Benee Madho with his force was 
on the opposite side. An order to Sir Hope Grant to move from 
Gonda to Secrora, claused their immediate departure and cleared 
the front of the Brilish troops. Calculating however that the 
construction of a bridge would be the loYiger of the two opera¬ 
tions to get to Secrora, he left a Brigade undei Purnell at the Ghat 
to make the bridge there at greater leisure, and himself march¬ 
ed down the right bank to Fyzabad, crossed there, and up the 
left to Gonda and Secrora. 

With himself at Secrora, Roweroft across the Raptee, and 
Grant occupying the intervening space, the whole force moved 
forward, the right slowly almost acting as a pivot, tlieleftsweep- 
ing up the Doab. Advancing to Barcitch, the Chief dro\ e be¬ 
fore him the Begum who had been at Bondee, and the Is ana at 
Bareitch. 'rheiice the Chief advanced to NanparaP, and first clearing 
tRe country between it and the Gogra, taking two Strong forts by 
the shTeer force of vertical fire, he then marched raf)idly^o Banlfee 
to the NorcbWest on the confines of Nepaul, and surprizing 
the camp of the rebels, defeated them with great slaughter, 
driving them across the Raptec into Nepaul. Roweroft, similar¬ 
ly •having stormed Toolseepore, had driven Bala Rao into the 
country of our allies. Aijd thus Oude was cleared of all who 
still clung by choice or necessity to the rebel cause. Thus was 
it brought about that, as Lord Clyde expressed it, there was 
“no Jlongcr even the vestige of rebellion in the province of 
* Oude.” 
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In less than two years, one of the most gigantic rebellions 
conceivable had been crushed; one of the most stupendous wars 
on record terminated by the universal victory of the one party, 
the utter prostration of the other. It would be almost blas¬ 
phemous not to acknowledge that the hand of Providence was 
manifest, every day and every hour, in the events that deve¬ 
loped this result, manifest incontrovertibly in circumstances 
that no human knowledge or wisdom could have ef^cted; mani¬ 
fest also, in the unexampled wisdom and conduct it evoked in 
men, on whose actions in a worldly point of view depended the 

f ood or evil progress of the war. John Lawrence held the 
*unjab, kept back* the wild tribes of Afghanistan, whose 
bands were mustering in Cabul for the invasion of India; 
and forced Wilson to the storm of Delhi. Henry Lawrence, 
with a wisdom that surmounted the dictates of mere military 
rules, organised those plans, by which the myriads of Oude 
were attracted by the magnet of Lucknow, and kept there 
almost idle and harmless, until the resources of British pow¬ 
er began to be developed, and the crisis was })as8ed. Mac- 
phekson and Dav'dson, by the force of personal character 
and influence, and the assistance of wisely chosen ministers, 
held firm to the British cause, the most imjiortant Hindoo and 
the most powerful Mussulman Court in India, and through them, 
prevented the rebellious soldiery of Bengal being joined by the 
independent States of Hindostan, and their brethren of Madras 
and Bombay. We doubt whether any one of all these impor¬ 
tant operations could have been successfully efiected by any 
other man in India or in the world than he to whose lot Pro¬ 
vidence had assigned the duty—with these exceptions. We be^ 
lieve that Mr. Montgomery could have held the Punjab; we 
believe that Sir Henry Lawrence was fitted for any position at 
any period of the crisis. 

Another actor in the Drama has shewn a capacity and a com¬ 
bination of endowments which preclude the possibility of limit¬ 
ing the sphere of his influence and action. As Statesman, Diplo¬ 
matist, Administrator, General, or Soldier, Sir Jamess OutraiSi 
holds a place second to none. But he arrived too late to* influ¬ 
ence .the crisis to the* degree to which it was aflected by those 
whom we have already named. 

To their character and conduct must be chiefly ascribed the 
successful issue of the struggle, while yet unaided from Eng¬ 
land. The powers which they swayed and influenced were the 
most fflgantic; the • evils which they af-erted would have been 
overwhdming, they would have multiplied ten-fold the difficul¬ 
ties with which Lord Clyde had to contend. They weie the 
statesmen of the crisis, but look at the executive. Glance at the 
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innumerable instances of men rising to the emergency, evinc¬ 

ing character and conduct which it was out of all reasonable cal¬ 
culation to expect. 

•Brasyer, by his dauntless courage and incomparable tact, se¬ 
cured the loyalty of his Seikhs, and saved the fort of Allahabad. 
Neill initiated that tone of decision and dash which broke the 
neck of the rebellion on the Ganges, saved Benares, and secur¬ 
ed AUahabsCd. Havelock—^we need not speak of him, nor yet 
of the grand and heroic Nicholson. Eyre, by consummate skill 
and perfect soldiership, saved Behar from insurrection. Vena¬ 
bles, with his retainers, and Longden, with Us handful of the 
loth, held the frontier of Jounpoor and Azimgurh against coimt- 
less foes. Fulton was the defender of Lucknow. Crommelin 
has inaugurated a new era in subterranean warfare. Baird Smith 
Uanned, and Taylor carried out, the design for the capture of 
H^lhi, and shewed how parallels and zigzags may be dispensed 
with, and batteries can he built in theHeeth of the fire of an 
unweakened foe. Hodson, tlie author of our new Cavaliy, was 
unequalled as a Commander of Horse, as a leader in partisan 
warfare. Tombs worked his six pounders against siege guns, as 
Artillery was never worked before. Bose, with a couple of Bri¬ 
gades, conquered the whole of Central India from Indore to the 
Jumna. Roberts has shewn how to baffle and thwart a fugi¬ 
tive, desperate, and ubiqmtous foe. Napier has shewn himself 
the skilful En^eer of the operations- at Tjucknow, and 
the intrepid leader in the most crushing pursuit of the war. 
No other army, no other country, could produce so illustrious 
a band, could display such fertility in men ready for any emer¬ 
gency. 

But, with all these deeds, with all these glorious lieutenants, 
we believe that the magnificent result which has been now ob¬ 
tained, would not have existed but for the wisdom of the tac¬ 
tics which Lord Clyde adopted throughout the campaign, and 
the resolution with which he adhered to them in spite of all 
cavil and opposition. Grandly confident in the high courage 
of his men, tlioroughly assured of the terror with which the 
enemy were inspired, he scornfully avoided the disjpiay of the 
we, when the only gain would be to enhance the other., He 
uesigned to overwhelm and crush the enemy completely and 
thorejughly. He had planned one great coup of destruction at 
Lucknow, but he was foiled in its execution by the conduct of 
Brigadier Campbell. Aroupd the enemy, then escaped and dis¬ 
persed, he organized his stupendous cordon of posts, concentrat¬ 
ing firom which, and forcing all minor and local influences to yield 
to the. grand end, he has swept all signs of rebellion from the 
land. 
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We know that his ojMrations have not generally met with the 
admiralion which we believe them to deserve. We are aware 
that he is taxed with adhering to large and slow,^ at the expense 
of numerous and quick, operations; with keeping troops idle 
when they might be well and usefully employed; with destroy¬ 
ing the prestige of British intrepidity by allowing the enmy to 
run riot and unmolested, in Bohilcund and other localities, so 
that even our friends and allies began to despair of‘our success. 

Let us analyze this. There certainly had been a period in 
the war when one great object in all the fighting was to obtain 
and secure the support of every possible firiend and ally, and to 
establish the morme of our invincibility in the field. But that 
time had elapsed. The turn of the crisis was over. It was still 
very pleasant and desirable to have regiments of friendly na¬ 
tionalities in our coiqis d’arm6c. But their importance was 
not so great as heretofore. It was become more essential to pro¬ 
gress towards the thorough extinction of the rebellion, than 
to defer to friendly but crude opinions. It was no longer 
necessary to vindicate the irresistible superiority of British 
coinrage. The Btitish advance was the certain signal of Bri¬ 
tish victory. Native and crude views of warfare, fruitless dash 
and daring, endless repetitions of honorable but empty vic¬ 
tories, must give place to the wisdom of strategic war, to the 
skilful application of means to the end. The contest was 
with an enemy who wanted not to fight but to harass—to )|^at 
him was futile. To attempt a petty campaign with a small 
force, solely because it was* ready, while no other columns were 
as yet prepared to co-operate, would be to enter on an isolated 
operation, while all isolated and unconnected operations were 
found to end invariably in wearisome and fruitless pursuits by the 
British, and the re-assembling of the enemy at unexpected and 
unguarded points. Hence the only efiicient plan for campaigning 
against such a foe was to advance through his country with a line 
tmough which he could not break, and of whi^h he could not turn 
the flanks. 

IPIII^ dperd;tion was -sure in its results ; we think we have 
she^ that Lord Clyde was not slow in its execution. All the ob- 
jectipns and adverse comments that we have heard and read, ap¬ 
pear to us to be petty and trivial. In future ages, when the 
days and weeks of whiqh we are now so impatient will have be¬ 
come shadowed in the great events and characteristics of" the 
war, history wiU record among her proudest chapters, tiie Cam¬ 
paign of 1858. 
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A Widow's Seminisomees of the Siege of lAtcknow, London. James 
and Co. i858. 

Many may think, and perhaps rightly so^,that of books on Lucknow 
and its siege no more are wanted, that that great ereut has had every 
fuAn and p^e of it painted end filled up in'every colour. Every class 
and variety of action and suffirring have been recorded, unless perhaps 
the purely medical and psychological, which are confined to the some- 
what dry and profession^ pages of medical reports and reviews. It 
may be thought that such works as those of Mrs. Harris, Mrs. Case and 
the Polehamptons have rendered this little record unnecessary. 'Btill 
we would not willingly want it. We have read all the Luck¬ 
now siege literature, and destitute though this be of startling inci¬ 
dent, mUitary picture, or political remark, we believe it to bo the most 
artistic, because the least artificial, of them all Pathos, simplicity, aud 
pure natural feeling meet us in every sentence, and while the whole is a 
history of trial, separation and deatli, there is an under-current of healthy 
emotion, calm resignation, and triumphant trust in the Lord as a * rock 
of defence in the day of trouble.’ 

The writer is tlie widr)w of Robert Henry Bartmm of the Bengal 
Medical Service. When the first ‘ sough’ of the mutiny was heard, he 
was stationed with his wife and one little baby-boy at Qonda some 80 
milfla from Lucknow. Their alarm daily increased as intelligence came 
fast and thick on intelligence, of now mutinies and new massacres. At 
last Sir Henry Lawrence’s order arrived for the ladies and children in the 
out-stations of Oude to take refuge in the Residency, and our authoress 
and little one, with Mrs. Clarke and her family, set lout on an elephant 
to join tlm party that was starting from Secrora, sixtedh miles distant. 
Their husbands accompanied tliem so far, aud the separation was most 
bitter. They found that the Secrora party "had started two hours be¬ 
fore, aud so under the protection of a few sepoys alqne they followed 
thecS, overtaking them at last after much trembluig. Mrs. Bartrum found 
herself in the Residency ih the midst of confusion, dirt, and bad food, 
with her child sickening daily before her eyes and attacked with chuleri^ 
and in a state of cruel anxiety *for four months aoout the fate of her hus¬ 
band. like a true Englishwoman she set herself to put things right, to 
asffist others, to take charge of motherless orohans, and generally to be 
useful where and as she could From this part the uarratiTe is confined 

H&rce, 1859 . 
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to lier own trials, while those of her husband dre stated, after she has dea- 
cribed the ' FeHef/ in letters of his own to her which then fell into her 
hands. She thus describes her daily life : 

We were up as soon as it was light, having opened our eyes upon a large white- 
imhed room, containing seven charpoys (by which I mean native bedsteads) one 
long table, three chairs— or few of us were powessed of such things, and some 
boxes and bundles scattered about the room. Our first oootipation was wosfaitig 
and dressing our children and^setting thin^ to rights, for this was our sitting as 
well as sleeping ajiartmeut, then brealdast was to be thought of, and this appears d 
when it suited our atteudanf to bring it, and then it looked«90 uninviting that 
hunger alone made it palat<i,bl& The rest of the day was employed in voiduus do¬ 
mestic matters, and in endeavouring to keep ourseWes cool, but the heat was most 
intense and many were beginning to suffer greatly from its effects. In the evening^ 
when Uie work of the day was over and our little ones were asloef), we used to ga¬ 
ther round a chair, which formed our tea-table, sitting on the bedside, and drinking 
our tea (not the strongest in the world) by the light of a csndle which was stuck in a 
bottle, that being our only oandlestick, and then we talked together of bygone days, 
of happy homes in England where our childhood had been spent, bnn^ng from 
memory’s stores tales to cheer the jiaesing hour, and thinking of loved oneS'^ar 
away ; of the father that knew not as yet tliat his child was a c.iptive in a foreign 
land; of the bright band of sisters and brothers who foimcd the household circle; 
but most of all of the husband fleeing perhaps for his lite, whose he.vrt was with 
his wife and child in their captivity, and who might even then be coming to their 
rescue—and many were the prayeis sent up to heaven that such might be the 
ease.’d 

Her friend and fellow fugitive, Mrs. Clark, became weak daily, until 
reason tottered and she did not know her own clilldron. Her baby was 
baptized at her side as she lay dying, by her mother’s name. Mrs. 
Folehampton, having lost her own husband, now became a true friend 
to’ Mrs. Bartrum. We'can picture that mother as she describes herself 
putting her child to sleep and sitting beside him to fan away the mus- 
qnitoes, whilst she read the psalms and lessons, and, as she says, “ how 

* touchingly applicable were many of those beautiful psalms to our own 

* case. Never before had been breathed forth with such earnestness 
‘ those words “O let the sorrowful sighing of the prisoners come be- 
‘ fore Thee, and preserve Thou those that are appointed to die” and 
‘ many other such expressions. I have seldom time to do any needle 

* work, because when baby wakes I have to nurse him again, and amuse 

* him, and talk to him about papa. When 1 ask him where his papa is 

* he always points up to heaven. It is so straugc, and I cannot bear to 
‘ see him <Jo it.” 

Her husband was ever her thought, and there is no scene more jiaturnl 
and touchihg or more exquisitely and simply told in the book, than that 
in which, when the Belief comes in, she eagerly asks ah officer if he Is 
with the reinforcement, and when she is told that he is, walks up and 
down the road to tbe Baillic Guard gate watching the face of every one 
that came in, spending the last solitary night sleepless for joy; on the 
morrow (September ^6) up with the daylight, her baby dressed in the 
one dress that had been kept for him during the siege, until his papfi 
ehould come. But it was not to be; hope deferred made her heart sick, 
and Mrs. Polehampton broke the sad news. “ All Thy waves and Thy 

* storms have gone over me.'* He had fallen at the gate. The scene 
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during the leaving of the Residencj is well pictured. Now she lost 
her way, ded from the doolie, was close on the enemy’s pickets ; and 
wearied with her boy for upwards of three hours walking through deep 
iaud and wet mud, she at last reached the camp, and sat upon the 
ground to indulge in a burst of tears. We need not trace her journey 
to Calcutta, nor picture the death of her babe there. She sailed with 
Mrs. Polehamptou in the and closes her little volume with 

these words. , ** And now X||l|||k what is my hope 1 truly my hojie is 
‘ even in Thee.” tPP 

Her huaband meanwhile had escaped to Bulrampore, and thence to 
Ghaseepore and Henares. There, after fever, he joined, the Artillery 
under Major Eyre, accompanied Havelock’s force, but fell in the very 
hour of triua)ph. Fod nubes oMra. We have drawn aside the veil 
and gazed for a little on the sorrow through which the widow pass* 
cd Perhaps it would have been more reverent to have left it undis* 
turbed. But the little book is there, and we commend it to our readers. 
It*is a work as free from extravagance as it is full of natural Biin!pli>- 
city, as truly beautiful in that simplicity as it abounds with lessons o£ 
God-given fortitude and noble English womanliness. 


Why ts English Rids odious to the Natives of India 1 By Major 
W. Martin, Bmgnl Retired List. London. W.U Allen and Co. 1858. 

This little pamphlet is a compilation consisting* of large extracts from 
Mr. Shore’s ‘ Notes o.u Indian Affair^’, and smaller passages from Mr. Halli- 
day’s Police Minute and the Letters of the Times Special Correspondent. 
From these the author, in a few remarks of his own strives to shew 
that our rule is odious to th-^ natives of India because we have always 
treated them with bauteur, gruuud them down, sold their land, given 
them bad courts, shocked their sensitive Asiaticism ; &c. With a basis 
of truth the writer has misunderstood the whole spirit of the British 
Government of India, ignored every fact that would tell against his 
btivng denunciations and alarmist croakiugs, and asserted, at least in 
spirit if not in so many words, that India is worse governed now than it 
would be under its own kings or Mussulman conquerors. He has overdone 
it. 


Memorials of Cknstian Martyrs and other Suffetes's for tJie Truth in the In¬ 
dian Rebellion. By the Rev. Wm. Owen, Authu^ of the *^*Ife of 
•Havelockf London. Simjkin Marshall and Co. 1859. 

This work is a compilation partaking evidently, like Mr. Owen’s for¬ 
mer book on Havelock, more of the character of a book meant to catch the 
reading public and to sell than to communicate any new information, 
or enforce any new and before untaught lessons. Its one value is 
that it collects as it woie into a focus, from the Letters and Speeches of 
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Missionaries and the Reports of Missionary Societies and religions 
periodicals, all memoriab of the death of those English and Native 
Christians who, during the massacres of the rebellion, preferred slaughter 
to the denial of their Lord. Beyond such we have one or two i(exy 
common place and nerveless chapters, in which the nature of the argu¬ 
ment for Christianity from the testimony of its martyrs and confessors 
is ccmsidered, the professing Christians of the British Churches are urged 
to examine themselves in the light of j|||||be fiery trials, and of the noble 
conduct of these native martyrs, an4||ll to rouse themselves So that 
more men may be sent out into the mission field. With much that 
is good in it here and there, the book is most badly arranged, has 
in it not a few errors in fact and policy, and is in its tenc far from 
healthy or natural. The character of the Native Christian Church is 
very properly defended from the attacks of those who oppose missions, 
and the desponding doubts 9 f Missionaries themselves. From the statis¬ 
tics of Mr. Mullens and Dr. Duff, the author shews that 1500 Christians 
were massacred of whom 240 were British Military Oflicers, 4 were 
Chaplains and 10 were Missionaries with their wives He believes 
that converted l]i^ndoos and Mahommedans were true to their new 
iaith in a lai'ger proportion tlian British Christians. Wc fear that we 
have not sufficient nor sufficiently trustworthy evidence to form any 
sure* opinion on this point, but wo must remember that many an Eng¬ 
lishman would refuse to deny his Lord and faith us mueh from race 
and national feelings as from a real anion to Christ. There seems to 
have been a total loss of Missionary property of £34,900, or about half 
the amount of that in the whole of India We have among tiie roll 
of native martyrs the. names of Wilayat Ali and Fatima his wife, Daoud 
t>f Umritsur, Joseph the Catechist, Jhumah and Hera of Umritsur, 
Gopccnath Nundy and his wife, Thakur Das of Agra, and Dwarkanath 
Lidiorce. We regret that such a glorious subject has been spoiled, and 
we fear utilitarianised, by such a l^k, and also that liithertu the religi¬ 
ous literature of purely English writers called forth by the mutiny, has, 
not excepting Baptist Noel’s Work, been so very bad. Yet the writers 
are educated good men, while mere Military men who can iiandlo the 
sword but not tlie peu far eclipse them, with a theme infinitely lower. 
It arises from this, that the latter have been in India on the spot, timt 
each one can say as he tells his story. “ Quorum pars magna fui,” while 
the furmejr cannot distinguish exaggeration from sober truth, fact from 
fiction, and above all cainiot cover theircanvas with tbo^e'till^ which 
only they who know the land and its peoples, can exquisitely apply. It 
may jie too that the professionalism and i^orauce of the world of the 
clergy, unfit them to shew all the truth, in its many phases, so that they: 
readers may catch the just spirit as well as read the true facts. 
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Kidctaiia, Univenit^ Calendar for 1858*59. Galcvtta : Biekap^s CoU^ 
Brets, 1868. 

TXd Madras Universily Calendar for 1869. Madras, Prinled hp 
D, P. L, C. Comm at. the Press <fdbe Soddy for Promoting Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge, Vepery, 1868. 

A-ddress ddvoered hy Sir James Colvile, as Vice Chamellor, to the Senate 
the University of Calcutta, at its Annual Meding, on Saturday the 
\\th of Deeeniher 1868, aiid printed at the desire of that Body. Cal¬ 
cutta. Military (h'phan Press 1869. 

W£ intend ere long devoting an Article to tke important subject of 
Universities in India, and at present will not do more than chronicle, 
ill a few words, the publication of tliesu volumes, representing as the/ 
tlo our infant Oxfords and Cambridgea in India, or rather our infuit 
Lopdous, though this latter dies not sound quite so academic, for ac* 
cording to the proviaious of the great Education Despatch, which the 
Supreme Government have so continually ignored, o^r Iiidnui Univer¬ 
sities are based, almost too slavishly, ou tiie constitution of the London 
University. Tne Oaleudars iu both Presidencies are woll got up as to 
externals, but that of Madras is so inaccurate, and has so many typogra^ihi- 
cai errors for an academic publication, that the Kegistrar must surely 
be unfit for his post. One examinetion papier—^the Latin for 1867, is 
omitted altogether. 

On comparing the two calendars we are struck by tho fact that the Mad¬ 
ras people surpass those of Calcutta in wisely luaiting the course for both 
Entrance and the Bachelor's Degree, within a spliere tiiat is in harmony 
with the state of education in India, while at ilie same time the ques¬ 
tions given in the Calcutta examination are much mure difficult than 
those at Madras. We believe the Madras plan to be right—to settle tho 
standard aud limit the course so as to be in accordance with the state 
of the affiliated Colleges, to be above them of course, yet not so far as to 
make University iJouors unapproachable. Our Indian Universities are in 
their infancy, aud we must not compare them with European Institutions 
of a similar nature, as they arc now, but rather with vhat these latter were 
iu the dark ages, when it was a triumph to overcome the ‘ quadriviuui 
as well as the ‘ trivium.’ The Universities wisely conducted, as the^ gi^e 
premise of<4)eing, will be a boon to India and-have a great effect iu time 
iu raising the lower class of schools as well as the higher, and attaching 
thq educated chui^es firmly to the British Goverulneut. 

We see that both Universities have already two Ba^'helors of *Arts 
respectively, but that while those in Calcutta are orthodox Hindus—one 
a h^ulin Brahmin—those in *Madras are both native.Christians, educat¬ 
ed at the Jaffna American Mission School and bearing, instead of che 
native names, the names Charles’Winslow and David Carroll. They are 
the first Indian Graduates, having passed before those iu Calcutta. The 
number of Under-Graduates is necessarily much smaller at Madras than 
at Calcutta, To give a complete history of the University, the Calcutta 
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Calendar ought to have contained the exaftiiuation quebtions for 1857^ 
as the names of the Uiider^Qraduates who {xissed it are given. The cha- 
ractera in the Oriental Language Examinations give a strange, learned^ 
and by no means nnplcasitig, look to the pages ot these Ctdendws. ** 

Sir James Culvile’s address, in both its subject and tone shews the 
change as to the view now taken of the religious question, since the 
rebel^on has taught the Christian the value oi his faith when in the 
midst of Asiatics, lie grapples with the question in a style that would 
liave shocked even himbulf two years ago, and does not spare the uo> 
torious education minute of Sir Geurgo Clerk and Loril Eileuborough. 
The address is a manly and healtliy one an<l’ coining from a * neutral* 
Chief Justice must, with all its timidity, be accepted as a sign of the dawn¬ 
ing of a new era :— 

** One of the most obvious results of the religious difficulty i« the indisposition 
(0 receive even the truths of pliysical science and the results of model u obser¬ 
vation, because they contradict the dogmas or the dicta of religious books, or 
the teaching or traditious of those who are thought to possess a i-harsuter bonier 
than that of xirof^Bsors of secular learning In short, we have to meet 

the feeling, which, in Southern Europe, so long obstructed the receptiin of 
astronomical truth% or of whatever else conflicted with that x>ortion of tue Aris> 
totelian philosophy which h td been i<lupU>d by the Church ;—the feeling which, 
in our own age and -our own country, is still often found m auiagouisul-to the 
resirits of Geological du ‘.ovei-y. This huWevei is an evil which time and gra¬ 
dual enlightenment may reinovo. But sup]xise it removed — we shdll hardly 
the less have to moet the religious difilciilty in anedher shape. Foi there are 
few thinking men who, if they really possess .my religious sentiment, will not 
admit the imperfection of that system of edueatiou, under which the teacher 
I is severed from the religious sympathies of the tiugbr; and must either be silent 
upon the relatibns of man to a higher W'orld, m. if he discourses uxiou them, 
must be suspiciously heard and imperfeetly understood. Again, this difficulty 
has lately presented itself in a new form and with eijMcial ielation to this Uni¬ 
versity. 1 need not remind you that the University iiiuludes the students of 
the Government Institutions from which, necessarily, us 1 think, religious in¬ 
struction id excluded ; the students, whether Cliristian or not Christian, of in¬ 
stitutions under the control of Christian Missioiiaried, and schools in which the 
teachers and the taught being alike Christians, religiouK instruction may be given 
as freely as in any European iSeiniuary. It s*-em«,d to ua, i^ho settled the course 
of study and tlie subjects of examination jirescnbed by the Univeisity, that oil 
sliould have au opportunity of distingfuishing themselves in every branch of 
learning whieli formed jiai-t of their ordinary studios. And therefore we insert¬ 
ed certain subjects uunuected with tlieology amongst those subjects, on one or 
more of which candidates for Honors might at their choice be examined -exami¬ 
nation in such subjects being compulsory on none. lAe know now that even 
this cuiiue&niou h>vs recently been objected to lu a high quarter, 1 Gust bowd^er 
iutit on a, fuller explanation of the whole matter, that objoetiuo will be .emoved. 
One word more uiion thi^ subject in conneetioii w'ith the Faculty of Arts. The 
very necessity which excludes theology and religious doctrim; from the compul¬ 
sory subjects o£ our examinations, makes the duty of doing our very best to 
inculcate that sound morality, which all, whatever be their creed, may i^ceive, 
the more imperative. It seems to me therefore that the warning, lately given 
to the Senate by Dt Duff, of the tendency of tlie native mind to prefer the 
subtleties of metaphysics and the intellectual exercises of Logie to the sound and 
practical truths oi purely Ethical science, '’was of peculiar value,—and that we 
ought to be careful hereafter to order our examiuatious on mental and moral 
Philosophv in the manner indicated by him.” 

“ I caiiiiot believe that Providence ha.s built ujt au iubux>erublo barrier between 
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tha thoughti and iaeliags of the Western and those of the Eastern world ; between 
races who, if Etlmologists are right, are allied mors closely than by their com* 
men hamaoity. Hay we not suppose that in the economy of the moral and in- 
telleotual world^ there obtains some principle analogous to that which in the eco¬ 
nomy of the natural world permits the animal and vegetable productions of 
one climate to be transplanted to, and to licconie naturalized in another ? Ought 
we not to believe that it is for some liigher purpose than the extension of do¬ 
minion or commerce, that our vast Empire here has been so marvellously built 
up, and during the last two years so providentially preserved ^ But we must 
be patient, we Aaust recollect that we are not merely planting an exotic. We 
are planting a tree of slow growth. The plant is young and tender, and obstruct¬ 
ed by wee^ and orambles But it is healthy, and if carefully tended, will by 
God’s blessing become a goodly tree and overshadow the land.” 


Memorandum on the Province of Assam. By G. R. Barry. Calcutta, 

C. B. Lewis, Baptist Mission Press. 185S. 

Mr. Barry of Serajgunge, with his usual energy and eye to outlets 
for merchandise and speculation, points out, iu tliis short memorandum, 
the immense value of Assam to the Government, were certain sug¬ 
gestions of his adopted. He shews its capabilities in the way of 
Tea, Cotton, Rhea, Coal, Lime, Iron, (hild and Timber, the last of winch 
is found in the forests that line the llrahmapootcr for 400 miles. Ho 
proves that the common impres>iou a.s to the want of population is a mis¬ 
take, but that the people, from the unrestrained use of opium, the light¬ 
ness of the land-tax, and the rules as to clearing waste lands, are 
thoroughly lazy, because better treated than any other of Her lilajesty’s 
Indian subjects. He recomniendb 1st “a strjngent prohibition against 
the cultivation of o[)ium. 2nd. (Paradoxical though it may appear) 
‘ a gradual but considerable increase in the laud and other taxes.’’ Mr. 
Barry seems to be personally interested in the prosperity of the province 


A Lady*8 Captivity amony Chinete Pirates in the Chinese Seas. Trans- 
Inted from Hte French of Mademoisede Fanny Lovial, hy Amelia 
B. Edwards. London Ruutledye and Co. 

This is one of the numerous ad captandum vnlfj^s class ff works, 
whibh the llebellion in India and recent events in China have so large¬ 
ly brought into the bookselling market. In style, in exprAsion and 
even in fec^, it French—^thoroughly French, ’and although the y^ung 
lady authoress in her dedication declares that she has never ivritten a 
book in her life, it is evident from the practised Litterateur spirit and 
“ getting up” of the whole, that her Narrative has been .published by some 
literary artist. The French element is seen throughout,-in its melodra- 
matio character, in its intense ana* spasmodic expressions, in its occasion¬ 
al contradictions in the same page—^thongh that may be rather a cha¬ 
racteristic of the sex—in its word-painting and in its general extra¬ 
vagance: For instance; some vessels iu the harbour of San Francisco 
at the height of the gold fever are thus described. “ Their faded flags 
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* huxig in tatters from the broken masts ; their decks had given way ; 

(and the moss was already growing in ^e interstices of .t£ie boards." 
Again, she is a firm believer in presentiments whether of joyful or sorrowr 
fal events. Again, she descril^, in the truly intense ana !Frencli sf$rle, 

* two cheering little birds’ that she had brought with her from Hong- 
£ong. “ I kiMed them tenderly ; for they were ail that I had to love.” 
One does not always dislike this, and if it is so evident in the English 
translation, what must it not be in the original. 

The story is emphatically a ‘ drame maritime* Tbe^e must be some 
truth at the basis of it, we suppose, from the * corroborative extracts 
from the French Press’—the l*rem, Moniteur mid Pedrie, which 
are appended to the little volume, but the superstructure and work¬ 
ing up are, no doubt, largely imaginative. The story is this. Fanny 
Loviot sets out with her sister on a commercial speculation from Havre 
on the 30th of May 1862 bound for California. They touch at Bio 
Janeiro, and after many dangers, from which our authoress is never free 
throughout the volume, they reach San Francisco. A spirited picture is 
given of life in Oalifbinia ; but owing to its dangers Mademoiselle 
I'anny, leaving hci elder sister behind, resolves to set out with one 
Madam Nelson on anotlier commercial speculation to Canton, Macao, 
Hdhg-Kong, and Batav a. Her partner dies, and in 1864 she at last arrives 
at Houg-Kong. All her hopes being thus disappointed, she resolves to 
return to California, and takes her passage in a Portuguese ship, 
the Caldera, under a Chilian flag and commanded by a Captain Boo- 
ney. After meeting with a typhoon they are boarded by pirates who 
strip the vessel, and force the Captain and his crew, our authoress 
and the only other passenger—Thau Lingh, a Chine ie merchant, tosubmit 
to every indignity. When engaged in their pleasant work, those pirates 
are alarmed by a stronger set, and make ofl* with what booty they had 
got, leaving tlie ship to the mercy of the new comers. A faint attempt 
at escape in an old boat was made by all on board, but they were forced 
to put back. Their new master resolved to send the Captain to Hong- 
Xoiig to iiegoriate for ransom, and kept our Mademoiselle and Than Lingh 
in confinement until it should bl paid. The horrors, filth and fear* 
of their captivity are described, but still their lives are spared. Occa¬ 
sional glimpses are given us of pirate life. Capt. Booney, of course 
when he reached Hong-Kong, hands over the pirates to the Government 
(the improbable predominates here) and persuades the P. & O. Com¬ 
pany to*' lend TJie Lady Mary Wood for the purpose of rescuing the 
two captives. Their fii-st attempt is unsuccessful j they cannot find the 
junks, but second expedition is made in the Steamer Ann which is 
lent, at the request of the French Vice Consul, by Sir James Sterling, 
They destroyed many junks and villages, and recovered much of the 
cargo of the Caldera. At last, when the captives’ junk is stranded, her 
sailors decamp. Our heroine in men’s clothes and waving of her 
chemise on a bamboo, is at first mistaken for one of them, but by her light 
hair falling down in tresses. Captain Koonoy recognises her and she is 
saved. All Hong-Kong, it seems, was interested ia the case ;>many of 
its^b^bitants accompanied the expedition. ,At last after rest there, 
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per Malta, Beniinck' and Valetta Fanny L<»viot reached Marseilles, 
reached her beautiful France, and so sets herself to tell us all about it. 
Very interdsting, certainly, if true. 


The Camliet's of Fortum or Heroes in Foreign H'arx Bg James 

Grant, AtUlwr of “ The Romance of Warf Etc. With Illustratums. 
Lofudon.' Routfedge. 1859. 

It was the intention of the late Sir Henry Lawrence, expressed on 
more than one occasion to the conductors of this Review, to write a 
Work or series of Articles on Indian Adventurers and Vagabonds, in¬ 
cluding under these titles the many European soldiers of fortune, as well 
as men of no particular luofes&jon, but possessed of great natural pow¬ 
ers, who over and anon apijear on tlie Aurface of Indian history, fre- 
(Miented in large numbers native courts, trained native armies like 
tno.se of llunjit »Singh, and, as none knew .so well as hiin.solf (for they 
were ever crossing his path and receiving assistance from him) so 
abounded and .still abound in BrilLli society in India. We fear the 
time is fast pas.siug away when accurate information may be discovered 
concerning sucli, unless they be the few wlio are more prominent on 
accoitht of tlioiv SUCCC.SS or notoriety than their brethren. 

Mr. Grant i.s better known as a historicjil novelist than as a historian 
or biographer, but in the course ol his researches and reading with a 
view to the preparation of his liistorical romances, he must have met 
with much strange ‘ pcisonal’ information, tluit history in the course of 
time allows to drop. In the work before ’us- he embodies this in 
a series of really interesting and somewhat accurate sketches of British 
soldiers of fortune, whom tlie great continental wars of ‘ tke thirty years' 
‘the succession’ and • tbe seven ycar-i’, as well as the peaceful (oiuiition 
and poverty of their own country, drove forth to sock for‘glory, wealth, 
and hononrs. They were chiefly li ish and Scotch,—the latter in the 
service of France and Gustavus Vasa, and the former, so famous in history 
as the ‘ Irish Brigade,’ ehieily in the service of France alone. Hence 
the song, a verse of which Mr. Grant quotes in his preface. 

“ They who .survived fought and drank as of yore, 

But the land of their liearts’ hope they ifever saw more ; 

For on far foreign fields from Duulcirk to lifelgra*lo, 

Liu the soldiers and cldefs of the IniSH Buiuadc I” 

Our modem civilisation, and our artificial expedients in the art of 
War, have extinguished the class. "We do imt certainly live in a ‘ heroic’ 
age in the old sense, but we have nobler triumphs to tell of than our 
sires, while India shews we have not gained them at tlie expense of Bri¬ 
tish * pluck’ and Saxon muscib. 

The first hero whom Mr. Grant takes uj), and the only one with whom 
we arc concerned, is the fiimous Arthur Count do Lally ‘ General of the 
troops of Louis XY- in India’. In the course ol a iiicturcsquo sketch of 

Maucu, 1859 . b 
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him wc arc also introduced to the antecedents of the well-known Scotch¬ 
man M. Law, who fought on the French side in the wars in the Carnatic 
and Bengal. The former is worthy of our attention from his undaunt¬ 
ed spirit, his singular military skill, his cruel disappointments, and Ms * 
sod fatfe. His father was Captain O’Lally of TuUoch Na Daly in 
Galway, who left Limerick for France when ho saw all his hopes of the 
restoration of James 11. dashed to the ground by the capitulation of that 
city to William’s General—Goda de Ginckel. In France he married a 
lady of distinction, and Arthur our hero was his eldest sou. As a 
private in the company of his father, according to French Custom, he first 
saw service under the Duke of Berwick at the famous siege of Barcelona, 
so well described by Macaulay in his “ War of the Succession.” He sou|^ 
rose to be a Captain in the Irish Briga^le, .md at the age of fivc-and- 
twenty he was sent by Louis XV. on a political mission to the Court of 
Busbia. His success was sych that oii ins return he was promoted to 
the rank of Colonel, and became the favourite of both lleiiiy and the 
Due Je Bourbon. In 1745 the projected expedition of Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart called forth all Ins ardour, wliich he had received ly 
inheritance, as it wer-*, frtim Lis father, and under the pretext of recover¬ 
ing some lands in Ireland ho ventu”»*d himself in lanidon. But Cum¬ 
berland, “the butcher of the claiio,” found out the real object of his mis¬ 
sion, hnd with ditfieulty Oiir hero escaped to Frcince v here he learncdf soon 
after, the disasters of Cullodcn. He remSiued quiet for some year**, hav¬ 
ing inaiTied in 17G9, and in T^jO, the storm that had been long rising 
between Prance and Euglainl bur^t. Lally, now raised to the di^iity of a 
I’oer of France, and promoted to liigh rank, appears before us as “ the 
Count <le Lally, Lieutenant General and Conimander-iu-Chief of all his 
most C'lirisliiin Majo^ty’s forces in India,”andou tlie 20th Fehi nary 1757 
accomii.iniod by his brother Michael, he sets sHil from Brest for Pondi¬ 
cherry, witli the most stringent orders to destroy every English stttle- 
ment in the Ea^t and extir[)ato tJie Engli.sh themselves from India. 
He left his son,—afterwards the famous Count Lally Toleiidal—at the 
College of Ilareourt. On the 25th April 17.>8 Lally reached Pondi¬ 
cherry, fuid next day set sail for Cuddalorc, the first of the British set¬ 
tlements that lie intiiidcd to attack. 

Though with a large fleet and, for that period of Indian history, 
a large European force, of which the famous llegiment de Lorraine con¬ 
stituted a part, and though in himself a host, for he was po.sscssed of» 
clear jadgmonl, cool determination, strong nerve, high ambition and 
undaunted bravery, it was not in the nature of things that he should 
succeed, unless he had been absolute. He found M. de 'Bussy in eom-' 
rnand of the tro qis in the Deccan, disobedient, proud and jealous, the 
Council at Pondicherry, ignorant, timid and irresolute, and the Chef 
d’Kscadre, Count d’Ach6, determined to roturh to Madagascar andnott.> 
afford him any a>^Bistance by sea, cither in support of his movements on 
the coast or in cutting off British supplies. He was, moreover,, with au* 
empty Exchequer, at tlio head of an army whose xiay was long overdue, 
and who, sup])ortcd by the bearing of the authorities towards their Gpne- 
ral, w’ei’e^Jii a state of clironie mutiny. Not a man on the French side 
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in India at that time had even formed, or had a aoul big^nough to com¬ 
prehend, the daring sclicmes of Laliy to raise his adopted I’rance to 
undoubted- supremacy in India, and to expel the Britisii for ever,—in 
• l^t to do all tliat Clive did. Lally, even if supported better than Clive 
was, would never have accomplished his designs, nor, even if he had done 
so, could he have peri>etua.ted his power. It is not in the Celt, nor in 
the Franco-Celt. Ho lacked one thing—will steadily directed to its 
ol^ect, faith that no disappointment can shake, political sagacity to bend 
his conquesls to himseil. He had no administrative power—^he was 
an Irishman with French blood in 1dm Hence in the gieat contest for 
supremacy, when the question was tried—who shall ^be the Chris- 
tiauisers and cirilisers of India, the clletc blood of the French of Hio 
18th century, not yet purified by a revolutionary cathartic, went to the 
ground, and the descendants of Cromwell and William of Orange were 
entrusted with the responsibility. 

We need not go over the history of Laliy in India. It is a sad one. The 
sieges of Madias then under a Lawrence, of Trichinopoly, and of 
Fondicherry are well told. Here is a picture of Brereton’s death 
at ther battle on tlie Poluar between Cooto and Lally, in which the for¬ 
mer, after a desperate struggle, was victorious. In it the licgiment de 
Lorraine gained an honour for themselves that few can boast of— 

British line. Brereton at the head of tbe original 7Utb-«llegi- 
luent (disbanded in 1793, and now organised as the'Cameron High¬ 
landers^ had been ordered to seize a fortified post which the French 
were about to abandon. In the course of the necessary movement he fell 
mortally wounded. 

“ Foilow—follow” he exclaimed to some soldiers who loitered near 
‘ him, “ follow, and leave me to my fate.” He soon expired; Jed by 
‘ ^lajur ^lousou the regiment advanced impetuously on, and altoi a 
‘ Aaiti and desperate attempt, made by the Chevalier de Bussy’s itgi- 
‘ lueut, to repel it, the French and their allies w'ere completely routed 
‘ in every direction by two o’clock in the afternoon ” 

In the siege of l^ndicherry we have the following :—■ 

*■ A body of {Scottish Highlanders, who had just been landed from 
‘ the ISandwick Fast fndiamaii, behaved with their accustomed valour 
‘ in this affiiir. Passing Draper’s Grenadiers in tlicir eagerness to get at 
‘ the enemy, they threw down their muskets, and with their bonnets in 
‘ one hand and their claymores in the other, hewod a passage through 
'* a jungle hedge, fell with a wild cheer on the soldiers ox* Lally, and 

* cut' a whole coinpany to pieces i only five Highlanders and two Greua- 
.* diers were ,Bhot. *'Jho Highbinders were fifty in number and 

* were commanded by a CSaptaiu Morrbson. They belonged to the 89th 

* Highland Kegimeut, which had been raised among tlie Gordon clan in 

‘^the preceding year.” •' • , ,i t i ''iw/.i 

After eight months’ siege, Pondicherry fell on the loth Jxily 1761. 

Bick and disappointed, but with £100,000, he was sent to Britain, as a 
prisoner of war, and confined within certain limits in Nottinghamshire, At 
last George III. freed him, and impelled by a strange destiny he turned 
his steps to France, still bound to return whenever the British Govenimcnt 
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wished it. His first residence in France was tijc Bastille, a victim to 
the disappointment of France—as so m>iny others were, for their 
colonial losses. He was accused of treachery, of abuse of autlK)rity, of 
ejctortion—and in fact of want of success where success was not possiijje,' 
while Bussy, now a Marquis, and the Count (VAch6, who had ever 
thwarted him, were the witnesses against him. After being rej)oatedl^ 
tortured he was removed to the Conciergerie. But here we bhall let our 
author speak. 

“ Though it waa but one o’clock in the nsorning when he a|Tivcd at the Con- 
ciergurie (to quote the report of hia condemiiiftiou), he refuaed to go to bed; und 
about seven he appeared before hib Judges. They ordered him to be divohted of 
his red riband and cross, to which he subinitted with tlie most perfect iudiiicrence ; 
and he was then placed on the stoul to uuduigu a new course of interrogation. 

At that crisis a pang of bitterness shot through his heart; clasping his hands, 
and raising his eyes, 

“ My Ged !” he exclaimed ; “ uh, my God ! is thi®; the reward of forty years faith¬ 
ful service as a soldier ?” ' 

The interrogatory lasted six hours, and D’Ache and De Bussy were successive^/- 
examined against him. B}' mue iu the evetiing tlie examination was over, and the 
Count was reoonducied to the Bastille, surruiii ded by guurdb and sevtjial com¬ 
panies oithu watch ot Faiis. 

At six o’clock next morning the Judges delivered their opinions, which were so 
various, that the clock of the (onciergerio stiiick four in the afternoon before 
they <^me to a conclusion and pronouace«l their arrif or decree, which cemtnined a 
brief recital of the charges agranst lie Lally, without specifying the facts on which 
they wore respectively founded; Imt for the commhisum of which it declai-ed 
that he should be Btripj/cd of all his civil titles. Ins military rank, and dignities ; 
that all his property should be confiscated to the king, and that his head should be 
struck from liis body on the public hcaffbld. 

“ Without emotion the Count h/id heard their sontnnuc, and with the utmost 
resolution prop.ired to die ; Jet ho was detained, Imvoring as it were between life* 
and death, until the morning of the Pth May when he whs diawn on a 

hurdle to the Place dc (irecc, and hastily, almost privately, beheaded, with his 
mouth filled with a wooden gig, to prevent him addressing the people—thus adding 
another to the many barbarous judicial murders which disgrace the annuls of 
France 

“ Bis son, Trophine Gerard, who had been kept at the College of Haicourt in 
entire ignorance of his birth and of the proceedings ngiinst liis father, only 
le.a.rncd all those secrets when the public interest and commiseration became too 
great to conceal them longer. On 1 he 0th the poor boy learned that the great 
General Lolly, who was to die, was his fat/ier. He rushed, an he tells us, to the 
place of execution to bid bis father, so recently found “ an eternal adieu—to let 
him hear the voice of a sou amid the voices of his executioners, and embrace him 
on the scajOPold whemJm woi^ about to perish ; “ but he arrived only in time to 
aeo the axe descending and hLs father’s blood pouring from a dismemiy^red ti'unk 
upon a sanded scallbld. Overcome with horror, Trophine—afterwards the great 
Count Lally iTollendal—swooned iu the street, and was borne away insensible to 
tho College of Harcourt. 

Thus dn his sixty-fourth year terminated the eventful career of Count Lally, 
the victim surrendered by a weak .and tyrannical ministry to popular clamou^ af¬ 
fording by his fate a memorable instance of the injustice, ingratitude, and barbari¬ 
ty of the Court of VerssvilleH.” ' 

Of Law, who was defeated by Major - Carnac on the same, day that 
Lally surrendered, Mr. Grant gives tis the following account. 

“ M. Law was a nephew of tho famous financial projector, John Law, of J/au- 
riston, near Edinburgh, who, iu 172fi, was I*rcmier of France, and ComptroUei* 
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General of Finance, tjic same who'^e desperate schemes brought kingdom to 
the verge of bankruptcy. M. Law had iiihJc fiiuisalf usef|| to the tlchah Zaddab, 
son of the late Mogul, in sapporiiug the young princc's hereditary claims, and eu- 
forcing hirt autlunily on the provinceb of the empire. With 200 Frouchmen (prin- 
dipully Jugitives fiom Laliys outposts) he persuaded the Schah to turn his arms 
against Bengal; and accordingly the young and rash prince entered that rdm and 
fertile province at the head of 80,000 Indians, whose operations were directed by 
Law, and certain chevalieis his friends. In the eye of the British (who had then 
become tlio arbiters of oneutril thrones), the presence of the Scottish refugee and 
his followers wsu^moie prtjudicial to tho title of Zaddah tlian any other objection, 
and they joiued the Suluh of Bengal to oppose his i>rogrtss. A battle endued at 
Guya, when I'arnac, with (IPU British, 2600 sepoys, and 20,000 blacks, out 

the vast ini ce of the young prince to pieces, and took prisoner M. Law, with sixty 
French oUiceib.” 


/Subject of JSjmviination in the English Language, nppohiicd bg the Eenatc 
of the Calentta Uuiversitg for the Entrante Ejca ini nation oJ‘ December 
1859. Eub/ished by Anthoritg. Calcutta. E. C. Lepage & Co., British 
Library. 1859. 

We draw attention to this work as the evidence of a plan, and tho 
beginning of a series, that will have an important influence on the cdu^ 
cation of native as well as Christhiu youth in our largo Public Sch,yols 
and Colleges. In appointing subjects and books for examination in tho 
two great laiigu.iges—Euglish and Jleugali, a practical difiiculty seems 
to liave met the .seiiato. Works suitable for an entrance examination, of a 
proper size, variety and eheapne.ss, arc singularly few in number and 
sure seldom procurable even wlieii otherwdse suitable. But these w'ould 
soon bo exhausted iu successive yeans, every year demanding its own 
prose and poetical authons. This practical difficulty is avoided by the 
plan of yearly issuing volume of selections, not of short pieces, like an 
ordinary school ‘ collection,’ but of the Standard Works, or large parts of 
the Standard Works, of our best Euglish Authors. In addition to the edu¬ 
cational use of such volume.s when ■wisely selected, us each successive year 
issues its own, a small libraiy of standard pieces fitted for the young 
, will bo tormed, in which all, whether at school or not, may read with plea¬ 
sure and profit. * 

Tho volume before u.s i.s the first of such a scries. The subjects aud 
])iecc8 are chosen with much skill and ju'actical knowledge of the wants 
of ^he country as well as of the best pieces of our £i)^ish literature, 
^'homso^i’s Winter” and Heber’s “ Passage of the Ked Sea” fonn 
the poetical part; iu the prose Johnson’s “ Riisselas” represents the 
■ pur.eiy literary, a chapter from Herschel’s admirable Discourse on the 
Stu^y of Natural Philosophy,” tho scientific; while both the scientific and 
moml are represented by a chapter from Paloy’s “ Natural Theology,” on 
Compaiativc Anatomy. Most’important to the young-student is the con¬ 
cluding chapter taken from Todd’s “ Student’s Guido,” in which the 
object of study is well jiut and well illustrated, while the style has been 
purged of its Americanisms. The whole occupies 244 pages. The uo?:t 
book of selections will be still more interesting aud appropriate. ' J t* 
win contain the following :— 
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Bockrs, .. ... 

... Pleasures of Memory. 

CoLHiiiulhi),. 

... Mont Blanc. 

De Qotncey, . 

... Be volt of the Tartans. 

C/RAIJiL, ... ... ... ... 

... Pursuit of Knowledge under 
Difficulties. 

Helps, ... ... ... ... 

... Essays written during the in¬ 
tervals of business, Part I. 

Mantell, . 

De Quincey is wisely thus chosen. 

... Thoughts on a Pebble. 


But while giving unqualified approBalion to the merits oi tne selec¬ 
tion, we must condemn in vci^ strong terms the delay in issuing it (only 
9^ instead of 18 mouths being allowed fur its study) and especially 
the way in which it has been ‘ got up,’ disgraceful alike to the printer, 
publisher and ‘ autl)orit3r’ who issued it. Cheapness we know is with 
tlic Bengali a great object, ^but for one rupee with such a large sale as the 
volume will necessaiily have, it is to be regretted tlxat should a book should 
be issued with the imprimatur of a University upon it. If the pai)er*had 
been twice as thick, the type twice as large, and the binding more 
Bchool-like, it would stili have paid the publisher well. But worse than 
this, a prominent eiToi meets us on the title ]>agc and in another part of 
th^ book. Ilie w'ell-lanwn name Herschel is spelled UerschcLL, which 
instinct and habit of eye, if not personal Tcnowledge, might have tauglit 
the proof-corrector to avoid. This may be a little matter in itself, but 
not as coming from a Univer»iiy authority, and not in a work designed 
to be read by thousands of young foreigners. Let these evils be avoided 
in future. 


The hitiim Church during the Great liebellion,: an Avilrenfic Nan'ative 
of the Disaderii that befell it; its sufferings and faithfulness vnlo death of 
mang of its Mnng^ean and Native Members. By the Itev. M. A. 
SL'rriug, A. 31., L. L. B., fn-merly Missionary in, Benares, and 
1 UM Missiumi/ry in Alimtpore. London. Janres Nislet and Go, 1859. 

T HIS work is, to a great extent, worthy of its subject, and is the very 
antipodes of the charlatan-like com])ilation of Mr. Owen on the same 
subject, above iroticed. Beginning with Meerut, and leaving Bcalkote 
to the l&st, ^each station where Missions and MissionariC-s sijitfercd is 
taken up in regular geogra[)hical order, and the fullest information ob¬ 
tainable from the letters, sketches and oral statements of both Eu¬ 
ropeans and patives is given, so that there is nothing left to be desired. 
There is a pleasing absence of extravagance in statement and descrip¬ 
tion, and an air,of calm truthfulness well as of heroic eudurai^pe is 
thus given to the book. Apostasy is related as well as triumphant 
martyrdom, and we rise from the pcfusal of the volume, with the feel¬ 
ing that the infant Church of India in the 19th centuiy is still the 
Church of the first three centuries, in its faith, its firmness and itH 
heroisi^ 
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A Manual oj\ Teaching ; couinininf/ d&icriptiom of the ordinarf/ Si/stems, 
MeUmhf awl. Forms of fustrudlou, with their Application to iJte usual 
fiuhjeds of Elementary Education : illustrated hy sev<ral Specimen 
Lessons. Intended for the assistance of Students in Nomnal Schools, 
Pupil Teadvers, Monitors, and youny Teachers in general. By E. II. 
Rogers, Mead Master of the Boys School, Lawrence Military Asylum ; 
and Ma.^' of Method in the Beugtd Military Ntmnal Sclvool, Sana- 
wur ; Lawrence Military Asylum Press. 1858. 

• 

This work, as tho A uthor says in His preface, formed a portion of a 
conrse of lectures delivered by him to the stiutents of the Normal 
School with which he is connected. It consists of 20 Sections arranged 
under the following heads :—Uefinitions, Systems, Methods, and Forms 
of Instruction, Kulcs and Hints for Teacbel*.s, on the Management of 
a Clas.s, 1‘rcparatiou of Lessons, on l^ible Jiessons, on teaching the 
Church Catechism, Reading, St)elling, Writing, Arithmetic, Book-keep¬ 
ing, Geogra}diy, History, Grammar, Common Tilings, Geometry, Men¬ 
suration, Drawing and Vocal Music. 

In the above the Author has ciideavourcd to compile a digest of all 
that he has found practically useful in the educational writings with 
■which he is acquainted, after having put everything to the te.*.t of prac¬ 
tice, and embodied therewith the results t>f his experience. The piin- 
<“ipa] authorities relied upon in the pre]>aration of tlie work, are Looke, 
Tate, and Stow. The aiTangemcnt of those autlmrilics has been gene¬ 
rally adoi>ted throughout the volume, and in m<my instances tlicir lan¬ 
guage has been used, but in several, the ideas have tVc«ai expressed more 
<‘oncLs<*ly, but witliout any loss of perspicuity. 

It is a hopeful sign, when practical teaehiu’s undertake a careful 
invesligatiou of existing methods, and like Mr. Rogers clearly and can¬ 
didly state the conclusions they take to be supjiortcd hy the test of years 
of experience. We deprecate the establishment of stereotyped processes 
—the attempt to make all teachers nin in a groove cut for them by 
•amateurs, though on the other liand, wc should be the first to protest 
against stretidiing this liberty too far. 

In offering this Manual to the attention of teachers, the desire of the 
Author is to assist in the introduction into tlic olementaiy Schools of the 
coufttry of a greater iiiereiuse \)f professional skill. We re«onilhend tlie 
book heartily and unhesitatingly, and trust, though at the exercise of 
some self-denial, teachers will each ])rocuro a copy. It is not exj)ectod 
that* every statement made in the work will meet with universal apprdVal, 
neitheris it neces.sary that it should be so. The Specimen Lessons on 
Gonimon Things, Objects, &c.,j would be differently worked out by us. 
We Vtould think it desirable to mix more method and induction with 
these and the other lessons than Mr. Rogers has done. Children should 
not merely be taught to observe, but to make inferences ; and to store 
the mind through the senses i.s not to train out its higlier powers. We 
howeverdike the work none the less for not agreeing in every particular 
with the Author. 
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TfiE elementary works of the popular Temacular writer Fmsdst 
Ishur Chimdni Bidyljaagfii being entu^v deriitnie of toe reUgio## ^eto* 

^ mtoty the conductors of Christian Temaralar Itohools have long felt toe 
whnt of a series of Bengali school-hooks written with a decidedly CSiiis- 
tiW tone. Baboo Bipra Charan Chakrabarttiy a (Catechist in oonnection 
with toe Churcii ^of Scotland’s Mission in Oalcuttay j^fmges, in the 
series before us, three parts of whidi have been abr^y pubBshed* to 
aitjppiy this desideratum. Part f. oontains, besides the alphtoet, thii 
doable consonants and short sentonces, the history of lifotoph^ an anec¬ 
dote of Sir William Joies, the gdden rule, the mutoplioation table. 

Part II. oontams a toOrt aoeount of the 
immsr, a succinct desoAFriaU of toe sea, the 
ms of tune the entrance ^ sin mto the world, 
Bible, toe parable of the sower, and bnef des- 
of toe atmosphere and of the whale. The subjects treated 
P$at III., which issomch mere neatly got up to n the other two. 
Are toe sun, toe tootm, toe partoie of the prodigal son, some rules 
to gtodApr, the ctearioafe of mad, toe confusnto of tongues, the in- 
oidtoliton* ahd disoourses of Christ, Bn^h conquest of Bengal, Ben- 
jph ttoijtB htoN* ttcd tides, the subjects treated in the 
toflherto publitoed ire sufficiently varied and interesting, but whciiher ' 
toia new series'’will supersede the seriili of Pundit Ishwa* « haadra^ 
Bidyls^gar in edap (Jhnsiian Temaoular Schools, We greatjlFj^oubl The 
B^-Priscipal of toe Sanscrit College in Calcutta is masH of a simple 
i|ndtteinpful*8lyla of writing wMto, in the ratimation of art a few per- 
’'eows!# ail ^ othw defects. Baboo Biina ChaatAi* Ctoddrabiurtto 
3toi|iMh, all encouragement tor the ipirit, Jhe mdustiy, mid 

toiiMtoijl^ discOVu]!^ in this undertaking; and we stro^^ 

imM'to those Missioniiies who are superintondentiV;^ 

awmoljh 
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^o rmn ulw tuith ta^kd learning^ hut wdltovftsi, thema'iy ways of profiting hy 
ihosf, nhv, not lontcnted uith stale nceipkf an abb manage and set forth new po¬ 
sitions to the uorld and, wert they but as fh dust an tinders oj our feet, so long, as 
m that notion, they may yit son to polish and bn fit I ti i uimouiy oJ truth, even for 
that respect, they u eu not utterly to be c ts* away Mii ruN 
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Aur I.— The Punjab Code of Ci^'d Juhtice. Lahore. 1855. 

People at home are becomiug wonderfully intelligent with 
regard to India, but they are still apt to treat tins vabt conglo¬ 
merate of nations, languages, religions and systems, as a unit, and 
to deduce conclusions with regard to one part of the country 
from facts ascertained of another. Some degree of inaccuracy 
may be excused, when we find the 'Secretary to the Supreme 
Gp\ eminent of India, during this last year, giving orders with re¬ 
gard to the disposal of certain Makomedan Sikhs impritioned in 
the PoVt of Allahabad: he should have been called uiion to 
point them out, and he would probably excuse himself on the 
plea, that he had never left Calcutta, and was unaware that a 
Sikh was necessarily as much a Hindoo, as a Laptiat i& a Chris¬ 
tian. 

It iniglit be supposed at any rate, that the laws Civil and Cri¬ 
minal, being imposed by the Conqueror, would at leasit be in 
some dogree the same; but such is not the case, as may bo illus¬ 
trated by the following anecdote. Two College friends entered 
tlie Civil Service at the same time, and lind sat at the feet of the 
Mine*Gamaliel, but chance separated them, and one drifted off 
to the Northern Provinces of India, and the Punjab’, while the 
other settled down on a judgment seat within a hundred miles 
of Calcutta, and the following correspondence passed between 
them during this very year. The Bengal Judge reports, that 
he had been two weeks trying one Civil case, wim the assistaoice 
of Barristers from Calcutta pleading on either side: each lawyer 
had ten pleas, each plea ten sub-divisions, each sub-division ten 
points, and each point ten headings. ' All current woijs was sus¬ 
pended, file lawyers dined alternately with the ‘Judge and the 
hlagistrate, talked against each other aU day, joked with each 
other all the* evening, and returned together to Calcutta, after 
])Ocl^eting thousands of liupecs of the unliapp^ litigants, per¬ 
haps to play over the e^une game in the Court of appeal. The 
Panjab Commissioner reports, that in that' same interval ho 
had decided fifty cases. Civil or Criminal, in appeal, had held 

June, 1859. 2 E 
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bis Co«rt of Aseizes, had in his capacity of special Commis- 
sioaer hang, or transported to the Andamans, ten mutineers, 
corresponds on every possible sort of subject with every 
possible sort of person lirom the Chief Commissioner down 
to a poor fellow, whose house had been plundered during the 
troubles : he had traversed in circuit some two hundred mil^, 
disposed of endless revenu^e cases, and visited many spots requir¬ 
ing his personal inspection : he had allowed no lawyer, English 
or l^ative, to cross the threshold of his Court, and yet the cases 
which were thus disposed of, involved lai^e sums, the Courts 
were popular, the people not ill-governed or complaining, and 
the Code of law was in small compass, and accessible to all. Still, 
with such striking differences as savour mere of different races 
and kingdoms than of two provinces of the same Presidency, 
should mis Punjabec Commisdoner in his furlough venture to 
the India House, he would be hailed as fresh from the date groves 
of Bengal: he, the rash, during Judge, who decided cases by the 
score, would, from the stain of the original sin of liis nomination, 
or from the mark of the beast that stuck to him on the llegist3r 
of public servants, be mournfully expostulated with on the le¬ 
thargy, and unpopularity, of yo«r Sudder Court at Calcutta. 
You might as well consult him as to the average out-turn of milk 
in th^ Bengal Cocoauut, or the monthly earnings of a Bengal 
Chumar. 

What has caused this difference ? People at home have 
never realized the vast expansion of the empire : the same 
sword conquered, and it was imagined that the same laws 
might control, the whole country; and so in Lord Welles¬ 
leys time, when we conquered the Northern Doab from the 
Mahrattas, and appropriated half of the Oudh apple, tlmKe- 
gulations, cast in an antique mould for Bengal, were re¬ 
enacted for Hindustan as far as the Jumna. Now the mea¬ 
sure of esteem in which anything from the swamps and jungles 
of Bengal, is held by the residents of the imperial cities of Del- 
hie, Agra, and Lahore, was never very hmh, and it was very 
much as if the laws of the Scotch settlers of the new plantations in 
iJJlster had been re-enacted for the sovereign people of Surrey and 
^iddftsexj and in^the twenty-five years following their introduc¬ 
tion the burden of these alien codes became intolerably, and all 
idea of extending them to newly conquered Provinces was aban¬ 
doned. Tfiey had been formed on the worst type of English 
law, as it existed in the Courts of Westminster before the day's 
of Bomilly and Brougham : in mactice their object was to l^eep 
the Plaintiff from meeting the ilefendsu^t, to involve the issues, 
and to decide, if possible, on irrelevant and technical grounds ; to 
spin out the case tediously, expensively, perversely, and fraudu- 
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lenlly, and to maka the Courts of Justice a curse and a lottery. 
Nor were the Judges unworthy of the machine over which tliey 
were called to preside: the rejected Collector of Hevenues Idie 
dangerous Magistrate, the sickly man with a few years more to 
serve, the hard bargains of the Company, were avowedly the 
staple of the occupiero of the Judicial bench, and it cannot be 
wondered at, that the Courts stunk ^nsiderably in the nostrils 
of Britons and Indians. From time to time the Legislative 
tinkers in Calcutta produced some delightful new measure, some 
new variety of technical manipulation, and thus when the science 
vfOB daily becoming more involved, and the results more uncertain, 
the want of fomething m the way of a Code was universally 
felt. Thus it happened, that in all the Provinces not under 
tlie yoke of circumcision, there were little flirtings with codifi¬ 
cation ; gallant Captains, or intelligent Commissioners, produced 
little bantlings, which were allowed to exist because they were 
so little, but their objects were laudable, being the confronting 
of the parties, the precise definition of issues, and decision on 
the merits. The Eegulation Authorilles looked on pityingly 
and sarcastically, until the great blow was struck in the Punjab, 
and a Code of Law produced, which has now been adopted 
in Oudh. The tables have been turned, and the system of the 
Agra Government will soon be ground to powder bc^cen 
the two millstones set in motion by the most illustrious of its 
own sons, unless a material alteration be introduced. 

The little Codular flirtations above alluded to never got 
much beyond rules of Procedure. The massive legacy of Marsh- 
man is but an arrangement of Buies of Procedure, Maepher- 
son’s valuable work treats on Procedure only. The Punjab Au- 
thorbjju thought that they were bound to feel their way to a 
codi^nion of law, positive law: they did not resuscitate whole¬ 
sale defunct codes of the Hindus and Mahomedans, which had 
no more living influence than the Laws of Justinian; 'diese laws 
were allowed just weight, when local custom had not abrogated 
them, or when they were not themselves opposed to the princi¬ 
ples of an enlightened Government. They consulted the wants 
of the people and their feelings, collated their customs; and on 
oj^en subjects adopted the approved principles of English Juris¬ 
prudence., 

All’laws are modified by an equity,* which is'another word 
for ** the common sense of the majority ,Custom is the soul 
of all Law in India, as it is of agricultural Law in England. 
It had long been felt, that unless our Begulatidn Courts were 
reformed, we must have equity Courts, and this gave birth to our 
Spbcial Commissions, and settlement Courts, 'to do the pressing 

* Jus tacito ct lUiterato lionfinum consensu et monbus expressum. 
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work of which the unwieldy Civil Courts were incapable, for 
we had chosen to go back to letter of the old Hindu and 
Mahomedan law, which had long been practicallv modified by 
the consent of the people. It is more than probaole that these 
Codes were never in their most palmy days so rigorously carried 
out, as they have been in the frame>work of the Regulations: thus 
harsh law had in the new^ode to be tempered by the Equity of 
custom, not in different Courts, indulging in different proce¬ 
dures, and surrounded by fresh shoals' of sharks, but by the same 
Judge, who, after informing himself fully, could decide on rea¬ 
son and equity. As our English Common Law is formed of the 
debris of Civil Law, so the Common Law of the Punjaub is form¬ 
ed of the debris of the Hindu and Mahomedan Codes. 

The Legislative Council of India have set up giants of 
their own construction merely for the sake of knocking thorn 
down. What nonsense has been written on the subject of the 
re-marriage of Hindoo widows 1 In practice it has always been Ihe 
case among the ruling tribes in the Piinjaub, and the new law 
now quietly sanctions it. Then again as regards the disinl.^ri- 
tance on account of change of religion, and all the wild assertions 
about properly in land being dependent on the fullilmeiit of 
funeral rites, wt know, that in a country like Asia, land is 
the enly real and tangible property, and owing to the weight of 
the land tax, and th<‘ interference of the ruler, that property is 
but a limited one ; and yet we choose to suppose, that these 
primitive conditions were ever practically in 4orce as regards 
land as a matter of law, and not of force. The fact is, that they 
have not, since the invasion of the Mahomedans, been in fiircc any 
more than the laws of Leviticus among the Jews, or the Canons 
of the Church or the Anglican Rubric among the Protes||Hats of 
England. The Legislative Council prided themselves on Me bold 
forward movement of the “ Lex loci,” and the liengalee Baboo 
frothed, and the Heathen furiously raged together within the 
cities of Madras and Calcutta, the creations of our own nation, 
but visit Upper India, and look around the thousands of Mahome- 
dans, Rajpoots, Jats, and other tribes, enjoying their shares of 
their ancestral villages in undisturbed harmony with their Hindu 
brethren, with ifo remnant of any feeling of rancour, no re¬ 
proach, and no debasement: on the contraiy they rejoice with 
each othe^r on the occasion of their weddings, and mourtf toge¬ 
ther 9,1 their funerals.. A Hindoo father would regret were his 
son to abandqp the tenets of his ancestors, ns an" English father 
would to see his heir became a Plymouth Brother or a Mormo- 
nite> but the voige of the neighbourhood, and now the written 
law of the Code, would not tolerate his disinheritance. 

if any traveller were to visit the Punjauh, and to a-k ontvhat 
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basis the civil vights of all inhabitants, ofwhatever lineage or per¬ 
suasion, were grounded, a small volume, which ho might peruse in 
one day, would be placed in his hands, and he would be informed, 
that this volume, in flnglish or the Yernacular, was accessible 
at every Station from the Khyber pass to the Jumna, where tlie 
servants of the Queen of England represented English power 
and English justice to the people of the country. 

We have, during our wanderings, kpod in* many Courts of 
Justice in many and far difTerant countries and cities, from 
the venerable halls of Westminster to the Athenian Areopagus, 
from the practical Courts of Franco to the disreputable and dis¬ 
orderly justice shops of T,urkev, and we state without fear of 
challenge, that in no Courts in the world have the poorer classes 
such ready access to their Eulers, such a certainty of being 
heard,-and of something being done to right them, as in the 
rude, and sternly rapid. Courts of the Punjaub. Much of this 
is owing to the unbroken chain of fesponsibility, which con¬ 
nects the head of the Government with the smallest oiHciai of 
the lowest grade, but much more to the existence of the Code* 
What a picture of native life does the perusal of such a Code 
aflbrd, for it must be remembered that it deals with realities, not 
with fictions. We imagine first the Court, crowded with the par¬ 
ties themselves, into which no lawyer nor Vakeel dare entet; the 
strange contrast of physiognomies, tlie endless variety of demeanours 
according to the age, toe sex, or the religion and residence of 
the litigants. Mark the traits of individual diaracter which come 
out. borne weak old woman takes up a cause, not her own, and 
wilh undying energies carries it day by day through every Court 
in the Provinces, and has exhausted the bounds of justice, be¬ 
fore 1^ fancied injury has been atoned. Some haunt the Courts, 
and mke a melancholy delight in ])rocesses. Some sue, as pau¬ 
pers, for fabulous sums, to which they have no manner of right, 
but to which their ancestors once laid an unfounded claim. 
In comes the agriculturist, the sturdy yeoman, fresh from his re¬ 
tired \ illage, from his oxen and his jungles, and so oblitiue is 
his vision, so entirely convinced is he of his own right, that he 
denies everything whitfh seems to tell against it, and jiroves a 
great deal too much ; in come the witty town people, the disre- 
])utable fdjjilow with curls down his back, the red-tu^aned banker, 
with books kept in a dishonest ambiguity, and trimmed this 
moruing for a purpose, the rascally notary reminding us of his 
type and representative in England by the cringe of his gait, 
and Ahe speciousnoss of liis delivery ; there sits a young wife, 
with her boy, who has #vheedlcd a dying old man to disinherit 
hi/ children by the elder wife, and as a fair pendant, there is a 
trio of grey-bearded sh(^pkc^pers, who ha^c a scheme to defraud 
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a bab}^ brother, the offsOTing of their father’s old age, of his 
share of the mheritanoe* Orer the hubbub of vdices is heard from 
time to time the form of soletnu asseveration, which passes the 
commehensioa of the rustic witness, for he will not repeat after 
the Court officer, and &terrupts the form of oath by blurting out 
the facts of the case, with which he is full charged; some, rctnirtded, 
that they are to speak thus truth, repudiate as an insult the iio> 
tion that they could do otherwise; sometimes by a mistake a 
Hindoo is sworn as a Mahomedan, or a heavy Sikh, who has 
been stolidly repeating, suddenly brightens up, when the form 
ends with the words ofnis own national salutation—“ Health to 
the Guru,” which he shouts out, a^ if he now thoroughly un¬ 
derstood what he was after. JBlandreds leave the Court with a 
curse on their lips, at not obtaining what they sought, but worse 
than the curse, which falls lightly like a spent shot to the ground, 
is the fawning blessing of the party who wins, but who fails to 
recognize the stem justice of the decision, and only fancies that 
he ^tects the good will or the partiality of the Judge. Alas! 
alas I weary days, and sometimes weary nights, for the mind has 
to take in the all the details of each compfication-in an intellec> 
tual grasp, and often in dreams will the odious skein of thought 
untwine itself again, and the night’s re'>t be lost in trying to solve 
hopelessly involved intricacies, and to arrive at a decision which 
conscience can call just. 

But the scenes, suggested by these pages of the Code, are not 
confined to the narrow walls ot the Court. Busy Fancy carries 
the reader into boundless space, and, as each class of cubCs or 
rule of law dovelopes itself, the whole is enacted in tlie mtina of 
the eye, for the actors and the local features are well known. 
We see the crowded Bazaar, the very store where the clo^ji was 
bought, for the price of which the action is now laid; there— 
there is the house, where the foolish old man took home his second 
wife to be a very Helen to his family; those men, sitting in coun¬ 
cil on the steps of the temple ot Siva, are planning the 'very 
scheme of fraud which you have spent the morning in travers¬ 
ing ; in that shop the witnesses are affixing their seal to a deed, 

few steps on, two grey-beards are trying to settle a string of 
disputed items betwixt two partners, who knew each other too 
well; that belted messenger has just served a process, and that 
crowd in Jihe lane yonder is assembled for a sheriff’s sale’of the 
property of a defaulter; and far away from the busy market 
place, in somQ distant village, beneath the branches of a wide 
spreading peepul, a contract of marriage between two children 
is being made. S/sated on benches, consecrated for that purpose 
by old custom, are the notables of the village; there are the dig¬ 
nified salutation, the conventional ^ihrascs, the distribution of 
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Biigftr, and all the details which custom majr have sanctioned. A 
few years, and another scene is bein^ acted : the parents of the 
betrothed refuse to adhere to tiieir pledge, then come tlm 
wordy war, the appeal to their Gods and the whole village, the 
vain attempt at reconciliation, the old grey-beards trying to 
reason, the loud laugh of impetuous and contemptuous youth, 
the •mutual abuse and xeerimination, a^d then the rushii^ off of 
one or other, to buy a stamped paper, and file a petition in 
Court. , 1 

No wise man despises the customs of a mat people, and no 
foreign Government can.afford the waste of power in doing to ; 
still t'le rulers pf the Punjauh find themselves compelled to give 
docisions opposed to public opinion, and in fact try. to mould it 
to a more enlightened form. Thus it happens that many a respec¬ 
table suitor goes home dejected, for we cannot restore wives for¬ 
cibly to their husbands, or allow them to be sold like cattle, and 
it is a great blow to a man passed fifty years of age to find tor 
the first time of his life, that it is of no use being a Brahmin, where 
all nre in the eyes of the law equal; often ^ve we heard me¬ 
lancholy regrets on the part of those, who were a little elevated 
above their fellows, that the new Government had no respect for 
the respectable class, and the respectable customs of the country. 
During the first year of occupation we asked a native friend, of 
what the Punjabecs chiefly compltdned under the now regime: 
the answer was remarkable, “ that we allowed the village trees 
* to be cut by the camp follower, that we did not compel 
‘ every runaway wife to return to her husband, and thirdly that 
‘ we did the evil deed, * by which dark phrase he after shards explain¬ 
ed, that we allowed cows to be killed. We on the other hand 
a\ ailed ourselves of the assembly of the agricultural classes for 
the purj)ose of settling their revenue, to impress upon the head¬ 
men of each village, that, whatever codes might subsequently be 
adopted, they must abandon three objectionable customs, which 
were “ the killing of their ipfant daughters, the burning of their 
^widowed mothers, and the burying alive of lepersthe promul- 
*gation of these dogmas, which each headman was obliged to 
repeat, as a creed of faith, created a great sensation, and the Ze¬ 
mindars went home to their villages chuckling at ^e considerable 
reduction of the Government demand, and chaunting*thc first 
rudimentals of the sixth Commandment. At a farther illustra¬ 
tion of the depth of moral degradation to which the people, in 
spite of their i^lojir, wealth, and independent character, had 
sunk, ,we may mention that the* descendants of the founder 

* iLis scai*ct1y necessary to add 3iat this privilege was not conceded to the Bedoes, 
the lineal descendants of Gooroo Nanuk : on the eontrary they were warned l^at 
tlic pr<ictico would be contiuuod at th(f peril ol tlieiv livcb uud cstatofi* At the tifue 
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of the Sikh fftith sravelj petitioned, tliat to them iiiighi be pi’e*> 
served tite time-uailowed privilege of killing their daughters; 
and, as if to shew how ridiculous poor human nature can 
be, while the Hindu petitioned loudly and longl^ that the 
slaying of cattle by the Mahomedans might be interdicted, 
the lyfahomedans, in the flush of their newly acquired liberty, 
requested that the Ilii^dus might be forbidden to cut off the 
hcMs of goats accoriling to their practice, and be restrained to the 
more orthodox, Levlticai, mode of cuttipg the throat of the })oor 
beast accompanied by a prayer, 

A three^-fold decision of civil suits has been humorously made 
among the Natives, to which, being very comprehensive, we 
may conveniently adliere—M,oney, Women, Land. We propose 
to notice each class separately. The cases under the first class are 
of endless variety, embracing the petty parole debt or loan, and 
the com])licatcd accounts of Bankers and Merchants, extending 
over a series of years. . The«grcat system of credit in India is 
a real wonder, and the most striking proof of the high civiliza¬ 
tion of the peofde, and the best reply to those who accuse 
them of barbarism. jC'ivilized they are, but in the oriental type, 
and the extent to wliich credit is now unduly given, is partly 
owing to the laxness of their habits of business, and partly to 
tlie restriction of the i.ionetary currency. In India, as in other 
oriental countries, tliere is no fixed price to an} tiling but grain, 
for cvciy thing else a bargain has to be made : in England the 
wholesale dealers have settled tlie ^irice, and nothing remains 
to the honest retailer but to sell; m India every Bettleihent 
of account is a complication, and tliere is a painful feeling in the 
mind of the Judge, that either party is trying to get an undue 
advantage over nis adversary. Endless are the varieties of 
trades, the wholesale dealer, the travelling merchant, the bank¬ 
er, the broker, the tradesman, the great commercial houses, 
and their agents and correspondents, and step by step we des¬ 
cend to the miserable retail dealer qf convertibles, or costermon¬ 
ger, but all give credit, all fight to the farthing. Money is^ 

of onr accession there was not a single female id'Se Bedeo tribe ; the relation of 
uster, aunt, and danghtcr was unknown. Year after year the census is now token, 
and during the i>ast autumn wo had a review of all the little Bedec girls, amounting 
to nearly two bunllred, who have been bom under our rule at the single town of 
Deniii Baba ITanuk : the cbildrcn varied from eight years to a few months, and 
should tli(} British power ho swejtt away, these ransomed lives will i^imain as a 
monument of our humanity : the males of the iiuuily arc computed at two thousand, 
and the females can scarcely exceed three hundred, and it wir take thirty years, or 
more, to bring the two sexes to the proper equilibrium. Some of the little girls had 
been married, hut no Bedee has }ct attained to the honour of being awuatemol 
grandfather. Yet tlicse were tlie most sacred, {^ic most powerful of the Sikh tribes, 
at whoso feet Maharaja Kunjeet stood, who were loaded with presents, and l^d be¬ 
come the curse of the countiy. Facts like these indicate the character of the people 
for whom wo had to legislate. 
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tlie one, and only fnicnixn, on which Indian Society toms: the 
reyolution of the wheel of fortune has raised peasants to thrones, 
and reduced princes to the streets, the line between the un¬ 
successful felon, who is chained in the gaol, and the successful 
freebooter, who, clothed in silks and shawls, is honoured by the 
British Government, is a dubious one. Bank therefore, or vir- 
*tue, without money, just go for nothing; no sooner does a man^ 
of whatever degree he may be, get a little money, or em¬ 
ploy under Government, than he improves his food and cloth¬ 
ing, buys a horse, and goes about with a train of followers, raises 
his home a storey, shuts up his wife behind brick walls, plants 
a garden, and becomes in cpmmon parlance a great manthe 
position of his children is altered, and, when the fortune is ex-. 
hausted or the employment ceases, their future is embittered. 
A man of low caste, when he gets rich, tries to improve him¬ 
self liF^hat respect also. . We have known a Chumar, on whom 
fortirtM) smiled, pass up into a Kubal,.but with Hindus this is a 
matter of difQculty. Among the Mahomedans it is wonderful 
how the race of the man betters itself with his clothing: the 
poor needy Shaikh, dealer In gnun, in which denomination most 
converted Hindus merge, becomes a Koreshy or Ansary, and, if 
the market be favourable, he expands into a Syud. Of this we 
have a notorious case in the family of Azizooddeen and Noosood- 
deen, who first cloaked their origin, as Barbers under the affect¬ 
ed humility of Fuqueers; as their descendants became wealthy, 
part have become Ansars,’* and part “ Syuds.” In the same 
manner Nuwab Imamooddeen, after plundering the fairest pro¬ 
vinces of the Punjab, has lately discovered that his Hindu an¬ 
cestors were Bajpoots, and not ** dealers in wine.” 

The Ci\ il Court becomes the favourite arena of the whole popu¬ 
lation : every kind of claim is brought forward, debts that have run 
on for years in books of the rudest kind, are cooked up and enter¬ 
ed with now datel^; the release of mortgages is sued for, which 
have gone for generations, where the home has been rebuilt fre- 
, quenuy in the interval; one man sues for money lent by his de¬ 
ceased father to the deceased relation of another; claims of in¬ 
heritance, according to law or custom whichever suits the claim¬ 
ant ; claims for jewels deposited, or pawned; claims for arrears 
of wage8,^balanceB of account, injury to caste os honour, are 
all thrust in. The wonder is at first, how these matters .were un¬ 
der the former rule disposed of, but a. little reflection will 
show, that they*were not disposed of ai all. The Couyts are at once 
a novielty and a curse; the period of limitation of suits is being 
CTadually reduced from twelve to six years, and now, except for 
bonds, to three years^ and eventually it may be still further re¬ 
duced to twelve, or six mouths in some cases. As liberty may 
JC»B 1859. ' 2 G 
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degenerate into license, so too great facility for litigation rouses 
the worst pMsions; like strong drink it overpowers weak heads, 
and demoralizes the whole population, by the rancour and per¬ 
jury which it produces. 

The second great class of civil actions relate to women: it 
has been broadly assmrted, tiiat there is no case brought forward 
in the Cnminal Courts, which cannot be traced directly or«in* 
directly to that after-thought of the Creative Power, whose spe¬ 
cial vocation it has been to bring woe to man. There is no 
doubt also that a very large proportion of civil actions arises in 
every country from um cause, simply because there has been 
from the beginning of human affmrs an attempt to keep them 
. down, and debar them from the equality to which they are enti¬ 
tled. It is self-evident that the Old Testament was written by a 
man: the tenth Commandment was clearly reduced to that vehicle 
for ideas, which we call words,” by one of the male had 
Miriam been commissioped to legislate to the Israelites^ she 
would probably have expressed herself otherwise, llowever 
unjustly trodden down, nature will raise its head, and is generai- 
ly triumphant; any unjust law of restoration against the equity of 
things is sure to ritrike in the rebound. Tims it has happened 
as I'cgards the law of women both in England and India. The 
wife* has often been the ruin of the house in both countries: iu 
England, though denied a legal existence while under coverture, 
though her pi operiy has been at llic mercy of her tvrant, tliough 
unjust laws have prevented her being heard In the case which 
adects h<'r hononr, her fortune, and her status, she has general¬ 
ly won in the end, or made her victor rue his success. 

So also in India. From her earliest hour she has been oppress¬ 
ed : no congratulations mark her birth; her poor mother's heart 
fails her and her groanings recommence when she hears that a 
female child has been born ; no care watches over her childhood 
to mark the budding beauty, and to develope the dawning intel¬ 
lect ; if by the mercy of the British Government, or the humble¬ 
ness of her caste, she escape the opium pill, or the sly pinch of 
the jugular vein designed tor her to preserve the honour of the 
Inmily, she grow's up untended, unwashed, uneducated, and very 
often unclothed* In infancy she is disposed of by betrothal, 
and so much cash, so much grain, so many trays of ^cetmeats 
tind their, way to the family-dwelling, as the price of her oharms, 
and the barter of her. affections: in her non-age she is married, 
but no lionoup awaits her even on this occasion, the bridegrobm 
is the great object of the ceremony, but where is the l^ide ? 
Hired courtezans are dancing for the gratification of the men, 
while the women of the family are huddled away in closets^ or 
allowed to peep through scicens. I\Kjr hapless daughter of Eve I 
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iQros bas no existence for her; she never listened to honeyed 
words; slie knows nothing of the honour of being wooed, or of 
the glory of being won; not for her the indistinguishable throng of 
hopes, and fears, and gentle wishes, till the hour arrived, when in 

f ranting favours she was herself thrice blessed ; she knows not the 
lushing honours of the bridal bed; her father arranged the 
tr^saotion with the boy’s father ; her family barber looked at 
hini, his family barber examined her, noting her defects and 
her merits; the male relations ate, and the Brahmins prayed, mut¬ 
tered, and ate also, and she had a ring thrust through her nostril, 
and irns a bride, A few years afterwards when she had arrived at 
n nubile age, amidst the conyentional howling of all the females of 
the house, she is deported with a proportion, fixed by custom, of 
cooking pots, clothes, and jewels to the house of the bridegroom 
—a beardless lad, whom then for the first time she sees, and she 
is thrust into another labyrinth of dark passages, murky yards, 
and musty closets, resembling so far th^ paternm mansion, amidst 
a crowd of mothers-in-law, stern aunts, child-mothers, and widow¬ 
ed* girls, nho represent, andwnake up, the hidden treasures 
of ail Indian home. 

Nor in married life is her situation much improved. Owing to 
the universal habit of whole families herding together, and the 
comfortless arrangement of dwelling houses. Tor years she never 
secs her husband except by the light of the chaste moon on the 
fiat roof of the mansion, or by an oil lamp in a closet; he is often 
absent for months and years; to the end of her days she never 
appears unveiled in his presence before a third person, not even 
her children; she is never addressed by her proper name; if she 
prove a mother, she has at least the blessing of her children and 
teaches them to fear their father, but if her husband’s lust of the 
eye fall elsewhere, she has a hateful colleague thrust in, with 
whom life becomes one continued jostle of persons, choking of 
choler, and conflict of children, and, if she be cmldless, she mourns 
her hard fate, and submits. Her sin has not been forgiven in child¬ 
bearing, and she even cberisbes the child of her rival, for the 
want of something to love. We pass over in silence the angry 
words, the neglect, thft cufis and even blows, that must be the 
case in some households in a country where no shame attends 
the act of striking a woman; we pass over such optrages in si¬ 
lence, for m England not many years i^o, a mother, in bringing 
a charge against her son, stated in evidence, that he beat her as 
muck as if she had been his wife: in England there are savages 
still.. 

But the Indian wife has her revenge—^the time comes, and 
the*w(minn. In the declining and obese period of life, when pas¬ 
sion is lulled, and the only*object of the male animal, who has 

2 Q2 
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t) 60 ome seedy ofid weedy, is to be respectable, when the wife baa 
become haggard, wrinkled, toothless, and hideous, she can wring 
his heartstnngs, she can expose him to the gossip of his neigh¬ 
bours and to the tittle of the Court She sues him for alimony, 
or maintenance, or—that fertile aource of yexation—dower, or for 
jewels, which ^ she declares to be her separate property, she • 
carries her wrinkled face *1010 Court, and even lays bare h*er 
chaste bosom, rivalling a sun-dried mud bank more than the 
conventional snow drift, denounces her husband, discloses his 
weaknesses, and derides his defects. She time revenges herself 
and her sex of many a slight, many a cuff, and this must go on, 
and he must bear it, much as he looks forward to 4 ;he day when 
it will be his special privilege to expend a few copper cenns in 
faggots to consume the carcase of the woman who had been his 
tormeut, unless she outlive him, when she will not be behind 
hand in each detail of conventional woe. Still, in spite of all 
these disagreeable circumstances, the Courts are pestered with ri¬ 
diculous claims of brothers-in-law, or cousins, to possess them¬ 
selves of the persons of widowt, in whom they imagine that 
their family have invested capitri, of which they wish tp enjoy 
the interest; we have known many long fights with regard to 
the hand of very undesirable ladies betwixt the party who con¬ 
siders that he has a legal remainder, and the party who is in 
actual possession, tlic one pleading a species of tenure of tall 
female, and the other a tenure ** in corde.” 

The wicked Novelist, Balzac, lias somewhere written, that a 
man should not venture to marry, until he had at least dissected 
one woman: we would warn the Hindoo to witness one such 
civil action, ere he add to his family. As far as we personally 
know such ladies, (and our acquaintance is confined to the arena 
of the Cutcherry) they are apt to be unamiable, unguarded of 
speech, rather spiteful, and very unreasonable, certaimy not the 
ministering Angel with whom you would wish to share the 
Arab tent; none so earnest in ^peal, none so unruly and 
obstreperous, and the Judge is fortunate to have a table and 
nul between himself and the litigants, and not to have a long 
beard to tempt insult, for the Sikh lady is apt to run to bone in 
formation, and would be a powerful enemv in conflict. Nor do 
they perEfecute their husbands or their male relations poly; none 
so pertinacious ap^ainst the world and its institutions at ikrge, as 
tliat wretched widowy who has been tempted by some devil 
to waste so many weary days and wearv mghts, for the pos¬ 
session of some miserable hovel, the value of which would 
never equal such an expenditure of temper, credit, words, or hard 
cash. A personal experience of some terrible widows, clasifing 
your knees at every unguarded opy)ortunity, shrieking at every 
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comer, Texin^ the at uncertam hours, hA often tempted 
us to sympathise somewhat more with the unjust Judge, wh|iir 
has been held up as an example for as to avoid. 

And all this has arisen under our rule, all this trouble is 
authorized in the Code, and it exists in the necessity of things. 
|t is dangerous to insist the feelings of a people, yet here we 
mu8t run athwart their most deep-reoted prejudices, and the 
Judge, though satisfied that with a conscience and principle of 
rectitude he could not decide oth^wise, returns daily to his 
home, deeply conscious that he has wounded their feelings on the 
tendcrest point. Their whole practice with regard to betrothals 
is iniquitous. • Women are transferred like cattle; circular cop- 
tracts are made, by which a w^ole series of marriages is ar¬ 
ranged, grown up women tied to boys of tender years, Uttle girls 
made over to old men ; brothers sue for forcible possession of the 
widow of their deceased brother; the woman is treated as a chat¬ 
tel or a domestic animal, of which the joint property is vested 
in the whole family. The conscience of our iurisprudence is 
opposed to all such tnmsactioqs, and they cannot be upheld: great 
is the wfath and loudly muttered the dissatisfaction of many a mid¬ 
dle aged country gentleman, who, from his age and time of mind, 
cannot see the drift of the policy. Moreover the evil has been ag¬ 
gravated by the novelty of our rule, for no sooner had the Bri¬ 
tish Army crossed the Sutlej, than it got about that we were 
governed by a Queen, and the Company was believed to be a 
female of some denomination. This gave birth to a feeling of in¬ 
dependence among the womankind of the country; hence a 
quarrel and a minature rebellion in every house:—the astonish¬ 
ed Sikh worsted at Sobraon at least honourably, had in bis own 
home to carry on a disgraceful contest with a loud tongue, cased 
in a body Which he no longer dared to chastise, craving for more 
jewels, more clothes, and threatening to avail itself of its new¬ 
ly acquired liberty. 

This dislocation of domestic relations is brought about by 
polygamy, and child murder, which by destroying the numeri¬ 
cal equality of the sexes, has ^ven women a money value in the 
market, as a thing to be sold, and, when bought, to be kept 
possession of. Polygamy may be dismissed ^n a few words. 
None of^he respectable middle classes tolerate ij:: in extreme 
cases t)f Aidless husbands the privilege may be undep a protest 
made use of, for to a Hindu it is a mshonour and sorrow to be 
childless: the*poor cannot afford it: it is only ^ong ^e wUd 
beasts of the pseudo-aristocracy, that the custom prevails 
to any extent, and they^ as a class, are being, extinguished. A 
lavt to place polygamy under civil disabilities mkht be passed 
without exciting a remark, fbr it is as unsanctioned by the feel- 
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developing themselves in the Kuropean form of profligacy 
and adultery, are against the feelings of the people of Eng¬ 
land : indeed now tmit the power ot the whip and the fetter 


land: indeed now that the power ot the whip and the fetter 
has been removed, the custom is not likely to oe much practis¬ 
ed. It was all very well for a Chieftain residing in a forl;^ 
wrilh four bastions to indulge in the luxury of a separate wife in 
each tower, or a banker with two or three dwelling-houses might 
find it feasible, but for a man with limited means the experiment 
would bo dangerous, and even in ordinary single-handed con¬ 
tracts, tricks arc often played; the barber of the bridegroom is 
bribed, and at a time when it is to»p late to recede, the bride is 
found to bo one eyed, marked bideoubly with the small pox, or 
imperfectly developed in min^ or bod^. A contract, based on 
misrepresentation and fraud, is but a sorry start in life for the 
young couple. 

Female infanticide lies .deeper, as it is based not on individual 
passion but family pride: it must have taken some years, or per¬ 
haps generations, to stamp the iniquity in its present complete 
form, to drown all feeling of humanity, shame, and manlinesb, and 
it will take some time to destroy that feeling. The subject has 
been mibuuderstood: it is not only the undue expenditure at 
weddings that led to tlie crime, as this would not have induced 
the wealthy in some particular tribes to adopt a practice which 
their neighbours C(j[ually w calthy revolted at. The facts are these. 
Indian Society is diiidcd into castes, and each caste into tribes 
infinite ; a man must marry one of his own caste, but never one 
of his own tribe; as long as these tribes are relatively equal, no 
trouble would arise, but as in process of time one tribe became 
conventionally more honourable than the other, and as it is a 
point of honour never to give a daughter to one of a lower tribe, 
there must be certain tribes, who may have equals, but can have 
no superior, and, if there should be no ^qual, as in the case of 
the Bedce tribe of the Khutree caste, there is no alternative but 
dishonour or female infanticide, and of course they chose the 
latter. Lot us illustrate this position further. Suppose that the 
great caste of Smiths had from times h^ond the memory of man 
being divided into tribes, the William Smiths, the John Smiths, 
and Andrew^ Smiths, and so on. Now by the necessity of the 
cose a Smith must marry a Smith, but not one of his own cog¬ 
nates; an^ all would,go well, until the disturbing cause of re¬ 
lative rank happened to interfere. Unluddly 00*6 of the ances¬ 
tors or the Andrew Smiths was said to have been an East In¬ 
dia j^arfector, Lo^ Mayor of London, or a popular low church 

f irsanier, or a personage of some such distinction as would Uad 
tiaflKsoendants, who were apparently equal, to consider them- 
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selves relatively better tbip t^e William Smitba: the sad conse¬ 
quences of this absurd distinction would be that tlie Andrew 
Smiths as a tribcj sooner than give their daughters to the William 
Smiths or the other inferior tribes^ habitually practice female 
infanticide. ‘ Hinc ill® lacrym®.’ 

But ever and anon, amidst this wilderness of the affections 
*flaBhes out on the part of that sex who can forgive their tyrants 
every fault, even infidelity, with a bright lig^ht some instance 
of the tenderest, because unrequited love. The voice of the 
country, and tradition of the Grolden A^e, are against such treat¬ 
ment of the weaker vessel, and generation after generation have 
sympathised with the pictures of truth and fidelity, which have 
been pourtrayed so vividly ‘and with such sweetness by Yalmiki 
and Vyasa, the great heroes df epic poetry, and gathered 
round many a fireside have young and old alternately wept and 
smiled at the tale of the sorrows and triumphs of Sita and Da- 
may anti. Still in spite of their social degradation, lives the pro¬ 
verb, that though a hundred men fbrm only an encampment, 
oqp woman constitutes a home: still inconsistently the dearest 
affections and nicest honour df the great people of India are inter¬ 
woven in the veil which shrouds their females. They plunder 
proiinces to load them with jewels, and then complain when 
restitution is demanded: they worship their mothers and elder 
relations, treat their wives as so much dirt, and ignore their 
daughters, yet will those wives travel long distances to visit them 
in prison, and sacrifice all to get them released, and scenes of¬ 
ten occur which reconcile us to the oriental development of 
humanity. The neglect on the part of the selfish Lord, often 
displays itself in as ludicrous a manner as the devotion of the 
wife. It is the custom for Hindus on the loss of a relation to 
bhavc their beards by way of mourning, and we once askedaBaj- 
poot, who had lately lost his better half, why he had neglected 
this attention. The reply was, that he would as soon think of 
bhavmg his beard for the loss of a pair of old shoes. On the other 
hand we once overtook a lone female on our road towards the 
Ganges, and she informed us that she was journeying many a 
league to commit the remains of lier Lord to the sacred stream. We ^ 
looked back expecting to see some modest conveyance, on wdiicb 
these melancholy rcllques were deposited, but there wqp nothings 
on inqui?^ she undid a knot in the corner of the Sheet in which 
she was clothed, and showed us a tooth and a bit t}f calcined 
hone, which rtie had picked up from the cinders of the funeral 

E lie,,and which she considered to be a representative of 

er husband. , 

The third great class of cases relates to lana. uramariiy' eucn 
cases are much in^ol^ed, and in Lower Bengal their decision is 
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surrounded \ritli almost insurmountable difficulties. But a wise 
policy has in the Punjaub set all these matters at rest, and from 
the confusion which prevailed, order and certainty have been 
extracted. Many ana convicting were the rights to the posses¬ 
sion of the fruits of the soil, and to the soil itself: all have now 
been reduced to three great heads, the rights of the cultivator, 
the rights of the owner ^in fee simple, and the rights oftjthd 
assiraee of the Government share of the produce. The amount 
of the share demanded by Government having been limited, pro¬ 
perty at once acquired a new value, and special officers have 
been deputed during the last nine years to carry out the details 
of this ^eat work, but, though the machinery is different, the 
code of law is the same, and the right to enjoy,*and the power 
to alienate, are guaranteed and defined. 

The leaffing features of the Code are liberal and practical, 
opposed to useless form, and trusting rather to a strong and 
honest executive, than to judicial check. The fiscal and executive 
officers of the Govemmeflt are free from the molestation of civil 
actions, but let them abuse the power confided to them, and |he 
strong hand, which set them on the cutule chair, will be raised 
against them and destroy them. It is an absurdity that the 
business, wliich is done by one department, should be reviewed 
and reconsidered hy another; it sounds constitutional, but it is 
merefy vexation of spirit; a sharp, and strict, appellate Court 
prevents all abuse; a simple people are mystified by the conflict 
of departments, and wisely therefore in the Punjaub all func¬ 
tions are united. India has not yet got beyond the patriarchal 
period. We are of opinion, that even the older provinces would 
gain by a return to the simpler types of Asiatic rule. 

Every kind of evidence is received “ quantum valeat,” and 
the Court judges of the value; parties may be witnesses in their 
own cases, and the Court may itself seek for evidence from 
whatever source it like; it will not accept at second-hand, 
what can be obtained more directly. The rigour of the old 
written law is tempered by the equity of the “ lex loci” and 
“ lex personas,” the interpretation of which is now neither left to 
venal Arbitrators, to Pundits, or to ill-instructed Judges, but is 
embodied in leading principles, which are open to revision from 
time to tiipe; and by degrees it is hoped, that this unwritten law 
may be oodifibd, and a more precise line drawn betwixtihqmutu- 
al confine! of conflicting customs. 

It would be rash in a word to condemn the ancient Civil Code 
of the Hindobs, and the more modern and wider spread Code 
of the Mahomedans. They represent the wisdom and experience 
of many generations, and were drawn fiom the same foun{ as 
the Lcvitical Code and the Boman olnU Uw, but arc tinctured by 
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the age, and the dime, ta whieh they were oonDDlitted to inltliu^ 
in some .things the^ are in advance of even E&i^isii 
We ^ bnt advasMnng by dow steps to the proniiiiMtloiia m 
doctrine, admitted hundreds of years a^ by the Hindns, tliat 
wife’s savings are her own: a natunu semement protects every 
woman. We are the savages and barbarians in this matter, cm thf 
oVher hand Ihe Hindoo law is loaded with an intolerable Weiglit 
of disqualifications, of which we have now purged it, and 
Courts are freed from the absurdity of making a num take an 
oath which is not binding on his comdenoe, and the iniquity of 
depriving a man of privileges, because he happens not to be of 
tbe dominant g^uasiom 

Under the^uqjaub Government exist the time-honoured 
domestic institutions of polygamy and polyandry, though on 
the latter the Code is silent. Each is baera on a similar iniquity, 
and is derived from the old patriarchal habits of license 
concubinage. There exists also that right of Divine, which the 
opponents of this measure dignify with the name Of Successive, 
as ^opposed to Contemporary, polygamy. Of the laws of 
inheritance there exists everjr varie^—every vagary of powr 
human Nature, except the unnatural preference of one child 
among many, which European Nations oaM " Primogeniture ;** 
that law, denounced by Englieh jurists as the most unna^ral 
that Legislation ever saw, out to winch custom has hardened 
us, is in India confined to the succession to thrones, and as such 
unknown to this Code.. But here wo find legalized the Mosme 
lew by which a man may marry the widow of his brother, and 
this liberty is outwardly symbolised by the casting of a sheet, as 
Boaz did three thousand years ago over Buth. Obedience to 
parents is inculcated, but as a morm obligation only, and though 
a child of tender years will be restor^ to tbe possession of 
the parent, at the age of eighteen entire liberty is conceded, 
and if the child, although a l^aL minor, be of a mature and com¬ 
petent understanding, and a free moral agent, with the single 
exception of married girls, the power is conceded of making an 
‘ election with regard to place of abode, mode of life, or reli^ous 
l)ersuasion. Such is the law, and, thoimh no case W as yet oc¬ 
curred, such would be the practice. Liberty of conscience can 

g o no further. On the other hand the duty of fnutual, support 
etweeq pStents and children, and elder and youngef relatives, is 
absolute. 

The right, which orientals claim of killing their infant chil¬ 
dren, deserting them, selling them, and all the horfih features of 
the “ jus patemum,” is distinctly negatived. Where the code is 
weab» is in the matter of marriage: the religious sanction has 
been rudely torn away from the tie, and it is in effect reduced to 
JcM., 1859 2 n 
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the status of an ordinal^ contract, without the fonnality of rc- 
iristraiion, whiah in civilized countries has been always intro¬ 
duced at this sta^e: tWs, coupled with the unlimited power of 
divorce, the admitted license of concubinage, and the absence 
of any reproach attached to general profligacy, has led to a great 
increase of immorality. Marriage in the eye of the law has thus 
sunk down to a voluntary and tem|)orary cohabitation, and th^ad- 
vantages of legitimacy over illegitimacy are scarcely a]»preciablc. 
One of the greatest nobles of the Punjab, and a memocr of the late 
Regency, is the issue of a Jat-father by a cast-off Rajpoot wife of 
Muharaja Runjeet Singh, and yet he succeeded to his inheritance: 
adultery is indeed punished criminally, not from any abhorrence 
of the crime, but to anticipate the vengeful sword of the injured 
husband, and civil damages 'are also granted, and a neat dis¬ 
tinction drawn betwixt breaches of contracts of marriage before, 
or after, the solemnization of actual marriage. The root of the 
evil is in the practice of* marrying children without their con¬ 
sent, and as long as this exists, the cinls described must follow 
in its train. "What is really reejuired is the establishment of a 
Court of Conciliation, that, when anybody complains that abrcajli 
of contract, or of the jnarriage vow, is about to take jHace, the 
offenders may be summoned and warned of the con'ie(iuencefl, or, 
uhoi^^d the complaint be a ridiculous one, the law be explained. 

Sad is the po&iti( ii of orphan minors in a rude state of civiliza¬ 
tion, with rights imdefintd and possession ewry point of the law. 
Old Iloincr must hai-e beeti an orphan lumself to have been able 
to tell so well the sad pas'^cs to which the orphan even of a lieh 
man may be reduced, with I'one to light his battles, but tlie wi¬ 
dowed mother, who generally in such ca‘«eh is tired witli an un- 
ctuKpicrablc spirit. Over minors the Code 1ms flungits protection 
most c’onijdctely, but, as if to shew more completely how en¬ 
tirely matrimony is ignored, the well known maxim of European 
law is re’\evscd, and the Code adopts a strange but justihable 
course of making over an illegitimate child to the parent mo&t able, 
«>r most willing, to bring it up ])roperly : a most difficult subject 
indeed it is in practice how to deal with these little Ishmaels, * 
who certainly ought ne^c^ to have existed, yet they are found 
in most respectable families, have a status in Native Courts, and, 
as btntod, abover inherit. We have known instances of the child 
ol a Mahom^dan mother taking up his position as a Hfhdu. 

Anothtr result of early marriages is, that the sons grow up to 
their prime, and their sons again, while the father is still in his 
manhood; children by different whc^, long since deceased^, press 
on thfiir parents for subsistence, who on the other hand has just 
married a ) oung w ife, and is entirely undci her inffuence,,and 
is pcihnps concocting ^Lhemv.'- hy.whiLh Urn poition of his cldei 
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children may be reduced, for he cannot disinherit them. Then is 
line time for bringing forward obsolete family customs, so as to 
enable the father to divide “ per stirpes,” instead'of ** per capita,” 
that is to say to distribute his fortune in shares aecoraing to the 
number of his wives, and not of his children; oftentimes the 
father is induced fojp the sake of peace to make a distribution of 
his*property before death, and tliis yindcr certain limitations is 
recognized by the Code. 

The law of adoption has in India a peculiar weight owing to 
the earnest longings on the part of a Hindu for a son to carry 
on his name, and to |>erfonn certain religious ceremonies. In 
this Code of course the law is recognized as regards all chattels 
and allodial property, but not as regards assignments of tlie State 
Kevenue, or Tensions. It is piliuful to see how entirely this 
subject is misunderstood by the loud declaimcrs against certain 
orders of the Government. In Europe all huccessions in sovereign 
lamilies are go\erned by peculiar laws, while the ordinary law 
of inheritance among the community remains untouched. In Ger¬ 
many, and France, daughters are excluded: in England contrary 
to the common law tlie oldest daughter inherits: so in India the 
eldest jton succeeds to sovereignties, and among Mahomedans 
the kingdom goes to the one most capable of rule; following 
this analogy, it has been wisely ruled that the succession to 
a'^signments of revenue, such as Jaghcerdars, Inamdars, sTtould 
be ruled by its own peculiar laws, and adu])tion excluded: so 
in England when pensions are granted for one or two lives, they 
nre limited to lineal heirs, and in the rare instances where the 
liberality of former Parliaments has granted permanent assign¬ 
ments on the rc\cnue8 to distinguished servants, adoption is 
never dreamt of. 

The way in which I Natives of India live huddled togctlier in 
one enclosure, sometimes sharing their food, sometimes separate, 
passes all description; no distinct accounts are kept of their do¬ 
mestic or their business expenditure; jealous of any inquiry into 
their means, they throw a mist over every transaction, and wlion 
a comi>lication arrives, when a young widow and child arc left 
to take their chance against the other grey-headed sons, who have 
long been in possession, then comes the struggle as to what is 
joint property, how much belonged to the ctdbr song, as their 
personal p^Pofits; sometimes a virgin widow, who by* the Code in¬ 
herits all the pioperty of her lord, is made use of as a weapon of 
off'ence by her* own needy relations, to torment a wealthy rela¬ 
tive. , Generally speaking there is no innate seftse of right in. 
any one: litigants can rarely be brought to one common stand¬ 
ard, their pleas will be inconsistent with each' other, each party 
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will demand more tium they have a right to, and support the 
same by appeale to God, to men, and the market place. 

^ The Code is free from that blemiBh which pervades the prac¬ 
tice of all^ the other Courts in India, and which from time to 
time is evidenc^ by Acts of the Legislature. No person, or 
class of persons, is exempted from the law o]f the processes of the 
Court It would be hopqd that Macaulay, in his preface to ^h^ 
draft of the^ Criminal Code, had exposed this crying sin of the 
Indian Legislation: are the Court’s evils in themselves, that 
the rich should be exempted ? Is-it any honourable distinction to 
be above the laws of the country, or an out-law ? and yet in all 
the towns of the North West Provinces existed families, who 
vaunted of being able to incur debts without running the risk of 
being compelled to pay them. It is worthy of remark, how much the 
old class of public servants took up the cause of the Indian Aristo¬ 
cracy, when their sympathies would naturally have been with the 
iiiidulc classes : but the fact is, that the Kajas and Chiefs could lend 
elephants, give shooting parties, and be generally useful, while the 
annals of the poor in India, as elscwheie, ai*e generally very dull, 
and their pcrsoni’ very dirty. ‘ 

With regard to contracts, owing to the lax way in which busi¬ 
ness is conducted, the Code has been obliged to abandon all fomi, 
and '^riting is not even ret^uired: the Judge is re<^]uired to look 
to the spirit of the eonti act, and tlie ahseuce of ouiidderation is 
not a defect. 'I'lie Ci de has shirked the subject (d* bcnainee, 
or fictitious holdings, which vex the souls of all lionotraen both 
in the North West Provinces and Bengal, and yet are so 
akin to estates in trust iu Luglaiid, that the favour of the 
Legislature is on their side. On the much disputed sub¬ 
ject of Pre-emption the Code is quite distinct, and has the 
merit of being the first to develope tliis doctrine, the crea¬ 
tion of Indian jurists, to its full and logical conclusion. It 
is very true, that all such restrictions on the free transfer of pro¬ 
perty are utterly opposed to political economy, but they are ap¬ 
proved by public feeling, and have a strange political significance 
now, when we contemplate tlie state of 3ie land tenures of the ' 
North West Provinces. A man who wishes to sell, or mortgage 
his share of a hereditary coparcenary landed estate, must make 
the first .ofier tb his partners, and can only call in strangers on 
thflir refusal* and to prevent collusion with strangers by f xing a 
fictitious *and exorbitant x^rice, the value of the share is to be 
ascertained by a Jury^ It is moreover extendedoto cases of sale 
of houses in efties. 

On the other hand the Code is quite silent on an equally im¬ 
portant subject;‘the Koman civil law lays down, that a man’s 
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right in his own property is limited W all the rights possessed 
by other persons, and what the law ot pre-emption does for idte 
neighbours, when a man quits his property, the law of Servi¬ 
tudes, or Easances, does, while a man occupies it. Houses in 
Indian cities arc clustered together, as they were at liomc: by 
the action of the Jaw of inheritance they become divided, and 
* sub-divided, the upper story falling tp one share, and the ground 
Door to another : hence arises a complication of rights of light, of 
access, of water-spouts, of gutters, and other details innumerable, 
and excellent grounds ol quarrel they make, and well they are 
fought out; the same thing happens with regard to the shares of 
landed property, when the rights of water course, of pathway, 
of driving catlle, are fertile‘sources of dispute: every description 
of proi)erty is liable to its urban, knd suburban, servitudes. 

On the law of mortgage also the Code appears to bo very de¬ 
fective : it seems at first glance but fair, that no lapse of time 
should be a bar to the recovery of a property lent, deposited, 
pawned, or mortgaged; but on the other hand it is in the interest 
o^the community, lliat there should bo some bounds to litigation, 
and when it is considered hoV terribly vague and lax the people 
arc inUieir proceedings, how narrow the bounds betwixt pledge 
and mortgage, mortgage and sale, what confusion prevails on 
the fact of possession or non-possession, what difficulty tjiore is 
to prove the deed, and to decide whether it was a condition 
that the assessment should clear the interest only, or go towai’da 
extinguishing the capital, whetlier the mortgage was a sim])le or 
a conditional one, we arrive at this conclusion, that lapse of time 
and publicity are elements in such transactions, and that periodi¬ 
cal settlements publicly registered should be required, or the 
right allowed to die, fur nothing is thought of mortgaging a 
miserable tenement for its tiill value, leaving the mortgagees for 
generations in possession with right to repair and rebuild, and 
the time of the Court is possibly wasted on tlic suit of some 
distant descendant to recover. 

Ill the law with regard to Agency, Bailment, and Partnership, 
the object is to protect the public, and Notice” is the hinge 
on which the whole practice turns ; everybody is to sufler lor 
his own negligence, or fraud : if the partners give out one thing, 
and really are another, they suffer: limited liability allowed, 
if noticiTbe given, if in spite of notice the public choose to think 
otherwise, the public suffeis. So in Bailment, greater or less 
care dcpends*on the advantage gained By either party, and the 
duties of ^he agent to his principal and the public, and the res¬ 
ponsibilities of the principal, are defined. The rules with rc- 
gsyd to insolvency and disruption of partnership, are good; the 
omy difficulty arises from the absence of any public medium of 
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notifying the fact, furniiilicd in European countries by the Ga¬ 
zette. A great drawback to all settling of accounts is the 
careless way in which the books arc kept, the good humoured 
confidence in the whole world’s honesty, and in your own, which 
is evidenced: procrastination is the order of the day, but, when a 
dispute arises, tlie most violent passions burst out, and the un¬ 
due confidence is at once ^nvertod into unjustifiable suspicien,' 
and leads to most reckless charges. Men, who yesterday believed 
every thing, will to-day believe nothing; such cases are most diifi- 
cult to dispose of, but^tlic Courts are armed with power to check 
all fraud, and any kind of collusion. 

The existence of a correspondence of bankers over the whole 
Peninsula, in the form of lioondles, is one of* the greatest 
])roofs and greatest triumphs 'of the ancient civilization of the 
country, and it is a marvel to contemplate how well the system 
works, and how seldom bad faith is comjdaincd of. At first 
sight nothing is so easy os to effect a forgery, but in practice no¬ 
thing is so difficult, for security is demanded before payment, and 
that is the keystone of the sybtem. The responsibility of tj)e 
drawer is maintained beyond wlistt seems just in Europcau ac- 
ccplance, and he is bound to ascertain the fate of the bill 
which he has tiriiwn, and get the receipt of payment. Tliis 
chapter of the Code is c^ijccially interesting, as it is the result 
of oral conference vcith the merchants of Amritsur, a city 
which rose to be the greatest mart in Northern India in spite 
of Sikh rapine and misrule. Although the firms of this city 
have correspondents in Europe, yet they are still so far Asiatic, 
that they always keep a certain amount of specie buried in their 
houses to meet emergencies, as it would be the ruin of their 
credit to have to go out to borrow, and there is no great Na¬ 
tional Bank, in which they can lodge their reserve. 

In favour of the heirs of deceased the severity of the patri¬ 
archal system is modified, and the liability of children for the 
debts of their ancestors is limited to the amount of assets^jre- 
eeived. In the matter of interest, which is positively prohibited 
by ^lahomedan law, and which hjis to a late period been restrain¬ 
ed by Usury laws of European creation, the Code has followed 
the prevailing sentiments of the age, that a trade in money 
should be, as mftch unshackled by any legislative interference 
08 the tmde ^in any other commodity; but the courts will not 
allow OJCti^ssive interest, for under the old system the money 
lender wted to credit* every payment to interest, and year by 
ycar«lkroiight out the same, or an increasing, balance, while the 
iin^g^natc debtor, like the daughters of Danaus, found himself 
coHliually filling' with water a bottomless vessel. The law,of 
libjF is based upon the most no^ cl and liberal legislation of Eu- 
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rope, but in a country where the tongue is quite unbridled, 
where men have no more sense of honour, and are as little res* 
trained in what they say as women, the law is inoperative: ^e 
most scandalous and unfounded assertions are listened to, and 
apparently not resented. Side by side with such provisions 
^ as these, savouring of tlie most advanced stage of society, and 
* nc^t in order in the Code to the law of Insurance, and tne law 
of Copyright, by which the etforts of the brain, and the results of 
learning are condensed into a possession and formed into a proper¬ 
ty, we come to two rights, the most ancientTin the Asiatic system, 
and which flourished, and in some cases perished, before the exis¬ 
tence of European society. ^ In the daw;n of civilization the priest 
was the lawgiver, and it *is not likely that he would forget to 
]>rovide for his own class, and the fees and offerings, now sanc¬ 
tioned by the Code are of the same family as those which were 
instituted by Moses in the deserts of Arabia. No sooner had 
mankind ceased to be migratory, and begun to dwell in cities, 
than some fervent or ill regulated s*pirits were urged by some 
huldon fire to abandon the haunts of man, the honest modes of 
living, and the domestic laV of nature: thus was founded the 
Ilormifagc, which eventually expanded into the Monastic In¬ 
stitution ; the relation of disciple to spiritual teacher, the spuri¬ 
ous imitation of the natural relation of son to father, pyevails 
extensively in both the indigenous religions of India, and that 
relation can bo traced back to the time when Elijah left his cloak 
to Elisha. Nor has the Code forgotten to include primeval 
(‘asto, and, though excommunication for ceremonial defilement 
could not be legally recognized, tlic existence of the institution 
is recognized by securing a remedy to the party injured against 
th(‘ party who has injured him. 

The Rulers of the Punjaub, by departing from the cold and 
philosophic convenience of absolute neutrality, have hero in¬ 
volved themselves in obvious inconsistencies. By a late Circu¬ 
lar jtwc find the Missionaries authorized to encourage their con¬ 
verts to qualify themselves for small posts in Cxovemment em¬ 
ploy, as if sincere men would be tempted by the badge of a 
messenger, and forgetting that in the real days of conversion 
the early Christians looked forward to no prospect of provision 
in the Court of the Praetor. At this part 'of the. Code we 
find the ^dicial officers taking sweet council with ti. band of half 
naked, or fantastically clad Byragees, as to the ai)p<nntment of 
a‘spiritual leader, discussing with grav'e earnestness, whether 
the jlcccased idolater had a right to marry, or net, and whether 
the precious blessing of the burnt (xooroo had fallen on this 
hyj>ocritc, or that. Such arc the gra\c inconsistencies into 
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which all must fall, who swerve from the great principle of ab* 
iH>lute neutrality of the Civil Gk)vernment from all Keligions.* 

Why should not the religious affairs of the heathen be treated 
by our Courts in the same cold contempt, that the Bomans adopt* 
cd towards the disputes of the early Christians ? They are butques* 
tions of names, and of their law, and the servants of a Chris¬ 
tian Government should iv[>t be judges of such matters: letius 
drive them from the judgment seat, and Gallio-Iike take no care 
for such things. Who settles the a^rs of the Jewish syna¬ 
gogues or Jewish institutions in Europe, or of the numberless 
Cmistian commtmitics in Turkey, for me latter in civil matters 
would never have recourse to a M^omedan tribunal, and indeed 
Christians arc specially forbidden to do so. The laws should not 
recognize the corporate existence of institutions which it did 
not itself create: pleas should not be permitted which arc con¬ 
trary to the conscience of the judge and the judicature. The ex- 
i*>ting Municipal law, as regards marriage, inheritance, and 
civil rights, is unobjectiuhable, but our line should be drawn 
there. Temples, Shrines, and Conventual Establishments should 
be considered in the light of buildings of an ordinary nature. 
Xone of the Governments preceding us recognized the existence 
of hostile religions, but they left suw matters to be settled by the 
jteoplo themselve.; but such is the liberality of modern times, 
that tlic erection of a Mosque or a temple, used a few yeai-sback 
to be chronicled as a work of public utility, and public officers 
were found gradually to llindooizc, for while one officer subscrib¬ 
ed in a public-spirited way to the erection of a temple of Siva near 
his own office, another was not deterred from recommending to a 
('hristian Government to endow another temple with a grant of 
land in perpetuity. 

Wc arc deliberately ojiposed to the aggressive policy of that 
great party, which strives to bring the children of the Heathen 
under their infiucucc in the guise of education,* but we arc at 
the same time the staunch advocates of the entire di&sooialiqp of 
our executive, or Judicial, C^ourts from ought that is counerted 
with the religion of the Heathen. It is admitted that there 
exists a conscience in our laws, and that they refuse to notice cer¬ 
tain contracts os contrary to public policy and morals, yet not 
only have we endowed communities of Saunyasccs, Oudasccs, 
Yogecs, Jfanukputoea, Byragocs, Nirmulas, Nagas, eitnd other 
ouphoniouc bodies of very disgusting individuals with' largo 
grants of lauds, but their status is recognized, fclie inheritance 
of the spiritualdicacliei is convev cd to the discij)le, and the sti-ong 
arm of the Courts is found supporting them. The Code recog- 
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nizes also the office of ihe Furohit or family Priest, and the 
Guardian of the Mosque, or Shrine of a Mahomedan Saintb 
These gontiy are always tsdking of feeding the pour, as did the 
monks of the medisevai period, out in fact they are lazy drones, 
and, if report is true, lead loose lives. Some marry, eooae prac¬ 
tice celibacy ; if wealthy they are quarrelsome, proud, and grasp- 
ihg.« Wc lound the Funjaub eaten up with the devotees of the 
Sikh persuasion, and we have secured their am^le Be venues. 
Ko doubt, when the Sikh power rose, all the ruined Mosques 
and Tombs of the Mahomedans were flourishing and richly en¬ 
dowed ; the Sikhs were wise enough in their generatiou to sweep 
them all away^ and when the long steps of Benares and the 
gorgeous tank of Amritsur 'are falling to ruin, when people no 
longer visit shrines on account of the bad repute of the manager, 
when the priesthood lose their hold on their people, there will 
be the dawn of a new religion; but not while, as is provided by 
the C\m1c, a man entering a religious order forfeits his property, 
while Christian Judges are called upon* to decide upon points of 
ceremonial of entering Hindoo Monastic institutions, and while 
the cur])orate existence of thush bodies is recognized. 

It mifet not be supposed that the practice of the courts in 
which this code is enforced, has apj)i oached in any degree to 
perfection: they are confessedly rough institutions, have yet 
scarcely taken root, arc lax, irregular, and just what may be 
exj)ccted of the conglomerate of which the judicial body has 
been formed—young civilians, gallant Captains of Infantry, coun¬ 
try-born and half caste Britons, Persians, Armenians, Sikhs, 
ISIaliomedans, Casbmeerces, Bengalee Baboos, Funjabees, Ilin- 
dustaiiees, a motley crew, who, according to the exigencies of 
the local Government, are always changing. Still progress ia 
being made, and progress makes perfect. 

liapid are the decisions—sometimes too rapid, but the good easy 
man, who has got his decree, must not suppose that he has got 
to th« end of his journey : wilds immeasurable spread, and moun¬ 
tains upon mountains appear to start upt the bane of the Funjaub 
* syt-tem is the license of appeal, which is unlimited, and the ex¬ 
traordinary fact, that many of the Appellate Courts are in the 
hills far removed from the cities and villages where dwell the 
unhappy litigants. However, spurred by piqu^, and q spirit of 
rivalry,and a passion for the fight, the defeated litigant hopes 
to catch his antagonist in a net of appeals, remands, and^nodifica- 
tions; be knovas that by a voyage to the 6old regions at certain 
seasons he runs a chance of fever, ague, or cholcrfl, but the spi¬ 
rit of’ litigation is like a taste for gambling, and, when it has 
onc^ seized its victim, it does not leave him until exhausted and 
ruined. Should however the decree-holder turn the corner 
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of appeal^ a now Mrena in entered, for the defeated party tried 
by ^ima and eounter-elaiinB to defeat the execution: cases of 
objection up hydra-headed, and nothing but a keen sense 

of file spirit the game, like a fox hunter, would carry him 

throng the toll, the weaiy delays the daily disappointment; and 
sometimee when he has hie enemy fairly in bis power, and is 
preparing to deyour him, the vermin dodges, and wrings from 
a soft-hearted Jud^ an 0:^er to p^ by instalments. 

The ccmtemplataon of an^hine iormed for the express purpose 
of ruling men, controling their bad passions, and defining their 
'rights, such a machine as a civil code, is always interesting, 
more especially among such a people as the people of India. 
It is dangerous to legislate beyond the requirements or against 
the public feeling of a people, for, if you do so, your laws will 
either be oppressive or a nnllity. And it is a striking reflec¬ 
tion, that so many can live together, and yet differ so widely. 
Hn your village wanderings you are coftdtmted to their boundaries 
by the head-men and notables, with whom you have been dis¬ 
coursing, and you are welcomed by another set who use different 
phrases of salutation, coll ordinary things by different names, be¬ 
lieve different dogmas, name their children on a difierent 'principle, 
have different notions of right and wrong, and invoke different 
Deifies: but all are equally devoid of the Spirit, and utterly with¬ 
out God in the world. 

Some burn their dead. othm'S bury; the Hindoo will go out 
of his way to bum a dead Hindu stranger, the great horror of 
a Maliomedan is to be burnt. The Hindoo would not marry a 
member of the same tribe as himself, considering it incest: the 
Mahomedans habitually mairy first cousins; their law of inheri¬ 
tance proceeds on entirely different principles, yet there is no 
sting, 110 recrimination, but friendly intercourse, and a courteous 
avoidance of certain subjects, and neither can cry back to the 
abstract rights of man, for both religions appeal to a Code, one 
made many thousand years ago for another state of society, the 
other made thousands of miles off for a very different kind of 
people. 

Still in the Punjauh in outward matters the process of assimi- ^ 
lat^ji was going on. The Hindus might be taunted as being half- ' 
Maromsdans, 'as the Aiighans taunt the Mahomedans with be¬ 
ing half-Hlndus; their dress, and trimming of the ^eard are so 
similar, *tliat all distinction of outward appearance has perished. 
The Hindus entrusted all their children to Mahomedau teachers, 
and their infants habitually to Mahomedau wet-nurses,.which, 
considering their extreme particularity about cooking and eating 
among adults, is a singular phenomenon of the Mfdiomedan^ cha¬ 
racter, and forms of writing had been adopted, and phrases used 
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in correspondence, wbioh sound ridicnlotte from a iili^ 
4id not believe In Habomet. The ofifepring of M^^ihina n^A^ 
concubines were sometames Hindooized W t^iir parenti^’aztd 
wane of the Punjanb nobles are so- sitoatedL rn.fact 
Bea of the founder of the Sikh religion was being 
forked out, a progress was being made towards dastrnetion 
of 6aste certainly, and the probid^le blending of religlom, ,wheti^ 
the passage of the Christians across the Sutlej roUed the tide 
back. have given a new life to Hindooism in its most, 

ultra development: the Sikhs are graduall^r falling back into- 
orthodox Hindooism, and aU the irregularitieB, sanctioned by 
Boyal lust, oi^ the license powerful Chiefs, and the general 
independence of Sectarians, are now checked,. It has been onn 
unhappy privilege to give a new lease to customs which wero 
wearing out, and by the presence of our army of pure Hindoos,, 
and our numerous followers, to recrystallize into a compact form, 
the fabric of oeremonlkl ‘rites, and spiritual dogmas, which ha<L 
been gradually melting away. 

Eor the Pusgaub and its dependencies, the Code, which we 
have now reviewed, is a greatVaot, pregnant of promise, enlighb-. 
ment, anil order. Whoever wrote the ^de, be he old or young, 
deserves the thanks of the Government and the people, for al¬ 
ready fifteen millions of men submit to it, and it combines asvise 
tenderness for the common law of the people witli a resolute op- 
l^ition to antiquated, unjust, and time-dishonoured prejudices.. 
When the Governor General in Council declined to. give this 
Code the sanction of law, there wero fortunately found men in- 
the Punjaub ready to give it a trial, and the names of Sir John 
Lawrence and Mr. Montgomery must be inseperably connected, 
with it, for we know from the bitter experience of the Criminal, 
Code drawn up by Mr. Macaulay, that the best of Codes are - 
useless, if there is a deficiency of nerve and force of character - 
in the rulers, to take the- responsibility of promulgating them. 
In the Punjaub a Justinian and Napoleon were not found want¬ 
ing. Since then we understand that the Code has-been intro-. 
duced into tbe Kingdom of Oudh. 

, This is a warning to-the Rulers of those great provinces that, 
lie on either side of the stream of the Northern Ganges, who 
still, in spjte of experience and failure, cling to Ihe jj^oke of the’ 
Regulations A year has elapsed since they were urged and 
implored to cut boldly and be freet—^to this they were unequal,, 
and 'they still plunge on in the Slough of^Despond. Many an 
action jof our European officers, many a proceeding of our Civil 
Courts, have in times pasj come under oar observation, which 
were^ calculated to rouse a people, who had any spark of spirit,, 
into righteous indignation; but they bore it in silence; their 
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cup was not full, Uriid they bided their time, till at length a Mu¬ 
tiny of our Prsfrtcuians gave room for an expression of the feel¬ 
ings of the ma8%, which had been pent up too long. It was then 
that the deep-rooted national dissatisfaction of half a century, 
Ihe sullen rancour of a crushed Aristocracy, mindful of the state 
of their ancestors but conscious of their own degeneracy,-r 
the furious hate of despoiled priesthoods—the imprescriptible 
rights of' dethroned and dishonoured dynasties,—the honourable 
importunities of wounded self-respect and hopeless ambition— 
the plaintive lamentations of ousted landlords and the ceaseless 
recriminations of ruined families—the scoundrelisra of large 
cities and the scum of military bazaars—all tlvsse collected in 
one black cloud, an^ overshadowed the North West Provinces. 
On us, and our children, fell the accumulated vengeance for 
the misdeeds of our forefathers: the people hated us with a hate 
exceeding the hate which they bore to each other, they abomi¬ 
nated our religion as evidenced by our outward customs, and 
they writhed under our pride. 

But it is pa^ Eveiy nerve has-been strained, and every pulse 
agitated: the storm is blown over, and left us materi^ly more 
powerful than before :—the strong man is himself again, and 
cries Ha Ha!, for be has seen the struggle, tried his strength, and 
knows that his countrymen, if true to themselves, can still con¬ 
quer and rule millions. But, in the hour of victory let us think 
of justice, and if wc wish to govern the country, we must learn 
much and forget much, and bear in mind that no slavery is so 
wretched, as that where the law is capricious and uncertain. 
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Art. it.—1. Correspondence relating to the Establishment qf' 
‘' an Oriental College^ London, Reprinted from the " Times*' with 

Notes, London: WilUams and Korgate. 1858. 

2. Statement on theformatioh of a Christian Vernacular Edth 

* gation Society for India, 1858. 

The Court of Directors, with all its defects—a bulwark against 
hasty measures, has been abolished after a long and not inglorious 
career, and the Crown is now supreme in India, but the Court 
may leave as a legacy to their successors those memorable words 
of Macaulay delivered in the House of Commons. “ 1 believe 

* most firmly, and I believe that no person |rho is acquainted with 

* India will dispute what I am about to say, that at least there 
‘ are ten gentlemen in this Court (of Directors) tlie least inform- 

* ed of whom is better acquainted with and is better informed on 

* India, than the whole of the Treasury Bench opposite. That 
‘ this House can be any efficient check on the royal prerogative 
‘ ih India, I altogether deny, what we want is a body independent 
‘ of the .Groton and no more than independent, which shall be nei- 
‘ ther the tool of the Ministry nor the tool of the opposition.” 

The danger of India therefore is this—that after a few years 
with an apathetic House of Commons, important Indian questions 
may be deeded teally by Anglo-Indian and London Journalists, 
ignorant of the real condition of the Indian people, or they may be 
carried by popular agitators who get up a cry for party or per¬ 
sonal purposes. We should remember the history of the first 
French revolution when it was very easy to pull down, but to 
build up was never done, when Editors and theorists like the 
Abbd Si(3ye8 made paper fconstitutions ad libitum. Some both in 
India and England, forgetful of the maxim “ the more haste the 
worse speed”—that long rooted associations are not easily eradi¬ 
cated, that whatever is to be permanent must be the growth 
of time, would have India managed at the mere dictum of a 
Secretary of State in England. 

It is ^erefore is a question of supreme importance now— 
how is India to be permanently pacified, and its people led 
to co-operate with England in the great work of civilising and 
Christianising the Hindu race. How are Engli^rnen to fulfil 
their ‘high mission in Southern Asia, ever bearing ip mind the 
words of Sir C. Wood manfully stated before the House of Com¬ 
mons “ the cfesire to throw off a foreign yoke^is implanted in 
‘ the* human breast.” The problem is, as Lord John Hussell 
put it, “ how to reconcile our duties as Chrisjtians in India with 
‘ the most entire religious liberty, and a benevolent rule with the 
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* fim assertioii bf power” How is llie Oriental to live in con¬ 
cord with the Anglo-Saxon, how are the minds of Indians and 
Englishmen, though playix^ on different keys, to be brought h^- 
to harmony ? 

How are we to oonq^ner the mind of India ? As a partial so¬ 
lution of this question we intend to advocate in this article two 
projects recentl^Mproposed. in England for India, viz. a Cteiris- 
Han Vernaculaf ^Mueation Soewtp, which would bring the masses 
of India nearer to the English by giving them Christian and 
English knowledge through the Indian languages—^and an Often’- 
tal ColUge^ whicm would oring the European mind nearer to the 
Oriental, enabling the European to do the Orient^ good, and to 
influence him in a way agreeable to Eastern tastel As an exposi¬ 
tion of these views we^quote an extract from an admirable article 
in the Journal dee DehatSi which with French acuteness gives a 
common sense view of this subject:— 

Orientalism, represented Jby Hahoniedans, detests Christians, and par- 
ticnlarly Europeans, The struggle between the East and the West is not 
approaching its term ; and although in this ancient war the greatest victo¬ 
ries, and apparently the most decided oUes, have been achieved by Europe, 
the East, which sometimes appears vanquished and subjected, Sver recom¬ 
mences the struggle, and casts off the yoke of the West, at the moment 
when it seems to have accepted it with slavish submission. Europe, 
therefere, never can hope to overcome its enemy. In the East, Orienial- 
ism ut invincible. JSuropeane in America exterminated the native race; 
in the East this could not be done. The old world will not allow itself 
to be exterminated, even if wished to have recourse to that fearful 
system. What is to be done ? Are we for ever to have war, and never 
to meet with peacjs and conciliation t This would be an odious pros¬ 
pect. Happily Ortlntalism, which cannot be destroyed, is not alone repre¬ 
sented in the East by the Koran and its followers; there also exists a ChrU- 
tian Orientalienif and the genius of Christianity represents peace and con¬ 
ciliation between the East and the West. Eastern Christians are the ne¬ 
cessary agents between Europe and Asia. They do not entertain the Mus¬ 
sulman’s ianatical hatred of the West, for they have not the European’s dis¬ 
dain for the East; they are connected with tne Western world by fdith and 
ideas, and with the Eastern world by habits and customs. We must encour- 
^e the development of these mediating races, instead of obstructing them. 
Europe must be persuaded that Christian Orientalism <xtn alone solve the 
Eastern questiq^nr 

But a prelinunary objection is raised to this, that if Eng¬ 
lish be made the universal language of India there is no 
need of communicating knowledge through the verp&culars or 
of requiring Europeans to quahfy in me Oriental langua¬ 
ges. The beau ideal of a universal language af of a univer¬ 
sal law for India or even for the world is, we freely admit, a 
beautiful theory. We hold in this with old Bishop Wilkins as to 
the value not only of a universal character but of a universal 
language—but experientia docet, and^ wc have seen in Korth India 
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the thorough failure of the plan for Bomauisiug i. e. writing in 
English letters all nadve words, though good in theory. We have 
seen enough of the natives to feel that theories for them may be 
as water on a lotus leaf; it falls but enters not. It is the same in 
Europe; just cross the channel from Doyer to Calais, 21 miles—ask 
how many Frenchmen prefer English law to the Code JSTapoleon, 
* English manners and the Engli^ l^guage to .the French, and 
then talk of uniformitv of law and language for a country like 
India, having as many distinct peoples and languages as Europe. 

We therefore come to the same conclusion as I)r. Donaldson 
did when, after examining the claims of the Latin to be a uni¬ 
versal langu^e, he draws this inference. “ It seems now to be 
determined t^t neither CsEiSar nor Napoleon was destined to re¬ 
verse the decrees of providence, that man,^ongh the one reason¬ 
ing and speaking creature, should in different parts of the world 
express his thoughts iu different languages.” Independently of 
the impracticability, from expense and the vis inertics of the masses, 
of making English the universal laii^age in India, there is one 
insuperable obstacle. The English language is not a suitable 
medium for conveying oriental thoughts, it is too cold, too frigid 
a language for the|glowing East. How could that immense armoury 
of oriental prove^s so suited to paint native ideas be embodied 
in English with their innumerable associations from localities and 
family history, and how could all these references to history and 
climate be embodied? While some hold die view that English writ¬ 
ings alone are the standard of correct taste, there is one book 
designed for universal use which has not one particle of Anglo- 
Saxonism in it—^the Bible. On the contrary, its truths are invariably 
clad in the glowing and brilliant imagery of the East, and hence 
the “ children of the sun” are far better judges of its style than 
the sons of “ foggy England.” How very few in England can 
enter into the spirit of Solomon’s Song and its exquisite mystic 
allegories, yet for ages in Hindustan and on the plains of Persia 
a similar mode of illustrating spiritual truth has been followed. 

One of die greatest dangers therefore for the future of India 
is, that we may have a large class of Europeans coming out to 
it who, from contempt for the native languages and through the 
love of ease, will not come into direct contact with the people, 
but leave everything to the interpreter» Some hold the theory 
that t]he* European can gain influence over the natives in rurm 
districts without studying the native languages, by communicat¬ 
ing with the people through the’painted glass of interpreters.” 
The opinion of Sir C. Trevelyan on this subject admirably ex¬ 
presses the views of all men of experience in India:— 

* , * 

1 1 know from my Indian experience that a knowledge of the native lan¬ 
guages is an indispensable preUmiuary to uudemtanding and taking an in- 
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teroei iu native races, as well as to acqwring their good-will aad gaining 
influence oyer them. Without it officers charged with important public 
affiiira, feeling themselves at the mercy of a class of interpreters whoso 
moral char^ter is of a very questionable kind, live in a state of chronic 
irritation with the natives, which is ex.treinely adverse both to the satisfac¬ 
tory transaction of business, and to tbe still more important object of 
giving to the people of the country a just impression of the character and 
intentions of our nation.” 

** It should not be left, as it is at present, to the discretion of a youhg 
man, whether he will pass iu the uauve languages or nut. The'power of 
understanding his men, and of rendering himself intelligible, should be con¬ 
sidered an indispensable qualification, and those wlio cannot or will not 
acquire this necessary ^complishment should be removed from tlie ser¬ 
vice. The office of regilnental interpreter and tbe practice of interpreting 
at courts-martial, sbomd ' be abolished. Every officer shoi^d be presumed 
to understand the language of his soldiers.”* 

Sir G. Grey, when he was appointed Governor of New Zea¬ 
land, made the following remarks soon after his arrival there. 
“ I soon perceived that I could neither successfully govern nor 
' hope to conciliate a numerous and turbulent people with whose 

* language, manners, customs, religion and mode of thought, I was 
‘ quite unacquainted.” He resorted to an inter[)rcter, butremarjes 

found that any tale of sorrow'or sulfeaug passing through 
*thc medium of Uii interpreter fell much more coldly’on my 

* ear than it would have done had the person interested addreas- 
'ed the tale direct to i lyaelf, and in like manner an answer deli- 
^ vered through the inter vent ion of a third person appeared to 

* leave a very dilfcrent imiu'esaion upon the suitor from what it 

* would have had coming direct from the lips of the Governor of 

* the country. Moreover this mode of communication through a 
‘ third person was cumbrou.^ and slow, tliat in order to compeu- 

* sate for the loss of time thus occasioned it became necessary for 
‘the interpreters to compress the substance of representations 

* made to me, also uf my replies, into the fewest words possible : 

* and as this had in each instance to be done hurriedly and at the 

* moment, there was reason to fear that much that was material 
‘ to enable me fully to understand the question before me, or the 
‘ suitor to comprehend my reply, might be unintentionally omitted. 

* Lastly, I had on several occasions reason to believe that a na- 
‘ tive hesitated to shite facts or to express feelings and wishes to 
‘ an interpreter,^ which he would must gladly have done to' the 
‘ Goveruitr, could he have addressed him direct.” 

Late events have led several to hold the view thaf we,ought 
to discountenance the^ vernaculars, because the mutineers op¬ 
posed those who knew English, as they rooted up English trees 
at Lucknow. *But would a man from that circumstance bq wise 
in forcing the oak in India (which^ can never be naturalis¬ 
ed on the plains*,) or in forcing a beefsteak down a Bralunan’s 
tliroat ? A Madras writer in reply to this argument says, * as 
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' well may tbe Government urge the eating of beef and tiie^ 

* wearing of hate, because all beef-eaters and topiwallahs were 

* singled out for vengeance by the infuriated sepoys.” We thought 

that such a proceeding would have been a strong axgument in 
favor of giving English through the vernaculars, wlueh 

, would serve as a medium, as certain syr^s are used to induce 
cMldren to swallow nauseous medicines. The Celtic Irish hated 
the Protestant Bible in English and would not receive it—but 
they welcomed the same book when given to them in their ver¬ 
nacular. Vemacularise your knowledge, and it is no longer an 
exotic plant, dependent on man and chsmee. 

Those Englishmen in India who think the extirpation of the 
15 vernaculars spoken by 200,000,000 of Orientals in India 
(one-fifth the human race) is easy for a body of foreign con- 
t|uerors alien in blood, religion and race, who can never colonise- 
the plains, we would refer to the failure in forcing the English 
language on Ireland and Wales, and to the Moslems who had 
possession of Bengal for five centuries and could not succeed in 
th^ same object. The case of 4;he Welsh is an unanswerable argu¬ 
ment to those who fancy a mere hiikum is sufficient to extin¬ 
guish a people’s language. Wales is on the borders of England, it 
contains a population ot only 1,000,000. Ever since the days of 
Edward the First the English Government has sought by Svery 
means to extirpate the Welsh language. In Elizabem’s days they 
burnt the Bible because it wae in Welsh, and no employment 
was given without a knowledge of English in all Government 
Scliools. Education was in English,the ChurchEstablishment—all 
tlie Bishops and chief Clergy, knew no Welsh. Was the language 
extirpated ? No! so far from this, the Welsh are publishing an 
Encyclopaedia in it now on the plan of the Penny Cyclopaedia, 
they have translated the works of more than 600 English Theo¬ 
logical writers, they have a Quarterly Review, 15 Monthly Ma-^ 
yazines with a circulation of upwards of 60,000, and a weekly 
newspaper.* 

We have always held that the English language as the me¬ 
dium for natives of leisure and ability acquiring a hu^e stock of 
European ideas, is an instrument of great value, and we must 
cordially hail the founding of the Indian Universities/is a most 
impormnti>step. But of late we have been astounded with 

the cry that the vernaculars should not be cultivated; and that 

* 

* A million of pCople only—on the frontier of England—^with ^ English Govern¬ 
ment whi'',h for five centuries made it a fundamental part of their policy to extirpate^ 
their l^guagc, and a wealthy Church establishment chiefly of Englishmen through 
laziness or apathy co-operanng cn those views—yet what has been the result. We 
bid Indian Vernacular Book Societies take a lesson from it. The Welsh have pub- 
lishld in their mother tongue withia this half ccntuiy six hundred translatioiis. 
Commentaries ou Uxc whple Bible, and BCYQial Pn aeparate parts of it. 

JCNE, 1859. 2 J 
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all knowledge human and divine should be communicated only 
through the difficult and costly medium of English, to one-iifth < 
of the human race. It is forty years since the Serampore Mis¬ 
sionaries conveyed their views on this subject in the following 
strain 

“ For ideas to be acquired with effect in a foreign language, opi>drtunity; 
leisure, inclination, and ability must combine in the case of every indivi¬ 
dual ; and even then scarcely one in ten would so thoroughly acquire the 
English langui^e as to derive due instruction from the mass of knowledge 
contained therein. These advantages too must be renewed tu every suc¬ 
cessive generation, and the same advantages of ox)portunity, inclination, 
and sufiiclent abiuty must unite in the case of each mdividual. Moreover 
instruction, to answer its proi)er design, should l»e suefe ns to render the 
inhabitants of a countiy happy in their own sphere, but never to take them 
out of it. Those individuals, however, in whom such ability for acquiring 
the English, language united with duo opportunity of improvement, would 
scarcely remain to itill the ground, or to labor at any manual occupation , 
they would therefore by their education be unfitted for the oitlinary callings 
of life. On the other han4, the successful exertions of one European in 
acquiring the lunguiiges of the country, or of a native in acquiring the Eng¬ 
lish language, might, through the medium of theuifftivo languages, not only 
diffuse light throughout a whole couutr>, (and at one-tenth of th? expense,) 
but enlighten successive generations to the end of time; while knowledge 
thus imbibed by the common psople would serve to expand their minds 
and enrich their laitguage, and at the same time render them happy in thu 
humble sphere wherein |i>rovideuce has planted them." 

It is very easy for theorists who have never mixed with the 
peojile to propose such a scheme and build castles in the air— 
but will the natives of India consent to be thus denationalised 
and laid prostrate at the feet of foreign conquerors ? The 
remark of Sir T. Munro, is very „ applicable here. “ In re- 
‘ commending new systems for India people are too apt to think 
‘ that mankind are a mere piece of machinery, on which it i.s per- 
‘fcctly harmless to make experiments every day.” It is a fact 
that the vernaculars of India have advanced and are advancing 
jmri passu with the study of English. 

As embodying what we believe to he the views even of edu¬ 
cated Beng^ees, who have heretofore been such slavish imita¬ 
tors of the English, we quote the remarksof a Native Clergyman, 
the Kcv. Lai Behari De, on this subject;— 

“ The vernacular language of a country is the guardian of its improvement, 
and the fosWr parent of ite genius. It is embalmed in a thousand ^recollec¬ 
tions ; it produces on the mind the most lasting impressions ; it is the 
rea^est instrument of communication. To eradicate, tr^refore, the verna¬ 
cular language, of a country, is an attempt os unwise as it is hopeless. 
History, which is. the record of experience, teaches ns that all attempts 
to supplant the native tongue of a country hav'c hitherto met writh signal 
failure. Tlio hardy Roman, whose strong hand shook empires to their 
centre, and who gave law’s to nations, jnnucuced their uiauncrs, modified 
their customs, and regulated their religion, was unable to change their lau- 
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j-nagc. The fanatic Moslem, who converted kingdom^i at the point of 
dvvord, wae, it is well known, baffled in his attempt to supersede the native 
dialects of India. Not to multiply instances in modern times, Frederick 
the Great of Prussia tried eveiy means to change the guttural Gterman for 
the polished French, with what success the present aemneed state of Ger>* 
man literature abun^ntly testifies. 

Coiifining our attention to Bengal, common sense and history equally 
'sust^ain us in maintaining, that it is impossible to make the thirty millions 
of Bengalees exchange their mother tongue Tor the Anglo-Saxon. Imagine 
a Bengali husbandman holding the plough, and pouring a volley of Anglo- 
Saxon curses upon his refractory and vidous ox ! Imagine Bengali mothers 
conqK)sing their babies to sleep tO the tune of an English lulkby 1 Ima¬ 
gine our Matchooa Bazar fisherwomen praising up their fish, abusing their 
customei’s, and pursuing their noisy vocation in the language and style 
of Billingsgate ! • Imagine our streets filled with jLondon cries, our pota^- 
hse.-sellers, our milk-men, our cloth •mpn, our sweetmeat sellers, and our 
'^■Mjj^-jv^panwallahsj all crying up their goods in the approved fashion and 
ii^MCuts of London criers! But enough ; the idea is ridiculous in the ex- 
i^ine, and deserves a conspicuous'place in the Bepublic of Plato and the 
Ut(}pia of Sir Thomas More. 

.,.y. But were it practicable, it is not at all necessary, to supplant the Bengali 
the English language. Our native tongue is admirably qualified to 
Moiwc all •our puiqioses. From its close afflnity to the Sanskrit, the most 
polished and copious, perhaps, oflill the langtiages of the earth, it is capa¬ 
ble of imlefiiiite improvement. The Sanskrit is, pre-eminently, the lan¬ 
guage of poetry, philosophy, and eloquence. There is no modification of 
thought however deep, no sentiment however refiped, which may not find 
•adequate expression in the vocables of the “ language of the gods.” •With 
.so copious and unfailing a source to draw from, the Bengali language has 
iiolhing to fear. In the day of need it will bo found nobly mainlaining its 
groiuid; serving all the purpo.scs of science, poetry, philosophy, history, and 
theology ; and contributing to the improvement and amusement of the 
thirty millions of Bengal. Already is the Bengali language doing honoura¬ 
ble service. It is the hinguage pf om* Coiu'ts, civil, fiscal, and criminal; and 
the language of tbeologic instruction. In the hands of a Bharat Chandra 
it has become the language of exquisite poetry ; in those of a Mritunjya^ 
of rich jiarabolic and ethical instruction ; while in the elegant and grace¬ 
ful form which it has assumed in the hands of Tswar Bidysc^r And. A khaya- 
kwiruxr Datla^ it is admirably fitted for the purposes of history and sciciioe. 
And wc have no doubt that it will go on increasing in copiousness, elegance, 
force, and richness, till it becomes the patroness of improvement, and the 
guardian of all blessings.” 

lie gives what we believe is the conclusion of the matter. 
The English language may be learned by the upper ten thousand; 
but for the millions constituting the base of the.social pyramid, 
the Bengal must ever remain the onW medium pf acquiring 
knowl^ge, and so with the other great Indian vernacujars.” 

The vernacular Press may be takep as an index of native 
feeling. In 18ft, the number of Bengali books annually printed 
for safe did not exceed 20,000 in Bengal—^then came the wish for 
English, acd the neglect on the part of Government and of na- 
tivfSjjfor a time, of the vernacular. Yet what do wc find in the 
year 1857, with not 3 per <fent. of the rural population able to 
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l3iexe were praited for sale, of books and framphlets in 
Bengalis, more than 661,000 in Calcutta. Men will not purchase 
books U* they do not want them. 

Stnmgers in Indk^ heuni^ Native in offices smakin^ in £ng- 
Hsh, fancy that the ability to read and understand Bnglish litera¬ 
ture follows—but a knowledge of a language colloquiafly and as an 
instrument of thought is very diffierent. Numbers in India study 
TCn gliah to qualify wemscdTes as writers in offices or as official ma- 
ehines* This is a very mechanical work, requiring only a limit¬ 
ed knowledge of Bnghsh, a mere whitewashing. While Napoleon 
regard^ education as of value chiefly for making soldiers, our mo¬ 
dem English education in India has been chiefly uwd for making 
keranis <ar quill drivers. How many of the waiters at Hotels 
on the Continent of Europe can speak English fluently as far ae 
Aeir butiness requires, but they know no more; simikrly many 
&tive servants at Madras sp^ English to their masters, but 
are utterly unable to read.a book in EngUsh. A number of Eng¬ 
lish also can speak Hindustani, how lew can read the literal- 
works in the vernaculars; natives, will often repeat a passage'in 
Engli^ with a {lerfect pronunciation yet not understand a word 

.... 

The great object with which the majority of natives study 
English is as a stepping stone to employment, but the supply in 
Bengal is rapidly exceeffing the demand. Axe we then to have 
what is »ow the case in Greece, “ young^ men who would have 
been prosperous farmers or thriving artisans, if they had been 
contented with the position in which they were bom, crowding the 
public offices and seeking for employment; they gam the situations 
by money and compensate themselves afterwards by bribery 
so even now many an English educated native cannot dig, 
though to beg he is not ashamed. What will be the state of the 
country when a number of these writers are tiirown on the world, 
with artificial wants created but with no means of satisfying them? 
With the demand for native writers of English in Government 
and mercantile offices the study of E:^lish is on the increase, 
and therefore in this direction EngHsh will spread, but it will be, 
as now, to a great extent a sUri^e knowledge, and even when 
more, it is not‘the language of domestic life and of the native 
social ci^e* Well-educated Englishmen speak ^French, so do 
Kussiansy but it is not the language of the family circle. W e have 
never virited one of* these schools for learning tkerani English 
but we felt thq troth of the description of them asg^venby 
H. C. Tucker. " llie mere smattering of English by the ma¬ 
jority of boys, without any increase of^idcM, appears to me worse 
than useless, Ist, in wasting time which mi^ht have been fax ttet- 
tor in acquiring ideas; 2nd, in promoting conceit and vanity 
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m such smatterers; 3rd, in giving their parents and etbm a 
very low opinion of the results of English education.” 

We are glad to see those views confirmed by the Calcutta 
Missionary Conference, who have published a RepoiH; called 

The Educational Destituldon in Bengal and Behar, and the 
: London Christian Vernacular Society for India” Ihe Paper 
wds drawn up by Dr. Duff, and met the unanimous approval 
of the Calcutta Missionaries. Similarly the Conference of 
Missionaries at Benares in 1S57, resolved that even in cases 
when Catechists received a knowledge of English, all these 
branches of knowledge in wfalfdi they will have to instruct 
others •r should be communi<;ated to them4hrough the vemacu» 
lar, with the view of making them familiar with the terms 
they will have to employ, with native modes of thought, na¬ 
tive illustrations, native objections, and with that native litera¬ 
ture the doctrines of which they will have constantly to cxploae 
and refute. 

While those who have received a thorough education through 
English can avail themselves yrith so much advantage of its scien¬ 
tific treasures, it will be a sheer impossibility for the numbers of 
youths who spend a few years at an xYnglo-Vernacular school to 
qualify themselves as office machines, to gain a'knowledge of 
popular science through English, inasmuch as the technical 
phraseology is all derived from Latin and Greek and is not of home 
growth like the German. We have before us now, as an exam¬ 
ple, an elementary work for English schools on Plants, but how 
thorny the path—a youth is not able to approach the portals of 
a simple knowledge of plants except by mastering full 500 such 
terms as cotyledon, albumen, exogen, yeduncle. Scientific men 
who wish to domesticate knowle%e protest against those terms, 
but we fear the genius of* the English language has irrevo¬ 
cably fixed them, while the Indian languages can with the great¬ 
est ease construct tenns intelli^ble to all with very little study. 
The mutiny has called forth with numerous Christians in England 
the desire to have a “glorious revenge,” by pouring on the mass¬ 
es of India the light of divine truth through the medium of a 
Christian Vernacular education; and the determination tliat, as 
England has suffered so much from Sepoy ignorance and the 
preju^ice» of the untaught masses, so those massee sliall be en¬ 
lightened. Hence the ongin of the “ Christian Vemaoular Edu¬ 
cation Society” for India. The primary object of this Society is 
thus^stated. “ To establish in India Christian Vxi^M^ular Training 
Schools Male and Female, and to supply as far as possible in eacn 
of the native language^ of India, School 'Books and other 
echicational works preparefl on Christian principles. Each 
training institution to comprise a Vernaculs^ Model School.” 
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Thie Society has for its President the Earl of Shaftesbury and 
for its Secretary H. C. Tucker, Esq,, of tlie Bengal Civil Service 
80 well known for his active services of a quarter of a century 
in the cause of Chris^an Vemacular Education in India. In 
the list of subscribers we see the names of Maharaja Dulip'Bing, 
Lord J,. Bussell, and Sii’ 0. Trevelyan. 

It must be remembered that the fourteen leading Vernacular lan¬ 
guages of India are not mere patois—they are of noble lineage, con¬ 
nected with three of the dnest classes of languages in the globe— 
the Aryan, Semitic and Tartarian. The Bengali, Mahratta, Hindi, 
Guzerati are spoken by 80,000,000 of people, a number eqxial 
to the populations of England, Scotland, Ireland, Fr,ance, Holland, 
Spain and Portugal. They lyre so closely allied as to be rather 
dialects of the one great Aryan language—the Sanskrit, which 
is itself affiliated to Latin, Greek, Bussian and GsbUc. The leading 
^rnaculars of India being so related, renders translation from 
one to the other very easy. The languages of South India be¬ 
long to the Tartarian clasft which, as Caldwell in his “ Dravidian 
Grammar” has shown, are closely rjslated to the languages spokm 
in Siberia and Central Asia: on the other hand, tlie Indian Ver¬ 
naculars of Persian origin are linked in their teminology and 
structure with the Araroic, one of the most ancient and noblest 
of priuiitivc tongues. 

The field of action before this Society is a very wide one, and 
very little cultivated. Out of a population of 180,000,000 in India, 
supposing that within the next half century 1,000,000 could gain 
a real knowledge of the English langu^e, there would still remain 
17 9,000,000 whoseonly means of acquirng any knowledge, human 
or divine, must be through the mother tongue, and among that 
number are more than 80,000,000 females, whose influence now 
is most powerfully antagonistic to the Christian instruction boys 
receive in mission schools. 

The Christian Vemacular Education Society in their pro¬ 
gramme thus explain the grounds of their formation. 

“ The existing Missionary bodies cannot suiiply the education reqmi*ed ; 
and it has been shewn tlmt ‘‘ as Missions expand, a leas and less proportion 
of their means is given to schools for the heathen ” To furnish every sixty 
Indian childinn of .school-going age with one Christian teacher, half a 
million of teachers would be required ! All Europe could not supply such 
a body, to say‘nothing of the expense. We must therefore tr&m natives 
to do this ^reat work for their countiymen. This department of education 
is cleai-ly the most important. The education given to the.masses must bo 
in their own vemacul^. The miracle of Pentecost indicated for ever the 
duty of the Christian Church to tell her blessed message to “eveiy man 
tn /na own tongue wherein he wax b<ym” In '^alea the Reformation adopted 
the mother tongue ; in Ireland it trusted to English ; and what a lesson does 
the difference of the result teach! e ^ 

Ciu-istiau Yt'nmcultu* Schools axe necessary foe the intelligent reading of 
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A Veinacular Bible. Bible circulation is most seriously obstructed by tho 
inability of the mosses to read, and their want of elementaiy knowledge. Xn 
India, as in Britain, the translation of the Bible may bethe first great, 
work ill popular and yet standard proso and we may yet, if only faithfid 
to our privileges, by extending widely the power of reading the rable wiiii' 
understanding, place in Christian hands the formation of the miiM and ibtf 
rliuracter of the rising generation. Most of the existing native Uteratiuu is 
wttfthloss and impure. Ghristian Britain to supply such 

a variety of good, interestir^^^^d very cheap Christian school-books and 
pare literature, os may gntQhally exclude the defiling native books, and 
works written upon the principle of ignoring Christianity, and saturate the 
vvliole primary lunation of India with a Christian leaven. Such books will 
also permeate among t\iQfemalw, and gradually, especially when assisted by 
tlie living of teachers trained in Christian Normal Schools, give a 

Christian tone to the indigenous‘education of the‘'country.” 

• 

It Is very much to be regretted that when the Bible Society 
began its career in India, a Society like the one above-mention^ 
was not begim at the same time. It would have rendered tne 
millions of Scriptures that have been distributed of far more 
use, instead of their having been in many cases of as little value 
to their jiossessor, as would be, according to the Bengali proverb, 
“ a gun on tlie shoulder of a man who knew not how to ttre.” In 
Bengal not two per cent, of the rural population can read intelli¬ 
gently, and yet more than 2,000,000 copies of portions or the en¬ 
tire of the Bengali Bible, have been distributed. (»ood mdh cal¬ 
culated the area of distribution, not by the number of readers 
hut by the number of heads. We may mention one case as an 
illustration which occurred lately. A bigoted Brahman con¬ 
fessed to having an enormous quantity of Bengali Tracts and 
Scriptures in his godown—^he stated as his reason that he collected 
all he could to prevent their doing mischief! There are many like 
him. We fear that few in Great Britain realise the dense intellec¬ 
tual darkness that broods over the rural population of India. 
How strange on this point was a statement of Dr. Candlish made 
at a meeting of the Indian Christian Association in Edinburgh, 
November 1857 ;—‘‘the faculty of reading is becoming all but 
universal among the population of India.” Not more than 
2 per cent, of the sural population are able to read intelli¬ 
gently. 

What is the state of things in India calling for this Society. 
The painTul truth comes out that the moral and mental edu- 
ca^n of the masses through India is little better* now tlian 
it* was 500 years ago. Wc have not e^en tapped them. Our 
work has been too much on the surface. .We have had an in¬ 
crease of English educa|,ion—a valuable thing, but as to the 
mind of the masses, we challenge any one ’to deny that what 
w&s said 30 years ago by Messrs. Carey, Ward and Marshman 
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is not applicable to a great extent stilly except in a few mis- 
eion stations 

** The wretched schools they have in their towns and villages are so few^ 
that on the average scarcely one man in a hundred will be found, who can 
read a common letter. But the knowledge gained in these schools is so 
small, that it does little more than serve to make darkness visible. They - 
merely learn to trace the letters of the Alphabet, to write a few uaines; 
and, as their highest accomplishment, to oggra meagre and ill-written let¬ 
ter. Hence, wlwn brought into life, nuttMmss instances occur, wherein 
their wretched writing and IQir more wreimed orthography, alinost the 
dictate d every man’s fancy, render them quite unable to road each other’s 
hands. Hence, too, the perusal of books, from which principles of integrity 
and uprightness might be imbibed, is quite out of the qu^^n. If there 
be any thing in Menu, or in any other .of their writers, wfafn could pre¬ 
serve the tone of public^ morals, it is never brought within the reach 
of the common people. Printed Sooks they have none. And as to manu¬ 
scripts, they have scarcely one manuscript in prose ; but, if they possessed a 
multitude, their ignorance of their own language would render the perusal 
of an inaccurate and ill-written manuscript too formidable a task to be of¬ 
ten attempted. Thus, with .a regular and copious language of their own, 
nearly all who are ignorant of the Sanskrit language (which is not under¬ 
stood by one in ten thousand throughout India) are in a state of ignorance, 
not greatly exceeded by that of those 'savage hordes who have no written 
language.” 

In Bengal the Government spend less than the salary of a sin¬ 
gle Judge, in Grants-in-Aid to Vernacular Schools for 35,000,000. 
And* yet with this state of things we are told we ought to 
have no Vernacular Education for India, but imitate the Homans 
who imposed their language on the conquered. The Romans 
disregarded the enlightenment of the masses, as did even the 
philosophers of antiquity; it wae Christianity which cried out 
far knowledge for all; the Roman language was confined to large 
cities chiefly—the Vernaculars there were more patois. Among 
the German nations, the Romans did not succeed, much less could 
they have done so with oriental nations; and with the Greeks 
80 far from introducing their language, Greek gained the as¬ 
cendancy even in Rome in the days of Cicero. 

However beneficial, in a pecuniary and mental point of view 
to themselves, may be the high education given in English to 
the class called Young Bengal, it has had little effect in leaven¬ 
ing the masses. The highly educated talk and write essays, 
but what- will they do ? What is done by them up to the pre¬ 
sent momeift in femidli education, in giving a high tone»to the 
native periodical pMl, in establishing schools for the 
eantry ? They caii^^eiNid one of Sterne’s Novels? and weep oter 
a dead ass, but the at their very doors may be tortured and 
trampled upon, ^i^l i^ot lift q littie finger to relieve him. 

Lord EUenbo^gh^n his recent minute advocates educating 
only the upper c^ses, stating that knowledge will go dowg. We 
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Hi\y tills lias been tried in Bengal for 25 years, and it has not 
done so, nor does it show {^tendency to do so, except in senne 
special cases. The English-educated Zemindars are like the old 
Irish landless absentees, hovering about town where they can 
have “ wine and women” ad libitum. Their education has taught, 
them to hold the ryots in contempt. It is to the influence of 
C.’hristian men who believe that Christ made an atonement for 
the jicasant as well as for the peer, that we must look to give an 
impulse in favor of educating the masses, who are dumb and can¬ 
not plead their own cause. 

]N’atives educated solely through English to the neglect of 
their vernacular, become incapable* bf exercising any proper in- 
11 iiencc on the masses, or of communicating knowledge in a plea¬ 
sant and piipular mode to them. A smattering of English may 
1)0 ac'juired by a considerable number about one town, or in im¬ 
mediate coiflmunication with the few English residing in India; but 
the people (the women as well as the men) will, as a whole, only 
tlpnk and speak and read in their native tongue, and their ge¬ 
neral enlightenment or education can only be attained through 
this cKannoI. A wide basis, therefore, of a solid though limit¬ 
ed education, through the nleans of the vernacular languages, 
must be given to those classes which now receive education, be¬ 
fore anything permanent will be effected. It is upon this broad 
basis alone, that the superstructure of a high standard and re¬ 
fined education can be raised, and the superior acquirements of 
the few very highly educated be made to tell upon and influence 
society. 

How is the mass, wholly unprepared by even an elemen¬ 
tary education in western learning, to understand and appreciate 
the acquirements of the highly educated man, or how is he to com¬ 
municate his high attainments in science and literature to them, 
and what possible influence can be therefore exercise over 
them ? In Europe, the bulk of the population who receive an edu¬ 
cation have ordinarily some elementary instruction in the higher 
sciences. There is, in Europe, a connecting link, running through 
all society, which conveys the highest tinths of science in an ele¬ 
mentary fonn to all grades, and the acquisitions of the most advanc¬ 
ed rainds^can be, and are, appreciated by those immediately be¬ 
low them, and through them they filter down to the lower grades, 
who arc prepared in their measure by elementary instruction to 
receive them. * • 

Bnt what is the case in this country ? High acq^uirements in 
science or literature will«be appreciated and imdcrstood by none 
bijt the few who are highly educated. There is a broad and im¬ 
passable line between them and all others. We cannot but think 
it almost certain, therefore, that the only result of a^system which 
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educates a few liigldy and leaves the rest of the- population 
without even elementary instruction^ is to render all the superi¬ 
or acquirements of that few “(made moreover at an enormous 
cost I'or the state) barren and fruitless as to any general influ¬ 
ence upon Society. The youths or men so advanced will exist 
in a great measure only as a small isolated class, despising others 
and neither appreciated nor esteemed by their fellow country¬ 
men. 

It is by their -wemaculars that the people can be taught either 
to make or understand translations from western literature, and 
it is tlirough the vcrnacuhir's alone that there^ can be £he 
slightest prospect of reaching the women of the country, for they 
must receive all the knowledge' they have time and opportunity 
to acquire through their mother tongue. If they are neglected 
and they remain wholly uneducated, it may be safe^ predicted 
that India will continue as,the rest of Asia in its aenn-barbaroiis 
ignorance. 

The elementary instruction proposed to be "iven by this Society 
may bo despiyed by some as of little value. It is true that 
the whole is better than a part, but still the part i.s of relative 
value. 'We appeal to every man who believes Ihe Bible is the 
charter of salvation- —is it nothing to put the masses of 180,000,000 
in the way of consulting that, of eiiablinjr then to read'it intelligent¬ 
ly—is it nothing to give them true ideas in history, geography, and 
the common objects of nature. Who can read Burns’ “ Cottar’s 
Saturday A’ight,” or the history of those peasants of the Alps, 
the Waldenscs, and not feel that the ability to peruse the Bible 
alone in the moflicr tongue is an instrument of great power. 
JNlany of those Alpine pastors knew only the Scriptures, yet 
what mighty men they were. 

AVc have in India more than 100,000 village teachers, 
who jnakc the vernaculars the media for inculcating all 
sorts of superstition and obscenity—teaching their pupils to 
cheat and lie and practise cruelty. Is it of little value to try 
gradually to supplant such by men who will teach about God’s 
word and God’s works, and who will inculcate habits of order 
and discipline y ..Is it nothing to form a class of school books 
wdth pure hiofals in them, instead of such as the followjing sloke 
most popular in schools in Bengal ? ‘‘Fresh meat, soft rice liicely 
‘ j)rcpareff, cohabitation, with young women, fresh clarified butter, 

‘ warm milk, and tepid water, are the six things which are bene- 
‘ fleial to life.” 

Legislators oiiglit to co-operate with this Society. Much h.os 
been written on the oppression siitfered by the ryots, and qn 
torture so generally prevalent—but* mere law by itself will not 
remove those evils. They can be removed only by enlightening the 
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masses. The slaveholders of America saw very clearly how op¬ 
posed education was to slavery, when they made the teaching a 
slave to read and write a penal offence ; wo ourselves have heard 
from the lips of intelligent Zemindars that tlicy did not wish 
their ryots to read, as then they would not obey all their com- 
ng-nds. The late Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, in his celebrat¬ 
ed ^Minute on thc’l’olicc has given the result of his experience. 

"While the mass of the people remain in their present state 

* of ignorance and debasement, all laws and all systems must 

bo comparatively useless and vain. Above all things that can 

‘ be done for tliis people, is their gradual intellectual and mo- 

* ral advaiicdracut through the slow but certain means of a 
‘widely spreading popular system of Vernacular Education.” 
The mutiny has shewn how little effect the penalty of death, 
nhnost universally inflicted, has had on the mutiiieors. Jail 
experience has ecpiaJly evinced how crime suffers little diminu¬ 
tion from punishment. Wc must theh go to the root of the evil 
—the state of tlie people’s mind, for law has little effect with¬ 
out morals. 

The •o]>poneuts of caste ought to support this Society. Wc 
have had satis siipcrfpie of caste in Education as well as in 
the Sepoy armj'. Ko Education is gi\en at ])rcaciit in 
Calcutta to any except Brahmans or Khaistas. The ability to 
read the Bible is jiracticall)’ as much limited in Bengal to the 
twice born or Brahminical cast^", as it was in tlie middle ages 
to the ]»riesthood. Wo need a Wj'clif in India wlio will raise 
his voice in favor of the people at large having tlie moans of 
reading, so as to be enabled to peruse tl>e ScriptTircs in 
their mother tongue. Lord Shaftesbury alluded to tliis caste 
feeling among even good men, when he said on a late occasion 
in the House of Lords. “ The fu'^s made about a Brahman 
‘ convert is about the same as al)out a Bralmian recruit. 
Wc fear that as res})ects mi''Sioii converts from the rural popu¬ 
lation, little care is taken to have them read the Seriptiircfe intel¬ 
ligently ; how much of the Sci ipture reading in church is to them 
n dumb show. If the system adopted in Morway wore intro- 
<luccd into this country, it would soon jiroduee a great desire to 
learn to read,* viz., none caii^be married unless they, can read 
and writc.*Evcn in Bussia every soldier’s son is rcqiiircd to learn 
to read and write. We need more of the spirit of Tyndalc the 
reformer, who femarked ;—“ I perceived liy cxpcnoncje that it is 
‘ impossible to cstablisli the lay pcojile in any (Bible) truth, except 
‘ tlie Scripture were plainly laid before tlieir eyps, in their mother 
‘ tongue.” Alas there arc few even of the Christians in India 
whb, look at a degraded ryot in the spirit of those beautiful 
lines of Montgomery ;— 
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** See in his soul involved with thickest night. 

An emanation of eternal light, 

Ordained midst sinking worlds his dust to fire. 

And shine for ever when the stars expire.” 

Wo want in India more of the spirit of Tyndale, who, when 
<»ncc provoked by the perverse ignorance of a rich ccclctsiaistic.iii 
his neighbourhood, replied;—If God spare my life many years 
‘ I will cause a plough-boy to know more of the Scriptures than 
‘you do.” How different from Henry VIIL who restricted the 
reading of Scripture to any one below the rank of a gentleman. 
We would strongly recommend to tin's Vernacular Society to 
diseard that principle which gags the mouth and freeze'^ the 
pens of some of its advocates,* when they feel that without Go¬ 
vernment aid the education of the masses in India is but a dream. 
They must now remain neutral, impressing on the Govermnent 
authoiiticb, their duty with regard to enlightening the masse , and 
■\\ hy—because that, though nine-tenths ot the members of ihi', So¬ 
ciety do hold the principle of state grants lully, yet, becau'-c there 
is an ultra seetMin of the dissenters among their number, they nn'ist 
bo silent. Why should a minority who give little aid to this 
Society cither in money or influence oorajdctcly shackle the 
great^^inajority in their operations, and by preventing its Chris¬ 
tian influence on Government, leave the education of the masses 
in India entirely in tlic hands of secularists. 

With respect to Vernacular Schools, the Christian Verna¬ 
cular Education Society might lean a useful lesson from the 
following rule, acted upon with the greatcbt success since 1823 
by the Irish Society for promoting the education and Instruc¬ 
tion of the native Irish through the medium of their own lan¬ 
guage—“ A jiropcr person was in the first instance emi>loycd 
‘ to seek for individuals in a particular district, who were com- 

* petent to teach the primer of the Iri-sli language. They were 1u 
‘instruct their neighbouis how and when they could, by night, 
‘ at home or abroad, sitting under the haystack or upon the wihl 
‘ inounlain side; they vieie furnished with elcnjeutary books and 
‘ portions of Seiipturcs for the puriiobc; at the end of three or four 
‘ months an infection by the jicrboii who engaged them took 

* place, and the teachers were paic^a sum, usually ohe shilling per 
‘ head, for each pu])il passing the in'«j>ectioii,'’ then so much bi jiro- 
portioii wTicn tlicy passed in a higher book and books in gradation, 
so that whcii the pupil read tlic Bible intelliaciiily, tlic tcaclier 
had receiveil altogethei as head money about 10 shillings. This 
sy stem, simple aijd clicaj), has really vyorked wonders in the wild 
clihtiiets of Ireland. The ability to read caused the peasant'^ to 
'-ludy the Irish Sciijrtnrc^, anci tke sini])le jdan ot head moiiey 
ediKcilion is eon-idered by tlic Bislioj* ol Cashel to have laid the 
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foumlatlon of those extensive religious movements wliich some 
years ago toi>k place in the west of Ireland. 

A field will bo opened for this Society’s influence and publica¬ 
tions, even in the Vernacular Department of English Schools, 
Jiitherto not worked as its importance deserves. While in Mis¬ 
sionary E-eports bright prospects were held out of the good from 
the amount of scriptural instruction given in Anglo-\^rnacu4ir * 
Missionary Schools, and surprise was expressed at the willing¬ 
ness of the Hindus to send their children, it has of late been 
ascertained tliat very little scriptural instruction was given to 
the lower classes of the school, for, independently of the pauci¬ 
ty of trained Christian teachers, biblical inst*uction was postpon- 
t:<l in many cases until the boys could receive it through Eng¬ 
lish—but by the time they reached that stage of i)roficiciicy, the 
of them were taken away from those schools and were 
sojt to non-christian schools.* The Christian Vernacular Educa¬ 
tion Society have it as part of their .plan to encourage transla¬ 
tions into the fourteen chief Vernaculars of India. The following 
mTiiiitc ol' t he Board of the Madras University, made in 1841, may 
be of use as a guide. “ It is to be considered that the whole cur- 
‘ rent of conversation and habits of life among the natives are so 
‘ \ cry different from those which characterise the education and 
‘ progress in life of Europeans, that the commonest trains of 
‘ thought and matters of the most familiar information to the lat- 
‘ ter, appear now and often inexplicable to the native student.^’ 
Hence they recommended, rather than a translation, a free ex¬ 
position, taking in a great measure the cliaracter of original 
composition. To this may he added the advice of Dr. Arnold, 
tliat in teaching history they should gira chiefly at the poetry of 
history illustrating the chief events pictorially. 

Throughout India the translators of the Bible and of Chris¬ 
tian books have employed indigenous theological terms, on 
tlic obvious principle of such being more intelligible and de¬ 
fining themselves. We would recommend the same course to 
the new Society, and strengthen our advice by quoting from 
Dr. W^well in his work on the Philosophy of Science, that words 
borrotife from. common language, and converted by scientific 
writers into technical terms, are undeiotood after a very short 
cxplsyiatien and retained iii*the memory without effort. Tlicy 
arc intelligible much more clearly and vividly than thewe borrow¬ 
ed from any •other source, and they are more manageable in 
the construction of sentences. In the descriptive language of 

* Between the age of R ainl Ufa -^oiind acquaintance with Biblical History can bo 
given to Hindoo lads thvoiigJi tbeir own language ; begintjmg with Scriiiturc”pieturca 
—^hc ]>arabU‘,s of (’lu-iht, and tiicn tbe liistovi. al parts are ii;>ually taught- 'J'lie pu¬ 
pils are required to refer to tSei'ipuuv, iiiid to ri'piijduee the Icfcoou on their slates. 
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Botanj, for example, in an English work, the terms drooping, 
nodding, one-sided, twining, struggling, ap'pear better than cernu- 
ous, nutant, voluble, divaricate. Words of classical origin are 
precise to the careful student; but they.arc unintelligible even to 
the learned man without express definition, and convey instruc¬ 
tion only through an artificial and rare habit of thought. 

, Proverbs have well beefa called “ the great universal voice of 
^ humanity, the wit of one, the wisdon of many,” havhig for their 
three requisites, “ shortness, salt, sense.” The profound meta¬ 
physical Bacon respected them, calling them “ the edge tools of 
' speech, which cut tlie knots of business.” Aristotle made a col¬ 
lection of them; #hakcspeax uses.them freely hi his plays; 
Cervantes in his Don Quixote, Butler in his Hudibras, Ful¬ 
ler and Jeremy Tayler in their works, while the pen of 
inspiration has indited 3000 of Solomon’s “ ever young through 
* all tlie centuries of a nation’s existence.” The Spaniards 
with their 25,000 Proverbs, the French, Germans, and 
even the cold Anglo-Saxons, make free use of them. In the 
East we have them in profusiot^ yet singularly they have 
been made scarcely any use of cither in Bengali translations or 
in Missionary pre:w;hing; an instrument of such power has been 
left to rust I We fear one of the causes is that Missionaries, and 
thqsc ‘who compose such translations, do not freely associate 
‘ with those who speak those languages with native purity, but 
‘•copy the exclusive manners of the Service people.” We trust 
this Society will make a collection of them in the different In¬ 
dian languages, and have them incorporated into their various 
translations. As examples we insert a few specimens from 
the Bengali. 


Bengali Proverbs. 

Ashes on his head, gheo and rice in his 
house. 

Adir&iu, a guard without shield or swoixl. 
Fainting at the blow of a llower. 
Wherever the riee is scattered the crows 
come. 

Food and no mouth. 

A blow of a sword t^> a dead man. 

A dead crow foars no' blow. 

A oa^uou to kill a musquito. 

Ac^g near a torch. 

A hun'hng cat known by its whisker. 

The MdJdidl fruit, red without, black 
within. 

Where the kul tree is, people shake it. 
»StcaiiD|[ steel from the smith. 


Meaning. 

One poor in appearance. 

A name to live. 

An imaginary fear. 

Where the carca.so is there are 
the vultures. si,, 

The cud without the ttHins. 
Strikiijg a man down. 

Death removes fear, 

A Steam Engine to cut cab¬ 
bages. 

Little use of f.n inferior when 
the principal is present. 
Outwanl signs. 

Appearances deceive. 

No work without hope. 

Going into the lion’s mouth. 
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A fakir begs not successfully in his own A propliet is not without honor 
village, save in his own countiy. 

An ass carrying sugar. ■ One who does things without 

reaping any beuefitL 

Throwing spittle to the moon and its re- Kicking against the pricks, 
turning to one’s own legs. 

Pounding gram with a goat’s feet. Attempting great things with 

* little means. 

As a political measure the education of the masses is of vast 
consequence. We cannot afford to leave them in the same state 
as the late sepoy army was in, “ isolated from liberalising, 

‘ humanising and Christian influences, a mine of ignorance and ^ 
* fanaticism, ffeady to be exploded by any spark.” Last year it 
was the belief of many natives in North India that the Lnglish 
were a small body of sea robbers occupying a small island near 
jSagur, that they had sent all their soldiers to India, and last of 
all women dressed iiy) as soldiers (Highlanders in their kilts.) In 
the Hills the popular ba^ef was that the English wanted to get 
numbers of natives to bow them down into fat. In Western In- 
tlia* a Bombay native stated some years ago that he had met with 
several respectable natives, who believe that the Grovemment are 
now desirous of constructing lailroads in order that they may be 
able to escape with facility in the event of their overthrow by 
some native Kajahs, who, they prophesy, will one day surely con¬ 
quer them. The people were swayed by any and every report 
which any foe to British supremacy chose to spread, they hatf 
no knowledge which would enable them to detect false reports— 
we see this in the facility with which the Nana and the Delhi 
princes gulled Ihe masses. 

Having closed our remarks respecting this Vernacular Educa¬ 
tion Society, which has for its object to bring the masses of India 
nearer to the ^Inglish mode of thought through the medium of 
Jilnglish knowledge imparted in a Vernacular form, we now 
take up the subject of another proposal, aiming to make Euro¬ 
peans better qualified for their Indian duties, to mix with 
And influence the natives, by giving them a preparatory train¬ 
ing in England in Oriental History and Languages. Haileybury 
gave t^at, but since its abolition no substitute has been found. 
If a special training is requisite for lawyers, medical men, cler¬ 
gymen* and military men, a portion it is more neces^ry for men 
designed for India. 

Though neither of those two great conquerors, Napoleon and 
Eredcjjrick the Great, could force the French lan^^age on Ger¬ 
many, yet according to sojnc John Bull is to dp it in India—he 
is to learn no foreign language but foreigners are to learn his. 
This however is not the view •of the Horse Guards, which directs 
all Cadets now to pass either in French, German or Hindustani, 
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nor at the London Treasury, wliere in 1854 orders were issucit 
to all Commissariat Olheers prijceeding to the East that besides 

^ perfecting themselves in French and Italian, they will be ex- 
* pected to learn at least one Eastern language.” Changes are 
about to be made shortly in the English Consular establishment, 
by which a knowledge of one or two foreign languages will be 
made imperative. Even in England itself French and Gcraiaii 
will soon become a sine qua non for every person of education, 
and the English on the Continent find by dear bought cxjjcricnce, 
that if they do not know French they must submit to be imposed 
* on and cheated in every way, and must return as ignorant of the 
social condition of the people of ‘the, Continenf as the veriest 
cockney. 

We hail therefore as a good sign the discussions in the co¬ 
lumns of the Times newspaper, advocating the establishment of 
an Oriental College in Loudon, to prepare Europeans destined 
for India through a coufse of clemcq||U'y studies in Indian lan¬ 
guages, history, &c., for the better mlfilment of their duties, 
thus giving them an insight into the social condition, history 
and antecedents of the people among tvhom they are to spend 
their lives. The following is a j)rcgrarame of the proposed In¬ 
stitution as laid down by Sir C. 'i'rcvelyan. 

“It is indeed high time for iis to wipe away the reproach that Oricutil 
litcratun^ is less cultivated iu this country than iii some others, which Ijave 
not a foot of soil in India, and the still j.jrcatcr rci»rOiU'h that our young niei« 
proceeding to India have not evcji-that t»ritinary knowledge of the colloquial 
langiuigo, without which it is ijupossihlo for Ihoiu to do^thoir duty iu aJiy 
state of life to which they may he called there. The hindrance to the e.iu.se 
of gt)(Kl government ainl religion in India, which lias arisen from tlii.s, is not 
to bo told. In order that the discussion may take a practical form, 1 will 
suggest a cour.se of ]iroeeeding fur cousidei’ation. 

1. That an Institution should be 9 stabli.sbcd in Loudon for the cultiva¬ 
tion of Asiatic langiuiges, and especially of those of India and China. 

U. Thai the sdc'ctioii of the public servants,—civil, military, clerical, 
&c.,—should have, reference to their giaieral education and qualifications ; 
but tliat, after they have been so selected, they should not be permitted to 
proceed to India, until they have received a certificate from the governing 
body of the now Institution that they are sutiicicntly instructed in the ele¬ 
ments of one of the vernacular languages of the rresidoncy, to which they 
have been designated. 

3. Tliat persons not in the public service, intending to proceed to India 
as missionaries, merchants, planters, or in any other capacity, shoiild be at 
liberty to attend the classes on an etpial fot>ting with persons selected fijr 
the publie service, and to oiler themselves for cxaminatroii in order to ob¬ 
tain a c< 5 ^fioaio «*f qualifieation. 

4. facilitic.s should bo afforded for the voluntary cultivation t»f the 
learned And more difficult languages, .sueh nfj Sanskril, Arabic, and the lite¬ 
rary (iittlect the Chinese, followed by appropriate examinations and re¬ 
wards for distinguished students ; and that the i>nifessor.s should be onCtni- 
raged to publisb, in forms .suited for poimlar information, the result of their 
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researches into the literary, social, and religious state of the Eastern 

nations.” ^ 

JEven France has an Oriental College where some most dis¬ 
tinguished Professors teach Persian, Urdu, Chinese, Arabio, 
Turkish and Sanskrit, and some of the best Oriental works have 
issued from the Paris press. Vienna has its Oriental College 
arid a splendid Oriental press, while Denmark sends Oriental 
scientific missions to tlie East with the view of encouraging the 
study of Oriental languages: so does Prussia. In Europe there 
arc 33 Professorships of Sanskrit, and even Trinity College, Dub¬ 
lin, is about to establish a chair of Sanskrit. Germany has shower- 
('d down titles, medals, andribbons of ail the colors of the rain- 
])()W,” op such Orientd scholars.as Schlegel and Yon Hammer, 
others fo&tered such men as Wilkins, Gilchrist, Wilson, Hamilton; 
ivoobuch, and Gladwin. 

Jiussia, so successful in ‘diplomacy and our future rival in 
Central Asia, knows the value of .a special and preparatory 
training for her agents' sent to Oriental countries. Catherine 
life (jl reat» laid down the policy which has been invariably act¬ 
ed on. since, that a knowledge of the character and language 
of the country to which her officers are sent, is a sine qud 
lum. Dr. Max MiiBer of Oxford, in a letter to the Tirms^ 
gives the following account of her proceedings. “ liuS^ia has 
always been cehibrated for her linguists, and where her own 
resources failed, she has called foreign scholars, or native ted- 
cliers, to lecture on the numerous languages of the East at 
St. I*etersburg, and at some of fhe smaller Oriental seminaries 
at Kasan, Ouessa, Nova-Tclierkask, and elsewhere. Brosset 
was called from France to teach Georgian; Dorn and Boe- 
thtlingk from Germany, the former to teach the language of 
the Affghans, the latter to lecture on the ancient literature of 
1 iidia. Arabic was taught by Sheikh Mohammed Ajad Tantawi; 
Turkish and the Tataric dialects by Mirza Kasembek; both of 
natives of the countries, the languages of which they had 
to profess. During the late war, the usefulness of officers,-civil 
and military, well acquainted with the Eastern dialects, w^aa felt 
more tlian ever, by the liussian (Jovernment, and new arrange¬ 
ments were made to give still greater efiiciency to thg teaching 
of those languages. The University of St. Petersburg was call¬ 
ed upon to raise the time-honoured number of the foitr faculties 
to five, the fifth being the faculty of Oriental Literature.” We 
quotp from an ukase of the late Emperor, dated October 22, (No¬ 
vember 3), 1857: 

“ As wo consider that the stiidy of Oriental languages may derive great 
h<Aielit if, instead of being cartied on in the dift'erent Institutions under 
JrsE, 1859, 2 L 
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the Ministry -of Public Instruction, it is concentrated at St. Petersburg, 
the capital ofiering so many admntages for this ccunprehensive branch of 
knowledge, we command as rollows :— 

The section for Oriental languages, now easting in the University of St. 
Petersburg, is to be changed'into a faculty, with professorships for the fol¬ 
lowing languages:— 

1. Axabic ; 2. Persian ; 3. Turko-Tataric ; 4. Mongolia ; 5. Chinese ; 6. 

Hebrew ; 7. Armenian ; 8. Georgian; 9. Mandshu. , 

It is left to the Minister to appoint as circumstances may arise, ordinaiy 
and extraordinary professors for each of these languages. 

The lectures are open, not only to the regular students of the Universi¬ 
ty, but to all who may desire to avail themselves of the instruction given 

the professors and t^hers. And each public o£hce may send a certain 
number of students, to whom a knowledge of Oriental language is deemed 
useful in their respective employments.” <■ 

The lectures were opened on‘ the 27th of August, (September 
8), 1855, and the following is a list of the subjects actually- 
taught by the Oriental faculty;— 

“ 1. History of Persia ; interpretation of Persian poets, such as Sadi, 
Hafiz, and Atter ; translation into Persian ; Persian caligiaphy ; Persian 
conversation. ^ ^ 

2. Turkish grammar ; history and geography of the Turkish Empire ; 
translation into Turkish ; history of Tataric literature. 

3. History of the J rabs : translation ini.o Arabic ; interpretation of Ara¬ 
bic authors 6’om MSS.; Ardbic grammar ; Koran. 

4. Kongolic grainiuar ; translation from and into Moiigolic ; history of 
Dshingis Chan and the Moiigols to the pioscnt day ; histoi'y of Mongolic li¬ 
terature ; Kalmyk language atul literature. 

5. Chinese and Mandshu grammar; history of Chinese and Mandshu 
literature ; interpretation of Chinese and Mandshu authors. 

8. Armenian gi’auunar ; translation from and into Armenian. 

7. (Jeorgian graunuar ; txiinslation from and into Georgian ; history of 
Georgian litcratm e,” 

This may seem a frightful list, and yet, since the first opening 
of the Oriental Academy, three new professorships had to be add¬ 
ed, one for Tibetan, one for the AUglian language, and one for 
Sanskrit.” 

Some, hbwever, in their zeal against Orientalism, w#uld 
abolish all Sanskrit and Arabic Colleges in India, forgetting 
that' these are in various cases the only media by which Euro¬ 
peans can exercise any influence whatever over a certain class of 
mind? who are held in great estimation by the natives; that, ac¬ 
cording to their theory, such men as Dr. Ballantyne of Benares 
and liSiwar Chunder Vidyasagar of Calcutta, would have had 
to leave a leading class of minds without any direction in the 
right^th. So the Pundit and Moulvie classes, the leading minds 
country amgng the masses, are tg be left without any use- 
lul influence. Had Nana*Sahib and the Banee of Jhansi in their 
youtli been properly trained, how‘different might have been 
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many events in the late catastrophe. The dispute, hi India on 
the value of the Sanskrit and Arabic Classics is only another 
form of the controversy that raged in France in the days of Des 
Cartes and Malebranclie, and in England in Swift’s time, as to 
the value of the Latin and Greek Classics, when the Pope ful- 
rrwnated bulls against the study of Greek as Pasran, and of 
Hebrew as Jewish. 

The tone of opinion of Europeans newly arrived in India, 
who are ignorant of the history, manners and language of the peo- 
jile, calls for measures being taken speedily to give Europeans 
<lesigned for India some training for India before they leave 
England. Hence we quite concur with the following remarks 
made by tlie proposers of the Oriental College :— 

“ Men who arrive in India after having passed their two examinations— 
one general, the other special; one purely European, the other chiefly 
Oriental—^will enter uj>on their duties well imi>i‘ossed with the superiority 
of their own comitry, well prepared for the difficulties that have to be en¬ 
countered, and determined to work for the advancement of all measures in 
wHich the interests of both coryltries are identical. They will look upon 
the dark inhabitants of India with a feeling of cuiiosity which is sure to 
grow into sympathy,—a feeling unknown and unintelligible to those who 
go there unprepared. or full of prejudices. It is in hmnau nature that we 
liike an interest in matters to which we ha# devoted much of om* time, 
and about which we know something. A student of art will learn tv admire 
pictures which to the unschooled eye are simply repulsive. A student of 
hi.story v^dll spend many days in searching for a document which to otheys 
might seem valueless. It will be the same with those who have paid some 
attention to the study of the classical language and literature of the Brah¬ 
mans. As a classical scholar is moved when he sees the unchanged shores 
of Greece rising on the horizon—^as he feels an iutei-est in hearing for the 
first time the spoken Greek with its living accent—as ho is })lea&ed when 
reminded by what passes before his eyes of the customs, the legends, and the 
poetry of the classical past,—^nay, as he cannot altogether withdraw his 
sympathy even from the degenerate descendante of an ancient and noble 
race, the civilian who has but read his NMa or Sakuntala will look upon the 
Ganges and the ancient cities washed by its waves with a mingled feeling of 
admiration, sympathy, and pity. He will find his mind nerved and tuned 
for the most important part of a civilian’s duty, that of gaining the good-will, 
the confidence, and ready co-operation of those whom he is sent tt) govern. 
He will be anxiotis to meet those who still speak the language to which he 
has devoted so many hours ; he will have questions to ask, and his horn’s of 
leisure will not be hours of idleness. Conversation ^ith the natives will 
soon become a pleasure to him, because his knowledge of SanskiiLt will make 
him feel at^ome in almost any dialect of India.” 

• The Anglo-Saxon is equally proud and exclusive on the banks 
of t^e Ganges as of the Rhine, in the Champs Elys6es of Paris 
as in Chowringhee of Calcutta. Frenchmen may tolerate his in¬ 
dependence on account oT the money he brings, but will Hindus 
for the money he takes away ? 

Europeans by a careful study cf the language and character 

2 L2 
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natives, must qualify themselves for seeing for themselves, 
fttoi net trusting to interpreters. The following remarks of the 
Saturday Remew respecting sepoy officers are, wl^fear, applicable 
tq other Euroijeans also. “ Why should tlie officer talk with the 

* only Subahdar in the verandah of his Bungalow when he might 

* flirt with the Major’s daughter or the Colonel’s niece in t|;ie ' 

* well furnished drawing room; or there is the book club, and the 

* billiard table, and the racket court. Jack sepoy is only a bore: 

* the officers do not know the men and the men do not know the 
‘ officers: the officers stand alodf more and more from the native 

* soldiers.” Is it surprising in this case that we knew little of the 
nnemy’s movements, that our Intelligence Department was with¬ 
out news, and that our officials^cried Peace, Peace, when a mine 
was ready to explode under our feet. 

The men who will have influence over the natives must be 
men who mix with the natives and know them, like Colonel 
,r. Abbot, described by ‘Colonel Edwardes as one who had 
literally lived among the Hazara natives as their patriarch. 
Every man, woman and child in’ethe country knew him per¬ 
sonally, and hastened from their occupations, to welcome and 
salute him as he came their way,—and ^what was tlie ro- 
‘ suit, the district of ^jlazara, which was notorious for its long 

* continued struggles with the Sikhs, is now about the quiet- 
‘ est, happiest, and most loyal in the Pnnjaub.”* Of another 
Punjaub Civilian Mr. Ilaikes writes;—his was the barahdarce 
‘ system of administration,—living in a house with twelve doors 

* and all open to the jieopleof another he says;—“ as a leader lie 
‘ lived among tlie soldiers, as a. civilian among the people.” 

On the neglect by European agents of those studies which 
would enable them to have some influence over the Mosleiamind, 
wo quote the opinion ot* the late Sir II. Sleeman who moved 
so much among natives. 

“ The best of iis Europeans feel our deficiencies^ in couveraatioii with 
Atahomeduua- of high rank and education, when we are (^Icd upon to talk 
upon subjeetH bcyoiul the cvery-day occurrences of life, A Mahomodan 
gentleman of education is tolerably well acquainted with astronomy as it 
was taught by Ptolemy ; with the logic and ethics of ,^stotle and Plato, 
with the works of Hijipocratcs and Galen, through those'of Avicenna, or, as 
•'.they oaJl him, Booalee Shena ; and he is very capable of talking upon aU 
Kubjecta of phKosophy, literature, science, and the ai*ts, and ve^ misch in- 
clitMld to de so, and of understanding the nature of the improvements that 
h^ifed^ been made in them in modern times. But, howevei^capable we may 
■'feel of discussing these subjects, or explaining these improvements in our 
own language, wo all feci ourselves very much at a loss when we attenfpt to 
do it in theirs. Perhaps few Europeans haye mixed and conversed more 
freely with all oluisses than I have, and yot I feel myself sadly deficient 

* Kuikcb' Be volt of the W. 1’., p. 28. 
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when I enter, as 1 often do, into discussion with Mahomedan gentlemen <£ 
eiliication upon the subject of the character of the Governments and insti- 
tutioiis of difirereut countries—their effects upon the character and emrai- 
tiun of the people ; the arts and sciences ; the fiicultics and operations of 
tlio human mind, and the thousand other things which are subjects of every¬ 
day conversation among educated and thinking men in our own country. 

I fool that they could understand me quite well if I could find words for 
luy ideas. But those 1 cannot find, though their languages abound iu them; 
nor have I ever met the European gentleman who coulct East Indians can, 
but they commonly want the ideas as much as we want the language. The 
chief cause of this deficiency is the want of sufficient intercourse with men 
lu whose presence we should be ashamed to appear ignorant ; this is the 
groat secret, and all should know and acknowledge it. We are not ashamed 
to com ey our orders to our native servants in a barbarous language, Mili- 
t.uy olticei’s setdoin speak to their sepahees and native officers about any¬ 
thing but anus, ai coutremeuts, and drw, or to other natives about anything 
but tlie s)>urts of tbe field ; and as long as they are understood they care 
not one stiaw in what language they express themselves. The conversa¬ 
tion of the civil servants with their native officers takes sometimes a wider 
range ; liut they have the same philosophical indifference as to the lan¬ 
guage iu VI Inch they attempt to convey their ideas ; and I have heard some 
of our highest diplomatic characters talking without the slightest feeling of 
shaine or embaiTassment to native Princes on the most ordinaiy subjects 
of every day’s interest, in a language which no human being but themselves 
could understand. Wc shall remain the same till some change of system iu- 
sj>ire.s us with stronger motives to please and conciliate the educated classes 
of the native community. They may be reconciled, but they can never be 
chai’uicd out of their prejudices or the errors of their preconceived opinions 
by sutli language as the European gentlemen ore now iu the habit of speak¬ 
ing to them.” 

We have one proof of the evil effects of ijrnoranrc of In¬ 
dia in the cry now raised for English law, English lawyers, and 
the English language for Courts of .Justice. Whereas Indian 
experience points to the Puiijaub as the model for Courts, thus 
tlcscribed by Colonel Edwardcs. “ Courts of Justice cheap, ac- 
‘ cesbihlc and prompt; the exclusion of Vakeels; tlic confronting 
^ the real parties: the arbitration by Panchayats.” iSir 1 lenry 
Lawrence inculcated on his officers ‘‘to live among the peo- 
‘ l)le, to decide more cases under trees and as few under the 
‘ punkah as possible, to ride about their district and see and 
‘ Iiear for themselves instead of through the Police and Am- 
‘ lahs” Mr. Kaikes, Judge of the Sudder at Agra, states he lias 
seen in a Native State—^tlie Itajah of Patiala’h—betyjr justice ’ 
admiaistet-ed than in the Company’s Courts.^ 

Meredith Parker, in his “ Empire of the Middle Clifeses,” well 
remarks on this. “ It would be rather unkind to inform a man 

* tIic Court of Directors in 1836 decided that the Vcmaeularo wore to be the 
language of *the Courts on this ^rouod. “ It is easier for the Judge to acquire the 
l.iuguttge of the people than for the lu'oplc to acquire the language of the Judge : the 
jioorer classes who are the parties •concerned m the great majoriiv of cascb which 
come Iwforc om Courib, cannot he cxjKjctcd to karu a foreign language.” 
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‘ in an unkilDwn tongue that he was going to be hanged^ after a 
‘ trial not one word of • which he understood from beginning to 

* end.” Missionary Societies ought to encourage this Oriental 
College. Dear bought experience has taught them they can¬ 
not always look for the propagation of Christianity in India 
to foreign agents sent out at considerable expense who, sub¬ 
ject to sickness, and waywardness of temper, in various cases 
abandon their work, and even when they continue few of them 
know the natives or the natives them. The result is a mere 
fraction of missionaries are qualified to become what is the real. 
means of making head in India,—the nucleus for gathering a 
Tjand of disciples around them. To discharge the duty they 
should be well up in the various phases of the native mind. The 
learned class of the Hindoos and Mussulmans, though few in 
number, yet are weighty in influence: these have been ge¬ 
nerally shunned by missionaries who had little preparatory 
Oriental study to enable'them to cope satisfactorily with them. 
Hence even in Benares itself, the seat of learned Ilindooisin, 
there is not now a single missionary acquainted with the Sanskrit 
language. We were glad to see the following advice on this 
subject recently given by E. Underhill, Esq., Secretary to the 
Baptist Mission Society^ to missionaries at Muttra. “ The mis- 

* sionary had need to know the Shastras, and be able to meet the 

* learned pundits, with which the place abounds, by an intelli- 
‘ gent appreciation of the false philosophy on which the great fa- 
‘ brie of Hindooism is built.” 

The Church Missionary Society and Gospel Propagation Socie¬ 
ty have instituted a course of examination in India in the Ver¬ 
nacular for all their Indian Missionaries, before they are ap¬ 
pointed to take charge of a mission. It comprises translations 
from English into the Vernacular and vice versa, the writing a 
short sermon in the Vernacular, and conversation with natives. 
The Church Missionary Society has repeatedly recommended 
the study of Sanskrit or Arabic to some of its missionaries. 
The Conference of Calcutta Missionaries some time ago, on their 
discussion of what further means could be adopted for missions 
among the Mussulmans, unanimously recommended that mission - 
aries for the Maliommedans should know enough of Arabic to be 
able to quofe from and interpret the Koran. ^ The lieedmf an 
Oriental College to lay the foundation with Missionaries intend- 
ied for India, in home trmning,” the acquiring® some know¬ 
ledge of the learned languages, literature, philosophy and^the- 
ology held in esteem by the Mussulmans and -Hi^oos “ as 

* the conefi^on of gaining their good-will and respect, and as the 
‘ means of acquiring tiiat mastery of their religious and philoso- 
‘ phie|d;*^eas which can alone enable the advocate of Christianity 
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^ to ar^e with them on an equal footing, in an enlightened spirit 
‘ and m an effective manner,” has long been obvious to per¬ 
sons who have studied what Missionary qualifications ought to 
be. J. Muir, Esq. in his able Kemarks on the training of 
‘ Missionary Agents,” suggests that the students should attend 
a course of 

I 

Lectures on the characteristics of these l&guages, and the literature they 
embody, on the relations of that literature to the mental peculiarities of 
the people among whom it is current, and oi|^ questions bearing upon the 
best methods of rendering the languages efficient and attractive vehicles 
for the conveyance of truth. In‘the theory and art of reasoning and per¬ 
suasion, in the best modes of presenting new and strange truths to the ig¬ 
norant and superstitious, as well as to those whose minds are perverted by " 
false philosophy, by prejudice, or by interest; ho should be miwle acquaint¬ 
ed with the superstitious and religious systems, whether popular or philo¬ 
sophical, of those for whose conversion he is to labour, and with the prin¬ 
ciples on which their several false doctrines may bo most effactuidly con¬ 
troverted.” 

Much is said now in England, and with great justice, of the impor¬ 
tance of missionary preaching to the Heathen and Mussulmans 
of India. But an*important point is always omitted—the quali- 
fications’for the work. One of these is surely, a thorough acquain¬ 
tance with the various modes, phrases and similes by which 
orientals express their ideas. THs can only be gained in India by 
a converaancy with Indian history and popular native literature, 
and by intercourse of a free and easy nature with natives of varioua 
classes in society. We fear that judged by this standard notone*' 
tenth of the preaching missionaries is qualified. Vociferation is 
not impression, and the ringing changes on a few theological 
topics delivered in a dry, cold, Anglo-Saxon way, is not calculated 
to tell on Asiatic minds. European Missionaries are generally 
wide as the pole asunder from orientals in the choice of topics. 
Even dry law has been enshrined in poetic imagery; as an 
instance of this we give the following version of jProfessor 
Griffiths from Menu, the oldest Hindoo Lawgiver, on the duty 
of Kings:— 

“ He that ruleth should endeavour with his might and main to be 
Like the Powers of God around him, in his strength and majesty; 

Like the Bain-God in due season sendeth showers from above. 

He should shed upon his kingdom equal favour, gracious love ; 

As the 8un draws up the water with nis fiery rays of might, * 

Thus let him from his own kingdom claim his revenue and rights 
As .the mighty Wind unhinder’d bloweth freely where he will, 

Let the monarch, ever present with his spies all places fiU ;• ' 

Like ^ in the judgment Yama punisheth both friends and foes, 

Let him judge and punish duly* rebels who his might oppose ; 

As the Moon’s unclouded rising bringeth pe.ice and calm delight, 

Let his gnmious presence ever gladden all his people’s sight; 
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Let the king conmime the wicked—bunr the guilty in his ire, 

Bright in gloiy, tierce in anger, like the mighty God of Fire ; 

As the General Mother feedeth all to whom she giveth birth. 

Let the king support his subjects, like the kindly-fostering Earth.’* 

It may be said tbe plain preaching of the Gospel is enough. 
True, God can convert without means at all, but he generally 
choOfSea suitable instruments. Now what is plain preacliing 
to a Englishman is positively dull, dry and insipid to an 
Asiatic. We give ouv question to the mere Anglo-Saxon 
—had Mahomed written his Koran in the style of an Anglo- 
Saxon book, and i)reached in the style ol’ Anglo-Saxons, where 
would his preaching influence have.been V Even the books of the 
Bible, designed for all men, shew by their style that an Anglo- 
Saxon could have had no hand to them. 

What aii intensely oriental book is the Bible—so much so that 
it requires years before the Anglo-Saxon mind can fully un¬ 
derstand the force of those brilliant, sparkling, oriental metaphors 
and similes with which Holy Writ is so profusely sprinkled. 
Contrast the exquisitely beautifuhdisoourses of Christ which; on 
the model of eastern apologue, never propound a dogma without 
clothing it with a simile, with the vapid, dull discourses 
called Sermons which issue in such swarms from the English 
pres^. Our old English writers such as Jeremy Taylor, how¬ 
ever, followed the Bible model in thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn.” Where lies the great power of a preacher 
like Dr. Guthrie—it is in his semi-Asiatic mode of illustration, 
bringing all nature to furnish the g olden casket of truth. 

When our blessed Lord, who came not only to atone for man¬ 
kind but also to set us an example,” taught, how different 
was his style and oriental manner from that of modern preach¬ 
ing By Christ’s touching parables, striking similitudes and 
* familiar illustrations, he commanded the attention and awak- 
‘ ened the sympathy of all who heard him, however prejudiced or 
opposed they might be to the humiliating truth which they 
‘ heard.” The fact that “ without a parable Christ spake not to the 
people,” is one of the reasons why “ the common people heard him 
gladly.” The Wesleyans in England understood this well in last 
century .when tnany of their ministers, tailors or carpenters ori¬ 
ginally, by" their familiar style and homely illustration^ drew, 
crowds, iJvhile Fellows of Colleges preached to empty benches. 

Even in England, truth through similitude is popular. What 
a wondrous power for good has been exerted by the Pilgrim’s 
Progress. Albeit written on the thorough oriental principle of 
clothing abstract truth in the form of allegory, it has been pro¬ 
nounced even by the metaphysical Anglo-Saxon Coleridge as 
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“ the best summary of evangelical theology ever produced by a 
writer not miraculously inspired.” 

Luther, from his understanding the force of music and verna¬ 
cular poetry on the minds of his countrymen, devoted special at¬ 
tention to working the people with a taste for good hymns 
and tunes. But in Bengal what vapid^and doggerel compositions 
have we generally under the name of hymns for native Chris¬ 
tians, while on the other hand choice language and hi^ poetic 
talent is shewn in the hymns composed by the Hindus in ho¬ 
nour of their Gods or of any event of the day. We need a Cowper 
and a Charles^ Wesley for the Christianity of Bengal. Had Mis¬ 
sionaries been acquainted with oriental tastes, such compositions 
as nmny of the existing Bengali* hymns, so degrading to Chris¬ 
tianity, would never have been tolerated. 

We do trust that both the objects we have been advocating, 
an Oriental College in England for Europeans destined to labour 
in the East, and a Christian Vernacular Educatidn Society 
fov leavening the masses in India, will meet with support. They 
have the sympathy of men*of experience in India who will be 
glad to co-operate. The Queen’s Proclamation has thrown oil on 
the waves,.and every man must carry out its spirit. This cannot 
be done by the quixotic plan of trying to turn an Asiatic into an 
Englishman, but by the Europeans becoming, like St. Paul, “ all 
things to all men.” 


Joke, 1859. 
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Art. III.—1. Report on the Revew^ Administration of the Lower 

Provinces yf&r 1856-5*7. 

2. The Revenue Hcmd Bookf by J. H. Young, Esq. 

3. Official Papers^ Manuscript, 

A Gf EAT Indian question is like a huge round of beef: you 
may cut and ccme again. And no man will deny that the 
Perpetual Settlement, and the ownership of the soil, are amongst 
the great Indian questions of almost every administration. Kc- 
cent events have set journalists, statesmen, and (Ordinary admi- 
nistratoys to discuss all those • measures which may best contri¬ 
bute to the permanence and solidity of our rule. Indeed, we 
fear that in the din of conflict, the crash of theories, the ex¬ 
plosion ,of old creeds, and the distrust of all experience, some of 
oiA leaders of thought and ojjinion may have been carried a lit¬ 
tle too far, and like -the would-be fine lady in one of Dickens’ 
Nbvels, may have foimed and expressed “ an immense variety of 
‘opinions upon an immense variety of subjects.” Review 

has, however, as far as was possible, hitherto maintained its prin¬ 
ciple of being the avowed organ of no single party, but of sifting 
and analysing all those measures of reform or. innovation, by 
which we hope to reach something tangible and practical at 
last. No question can be grander in proportion^ more intricate 
in detail, or more paramount in importance, than that of Indian 
revenue and rent. No interests demand more attention, or All 
a greater space, than vested interests in land. And though wo 
can scarcely hope to dismiss the Cornwallis Settlement, to fix the 
absolute ownership of the land on any one class, or fully to review 
the revenue operations of a single year, an the compass of one 
article, we believe ourselves to possess some information not 
incorrect, and perhaps not wholly uninteresting, which may 
throw a little light on the effect of our revenue system, and on 
the possibility of enhancing taxation, introducing English land¬ 
lords, and raising the value of land. 

The Kevenue Report of the Sudder Board for 1856-57, 
which lieg before us, is like many of its predecessors, a clear 
and elaborate report. Men who delight in statistic^ will find 
themselves amply rewarded by a perusal of the sixty-nine pa¬ 
ragraphs, and the ti^ehty-four appendices, into which are pack¬ 
ed a great mkny things which we want to know regarding 
the collections, the remissions, the changes in estates, the sum¬ 
mary suits, the defaulters, the settlements and the sales, in no 
less than’ fifty-two districts, extending from the harrow point 
of Sandoway on the one hand to the disturbed districts of Be- 
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liar on tlie other, and from the most Eastern Frontier of As¬ 
sam to the unhealthy hut profitable annexation of Sumbhul- 
}>ore far to the West of the Grand Trunk Boad. We think, 
however, that more may be done by a closer examination of the 
working of the Settlement of Lord Cornwallis in one particular 
district; and without discouraging such readers as honor us with a 
perusal, by alarming statements and undeniable figures, we lk>pe 
to present them with some faqts and deductions which nmy help, 
to set one or two speculations at rest. With this intenuoti we 
shall devote this paper mainly to the land revenue of one single 
Zillah. . 

We have seen lately what a district in the North West Pro¬ 
vinces was like during a rebellion.? We now take a district of 
Bengal, which during the same rebellion, remained undisturbed 
by aught but vague rumour. In many respects it is a fair 
sain])le of the rich and populous tracts included in the Perpetual 
Settlement. Extensive in size, traversed in one part by several 
navigable rivers; studded with numerous factories, productive 
of all the articles essential to*the comfort and existence of half a 
million -of natives, not overtaxed, not under-populated, with 
little or no jungle remaining for tHe axe to displace, with swamps 
that from natural causes are year by year converted into solid 
acres, it is, on the whole, as good a selection as we could make 
for illustrating some of the main points which characterise landed 
interests on this side of India. It yields a revenue little short of 
twelve lakhs in the year. European capitalists are concerned in its 
products. Influential Zemindars accumulate or disperse its wealth, 
and increase its litigation. The condition of its population, their 
possible improvement, the security of real property, and the 
maintenance of the various complex interests which have silently 
grown up with the growth of our administration, present a wide 
and seemingly interminable field of inquiry. But before con¬ 
sidering the ’present state of the rent and revenue there, we 
shall glance at the condition of the district about one hundred 
years ago. 

It is the fashion to talk of the Zemindarry tenure as the 
creation of Lord Cornwallis. But the truth is that tlio nucleus 
of the system esisted in the days of Hastings and Clive. When 
. Shore* wa9 luminously expounding the principles on which the 
revenue of Bengal ought to be collected, he noted it as a 
fact, that a tract of country yielding *006 crorc of Kupees, 
or more than one-half the gross revenue of tlie \fhole province, 
was held by some seven Zepiindars. These wealthy indi t^iduals are 
now, most of them designated by the title of K.nja, that is, wher- 

'* Sec Article “ A District daring a Rebellion” in No, LXl of this Hevieu . 

2M’» 
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et6r they still survive. And the tract of country with which we 
are now dealing was, to speak roundly, parcelled out between 
two of the seven wbom Shore enumerated, with the addition of 
a third. These three, between them, were liable for the reve¬ 
nue of a country which extended from the Ishamatti not forty 
miles East of Calcutta to the North bank of the Poddha^pr 
Ganges. Of the three fatnilies one is reduced from the receipt 
of rental exceeding half a million to a poor pittance of two or 
three lakhs a year. The second is represented by an individual 
on whom- a liberal education, and the direct superintendence of 
watchful. Guardians, Collectors and Commissioners, during a 
lengthened minority, have bestowed just intellect and capacity 
sufficient to enable him to squander a good patrimony. The 
third, though noted for careless management and consequent 
indebtedness, is a generous landlord, a loyal subject, anda/ 7 e»- 
Ueman with tendencies somewhat in favour of the old school. 
All these have seen large portions of their Zemindaries alienated 
to form new and inch pendent tenures. Each, at the Commence¬ 
ment of our rule, was admitted «s the individual rcspoiisiljle 
for the Government demand over a very extensive area.* Each 
even then, enjoyed some of those advantages which from use 
and habit, we are accustomed to associate with the status of a 
Zemihdar, as distinct from that of a mere collecting agent. 

Time wore on.’ The temporary; administration by Dewans, 
the limited settlements for five years, and the able disquisitions of a 
crotchetty official like Francis, a sanguine administrator like James 
Grant, and a clear-headed and well-informed Civilian like Shore, 
himself topped by Lord Cornwallis, resulted in the famous Set¬ 
tlement of 1793. But even in Ihe above short period the 
number of distinct estates, that is of specific portions of land, 
on which specific jummas had been fixed, and for whjch separate 
engagements had been entered into by individuals liable for the 
dues of Government, had very considerably increased. The in¬ 
evitable tendency of our administration, coupled with the mere 
enlargement of families, is against the permanence of huge Ze¬ 
mindaries. On the other hand the same rule has very largely 
increased the value of property, and has invested the original 
Zemindaqies no^ split up into scores or hundieds, with a far 
greater measure of security- than is commonly believed." 

In the* middle of the last century there were riius three fami¬ 
lies, flv heads of which were responsible for the Revenue of one 
district. In f793 the number of estates for w^hich separate en¬ 
gagements had been signed, was thr^e hundred and seventeen. 
8ixty-five years afterwards, or in 1858, the estates on the roll 
or Towjih of the coHectorate, number no less than four thousand^ 
five hundred and fifty; a number which will be found even^ 
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more accurate tlian that recorded in the Board’s Report of tiiia 
district for 1856-57. ♦ 

The causes of this increase are not very far to seek. In some 
cases families grew a,nd exp^ided;.the usual disputes about 
management and division ensued, and the estate was divided 
the revenue authorities, after an amount of investigation and 
petitioning which would have disposed of one-half of the 
claims to compensation arising out of the Mutiny. In others the 
head of the family made his own distribution before death, or 
gave, during his lifetime, this estate to a favourite dependant^ or 
that to be an appanage for a younger son. Ijp a third class of 
cases, whole Bergunnahs, which were then co-extensive with vast 
and profitable Zemindaries, weue put up to public sale not in 
the district, but in Calcutta itself A iburth class arose out of the 
creation of Kharija or independent Talooks under the free will 
of the Zemindar, who marked off distinct portions of his Zeminda- 
ries receiving a round sum down to meet some financial exigen¬ 
cy. We have good reason to believe that the relentless sales of 
labd for iirrears of revenue, and the creation of Satinet small es¬ 
tates by the voluntary act of the landholder, went on at an 
alarming rate during the first ten or fifteen years of this centu¬ 
ry. .^1 the above causes and a few others may explain fully the 
multiplication of Zemindaries. ^Extravagance and reckl&sness 
in the owners, as well as peremptoriness in the enforcement of the 
demands of the State, incredible mismanagement, stupendous 
frauds on the part of subordinates, unparalleled litigation on one 
hand, or mere neglect of rights and responsibilities on the other, 
sundered and split up the immense tracts of country for the re¬ 
venue of which a few had been liable, into hundreds of smaller 
and more convenient estates. We are anxious not to encumber 
this article with statements and figures, but something of the 
kind is so suggestive of the peculiarities of our system, and of 
the tenacity of life which the Hindu exhibits, that we subjoin 
details in this place. 4 . ^ 

The number of Mahals or estates we have stated to be 4,550. 
These, again, consist of 4,493 immutably assessed, and 57 with a 
revenue fiuctuating, but not likely to be largely increased. The 
above are held by men of difterent castes in Sieffollowma- nronor- 
tion. • 

Hindu Sudder Proprietors, ... ’ ... 3,855 

Mohaiamedan Ditto, ... .*. 643 

European Ditto, ..*. 52 

^fotal, ... ... ... ... ... 4,550 

• ■ — 

The Hindu Proprietors again are sub-divided into the following 
list:— 
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Brahmins of various ranks, . 1,328, 

Kayast or Writer, ... ... . ... 2,203 

Baidya or Physician, ... ... ... 208 

Bunnia or Shopkeeper, ... ... ... 14 

Teli or Oilman, .... ... ... ... 10 

Maddak or ConfectionGr,. 5 

Khatri or Military, .t. ... ... ... 5 

Kaibartoor Agriculturist, ... ... 25 

Shaka or Vintner, . ... ..i. 32 

Karmokar or Blacksmith, ... • ... ... 8 

Tanti or Weaver, ... ... ... ... 5 

Bashtum or Mendicant, ....* ... ... ^‘ 10 

Chandal or Outcast, * ... ... ... 1 


Total, ... ... ... ... ... 3,855 

From the above it will at once be seen that the ‘ upper ten 
thousand’ still maintain their ground. Property is still in the 
hands of those whom we may reasonably suppose to be alive 
to the advantages of education. 'Fhe money making shopkeep¬ 
ers, the retail traders, the petty merchants, have not completely 
dispossessed the rural families of respectability and worth. 
Estates have indeed changed hands or been cut into pieces, but 
owner^ip still runs in the old channels. The number of Hindus 
of the Ugliest caste in the social pyramid are still more than 
double all tlie Mahommbdans put together. The pen still mono¬ 
polises a large portion of goodly heritages. The scales and the 
yard measure have not won the day. Neither fhe Mahommedan 
invasion, nor the English rule, have resulted in the wholesale 
transfer of ancient rights to' new races. 

As to the actual revenue no single estate pays as much as a 
lakh of Rupees, and only two estates are assessed at more than 
half a lakh, one of which is a portion of a remarkably»fine Per- 
gunnah, and the other is a very well known estate devoted, 
by the will of a former owner, to certain pious, and charitable, and 
educational purposes, under the immediate superintendence of 
Government. The estates pay revenue according to the sub- 






Number. 

AbovS 50,000 Rupees, 
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Total, 
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4,550 Estates. 
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Considering that in ^ some portions of the district the iiiimber 
of Mahommedans of the lower orders is to the Hindu popula¬ 
tion as three to two, or even four to five, the comparative failure 
of Mahommedans to acquire land is worthy of note. There is no 
positive disqualification under which Mussalmans labour, and 
often no lack of talent exhibited by them in particular lines. 
Equally good Native Judges are to be found on the bench from 
those who have studied Aboo Hanifa and the Koran, as from 
the class brought up in the tenets of the Shastras. Some of the 
best of the Darogahs are Mahommedans. But it takes along time 
to root out an ancient race. The Hindoo clings to his land with 
the love of % Highlander, • and with the pertinacity of Naboth. 
The old families which partitioned out Bengal from the Megna 
to "the Hooghly, were principally Hindoo. Their numerous de¬ 
pendants, their local agents, were of the same nation, and these 
arc precisely the men who in times of difficulty, rose on the 
ruins of a patron, and acquired lands for themselves. The 
spjsctacle of Gilbert Glossin, Writer to the Signet, purchasing at 
a public roup the estate of ad^Ellarfgowan, has, we fear, been ex¬ 
hibited'scores of times in a dozen different Zillahs. But new men, 
whether Hindoos or Mahommedans, have became Zemindars and 
Talookdars by one inevitable process. Whether they collected 
rents on behalf of their patron for which they did not account, 
but allowed the estate to come to the^ hammer by a judicious 
failure to pay its dues, or whether they took fair advantage of 
the absence of bidders and made lucky purchases at low prices, 
or whether in trade and speculation they amassed money which' 
they desired to convert into acres,, they have one and all, by 
various routes, arrived at the unpleasant but inevitable terminus 
of having to pay for their purchases. We have had a little too 
much of a very plausible outcry against Government as having 
discouraged the settlement of Europeans on the land. Govern¬ 
ment has no more hindered Englishmen in general from buying 
estates within the last twenty-five years, than it has specially 
singled otit the 62 Europeans above noted for its protection, or 
lent its powerful aid to establish nearly four thousand Hindoos 
as landed proprietors, in preference to about spme rix hundred 
and fifty Mahommedans, who have stepped in by mem chance. 
If it •be that the time to have purchased at a lo)y rate has 
long pass^ away, and that estates are po longer bought with 
the samel^ilities as they were at the commencement of this cen¬ 
tury f the reply is that, at that period, Europeans were not even 
amenable to tne ordinary d^ivil Courts, and their exclurion from 
land was a sjmple necessity, and we doubt much whether any 
^uropean capitalist then tHbught about Indian soil as an in¬ 
vestment. At this day, whoever wants a large and profitable 
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estate must pay, largely for it by private conveyance. The best 
estates never come to the public hammer. The bare notifi¬ 
cation of such a possibility would brin^ a dozen rival Zemindars 
into the field. It was said by some of the unofficial Europeans^ 
who gave their evidence before the Committee of 1853, with far 
greater candour and fairnpss than the Colonists of 1858, that 
men might wait for years, with the money in their pockets, be¬ 
fore they could sight even the chance of a purchase at public 
auition. The cry against the severity of the Sale Law, as detri¬ 
mental .to permanency of right, like most other patriotic cries, 
has also been much too noisy. We have-just seen that by far the 
greater nuniber of estates are assessed at a very low figure, and 
that only thirty-six pay a good round lump of taxation. In the 
district we are treating of, only 8 estates were put up for sale 
in the year 1856, and only 65 in all the past five years. Of the 
whole number of estates^ put up to auction, through the whole 
province in which die Perpetual Settlement pre-vails, nearly one- 
half belong to the district of Chittegong, and any one who has 
taken the trouble to cast his eye* ver a Gazette containing ad¬ 
vertisements of approaching sales, will hardly be tempted, we 
think, to invest his money in the purchase of Mouza Kassimnug- 
gur, difficult to be identified, in a Turruf with a hard name, and 
rated at a Sudder jumniia of 1 Rupee, 9 annas, and 9 pie per 
annum. The Sale Li^w, in its very harshness, has driven land¬ 
holders to look after their affairs, and has saved them from ruin. 
In only one district, throughout the whole of the Lower Pro¬ 
vinces, has there been anything like active speculation, in the 
last year of the Board’s Report, for estates sold for arrears of re¬ 
venue. In the distnets in the immediate neighbourhood of Cal¬ 
cutta landed interests appear almost as secure from risk as they 
do in the allodial tenures of England. Not 5,000 Rs. were 
spent, by purchasers of estates, at public auction,* in the’year 
1856, in four metropolitan districts, one of which is the subject 
of our notice. 

To get at . the Government revenue in any district is a mere 
matter of reference to reports. The gross taxation on the whole 
area of the land .can be ascertained to a fraction'of a rupee. But 
to say v^hat proportion rent bears to revenue is not so easy. 
The following calculation may perhaps serve as a basis. By re¬ 
turns procured from.departments other than the revenue, we 
have ascertalaed that the number of villages ^in our 'district 
amounts to about 4,500. In other words there is a geographical 
village for about •every revenue mahal or estate. Most people are 
aware that geography and revenue have no regular connection 
with each other. Some estates ar^, indeed, mad^e up of a single 
mq^zah; many others are composed of pieces of half a dozen cuf- 
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ferent villages: others are neatly rounded off, embirace four'or five 
villages and form as compact a property as an estate in a ring 
fence ; and others again are still commensurate with a whole or 
half a Petgunnah. Taking then the niimber of cultivated and in¬ 
habited villages to be equal to the number of estates on the Gtn 
vernment roll, though they have no other reference or connection 
therewith, we have four thousand five hundred villages respon¬ 
sible for a revenue of twelve lakhs a year. In other words eadi 
village would contribute revenue to the amount of 267 Rs. a year. 
And taking each village, on an average, to include si3(|y houses^ 
the pressure ,^on each house would be rather under 4 Rs. 8 
annas a year. But we believe these statements to be less fa¬ 
vourable than census and measurement would prove. 

Besides the ordinary revenue derivable from taxed estates there 
is something levi'fid from those Mahals which have been purchas¬ 
ed on account of Government, and v^here the right to revenue 
merges in the right to rent. ‘ The whole sum derivable from 
this source in both the Regulation and the extra-Regulation 
Provinces of Bengal, is about fifteen lakhs and a half, a sum be¬ 
low that derivable from the Crown lands in England, which the 
late returns give at £270,000. In the single district of our 
article, the collections do not amount to 20,000 Rupees a«year. 
Khass mahals are usually expensive parts of the revenue admi¬ 
nistration. Government has to buy the ^states which invite no 
purchasers. When it has bought them, it has to identify their 
sites and boundaries, and to resist half a dozen claimants who main¬ 
tain that their lands are being invaded to supply the deficiency 
of the purchased estate, which has gone into the river or taken 
wings and fiown away. And when it has identified and marked 
out the boundaries, tlie rent has to be collected by legal means 
from recusant or disreputable Ryots on indiff'erent soils, or villages 
half ruined by fever, inundation, or notorious as the haunts of 
■rarlme. Farming in the hands of gentlemen is usually a losing 
speculation. To be in charge of the Khass mahals and to work 
them efficiently was, in former days, the sure sign of a rising 
young officer. In the present day it is generally found that the 
safest and simplest plan is to farm out the estatas at a'moderate 
rent for a ^rm of 10, 20, or 30 years. 

A third source of revenue are the resumed estates. They have 
been comprehended in the number of estates on the roll, and 
their revenue is included in the twelve lakhs leviable in the dis¬ 
trict, ‘which. revenue the resumptions increased by rather more 
than a lakh of Rupees. Thfe whole annual increase from resump¬ 
tion to the revenue, all over the Lower Provinces, may be set 
down at About 37 lakhs. European officers have begun to forgets 
thbugh natives still* keenly remember, the irritation and diecoB'^ 
_ JeSTE, 1859, 2 N 
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tent caused bV tbes'e inquisitiTe measures. We will TentuFe to 
Sav ibat Ibis is the one jpieTance which educated or res|mc- 
table nadves sdli acut^ meh ItsurpatmeB au^ vexation arising 
Ont of the law’s del^. It banishes speculation as to the con¬ 
duct of the policie. ft effectually ^uts out all surmides as to 
the injustice of the salt tax. We much doubt whether the^rc- 
sumptLons would have been persevered in, had Government 
fully and clearly anticipated the limited increase to the revenue 
as compared with the unlimited amount of real discontent. And 
we think that it would be possible to raise twice the amount to¬ 
morrow^ ^n these days of financial exigency, by simply raising 
the salt tax through oUe stroke of the pen, withofit calling forth 
more than half a dozen letters'in the newspapers, or engendering 
anywhere one quarter of the ill-will which arose out of the Com¬ 
pany’s attempts ‘ to enjoy its own againfor this is the exact 
equivalent to the well known and detested phrase haz~yaft. 

•The resumptions were^ however, softened and toned down, as 
operations progressed. Some estatesj by valid title or length of 
prescription, escaped the grasp ttf the official. Many were 
settled with the old rent-free proprietor at a very low assessment: 
an immense number of small pieces of hmd werereleased^at once, 
either because the total of the grant was less than one hundred 
beeg^s, or because no single one of the pieces making up the 
grant amounted to fifty beegahs. We can say little either in 
the way of praise or censure, on the limited number of re¬ 
sumptions which are now instituted by Government. It should 
be clearly understood that all active inquisition has long ago 
ceased. No person is c^ed on to show why he claims to hold 
rent-free land, unless the cour^ of the survey or of settlement 
should disclose that he is holding lands in excess of an estate, 
without any ostensible title at all. Even with this, the operations 
of 28. districts are not marked by any resumptionB whatever. 

But this is not sufficient to set at rest me anxieties of small 
rent-free proprietors. The claims of the Government are foregone, 
but those of the Zemindar remain. No lapse of time, it has been 
ruled, bars the right of this individual to rent, or in legal' phra- 
seolo^uw^e mere existence of a claim to rent is in itself a valid 
caus^Hnbtion which perpetiuiUy recurs. The Zemindar may sue 
to jHnde a rent-free tenure under the terms of the rosump- 
tioapKvJ or he may^ sue simply to assess a tenure at a proper 
rate, and may'call on any under-tenant withih his estate‘to 
prove the title ,by which he holds his property and the deed 
which fixes his rent. There are thousands of small pieces, as we 
have said, held rent-free by men of all castes aqd occupations, 
all over the country, to which, ifl the present state of ^e law, 
Inere effiux of time gives no additional security. On the contrary 
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«very additional year nuy be the cause of invalidity. A gene¬ 
ration pasap away: doounpienls are exposed to injury from dEump, 
beat, Btorms, and Insects; witnesses die: a troublesome landkad 
becomes too powerful for bis neighbours: a crotchetty Judge nu^ 
require impossible proofs, or may unhesitatingly rule that 
de^ds are rank forgeries and that' long prescriptiTe emoyment is 
in itself no proof of right It is high time that the Legislature 
should interfere to lay down some positive rule, above the chang¬ 
ing or erroneous data of Judicial officers, in order to secure the 
oomfort and contentment of a large but not a privileged class. We 
believe that the Bill for the Limitation of Suits introduced by our 
late Chief Jsstice, will effectually provide for this. It wlU not 
pass into law one day sooner than is absolutely necessary*. Bent- 
free land is rising in value. It is immensely prized by all those 
individuals, half way between Zemindar and mere Byot, whom 
our rule in Bengal has called into existence, and who thrive by 
speculation, service, or trade. It is* a more tempting invest¬ 
ment for a substantial householder than a new loan, or a Trea- 
sufy bill. It is just possible, too, that it may be the means of 
ameliorating the. condition of the ^riculturist, who himself ex¬ 
pects a lignter luxation when his Lan^^ord is untaxed. To fix 
seme definite linut tq harasang and unexpected claims for rent, 
to promulgate a sharp and decisive clause through wMch nq 
legal ingenuity ehall be able to drive a hackery or a palanquin, 
wH) be one good step in the cause o^ progress to be followe'd 
by others ot whidh we have heard someuiing lately in the 
shape of Amended Procedure, Courts of Small Causes, and prohir 
bitions against Secret Trusts, and Bival Markets. 

We sum up the results of our sfirvey of the revenue func¬ 
tions in a single district. The Government demand is about 
twelve lakhs a year, including the increase from resumed estates. 
Government as Zemindar collects rents, we will not say holds 
lands, to the amount 20,000 Bupees a year. In the space of 
two years not a single person was imprisoned as a. defaulter, on 
account of revenue, and only eight small and insignificant estates 
was put up to sale, on the same grounds, within the year. The 
amount of taxation falls on each house, taken one with another and 
including an immense area of cultivation, at the of about 
Bupees 4*8 a year. The security of Zemindarry tenure cannot 
well be improved by any means short of the absolute*ex1inction 
of' the land tax, and the position of the Zemindar is quite as inr 
fiuenriel es is compatible with the freedom of the*executive, and 
with the rights of other c^ses. 

An enquiry into revenue leads naturally to a consideration of 
other rights besides those of the Gtovernment at the top of the 
pyramid, and of the Zemindars immediately beneath ; wherefore 

2 N 2 i„, 
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deacendinc a step lower, we.oome to the ueder-tenafits or middle¬ 
men, of ^^oae insecurity we have* all heard. In the present 
state of our Revenue Law, wo may affirm jujenerally ^hat no one 
class of undcr^tenures is specially protected by legislation with 
the exception of those known as Putni Talooks, A Putni Talook, 
is, as its title exprossjcs, nothing less than an estate within an es¬ 
tate, a Talook created, let fall, or established on the whole or bn 
part of the Zemindarry by the voluntary act of the Zemindar. 
It dififers from other under*tenures in this, tliat the holder thereof, 
in consideration of a bonus, acquires a rent fi^xed in perpetuity, 
and every right which is inherent ki the Zemindar. Q'hc te¬ 
nure can descend by inheritance, or be transferred by private sale, 
and the Talookdar has the privilege of creating similar estates 
under himself, subject always to his own liability for the rent 
fixed by the Zemindar. These inherent rights can be devolved 
on Putui Talookdars of the third or fourth degree, and tho 
Putnidar becomes the regular rent collector to whom the Ryots 
may look for all matters relative to their own engagements, and 
the Government ft r information '\xhcii any practical emergency 
arises. But as a set off to these advantages, the Zcmincbir hav¬ 
ing alienated his Zemindarry rights to the Putnidar, stands to tlic 
latter somewhat in the relation in which the Government stood 
to the^Zemindar hiiuscK. In other wordc, as the Government can 
advertise and put up to sale the estates of defaulting Zemindars at 
four iieriods in the year, so can the Zemindar advertise and sell 
the tenures of defaulting Putnidars twice within the twelvemonth. 
The sales are conducted under similar forms and with the same pe¬ 
remptoriness as those for the dues of Government: and all subse¬ 
quent incumbrances created under the Putnidar of the first 
degree are avended, unh“ss such under-tenants choose to stay the 
sale hy depositing the arrears. Practically, however, actual s^cs 
are few in number, and they are liable to be set aside by the tedi¬ 
ous process of a regular C'ivil Suit. Only one sale took place in 
the year 18.58, out of some scores of suits instituted, as the mere no¬ 
tice of auction had the effect of compelling payment. Many Euro¬ 
peans bold lands as Putnidars of the first degree, in the district 
of which we are treating, and it is obvious that if this tenure can 
be surrounded with adequate securities, it may become, for all 
practical pusiioses, quiie as safe an investment as a Zemindarry 
itself. As regards facility of acquirement it is much easier ta 
acquire a profitabld l^utni than a large estate. A. Zemindar will 
not part absolutely with his estate by private conveyance., and 
will take tolerably good care that it shall not be put up to sale for 
arrears, but he will have no objection, on receiving a round sum 
of money, to create a subordinate qptatc and delegate his entire 
privileges to another. Here then is the facility for investment: 
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wbat ie required is, protection for. tlie man who has- paid hia. 
money, against the inexorable punctuaiii^ of the GoTemment 
sale for arrears. Ae it is, the Putnidar has a definite existence* 
A special law defines hia position, records his liabilities, points. 
out his danger, provides his safeguard,, and proclaims his rights. 
But the law does not raise liim above that indefinite dreSd of 
ev*entual extinction by the default of 4he Zemindar, under which, 
as long as it lasts, no generous outlay, no permanent improve¬ 
ments, can well be expected. If the Putnidar acquires the 
rights of and succeeds to, the position of the Zemindar in coni^- 
tion with the land and its occupants, he ought to be placed in 
a similar position with regard to the Government; that is, he 
ought to be held responsible fax no default but his own. Every¬ 
thing that can be said on tliis subject with regard to Putnidars, 
applies equally to all under-tenures of every other description, in 
behalf of which no such special legislation has been framed. A 
few of these creations are protected by the sale law, and the sale 
law itself, as we have shown, very rarely comes into play. But 
where there is the way, it m^y be discovered by the corrupt will. 
An under-tenant, let his rights or denomination be what they may, 
(and it is usually something terminating in ffar,) may be the most 
important man in the whole of one or two villages. Ilis existence, 
though not formally recognised in our revenue code, is per¬ 
petually alluded to in a long series of enactments. The Courts may 
teem with cases in which hia rights are constantly attacked or 
assailed, and a great deal of the local law literature may be 
tinged by his claims. If a tank is to be dug, or a market esta¬ 
blished, or a road laid down, or a swamp to be drained, it may 
be that little can be done till his co-operation has been ensured. 
If crime is to be concealed and offenders are to escape with 
impunity, his word may shut the mouths of the population 
against the enqunes of the most energetic detective: if the 
estate changes proprietors by private conveyance, it is as he 
wills it, whether matters go smoothly or the reverse. We admit 
freely tiudi in spite of the legal right of avoiding almost all encum¬ 
brances acquired by a purchaser at public auction, it is not so 
easy to eject or to annihilate one of these strong middlemen. 
The same stubbornness that confronts an auction purchaser, 
may equally oppose a purchaser by private sale, who comes in 
on a less advantageous footing. But if land docs change hands 
and if puttunl Talooks are created, or -esta'lcs are farmed out 
with profit both to grantor and grantee, as daily happens, why 
should we wish, under any circumstances whatever, that fiourish- 
ing under-tenures should oe rendered rull and void ? Why should 
it be good policy to annihilate by law such creations in one case, 
and to let them take their chance and maintain themselves as best 
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can in another ? Why Invite purchasers to the Collector's 
sale room hoi^^g out a ^cial inducement^ wheny without 
Such special inducement, land is daily mortgaged and transferred 
*in the private Cutcherry ? The law for the protection of all 
bond fide under-tenures, after registry and on summary enquiry, 
like most other necessary laws, has been delayed fromclamopr, 
from timidity, and from the pressure of untoward circumstances. 
On the one side is the welfare of an increasing class of the 
native community, the frequent investment of moderate capital, 
and the wants of our real middle classes: on the other the 
increased selfishness and the^alarmed cupidity of a few Baboos, 
who have got up a.ri^culous cry. about danger*^to their own 
vested rights, and insecurity to the Revenue. The issue of the 
contest, we trust, is at hand. The European speculator, warned 
by the danger of asking for too much, will gracefully accept 
whatever may be tendered to Km by an amended BilL The 
timid 03&cial may rest assured that by the insertion of a judici-r 
ous clause or two, not one anna of the just dued of Government 
will be endangered, and the Babocs may write their pens dowq 
to the very stumps in vain. 

A few words may hots be not out of place regarding summary 
suits. Taking one district wUh another mey average rather more 
than a* thousand a year in each district of the Lower {Provinces. 
In some Zillahs the number falls to 200: in one it rises to eight 
of nine thousand. A complete knowledge of die various motives 
with which nearly fifty ^ousand of these cases are yearly in¬ 
stituted, would give a curious revelation of the ways of Ryots, 
Agents, and Zemindars. Some men sue because their rents are 
unfairly withheld by the paVties who ought to pay them: some 
are sued because they will not pay without an injunction from 
the Revenue Courts, and because a mere receipt given by a Naib 
or Qomashtah can at any time be repudiated by the giver, whereas 
a decree signed by the Collector is good against the world: some 
men sue furtively and without duly serving the notices in order 
diat they may come down on the luckless defaulter, who has 
shewn himselt to be an ‘ obstructive’ in the village, and so may put 
iip his tenure for sale: and some carry on a long series of couu- 
rive actiops with' shadowy parties, who either confess judgment 
or allow it to go by default, with the sole purpose of ^qisiring 
documents which may substantiate a claim to real property, 
which after due prepaCration of deeds and diligent tutonng of 
witnesses, is about to be urged in the regular Civil Courts. 
But, for all this, the summary suit is a necessary part of our 
Revenue Code, and it will be just as necessary whenever all Ben- 

* above was written before the passing of the Bill, on which we cofigratalate 
AajHyjpmment, an4 the conuniuuty. 
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gal shall have been sold. The men 'who ate held to pay revenue 
Under compulsion or who merely want their own dneSy must 
have the means of'realizing their rents. No riglits wre ^judn 
cated on by the Collector. A yearns time, and not the preposterous 
limit of twelve years as in many other cases, is allowed to a 
'discontented sunerer or to an intervener to establish his position 
by a regular law suit, if such have* been prejudiced by a sum¬ 
mary decree. Occasional instances of unjust or vexations at¬ 
tachments occur all over the country: and the cattle of Gopal are 
summarily sold for prices below their value, or the tenure of 
Eaizoo vanishes from before his eyes, but this, till Bengali na¬ 
ture change* will be unavoidable under any series of laws which 
the wit of the statesman, or the earnestness of the philanthro¬ 
pist, shall be enabled to devise. In such an age and country there 
will be oppression, outside the Courts, by violence and rapine, in¬ 
side them by all the means which unscrupulous ingenuity can bring 
to pervert the Law. We may reduce the chances of success 
ii^ favour of fraud and peijury, but we shall no more extinguish 
this class of crimes than all the Feelers have been able to ex¬ 
tinguish or put down the practice of picking pockets on the 
Derby day, or in a large London crowd. 

It is impossible to discuss revenue questions satisfactorily 
without endeavouring to ascertain in some measure the definite 
position of Zemindars and Byota with regard to ownership in the 
soil. Various conflicting and irreconciteable theories have beSn 
held on this head, and it must be admitted that more than one 
party appears to have co-existing rights in one and the same thing. 
We shall now try and define how far the rights of ownership of 
any person can be said to be marked out in broad and distinct 
lines either by practice or law. 

We take, first, .the Zemindar; that is the person who has en¬ 
tered into a separate engagement to pay a specific sum on a dis¬ 
tinct portion of ImkL At first sight it would seem tliat this in¬ 
dividual were possessed of rights vesting liim, like a squire, with 
the real ownership of the soil. He has the right to rent deriva¬ 
ble not onlydirom the ordinary occupations of agriculturists over 
the cultivated acrea of hi^estate, but to all additions in the shape 
of jalkaTf havkar, Phalkar and Talkar: that Is to fisji from the 
marsh, wdod from the jungle, fruits from the garden, &nd (lrop]>ings 
from the trees, or waifs and strays in general. He has the en¬ 
joyment of all the rents of profitable HautI or open markets, and of 
Bazaars, and the privilege of establishing new one*^, to his own 
advantage and to the detriment of his rival. I|e asks the permis¬ 
sion of no party if he desires to transfer his rights, and he ex** 
pects that those subordinaite to him shall require his permis¬ 
sion or concurrence before they transfer their own. .^th^ 
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above rights and privileges are recognised not only by tlic statute 
law, but by the nommon law and cus'tom of the country as ex¬ 
pressed in mortgages, Sales, leases, agreemcntT and the like. Not 
a lease is given by him without a stipulation that the lessee 
shall maintain the boundaries, shall make no excubCb on account 
of drought or iniliidation, deaths or absconding, and shall not 
cut down, the trees. If a railway station is to be established, or 
a road opebed in a new tract of country, the permission of the 
Zemindar must be secured privately, or obtained by legal method. 
If a tank is to -be dug, at which the inhabitants of four villages 
shall draw water, he may lawfully put in his objection because 
60 much area of cultivated land as bhall be swallowed up in the 
reservoir, tt i\ds to dcjirive him bf so much of his rent. All these 
acknowledged rights are enhanced by the influence which his 
position has oomferred. The legislation looks to him by express 
declaration, foif'the postal service on all cross lines in the district, 
for the detection of the crimes by which he occasionally benefits, 
and for the aid of the executive which he constantly opposes, for 
the prevention of tlie cultivation •of the po})py or of the il¬ 
licit manufacture of salt, and as ruled by the llighest Court in 
the country, for the nomiuation, at his pleasure, of the* village watch. 
If these last provisions inipysc certain, dutie*’, they also bring 
with fhenir an increase of influence and w’eight in the country. 
The position is natur.illy improved by the talents of the oc¬ 
cupant, and he rises or sinks in proportion as he attends to 
his Zeinindarry management. Under an energetic Zemindar 
ilie lands are carefully measured perhaps a dozen times in the 
course of a generation, and no excess can cscaj^e detection: if a 
lea.se or incumbrance is created on the estate, a considerable bonus 
is first paid down to him : not a Ryot will grow a beegah of in¬ 
digo without the permission of the magnate: not a domestic 
feast at the ‘ big house’ is celebrated, neither the marriage of the 
son, nor the weaning of tlic first child, withouWhe levy of bene¬ 
volences : to few lawsuits or fines do the tenants not contribute 
their quotas: and few local events of any importance are evet 
withheld from the knowledge of the forking Zemindar. Take 
these rights to collect and to assess rents, to measure lands, to dis¬ 
pose of them in part or entirety, to provide places where the ne¬ 
cessaries and‘even luxuries of life shall be collected and exposed 
for sale: take, we say, the obligations to maintain the laws agd 
to assist the authorities which can be enforced by penalties, and 
add to them the influence which arises from increasing weklth, 
from knowledge of legal high roads and bye-paths, and from the 
power to maintain a host of dependants and retainers : take all 
this, and what more is wanting to con'ititute that absolute owner¬ 
ship in estates which we arc all so iamillar with in the 8quire|urchy 
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of Great Britain, or which we hav6 read of in the nobles of the 
Kussian Empire ? 

On the other hand, any such unqualified and absolute owner* 
ship in everythiiig is not to be found in any statute law. On 
the contrary, the language of the Kegflfations from 1793 down¬ 
wards expressly sjpeaks of rights or ownemhip in land as inhe¬ 
rent in other parties, and of Zemindturry rights, however defined 
and to be respected, as not incompatible with other claims to 
ownersliip in the soil. There is express mention of the Khamoary 
nijjofe, or nanhar lands, which are termed' private lands,’ and 
which are evidently distinct from those where the ownership is 
ownership in Vie mere rent • We hold that though, by the word¬ 
ing of the Kegulations of 1793, the property in the soil was held 
to be vested in the landholders, the language of the Code did not 
and could not annihilate the rights of others^ nor create a 
proprietorship or a permanence in any rights OTner than those 
enjoyed by the Zemindars previous'to that settlement. The 
Colleolors of revenue and receivers of rent, from being temporary, 
became proprietors of rent in permanence, like hereditary State 
J*ensioners and nothing more. 

N or is this language, distasteful as it may be to some parties, at 
all at variance with that established^ustoni which is independent 
(»f written enactment, and stronger ^iiin codes. A wide and well- 
known distinction exists between land held Ryotti, and land 
held nijjote or khass khamar. The lafter is land which must 
be cultuatcd by hired labour or by those who are paid by one- 
half of the crop. It is on this land that a small proportion of 
our indigo is cultivated, and that the gardens which enclose a 
paternal residence are not unfrequehtly laid out. If a jumma 
is to be converted into private property, it must be regularly 
sold and bought. If ground is required for a new Haut, even in 
the very centre of a large Zemmdarry belonging to a powerful 
Baboo, it can only be procured by either acquirement of the 
tenure or by taking a lease. No Zemindar, even in the wildest 
dreams of absolute power, ever deliberately holds that he can 
plant or build, erect or destroy, on any plot of ground which may 
take his fancy. • No villagers, however abject^ ever practically 
consent to such an abnegation of their pghts. Exam^le8«of forcible 
dispoBses^on, constantly cited, support our view, for they rest on 
illegality and brute force. Then as rejgards the lien held by 
the Zemindar t)n trees and gardens, or as to his qpnsent before a 
road* can be laid down or a tank dug, such provisos depend real¬ 
ly on his indefeasible rights to rent. As one who engages for 
the revenue due to Government, he is most properly considered 
entitled to everything that inrnishes or enhances rent, and no act 
by which rent may be lessened or imperilled can be permitted 
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without liu consent. If tiinber is recklessly felled, and the 
Kyot immediately afterwards dies or deserts, the land is, obvious¬ 
ly, fees valuable in the eyes of the next tenant: if a certain area 
is withdrawn l^om cultivation for public purposes or social con¬ 
venience, the rent due that* area must be gi\^n up. It^is in 
this view, as we hold it, that stipulations in favour of such righ;^ 
run through the wnole of* the documents under which land is 
everywhere held or exchanged. The right to rent is extensive, 
absointe, indefeasible: the right to the soil is not inherent in 
the Zemindar^s title or position, is not so sanctioned by law, nor 
bo grounded in practice, and either resides in other parties who 
can be identified, or must devolve on the Zemindar^ whenever if 
does devolve on him, by an entirely distinct process. 

In order to support this view we shall consider the position of 
those men who are admitted by many theorists to have perma¬ 
nent rights in^e soil, which neglect cannot obliterate nor cupi¬ 
dity absorb. Whatever denominations auc^ tenant proprietors may 
bear in various parts of the couutry, seem to us wholly immate¬ 
rial. The tenure may be mourusi or mokurrari, khoodkhast 
or kadlmi, jummai or nijjote or gantidari, or anything else in the 
endless repository of icveuue terms. It matters little whether 
the land so held be ten beegahs in extent or fifty, oi one-lialf of a 
village*, nor what precise distlhcthms may characterise such inde¬ 
pendent tenures in Bengal or in Behar. If wc can light upon men 
who hold lands at fixed and permanent rates, either under pottas 
of 60 or 70 years old, or under immemorial prescription, which 
lands they can sell, sublet, devise, or mortgage and on which they 
can plant and build, it is in such men that we ought to look for 
distinct e\ideQCC of something like ownership in the soil. Some 
men of considerable experience have been led astray into imagin¬ 
ing that tliey discovered a mew kind of tenure because it is pre¬ 
sented to them under a new name. In a very able report on the 
Hail way. No. IV. of the selections of the Beugal Government 
compiled by one of the most practised Hevenue officers, who how¬ 
ever has^iven the Indian world ample proof that the study of Land 
Hevenue does not make a financier, we find that a certain tenure 
termed Koorfa is “confined to this part of Bengal and chiefiy tothe 
ncighbuui'ljLOod of'Ilowrah, and Sulkeah and Serampore.’* The te¬ 
nure is clearly and fully described in pages 28 and 29 ofthe num¬ 
ber indicated, but for its being confined to the line of railway 
or to the right bank* of Ishe HoogMy, we have only'to say that w'e 
have met witl! this very tenure, sometimes under the same 
name, but oftener by a totally distin^^t one, in hundreds of in¬ 
stances, in two or three districts in the East of Bengal, absolute¬ 
ly identical, in every respect, down to the minutest cha¬ 
racteristic, with the tcnui-e said to be limited to Ilooghly and 
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ilowrah. The real fact is, that alf over India^ there are qerladii 
rights of tenancy, enjoyment, and virtRid' propiietorship^ ^hich a 
close inspection-will recognise as the s^ne ln Oude, in the Boab, 
and in Lower, Bengal, however they may benio^edhy local 
peculiarities, or distorted in provincii& phraseology, or elevated 

the dignity of a new and unheard of tenure by the weatisome 
ingenuity of a crack Collector, an ihdhvidual sometimes as great 
a nuisance now, as he was when Shore ^compiled his * Notes.’ 

Ownership in the soil means, to our thinking, that you are. able 
to deal with the earth .as you think fit. We contend that the 
Zemindar’s lien on the soil is only precautionary, and for the pre¬ 
servation of his rights to rent. Unless he holds private lands which 
he cultivates by his hired or domestic servants, his connection 
with the earth itself is absolutely noticing. He is never called 
on for landlord’s repairs. No rows'of neat cottages rise at his cost. 
Witli the succession of crops, the direction of a^cultural opera¬ 
tions, the extension of ^te cultivation, or the laying out of other 
glirdens, he has, as Zemindar, nothing to do. If he establishes a 
factory, he must take a ledse for tiie land on which it is erected 
from aC man who perhaps is not worth 20 Rupees: and if he cul¬ 
tivates indigo, he must do so on hisrown private lands or get tha 
Kyots, just on the planter does, to take his advances, and to grow 
the plant-on their own. 

Again, the position of a respectable resident villager with a 
jumma is linked to those responsibilities and advantages whicli 
we have seen do not belong to the Zemindar. Such a resident 
erects and repairs his own dwelling, cuts his ow|| bamboos, 
makes or mends his own fences, cleans out his own private 
tank, enlarges his date gardens, and establishes cultivators on 
parts of his tenure, who without being mere tenants at will and 
not being liable to ejectnaent as long as they pay their rent, 
are still very far removed from the acquirement of any right 
but that of occupancy, at a fixe^ rate, for a certain time of years. 
That there are thousands of such small proprietors or tenant 
proprietors all over Bengal, is undeniable, and though they have 
lost all the characteristics of a village community, if they ever 
possessed any,* and though neither a beneficent legislature nor 
a vigOax^ executive has surrounded them with those safeguards, 
whi%,in Hindostan, without a mutiny, might perhaps have lasted 
q century, it is not the less to them that wa must look for those 
distinct, posi^ve, and practi<;^ acts by which, reasonable men 
are •content to recognise an ownership in the soil. Such an. 
ownership is not paramount nor exclusive; it.is not incompatible 
with the exercise of large privileges on the part of the Zemin¬ 
dar : it admits of other Ifens co-existent in other independent 
parties; hut it comes as near*to a tangible proprietorship in 
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lisible objects as pwliaps we have any reason to expect in such 
a. country of conflicting intere^s and of ill-distinguished claims. 

That the land was not the Elhg’s in ancient Egypt which 
resembled ancient India 5 but the tenant proprietors, we know 
from Holy Writ. Amongst other statesraan-^ike ■ projects of 
Joseph, when ruler of the Delta, we read that he bought “ all t}ie 
land of Egypt for Pharpah.” That is to say, he acquired by 
purchase for the sovereigb, all the proprietory right in the lands. 
What Joseph did on a wide scale for a kingdpm, is, now prac¬ 
tised according to his opportunities and abilities, by every Ben¬ 
gali Zemindiu:. Every rich and influential person purchases a 
jnmma, or buys up the land whenever he can. Generally the 
purchase is made in the name of a dependant under our detes¬ 
table system, of Secret Trusts. Sonietimes the jumma is situat¬ 
ed in me purchaser’s own Zemindaxry, and sometimes in that 
of an adversaiy or rival. The object in any case is to give the 
purchasing party a firmer and more advimtageous footing. 

It seems to us absurd, after this, to hold that the Zemindarry 
right conveys everjrthing in absolute proprietorship, or to suppose 
tlmt rich Zemindars would voluntarily descend two or three steps, 
incur certain expense and .probable litigation, were they not 
convinced that more was requisite to the consolidation of their 
powers and that the. acquirement of a Jumma or te.nant right 
m the soil did convey a something which neither the Perpetual 
Settlement, nor the eatry in the collectorate- Xowjihi nor the 
ample resources of a Zemindarry, had yet been found to convey. 
A squire in England does not think it worth Ms while to pur¬ 
chase the fftatus or rights of a yeoman, unless he want a political 
vote. A Zemindar of Lord Cornwallis, with all his power, does 
think it worth his while to obtain, a jumma because it places hiin 
in contiguity with the soil. 

There are, in fact, as it appears tOT&s, three or more rights con¬ 
nected with the land. The Government, pace Lord Harris, has 
an immemorial right to tax the land, without exercising pro¬ 
prietorship, as it might tax tobacco or silk tb-morrow. The Ze- 
.jnindar’s claim is paramount over everything in the shape of rent, 
and extends to whatever facilitates or imperils its income and to 
all products frozti wMch rent is derived. But if there is owner¬ 
ship in the earth or its products, it is to be sought fof in 4hose 
men, by whatever denomination they may be designated, who 
reside on, cultivate^ and sublet a moderate tenuref and deal with 
it as they choose. This ownership however subordinate to other 
claims or weakened by^ neglect, or qualified by custom, or cir¬ 
cumstances, or borne down by the domination of a powerful 
class, is yet a virtual and tangible fact. Anything more definite 
we have been unable to discover. But we Aink it would take a 
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good deal of reasoning to make outtmjUimg more^ definite in the 
shape of absolute ownership, either on the part of Govei*nment 
|Or on that of the Zemindar. 

^ 4 $ Whether the benevolent author of the Perpetual Settlement 
had any very djistinct idea of the exact position of a Bengal Ze¬ 
mindar towards the soil aud its cultivators, may by some be 
doubted. It is jpossible, however, that making allowsAices for a 
few difierences in habits, he did hope that an Indian landholder 
would diffuse similar benefits over his estates to those which have 
been so freely imparted by a resident gentry in England, be¬ 
tween whom and the pleasantry there exists a traditionary and 
firm bond df union. We* think that a residence of some years 
in this country may have possessed Lord Cornwallis with some 
knowledge of the real position of Zemindars here, and may have * 
prevent^ His entertaining those ludicrous conceptions of Eastern 
squirearchy which many members of both Houses of Parliament, 
as shown in the late debates on Glide, have entertained to this 
day. Possibly his ideas and those of his colleagues regarding a 
model Zemindar, whom the«6*ettlement was to develop, may have 
assumed some such shape as this. He hoped, we say, that one 
day some experienced aud large-minded Commissioner might 
write as follows :— 

“Baboo Ishwar Chandra Banerji, a high caste Brahmin, whose great grand- 
fatlier held lucrative oflBces iu tlie days of ^Yarrou Hayings, is tho owner 
of three profitable Zemindarries in tho Pergunnah of Niiick-barhal. resi¬ 

dence is a comfortable pucka mansion in the centre of his principal Ta- 
look of Dhurmpore, on which he resides with his family, for the greater por- 
tion'of the year. The surrounding village is held mainly by him as a homo 
farm and* cultivated by his hired servaui^i. The rest of his property is in 
^o hands of resident Eyots, or respectable middlemen, with Mocurrari or 
Mounm leases created by his grandfather and rigidly respected by him¬ 
self. The management of hh^ome farm has afforded him signal advan¬ 
tages for the introduction of tuPM* three new kinds of produce : aud by his 
praetioal example he has inmic-ed many Ryots to manure their lands, to 
thin out their over-luxuriant gardens, and to weed their fields during follow 
time. He has tdso in.oorrospoudence with the Agricultural Society of which 
he an associate, devised some means for chocking the ravages of blight 
and insects, and has materially improved the brood of cattle in the vicinity 
by the introduction of better stock. In 1655 he cut a deep watercourse, 
in concert with some of the larger tenant proprietors, which had the effect 
of draining' the Hanspookria jheel aud reclaiming some 500 tKsres for the 
plough, which he let out at moderate rates ; and in 1658, );he year of great 
scarcity, he generously remitted one-fourth and even one-third* of the rents 
of his poorer Ryots. The collection of his rents is* entrusted to the hands 
of respectable natives, mainly Hindus, and his arrangements for the grant 
of Dhkhilas or quittances are so admirably contrived that it is very rarely 
that either fraud on the parfoof the rentpayers or imposition on the part of 
his local agents can escape detection. Only last year he discharged a Naib 
who asked for Salami all roiyid the village at the Fooja time, and who 
was keenly suspected of fabricating leases and agreements to his own 
special advantage. As, however, ms principle is only to help those who 
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will Holp thetuselves e^d to xokke the Ryots contribute tiieir share to 
every aseful worlc^ he insists on the pajmaent of a moderate cess from each 
Substantial'Ryot to be strictlv devoted to his village road-fund, to the 
excavation of tanks, and to tne establishment of his new Dispensary a** ^ 
, of 'Vernacular schools. It i% admitted, however, that he found mi 
difiB.culty in this at first than his neighbour, the w|ll known Mazbut- 
Al'-Huk did, when he levied a round fine all through his estates fo 
cover the expenses of a veiy serious and expensive affray, terminating 
in a sessions case, but by a little explanation and management everything 
was satisfactorilv arranged. He has entirely succeeded in extirpating a nest 
of dacoits and kmrglsirs, who huddled together in one corner of his estates, 
and after oariying a series of summary suits through one quarter of a recu¬ 
sant village of he has now no further trouble with bis collectipus. 

His litigation has been chiefly confined to a few boundarjs disputes, aug¬ 
mented partly by the injudicious and irregular proceedings of the Survey 
department, > and to some Suits for “the establishment of his rights when 
endangered by unjust assumption or encroachment. The rent-free holders 
in his estates re|nain quite unmolested. He spends some hours of nearly 
every day in his' Cutotorry, and is the arbiter of all disputes amongst his 
Ryots relative to caste, marriage, abuse, and assaultlevying small fines 
proportionate to the liarm done, which are usts^y at once paid over to the 
injured party. He has a moderate .acquaintance with English, but writps 
and reads Bengali Mid Persian, and he was one of the foremost to get iip 
the petition for the late Hindu marriage act, though he maintains his 
orthodoxy in other respect^ and ^ liberal to Brahmins, Pundits, and the 
deserving poor.” 

WilFany candid person a^ert that such expectations were extra¬ 
vagant? And can any person, really acquainted'with the interior 
of the country, conscielhtiously say that the above is a correct 
picture of any living Zemindar In any half dozen Zillahs ? Or 
will not the same well-informed and judicious person be r^dy 
to fit the subjoined description to a score of different Zemindars 
within his own personal kn6wledge ? 

“ Munshi Tama Prasad retains the title^efixed to hjs name because his 
great-great-uncle was Munshi in the faa|||r of the predecessor of the pre¬ 
sent Raja. It is shrewdly suspected thMIuring his incumbeupy the said 
ancestor found means to enrich himself at the expense of his employer, in¬ 
asmuch as this family four or five generations back had only a few beeghas 
of land: but what is quite certain is, that by some means or other the pre¬ 
set incumbent has succeeded to the possession of very considerable es¬ 
tates. In the mandgement of these estates he displays an undoubted abili¬ 
ty of a certain kind. Not that he is in the habit of visiting his villages in 
^lerson, but jie holdef office daily and has report® regularly submitted to him 
of all his colleetions of rent and of the progress of disputes ouji of, and of 
cases in, Ooprt. He is rigorously punctim in the exaction of his dueh, and 
though immersed in litigation, has divers ways of recruiting an impoverish¬ 
ed exchequer. V^euover a remarkable event takes placePin his family, 6r 
when a law suit is lost, or a heavy fine inflicted, or a benevolent indi^dual 
^gs a tank or builds a bridge in his neighbourhood, the occasion is wonder¬ 
fully improved for the exaction of a The sum taken in this way 

both by the 2iemindar and by his subordinates all through the year a- 
mounts to about 4 annas in the Rupee oi^rent. At the same time it is to 
be admitted that Yama Prasad has set up two or three very profitable Ba¬ 
zaars, Ifouts, and Ganges in his Pergunnah of Zabar-o-zer, to the utter dis- 
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comfiture of the projprietora of several old established markets who hiwe 
been irretrievably ruined by the contest. To these new Bazaars the pur-, 
chasers wore only attracted by the presence of a number of lattiaU who 
seized on passers by asid bore them ofi' in triumph, and it was not until a,., 
house or two had been plundered, and twp^or three individuals had been 
repoi-ted as missii^ for the lietter part of a year, that the rival recusant 
villagers abaudonea the field. An uniform prapess of exaction goes on at 
thbse Ilauts with the cognizance and authority of the Zemindar. There is' 
something to be paid to the Naib, something to the inspector of Ghats, and 
something to a kind of rustic aadile whose functions it m to look aiber the 
weights and measurements. Still, for all this, the Bazaar is much frequent¬ 
ed. The situation is admirably chosen. ^The shops are large and well sup¬ 
plied. Purchases are made more cheaply there than at Bazaars of smaller 
proi)orbious. Zemindar is a great hand at leasing, subletting, and the 
like, invariably driving a profitable bargain, but even his opponents or 
coiistitiients, the Planters *amougst dfchers, admit that when he has once 
made a bargain, he sticks to it. Amongst the other parts of his character 
must not be omitted his occasional munificence. He has never given 
\ip one anna of his rent in any bad season, but he has been known to 
spend as much as a lakh of Rupees at {i Sraddha^ the greater part of 
which went into* the pockpts of sleek Brahmins and reepecteble men from 
neighbouring districts. And he has taken care to be mightily civil to the 
iilditor of a well known vernacular paper. He has a capii^ eye for the tell' 
iug points in a law suit, and battles doubtful mid uncertain claims with all 
the ingenuity arid perseverance which his long training supplies. He does 
nut harbour dacoits, for that annoys respectable people and aLarms his good 
tenants, but he has fought his way into complete possession of two or ^ree 
viUages where he had no rights whatever, by two affrays, a dozen nftnor af¬ 
fairs, some hundreds of petitions in every imaginable Court in th§ country, 
and the employment of professional clubmen in jnumkers firam ‘ down easters* 
and ‘ brown foresters,* to Brajbashis and'men from Oude. His manners are 
rather prepossessing: his language and address good : and to listen to him, 
you would take him to be an energetic landholder in the midst of an adverse 
popu&tion of obstructive middlemen, and of impracticable Europeans, doing 
nothing beyond battling in fair play for hk rights. As to any relinquish¬ 
ment of rents to Ryots, who would only make a bad use of it, or to any im¬ 
provement of agriculture bv direct supervision,uor^to anymore intimate per- 
stmal knowledge of the Mofussil tiian what is subservient to his own aggran¬ 
dizement, or as to any genial itnlrcourse with lus tenantry, such as we see 
in England and might have seen in the iJ^orth West in a loss degree, it is 
not conceivable that such ideas ever entered his head. He once shut up a 
hhal^ at some expense, though it was said that his object was as much to 
drown his neigbboiu^s lands as to preserve his own ; he has established onet: 
good school on his estates, as a concession to the spirit of the age, and last 
year, at the peisopal solicitation of the Magistrate, he gave 500 R.s. to the 
new Dispensaiy. On the whole he is a fair specimen, not of advanced en¬ 
lightenment nor of profligate debauchery, but of the clevej, cool, calculat¬ 
ing, ptrtinicious and grasping spirit of Bengali nature, which ^rapidly dis- 
cerus its own ends, and has few scruples about the mqans necessary for their 
attainment.** 

Of* course all the above may be termed highly democratic and 
revolutionary. But no one will accuse us of nvishing to under¬ 
mine _ the Pei^petual Settlement when we assert that, for all the 
evils which it may have retained or generated, and for all the 
good which it may have left undone, wo have no wish, for a mo- 
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Hient^ td adTOdate any other system for the Lower Provinces. 
We have seen the rottenness of the Village System th<youghly 
exposed. We Jiave not the faintest suspicion that the panacea for 
Bengal would be a direct settlement with a population of tenant 
proprietors. We are as ready to admit, as any member of the 
Bengal landholder’s association can be^ the sterling advantages 
which have emanated from*the gteat measure of 1793: the light 
taxation, the aocumulation of^ eapital, the rapid spread of agri¬ 
culture, the extension of conpoerce, the creation and conservanoe 
of a; dozen interests in the land, independent of, but perfectly 
com^tible with those of the Zemindar. But against the class in¬ 
terests and the selfishness cloked under the guise^'of patriotism 
to which the Mutinies have giVfen rise, we think it imperative to 
oflPer our deckled protest, and when we have a body of wealthy 
men clamorous a^inst any measure which shall reinstate the 
Ryot in the position which he ought never to have lost, and when 
we find their avowed organ coolly talking about the “ uses of 
lattialism” as a domestic institution, and suggesting, with charge- 
teristie effrontery, that the remedy Yor Bengal is to withdraw the 
police altogether and hand the country over to the mCrcies of 
the Zemindars, we think it necessary to warn men, both here and 
at hon^e, against that skin-deep civilisation, which imposes on us 
by language infiated indeed, though not unbecoming men if bred 
up in thb atmosphere of liberty and constitutional privileges, but 
which, in reality, would enforce the maxims of Machiavelliy the 
clubs and pikes of Captain Rock. 

We now come to the last imrt of onr subject, the proposal to 
convert Bengal Zemindarries into rent-free lands. This plan 
which hitherto has found comparatively few advocates, may be 
(3onsidered as regards the,extent to which it will be adopted, and as 
to the effect which it may produce ^ other landed interests ge¬ 
nerally. As regards the first point we freely admit that Hindoo 
and Mahommedan have an insatiable longing to acquire a rent- 
free holding, however minute. The Legislature has already 
ratified ’ the voice of the native public in this respect by declar¬ 
ing that, in estimating the value of property in litigation, lands 
which pay rent, shall be valued at only three times‘the Sudder 
Jumma, Vhjle lands which are rent-fihe shall be valued at 
eighteen |imes the hnnual rent. This desire is so naWrai as to 
need l^lfefflt^ iTinTlr '^Yben then it is procla^ed by Government 
that jjlHw gbbdars who desire it, may have the option of redeem- 
imj^plriands, will there not be a rush of redemptors to every 
jjflplDrate in Lower Bengal ? The' answer to this appears to 
IHK" be, that much will depend on the number .of years’ pur- 
BUe which may be fixed, and that the small 'estates will most 
^turally be the first to be redeemed. We should hope that ao 
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lands will be sold outright for less than 30 years* purchase,.«»} 
that the proceeds of the sale will be forthwith applied to the* 
part extinction of the public debt. Much also will depend on 
the power of individuals to pay dpwn a ^ood sum^ and it strikea 
us that persons engaged in trade, service, or speculation, and 
‘ possessing sanall talooks of half a village, or of one, two, or three 
villages m extent, will be the most likely persons to avail them¬ 
selves of the boon. Men, whose duties require them to be ab- 
smit in other districts or in Calcutta, and who must leave the 
payment of the revenue to crafty shareholders, or cunning agents,. 
will at once recognise the advantage of terminating ml ^ubts 
and anxieties. Our- list has shown a vast proportiSn of the 
estates to be paying less thsm ofte hundred Kupees a year. A 
successful venture in timber or rice, in silk or indigo, a first rate 
date season, the pickings cd* a lucrative appointment under Plant¬ 
er, Zemindar, or Oqvermnent, or the mere legitimate savings of 
honourable oiBce, may place an absentee Talookdar in a posi¬ 
tion to defy the vicissitudes of climate, the combinations of Ryots, 
and the rascalities of iNaibs Rnd Moqktars. For 2,000 Rupees 
or so his portion may be freed for ever. Whether aged talook- 
dars will like to hamper themselves for the sake of their posteri¬ 
ty, or whether, where an estate is held jointly in many shares, 
it will be am easy matter for the shareholders to agree amongst 
themselves, is another question. 'But vib should think that al} 
independent small Talookdars, in ^y circumstances, will strain 
every nerve to acquire a rent-free title, and that great Zemindars 
will at least redeem the .few score or hundred beegahs which 
surround their family residence. Possibly, half a century may 
elapse before the revenue of Bengal can be materially affected 
by the proposal, and we think it tolerably clear that it will be 
s|^me time before a Zemindar, with a large rent>roU which he 
manages to get through every year, will Fe enabled to redeem 
the estate almost co-extensive with an extensive Pergunnah, 
which was merely a small part of a prosperous chukla, which 
was formerly included in a well known Sircar in the gbod old 
days of the Nawabs of Moorshedabad and Dacca. 

With regard *to other changes which the redemption of lands 
may produce, sundry elftoneous impressions appear to us to have 
gained ground. It has been assumed that litigation will sen¬ 
sibly decrease, that rents will be got in on redeemed lands with¬ 
out any difficAty, and that there will be no such.things as con- 
tests^'or boundaries or squabbles concerning under-tenures. It 
has also been surmised that small tenants may ‘redeem their own 
holdings and. thus inundate Bengal with a breed of petty pro¬ 
prietors,- the very last meif in me world to expend capital on 
ixuprovementa. . Now, admitting that the rate of rent paid by 
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efidltivators of lands held r^t«free by pi*o{nietor8 at this momentjr 
is somewhat lower than tl^ rent of Zemindarry lands, we do not 
tiiink it probable tibat because a Talookdar has freed himself from 
the payment of revdnuev he will consequently lower the rents of 
his Ryots. We may depend on it that in nii^teen cases out of 
twentVr he will exact them as punctually as ever. There will 
certainly be wan^ang the pressure fronr above and the fear of 
losing his estate by sale, but what guarantee have we that seasons 
will he inore ^vourable, erops more abundant, or Byote more 
ready tq-pay than before? Do we never hear now of suits 
brot^^ by i^nt<*free hcdders, or attachments made, for the rea> 
Esation coheir doesf- ' Again, incumbrances on the land, as wc 
read the ^laropOBal, wiU not b^a^ded by redemption: existing 
rights must be eareftdly respectA: nothing will vanish, except 
the Government demand; Nor is the proposal for redentption to 
he open to all parties^ m we read it. There will be no race be¬ 
tween Zemindar and Putnidar, Middleman or Byot.- An indi¬ 
vidual with ‘vested rights’ will not even have the chance 
of purchasing, which he pow and^-then may have under the 
present sale law. The landholder will not be merely offered a 
right of pre-emptim^ He will be told, we take it, that it rests 
with himself to redeem the land 1»x, and with no one else. A 
subst&mtial, resident, hereditary tenant proprietor, will obtain no 
hearing, unless his nadle can be entered, by conveyance or other¬ 
wise, on the books of the collectorate. ■ We may cast aside all 
fear of an iarasion of mere-petty yeomen without either the 
power to accumulate, or the iutelliger^ce to expend, money. We 
shall still have to keep open our trmunals for the speedy adjust¬ 
ment of claims to rent, jfer sumniary redress to eject^ indivi¬ 
duals, for division, inheritance, re-entry, and the like. A man 
with a redeenmd estate, may still, in defiance of Survey and Se^ 
tlement, endeavour to nuikc its area as lai^ as he can. A Ze*- 
mindar in difficulties or incapable of attention to business, may 
still find it convenient to give a planter *or neighbour a seven 
years’ lease of his lakhiraj hinds. A new incuttmrance may be 
actually created, in virtue of a bonus. Jheels and marshes will 
as hitherto be graduidly covered with a fertilising deposit: the 
level of low land will ri^: the abrasion "^f one cAur and the ac- 
cretioaof another, will proceed as hitiherto, the old of stock 

disputes will be aa numerous as ever, and if lands acquire a new 
value, this, oC itself, will ^ve a new impulse to litigarion. The 
weal^y BengsE wUI stall find in law suits and stamped papers 
that source of excitement which men of colder climates seek for in 
field sports, in traveEing, or in the arena of politics. We no more 
beEeve that the proposed sale of Bengal will create a revolution 
m the CoUectorates, than wc can be^ve that a proposal to alter' 
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tl>e mere forms of judicial adjuration Can turn a Moiussil Cutekea^ 
ry into a Court worthy of the Bepublic of Plato. • 

Xhat i^ood will resuH frtun tlie proposed Vcdemption we have 
little doubt. Uncertainty and 4i^d may be redioved the 
minds of small Taiookdara As lai|;e Zemindarries become suh>> 
divided, there may be a chanoe ibr ^eir eventual redemptioUk 
The value of iaaw actually redeemed wiU indafiaitely increase. 
The attachment of rent-free }no|Hriet<H:s to the Briti^ Govern¬ 
ment will Squire a depth and pezmaneneej which may ei&ce the 
recollection^ of past resmnptions,. and which neither rumours nor 
risings will ever effectually shake, llven if large capital be not 
immediately *expended «n local improvement^ the springs of 
commerce, the sources of trade, the engines for speculatiou, will 
feel a new motive power. with rent-free lands, will travel, 

will take service, with a quiet conscience. Men who have made 
money in honourable or lucrative employments, will end their 
career by the purchase the great object of a native’s ambition, 
a rent free estate. . , v 

Fully aware of the diffi’cuHy which surrounds important ques¬ 
tions relative to rent, revenu%and knd^ interests, as well as 
of the divers theories which, at alT stages of our Indian administra¬ 
tion, have been brpached concerning thmn, and very unwilling 
to lay down any dogma on a subject to which we have devoted 
considerable attention, wer have endeavoured to discuss the posi¬ 
tion of different individuals, with reference to facts, customs, 
and Statute Law. A good discussion, in which all sides may be 
fairly represented, is our sole object. The prosperity of a great 
Empire, obviously, as much depends^on the cohesion and perma¬ 
nence of agricultural interests, as on the extension of commerce 
and manufactures. The plough deserves as much consideration 
as the shuttle : rice and indigo are not second in importance to 
madapoUams and to mule twist. This Eevieio, whilst earnestly 
advocating the cause of the Ryot and the small proprietor, has 
never for a moment countenanced any proposal to subvert the 
Perpetual Settlement, nor do we wish to see an army'of crack 
Collectors let loose on a lightly taxed district, to cancel engage-, 
ments, to redress inequalitaes, and to knock off dexterously, the 
heads of ev«y poppy ^hat towers above its fellows. The Corn¬ 
wallis Settlement, with all its omissions, has laid the foundations 
of sooial proroeritjr with greater depth and solidity than any 
other mode Wy which the land tax of India, as^et, is gathered 
in for the _ State. Allowances may ^ven be made for the temp- 
mtions incident to the foulty education and. the position of the 
Zemindar of Bengal. But he should act more and talk less. 
We are ready to concede, however, that even lip loyalty, in the 
late Mutinies, was worth a regiment or two: that no one senoua- 
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expected Bengalees personally to recruit our irregular levies^ 
and uiat >^hile everywhere the mutinous and the dirafiected met 
with no countenance, or support from the native gentry^ in feve* 
xal instances, ‘the (^vemment actually derived from the same 
jMir^ies abundance of carriage and supjplies. 

In a future humlp: we may perhaps .give some further de- 
tuls as to „t|ie l^eid agriculture and &e gmrden cultivation of 
tho^ .persons/whom we have endeavoured to indicate as the ac¬ 
tual pvmers of the, ^i|. Classical readers wUlxeadily recall a 
gracefuil, passage in the most exquisitely finished ^em which 
antiquity has handled down to us, where the didactic poet calls 
up a contented old man, .who had. twped a sterile spot into a 
thriving garden,' covered it with herbs and fiowers, colonised it 
with the murmuring |)ees, and lived on its unbdught produce, as 
proud and as happy as a King. We fear that in spite of fertile 
jBoil, favouring seasons, benevolent Governments, it may be 
some time before a native pastoral poet sSaU present us with a 
similar picture of a Bengali small proprietor, though the Lower 
Ganges may show crops wluch surpass the estivation of Taren- 
tum, and rivers which roll on a fiood far mpre ferdlisiigg than 
the clear and deep, though d#k, waters pf .&e Galsesns. But 
we dp not despair of the future of Bengal We may leave un¬ 
touched every positive right, or every lawfiu privilege winch the 
Zemindars can claim, and by means pf railroads, schools, acces¬ 
sible functionaries, stript laws, and cheaper Courts, cause oom- 
mefee and agriculture to go hand in hand in advancement, and 
we may cover our huge plains with a race of wealtliy landlords 
and an improving tenantry, without setting labour against pri¬ 
vilege, poverty against ownership, and each class in native so¬ 
ciety against its immediate superior. 
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Abt. IV. — Sabda Kalpadrum, By BaJAH HadHAKANT Ba- 
UADUK. VoL V. ArticUf Cahte, Calcutta, 1766. 

Haying incidentally mentioned the barber, in a comparison of 
' * professional ‘temperaments, 1 hope no other trade will take of* 

* i^ce, or look upon if as an incivilify done to them, if I say, that 

* in courtesy, homanity, and all the conYersational and social grac> 

* es which gladden life,” I esteem no profession comparable to 
‘ his. Indeed so great is the good-will which I bear to tins use- 
‘ lul and agreeable body of men, that, residing in one of the Inns 
‘ of Court (tt'here the best* specimens of them are to be found, 

‘ except perhaps at the ITniversilies) there a^e seven of them to 
‘ whom I am personally known, and who never pass me without 

* the compliment of the hat on either side.” ^ said the witty 
Charles Lamb of the English barber, and so say we of his bro¬ 
ther of the craft in Bengal. And indeed so great is the good- 
‘ will which we bear to this useful and agreeable body of men,” 
■that we. have deemed it buff Just and proper to devote one whole 
Article Co the delineation of Iheir manifold virtues. 

Our readers will have no difficulty in recognizing a Bengali 
barber. In the Mofussil any person that is the owner of ajnerry 
face, and has, at the same time, a small b^ under his arm, may 
be taken for one. In the City of Palaces,” his accomp^ • 
ments are more marked. Besides the %ag containing the im¬ 
plements of his humble but useful trade, the metropolitan barber 
has a turban covering his head, which circumstance at once 
places him on a level with the members of native Keranidom, He 
has, moreover, a few^of his sbarp'^-pointed utensils located in the 
regions bordering his auditory canal. It is proper, however, to 
observe that every barber of Calcutta is not dignified with a 
turban. That graceful appendage is worn only by the thriving 
members of the fraternity. But whether turbanned or not, he 
has a merry heart. From the time that he squats down on ihe 
floor on all-fours, opens his bag and sharpens his tools, to*the mo¬ 
ment when Joseph Bodgers and Sons give their finisUng touch, 
how delightfully do the minutes glide away!. What stores of 

* curious information I What spicy anecdotes rarely .told! What 
peals ®f c^-destroying laughter! What delicious go^ip! 

All Bengali barbers are said to be descended from Hdrodds, 
The birth of Ibis primitive barber, the father of all such as* 
handle the razor and the strop, is enveloped in the mists of my¬ 
thology, ^ Mah^dev^, the •third person of the Hindu Triad, and 
the originator of all the arts and sciences, produced the first 
bpber of the world from the garland of bones which encircles 
his divine neck. Hence the name Hdrodds, or the servant that 
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in creatod from bones. Tlie Bengali barber is an iniliientidl 
member of 4lie Hindu community. In the pyramid of caste he 
occupies a h^ber position than the millionaire Mtdliks ot‘ Cal¬ 
cutta. He belongs to the s^tcial section usually termed Naba- 
section inferior oul^ to Brahmans and Kayastas/ 
while the MttUiht occupy a poeitiou cousiderably below, indeed ‘ 
very near the base «€ tlfe social edifice. A Brahman of the 
right Qfrthodox stamp drinks a cup of water ofiered him by a 
bobber, wbUe be turns away with disgust from water polluted 
by tbe touch of a Mullik, Brahmans and Kayastas smoke freely 
in the company of a barber, while they empty their hookahs of 
water if a Mullik happens to touch the mat ou \9hich they are 
seated. A MulUk is not di^^nified enough to have the privilege 
of serving a BraHman, while a barber's services are thankfully 
acc^ted. 

Not unlike Brahmans, barbers in Bengal are arranged under 
two great classes, Bdre-ai^a and Bdrhu The Bdreadra barbers 
inhabit chiefiy the district of imshaye and other places lying, on 
the North and Bast of the Ganges; while the Bdrhi barbers 
dwell in the regions to the West of the same sacred rh’er. It 
is superfluous to reioark tliat there exists no social intercourse 
between these two classes of barbers. Though both the classes 
arc dbscended from Hd/rod^Si they trace their immediate ancestry 
to two of his sons who, leaving their paternal thatch, took up 
tlicir abode and scattered the blessings of the Kouriakotic art in 
benighted Bdreadra and rude Bdo'h* A Bdreadra barber may 
not partake of the pipe of peace” of his Rarki brother; a 
Rdrhi barber never takes the hand of a Barmdra bride. Nor 
is the element of KuUnism wanting in jthe ranks of the bar¬ 
bers. Though forbidden to be polygamous, a privilege oonflned 
to the sacerdotal class only, a Kulin barber, dignified with the 
appellation of a JPrdmdnik properly so called, has his peculiar 
privileges. When he graciously condescends to get married to 
a girl of an inferior ra^, a bribe is offered him. At a feast he 
occunies the highest seat, and has the largest quantity of its de> 
lectaoles. He exalts, he degrades, whomsoever he choosey He 
excommunicates a refractory barber from Ihe'r^hta and privi¬ 
leges of*the trade; he huge to his bosom the of^nding brother' 
when penit6nL His presence gives validity to a mairii^ con¬ 
tract, and imparts solemnity to a funeral servibe. He is the 
. patriarch of tlje fraterbity to which he belongs. 

Hindu confectioners or madaks are often represented^ to be 
a sort of barbers, as they pass under«the name of madhu-n&pitas 
or honey-barbers. They are called honey-bafbers because, 
though as confectioners wey have to deal with'all sorts of sweet 
tilings of which honey may be taken as the type, their great 
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ancestor in times of yore once ilisciiargcd the office of a barber. 
The story is as follows;—Bhagabati, the wife ofiy^idevi* 
agreeably to the custom of purification obsenred by ' Hiada 
women, at the period of her first menstruation, stood under the 
necessity of ,the kindly offiioes of the barber to eoratcb the nails 
of ,her fingers and toes. She requested her divine lover to pro¬ 
cure a barber for the purpose. harum-scarmn deity^ 

reeking with Ihe fumes of bhantfi forgot liis wife’s jrequest in idie 
company of his bacchanalian crew. In tlie meantime Bhaga> 
bati became impatient The sun had climbed his highest,. * 
and yet Bhagabati bad not bqthed; she could not do so unless 
the nails of her fiqgers and toes were scratched. In a melan¬ 
choly mood she hastened to a neighbouring stream, and as she 
stood in the water not knowing aihere to get a barber, she or¬ 
dered a bubble which went fioating by to be transformed into 
a barber. Uinthadas, or the bubble-born, not having barber’s 
implements within reach, caught hold of a oockle-^ell, and 
with it pared ofi' the nails of the goddess. Hence Hindu confec- 
t oners, the descendants of =Bimbadas, have obtained the mel- 
lifinous name of mftdhu’-napitm. 

Who that has had the misfbrtune of groaning under an un- 
sliavcn chin, but must have blessed in hisheart of hearts that great 
benefactor who first taught the human raoe'the art of shaving ? 
And yet we venture to assert, without fear of contradiction, 
that the Bengali barber goes through a larger amount of work 
than his fellow-craftsman in any Other part of the wcu-ld. Your 
English barber of the nineteenth century only shaves tlic chin, 
and crops the hair of the head. But mark the ponderous labour 
of his Bengali brother. The Bengali*barber, before commencing 
operations, takes out his brass-cup and fills it with water. He 
then sits down on the fioor and opens his razor-case wrapped 
up in a bit of rag which, ever since it was torn from its parent 
web, has not been submitted to the fuller’s soap. The razor of 
his choice is next picked out, and along with it the whetstone 
and the primitive strop^ which last is nothing more than a piece 
of common leather. A drop of water is poured on the whet¬ 
stone, and the razor is mov^ backwards and forwards upon 
it. When the razor is ascertained to Have attained a 
good nemperi it is rubbed on the strop and allowed to rest on 
it. Meanwhile the great business commeuoes. The barberj 
puts his left *hajid on the crown of the hea^ of his un- 
fortimate victim ; dips his right hand, often smelling of the 
« fragrant reed,” in the* brass-cup; and pli^s the water large¬ 
ly upon the ^cranium, the forehead, the cheeks, and the chin, 
rubbing riiem over and over rill the parts are well soaked. This 
clone, mo razor is taken up, and a whole jungle of busby hair is 
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idiMrad oi|I nails of tbB fingers and toes are next moistened 
with water, and tiieir bony appendices are neatly pared off, 
and ibe nails fbemselTes nicely rubbed. aE this is followed in-, 
.sotnepoirts or^tJM^ Mofussil by^a regular shampooing of the legs, 
the hands, and back. Nor is this all. The barber thrusts sharp- 

pmnted utensils into the ears, and brings out of their depths ^y' 
matter which may have "accumulated there. And yet for all 
tins lahonnr, and tor ell the anecdotes, the gossip, the informa¬ 
tion,^ Eie laurater, and “ the agreeable discussions,"’ of which 
lAunb.taJksi, uiat are going on every now and then,—^for all these 
the wcrtl^ czaftsman recehnea scanty remuneration of oidy 
one /mW. 

\ The ancient Greek barbenhad his Koureion, the Homan 
his Tbnstnna, and the Hnglish biurber has his Shop,” but the 
Bengoh barber has no ** local habitation” for the prosecution df 
his ponderous iahmirs. He goes about from street to street, 
with no my on hie lips, anddistinguishable in the crowd of his fel¬ 
low men only by the bag under ms arm, aifd often by the turban 
on his head.^ Unlii^ other men he paces the streets leisurely^ 
looks at every ddor, glances at evrary window, and is always on 
the alert for a call.) < Immutable though the Hindu is often re¬ 
presented to be, he is yet not entirely unafibeted by the march 
of intellect and fhe advance of civilization. Hence some Cal* 
cutta barbers, in imitation of their more poHsbed Europeatj^ bre¬ 
thren, have begun to have, if not shops, At least, apologies for 
them. Half a dozen brethren of the strop may not unfreqtiently 
be seen sitting iU: the end of long street or the purlieus of a Bazar, 
and ridding pate after pate of tiieir hairy overgrowth with light¬ 
ning rapidity. During the'Hains and in Midsummer an 'umbrella 
of the Botitssus Fahelliformis or of the Areca Catechu, is often 
stuck into the ground to protect customers from the inclemencies 
of the weather. 

No Bengali shaves himself, and yet he must shave, or else he 
ceases to be a ceremoniidly clean Hindu; hence a barber is a 
social necessity in Bengal. His presence, besides, is indispensably 
necessary to the performance of certain religious ceremonies. 
Hence every family in Bengal has its own barber; just as it has its 
own priest and Its own spiritual director. And as the son o{ a 
spiritual dirbbtor becomes the director of the son of Ins ftcther’s 
disciple, afid the sop of a priest becomes the priest of the son of 
him to whom hif father inisistered sacerdotally, so the son a bar¬ 
ber becomes the barber of the son of him whose beard his fidher 
shaved. Hence ft may be easily imagined that one family of 
barbers may be immemorially attached to one Bengali house. In 
such a case the barber has a fixed annual salary*. Poor families 
seldom give more than four annas a year to their family barber; the 
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tnldclle classes seldom more than a Kupee; wblk^ch men^ Zei« 
mind'ars and Bajahs, present to their barber rent-free landa in 
perpetual settlement. Wretched as is the pay of a .barter ra 
Bengal, it is eked out by the^ perquisitp he'reoeiv^ dmii^ 
the thousand and one celebrations of religious rites whmh occur 
in the annals of every Hindu family. ^ 

* From time out of mind, in Ben^l'^the barber has discharged 
the office of a surgeon. While the disciple of Dhc^yantari-^ 
the Indian • ^sculapius, contented himself with the prepari^ of 
pills and the practice of physic, the bold barber was alone initiaW 
•d into the mysteries of surgical operations. The EngHsh doc¬ 
tor prescribes for fever an well as lances a boil. It is different 
in Bengal. The habiraj cures, the fever but does nothing 
the boil. Surgery is ,not his forte, ^hat is the barber’s depart¬ 
ment. Hence even at this time of day when, in a vijhi^e, a 
wound is to be probed, a boil to be lanced, a'tumour to be re¬ 
duced, a stone to be cut, or a blister to be aj^ied, our brother 
of the razor is alone found competent for the task. 

* Births, marriages, and dea^s are the three grand epochs in 
the histories of individual men, and in each of these seasons the 
barber acts no mean part. When a Hindu woUaian is about to be 
delivered of a chUd, the barber, in order to catch the intelli¬ 
gence first, hangs round about the lying4n room. No seoner is 
the child ushered into the world than the barber presents him¬ 
self before the father of the new-born babe, and gives him the in¬ 
telligence. On such an occasion, especially In the case of a first¬ 
born male child, the father handsomely rewards the barber. 
Besides pecuniary donations, the rejoicing father no^unfirequent- 
ly presents the messenger with the duit of clothes which he hap¬ 
pens at the moment to have on. But this is not the only gain of 
the barber. He runs with the intelli^nce to the relatives, 
friends and acquaintances of the father, all of whom make pre¬ 
sents to the messenger according to their condition in life, and to 
the proximity of relationship in which they stand to the new-born 
babe. The perqultites which a barber, attached to a tich fami¬ 
ly, gets, are often considerable. Besides money, in the cold 
season he is rewarded with blankets, broad-cloth, and shawls. 
The poorest peasant that ever handled the plchigh over the pad¬ 
dy fields of Bengal, on tiie birth of his first-born cliild, gives 
some reward to the messenger freight with the gladsome news. 
On the fifth-and twenty-first days after delivery, agreeably to 
the Jaws of Hindu purification, the nails of the finger of the mo¬ 
ther must be scratched ^ hence the services of the barber’s^ wife 
are had in requisition. 

In the celebration of Bengali marriages the barber plays a 
conspicuous part. The active interference of the Gkatak or j:he 

Jimie, 1859. 9 Q 
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g«nealogy*]noager is not more necessary to the discovery of ei¬ 
ther a blooming bride or a wealthy bridegroom, and to'the 
drawing np of &e marriage contract; the presence of a priest ia 
noC Bune neoesitory to make the sweet lie binding, Ihan the 
humbler ministry m the barber io the consummation of the rites 
of Hymen. Under-servant of the Indian god of love, the^ 

barber does a great deal more than his senior bretmen. With a 
light heart, and a cheerfhl countenance he goes about whistling, 
and gives to friends and relative^ timely notice of the approaching 
solemnity. The marriage oil and turmeric, without which no 
Bengali marriage can be celebrated, and with an infusion of thea 
latter of which arricles the parties about to be united, as well as 
tHiir rejoicing friends, profusely rub their bodies and staiu their 
clothes, the barber curries tp neighbouring families. Who that 
has lived in a Bengali house a few days immediately before a 
wedding, and has witnessed the incessant noise, the agreeable 
confusion, the delicious dUorder xwning everywhere, but must 
have marked the important part *{Mayea by our brother of the 
razor? He runs about from one apartment to another, answers 
every call, and gives rnimation to each scene. His is the loudest 
laugh, and his the merriest joke. On the wedding-day, and a 
few hours before the solemn celebrarioa, the barber takes out 
his beelt razor and shaves the fore-head of the rejoicing bride¬ 
groom. Nor is the barber’s wife unemployed on so interesting 
ad occasion. She gently scratches the nails of the fingers of the 

§ ay bride, takes the superfiuous brawn of the soles of her feet, rubs 
lem with burnt brick, and points them with lac. Whih| these 
operations gp on, what blessings do not both the barber and his 
wife pour on the heads of thb bride and the bride^oom ? To the 
latter the barber eulogizes the charms of the girl about to be his, 
expatiating, with an eloquence which practised orators might env^^ 
on her gazelle-like ey^, her vermilion lips, her elephant-like gait, 
and her slender frame, while to the former the barber’s wife holds 
out the prospect of heaps of gold, baskets full of ornaments, sons as 
handsome as the Indian god of war, and daughters beauti¬ 

ful as the Apsaras of Indra’s heaven. The nuptial shaving over, tl e 
barber and his wife diligently busy themselves with dressing the 
bride and. the bridegroom and decking them with golden orna¬ 
ments, and rend the air with the marital exclamationa of ** Oeloo I 
Ooloo I Oeloo I” And in the eventful hour when the solemn 
priest itls through the marriage-service, and joins the hands of 
the hapOT^air, the barber stan& at their elbow as their guardian 
angel It is hardly necessary to remark that for all those de- 
ligWul services the barber is handsomriy rewarded. 

Nor are the ministrations of the barber of less impc»rtance in 
the season of death. His services are in^spensably necessary 
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to^ the celebratioa of rit^ which • follow either ten, fifteeSi or- 
thirty days after cremation, according as the deceased was a 
Brahman, a Vaidya, or a ^dra. When mourning, Hiadtis do 
not change their clothes, do not partake of the dainties of the tabls^ < 
neither do they shave. On the*10tii, the 15th, or the 30th d^, 
M the case may be, the near relatives—^the kith and kin of the 
deceased, assemble themselves together, and call for the services 
of the barber who, on such occasions^is .rewarded with clothes, 
brass-pots, and money. Thus is the barber a tniniatering S p ifit 
in' the critical seasons of birth, death, and marriage. What 
Hermes was in the Greek Pantheon, what Mercury was among 
the gods oPPagan Borne, what Narad is to the immortals of Iii-> 
dra*s heaven, that is a barber to Bengalees. Like Ahimaas, the son 
of Zadok, the Bengali barber is a good man and oometh with 
good tidings.” Is a ceremony to be performed in a village ? Is 
an invitation to be given to a feaSt ? Is a child born ? Is a marriage 
to be solemnized ? On such occasions who carries the news but 
OUT swift-footedy clear-headed and light-hearted brother of the 
slrop ? Happy men I to carry about only glad tidii^ to the 
children of men, to announce to rejoicing fathers the birth of 
uew-bom babes, to add hilarity to marriage festivity, to put an 
end to the lamentations of sorrowing and bereaved relatives, and 
thus to scatter sun-shine on the path of life I * 

The Bengali barber has a merry heart He talks everlasting¬ 
ly, discoursing, on all possible subjectl, glancing from earth ^ 
heaven and from heaven back to earth, but delighting chiefly in 
gossip!^ revealing the secrets of the Zenana, ai^ pouring sweet 
scaniml into the ear of malignity;—on such matters he would 
talk on to the end of* the chapter unless stopped by the ne¬ 
cessities of his profession. Hie anecdotes, of which he has a 
plentiful store, of things new and old, h^ relates with a naivete 
truly refreshing. His jokes—and he is full of them—are none 
of the Joe Miller kind, stifl*, unnatural, cold: but fresh, lively 
and piquant. His laugh is not of the sardonic kind, consisting 
of a show of the teeth, a raising of the upper lip, and a wink of 
the eye, neither is it what a Bengali calls a wooden laugh, only 
lip-deep 5 but it is the loud, clear, sonorous, silvery guftaw of 
jolliest mirtb. In a word the Bengali barb^, like the nymph 
in 1/Allegro, brings with him, wherever he goes. 


“ Jest, and youthful jollity, 

Quips, and cranks, aud wanton wil^, 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles, 
Such has han^ on Hebe’s check, 

And love to live in dimple sleek ; 
Sport that wrinkled care derides, 

And Laughter holding both his sides.'” 


2QV 
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The shrewdness of ihe Barber has passed into a proverb. 
Whether it be that the sharpness of the toots he uses for the 
prosecution of his humble trade has produced a corresponding 
sharpness of his mental pctwer^ or that hist professional contem¬ 
plation and manipulation of the cranium—^the seat of the brain, 
and of the human face divine,” have quickened his intellectual 
perceptions, whether the due or the o^er or both be the cause 
•—and we leave the matter to* be decided by abler heads than 
ourselves—certain it is that a barber is a most intelligent being. 
The ** cunning barber” is a household phrase in Bengal. Cun¬ 
ning or canning (from ean) as Carlyle often tells us, is indica¬ 
tive of mental power. Says the'homely adagejr'^the crow 

* is not more decidedly the most cunning of birds, the jackhl of 

* quadrupeds, and Harad of gods, than the barber of rational 
‘ bipeds.” In this respect the Wber is said to present a striking 
contrast to the weaver. Our*friend of the shuttle, says vene¬ 
rable tradition, puts his hands round a post, fills them with fried 
rice, and does not know how to take his hands back except 


by remojdng the post. He sees a field covered with the Saccha- 
rum Cynndricumf and, mistaking it for a field covered with 
water, attempts to swim, and comes home with a bleeding body. 
Our brother of the razor is no such simpleton. He passes a 
shuttle where a pin refuses to enter, drives a camel inhere there 
is not room enough for a needle to pass through, makes any¬ 
thing of anything, andla, without all controversy, the cleverest 
animal that ever walked on two legs. 

The barber’s wife, who, in other countries, is quite*a sine- 
curist, exercises no less influence in the parliament of women 
than her husband in the ^ssmblies of men. We have already 
enumerated the services she renders to humanity. She pares off 
the accumulations of osseous matter on the nails of the fingers 
and toes of the ladies of Bengal, takes off the fleshy over-^growth 
on the soles of their feet, and gives thefii the red paint. On 
such occasions, she is as eloquent, (we should rather say ten 
times more eloquent,—for what lady ever yielded in fluency of 
speech to the other sex ?) as anecdotioal, as jocose, as facetious 
as her husband.^ When pursuing her gentle ’avocations what 
jokes does she ofack I What savage criticism does she make on 
the persona? deformities of the betrothed of some throbbing 
mmden! 'What glowing eulogies of the corporeal graces of the 
husbands of J^e ladiek she serves I What revblations of the 
nocturnal broils of ill-matchcd couples I She is ^e ladies’<maid 
pf honour, the Indies’ surgeon, the ladies’ messenger, the ladies’ 
gazette. 

We know not how it is, but it is* a simple fact—and we leave 
the matter to be explained by professed ethnologists— 
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that the barber so universally liked by Bengalees for courtesy^ 
* humanity, and all the conversational and social graces ’which glaid- 
‘den life,” is thoroughly detwted by Ooriya Pdki bearers, whe¬ 
ther it is that a barber is looked upon as a sort 6f scavenger of 
humanity, or that his universally admitted cleverness is a sort 
0 ^ repro^ to the proverbitdly stupid Ooriya. bearer, it is a 
simple fact that the worthy gentlemen who bear us about 
on their shoulders will, for no inducement whatever, touch 
a Palki with a barber in it No doubt with the progress 
of liberalism and the decline of orthodoxy which charac¬ 
terize this free-thinking age of ours, Ooriya bearers may pos¬ 
sibly be found here and there, for high pecuniary consideration, 
to biteak through the time-honoured prejudice; but we are cer- 
tidn no orthodox bearers of the right Jajapura class will ever 
doit Like Charles Lamb •we ourselves are rejoiced in the 
acquaintance of a “ truly polite and urbane friend’ of the bar¬ 
ber-caste, though not in the trade. And it amused us not a little 
to hear our friend often say that he codd never get a Palki for 
hire near his own house, for«all the Ooriya bearers knew that he 
was of* the barber-caste. Whenever he wanted a Palki he had 
to walk a great distance from his house, and engage bearers who 
remained in blissful ignorance as to his caste. The oil-man and 
the washerman share with the barber the Ooriya bearei^’ con¬ 
tempt 

It is not a little remarkable that the members of tEe 
trade whose manifold virtues we have thus attempted very 
briefly to delineate, have never risen to distinction in Bengal. 
While the proverbiably dull weaver and the socially degrad¬ 
ed banker have, in a hundred instdnces, risen superior to their 
natural stupidity and social degr^ation, the barber, though 
possessed of quick parts and holding no mean position in the 
fabric of caste, has never distinguished himself from the rest 
of his countrymen. In England a barber invented the spin¬ 
ning jenny and was created a baronet, and the son of a bar¬ 
ber not long since graced the woolsack. In Bengal, however, 
a barber is always a barber to the end of the chapter. The 
reason of this is very likely to,be found in the scantiness of the 
remuneration he obtains in the prosecution of h!s humble calling, 
and the little facilities it affords for the accumulation of wealth. 
But what matters it after all that the b.arber has nevbr risen to 
celebrity ? It* is sujSBcient for him that he has the hearty good¬ 
will of mankind, that he alleviates their sorrows^ and that he 
scatters cheerfulness whenever he goes. Long may be pursue 
his useful avocations, long may he “ gladden life by his con. 
versational and social graces/’ 
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!2. Code of B^ulatiom fwr the Public Works Departmejd under 
the JLoeiu Gooemments of Bengali the North West ProvinteSi and 
the Ptttgaub, and for ‘the Minor Adrninistralions unden the di¬ 
rect control cf the Government of India, Published by au¬ 
thoring* CiUeutta. 1858. 

of die first improvements that may be esfpected to follow 
die assumption by the Crown oPthe direct Government oi In¬ 
dia, is a more Tigorous prosecution, of public works. The fa¬ 
vourite agency for this seems at present to be the establishment 
private guaranteed Companies; but however rapidly these 
may increase, there must still for many'years be left abundant 
room for '^e direct action of Government,^ even sui^osing that 
this is confined to works of necessity, and that the financial ad¬ 
vantages to be gained by augmenting the otherwise inelastic re¬ 
venues, through the Government itself undertaking the chief 
e;aecution of works of a remunerative character, are not perceiv- 
odi and adopted. At any rate the “ Public Works Department” 
already includes an enormous number of oi^cials, and if it be 
not extended, it certainly is not likely to be diminished. Its 
influence on the general improvement of the country must be 
very considerable, and it becomes therefore of great importance 
that its constitution should be of the most economic^ kind, 
and its machinery as eificient a^ possible. Of late years its 
organisation has imdergone many idterations, imd many more 
are in contemplation, so that the present time is opportune 
for discussing its merits. This we propose to do briefly in 
the follbwing pages, pointing out what we conceive to be still 
defective in existing arrangements, and what should be the re¬ 
medies. c 

To comprehend thoroughly the present state of its urganlsa. 
tion it will 'W necessary to note the diflerent changes tlnrough. 
which the department has passed, from its first formation to the 
present time, .and to ‘distinguish clearly betweefl those changes 
in its economy which have arisen naturauy in the course ^things, 
and those which .have been advisedly made from lime to time 
with a view to its improvement. This distinction, if kept dear¬ 
ly in view, will be of much servicb in our enquiry, as we shall 
find that what is defective at present is generaUy a class of causes; 
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and t}ii9 being so, it will be snffiment to shew the defects tc» 
aiFotd the presumption that the]( should be remoTed. While’ 
with those^parts of the machine which do not work well, but 
which have been introduced cu reforms, a more care^l procedure 
becomes necessary; it will be incumbent on the reformer in such 
cases, not only to expose the defects, but to offer a remedy. 

The first thing, then, to be noticed is, that Public Works in 
their proper sense may be said to have had no place in India till 
within the last ten years. The department dignified by that 
name was in truth merely engaged in the conservancy of the 
various Government buildings, Military and Civil, scattered over 
the country, and which are Only public works in the sense of not 
being private ones. A few roads had certainly been construct¬ 
ed here and there, but in a desultory’unsystematic way, and al¬ 
most entirely as Military undertakings. They were generally 
con^menced, indeed, in the first instaiice by the Quarter-Master 
General’s department, and were first avowedly made over to the 
Pilblic Works Department in 1825. The embankments in 
Bengal form no exception to*our rule, since they were held to be 
of a strictly conservative character, not a means for augmenting 
the Government revenues, but for maintaining them at th^eir level, 
9 .nd they had been in use before we took possession of thejsoun- 
try.* The title of “ Public Works Department” was therefore 
a misnomer. It was in fact one of the Military establishments 
of the Government, its officers being chiefly employed in the con¬ 
servancy of Military buildings, and works connected with them, 
and having also the care of the Civil buildings in their respec¬ 
tive neighbourhood as an economical arrangement. And accord¬ 
ingly, evep as late as 1854, when the principle of public works 
him come to be largely recognised, and the Civil element had 
been largely inti^uced among the officers of the department, 
this Military organization still existed, and its proceedings were 
all conducted through the Military branch of the Secretariat. 

The first public work in the proper sense of the term, was 
the great Ganges Canal, which was fairly commenced in 1848, 
and from this year may also be dated the introduction of Civil 
Officers into the department, a measure which has greatly im¬ 
proved its organization, and has proved a great advantage to the 
servici of the State. Close upon the Ganges Canal followed the 
inauguration o^ a liberal scheme for public works in the Pun- 
jauh (upon the annexation of that country), the good effects of 

which reflected upon the whole of the Bengm Presidency. Then 

• 

A canal department was certainly established in the North West as early a» 
1820 , and with a .view to benehting^tho people of the country, and augmenting 
the revenue, but its Aperatiens were chic% confined, until the Gauges Canal was 
undertaken, to restanng and imprwing existing works of irrigatioa. 
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followed tihe annexation of Pegu in 1853, when the physical im¬ 
provement of' that county en^ged the keenest consideration of 
the' Governor '.General, iLord Dalhouaie, and wiih the happiest 
results. Pfom tMs time the«material progress of India has 
largely occupied th^ attention of the Indian Government both 
here and at home, and the prosecution of public works, in the^r 
Proper sense, has become "a recognised part of the duty of the 
State. 

In oonnecftioh with this amended state of things, a thorough 
reform in the agency for conducting these works became obvi¬ 
ously necessary, and has been prosecuted 'steadily from 1854 to the 
present time. The first and radical change was the extinction 
of the Military Board, which' was the managing head of the 
department, its organization as a, professional ana Civil branch 
of the service, and the ofeation of a semrate bureau for public 
works at the seat of Government. These changes brin^ as 
nearly to the present state of things, but before enquiring into 
this state, we must glance briefly back upon the oldconstitutioq, 
the leaven of which still largely pei?vade» it. 

The Military Board, which was the controlling authority over 
all Public Works, was originally constituted to manage the dif¬ 
ferent Financial Dfepartfbent^ of the Army, of which the con¬ 
struction and consei'vancy of Military buildings was one. It 
was usually formed of four or five Members, who were the heads 
respectively of the Departments over which the Board presided, 
but who had no control, otherwise than in their capacity as 
Members, over their own branches of the service. The Chief 
Engineer was always liable to be overruled on*any engineering 
question by the united opinions of the Commissary General and 
the Commandant of Artillery, and the others were similarly 
placed with regard to their departments. Moreover, tibe Boar4 
mtd been originally established to audit and cheek expenditure, 
and all its traditions referred to, econon^ and reduction rather 
than outlay, so that any thin^ like a judicious expenditure for 
future returns was opposed to its principles. In addition to its 
vicious constitution the Board was further ineffective from being 
overloaded with * work. It provided the same machinery for con¬ 
ducting the, enormous duties of the Empire in 1854 that it pos¬ 
sessed in^ 1800, and further, its position in a eorner of l^e pre¬ 
sidency made the -necessary references from the officers subordi¬ 
nate to it excessively tedious and protracted. 

Under the Boara came the Superintending Engineers, gene¬ 
rally senior officers of the Engineer Corps, whose titles suffici¬ 
ently describe their duties. These officers had. nothing to do 
with the expenditure or accountihg of money, and oomd thus 
give their undivided attention to their Engineering duties pro- 
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per, and they should have formed* the most efficient part of the 
systetn. There were however too few of them, there were only 
seven for the enormous Bmigal Preshlency, most of whm had 
enormous districts whidh they could with difficulty visit once a 
year; thus their superintendence became too often merely nor 
minal, and themselves mere vehicles fur correspondence. 

* The last Unk in the chain was tho Executive Engineer. The 
circle of a Superintending Engineer was divided into a number 
of divisions, each under the charge of an Executive Engineer or 
officer. A division comprised a Military Cantonment, or a 
group of stations, or a line of road or canal, and in this ffivisiou 
the Executi<re combined the duties of engineer^ builder, survey¬ 
or, clerk of works and contractor, and accountant It was his 
<luty to prepare the designs and estimates for all works required 
to be executed in hi8*divisi(ra, and on their being sanctioned, to 
<‘onstruct them, having first in most cases, and except in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Prusideney, to prepare the ne¬ 
cessary materials with his own establishment fie had also to 
k^ep the accounts of all expenffiture, for the whole of which ho 
was personally responsible, in a very detailed and complicated 
form, and until the account of each work was rendered by way 
of a bill drawn on the Government, and this Bill was passed by 
the Military Boainl, (which was never done unless it tallied satis¬ 
factorily with the estimate, not only in regard to tlie total sum, 
but with the different parts of the estimate, item per item,) the 
whole of the money advanced to him remained at his personal 
debit. The Executive Engineer had occasionally the services 
of one or more Asi^stants if his charge was very extensive, but 
for the heavy and complicated accounts, which too often formed 
the most burdensome portion of his work, he had no better help 
than could be derived from ignorant jll-trained clerks. The exe¬ 
cutive officers were either appointed from the Corps of Engineers 
or from the Artillery and Line. It was repeatedly ordered by 
tbe Home Government that the duties of the department should 
be confined as much as possible to tbe former, but as there liave 
never been for the last forty years enough engineers to fill the 
appointments, Uiese instru^ions have of necessity been disregard¬ 
ed, and indeed latterly me engineers formed bnly a minority in 
the department. Of the line officers employed to make good thri 
deficiency, some were regularly trained to their duties, -entering 
, the department when young as assistants anil risjlng^gradually to 
mor^ important poets as they became fit for them; some excellent 
practical engineers have boon trained in this way. But frequently 
men of no experience or professional knowledge were put at onco 

into importance charges, sometimes from pressure of circum* 
Jl Ml, 1859. 2 It 
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stBzu^f and the want of q[<iaHfied men, more often of coarse ^frora 
their having interest. 

The fsttltinees of suoh a system is made sufficiently clear by 
oh|K»rving that it is the very li|st winch any one creating a rmo 
dsiwiftaileat would ever think of establishing, but its defects 
w^re chiefly the growth of Ume, or rather me progress of thf» 
age had len it behind. No’one in the present day would dream 
ox proposing to entrust the management of a vast scientifle de¬ 
partment to A board of gentlemen whose only qualifications 
Were respectability and age, but when the Military Board was 
established, Boards were the favorite* vehicles of Government 
for every thmg. So also, the tendency in the ‘present day 
is to reqiure a special training for almost every employment, 
and the pursuit of an engineer parlioolarly held, every¬ 
where but in India, to require in those* who follow it a regu¬ 
lar professional education, and the undivided 'attention of 
a Hmtime to gain aptitude in it. But at the end ot the last 
century, there was no such recognised profession as the en¬ 
gineer’s ; engineering works were comparatively of a vety simple 
kind, and were generally executed in an empirical hap-»hazard 
fashion by those whom chance threw in the way of doing them. 
A few distinguished men there were, such as bmeaton, who might 
really ‘claim to be called engineers, but generftlly the engineer 
or land-surveyor had little scientifiG knowedge or experience to 
distinguish him from any other class of men. It is not surpris¬ 
ing, therefore, that similar pursuits should not be held in greater 
respect in India, particularly as the engineering works construct¬ 
ed here were generally of a very simple character. 

But by far the greatest inconvenience of the system we have 
sketched arose, not from its macliinery being defective in its 
working, but from its conservative anti-progressional tendencies. 
The Military Board being originally created to watch and con¬ 
trol the expenditure of public money, and to check extokv^ance 
and unnecessaiy outlay of the departments subordinate tev it, its 
traditionary policy was to retrench and stop expenditure, and 
this still continued to be its duty towards every other branch of 
the service. It was not unnatural, tjjp'eforc, theft it should exer¬ 
cise a similar feeling towards the Public Works Department. 
Certednly its* method of procedure was entirely in consofianoe 
with the Existence, of such a feeling, and all proposals for im¬ 
provement #erg only oftrried through the Board by dint of pres¬ 
sure from without Lastly, while the Board remained station¬ 
ery the Empire had vastly increased, and the mere circumstance 
that every reference had to be made from local Governments 
in all parts of the Presidency to a'Board in Calcutta, was pro- 
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^uctive of most hurtful delay, mdependetit of the vioioiis 
pies dn which that Board was organised. 

But a nuisauoe is often tolerated heeaose na one sees the iifty 
to remove it, and the Boat’d e^ght lubve floi);ruihed to^dhwdayi 
had not experience in the Fnnjanb shewn how well it oouldhM 
done wiriiout. The Board of Administxarion received aulhorityv 
on the annexation of that province, to undertake the coxtstmctaow 
of their own Civil Works, and a l^e expenditure was saioetionr 
ed for the purpose. The Ptii^aub Government undertook the 
duty in a thoroughly liberal and euBghtened spirit, and having 
fortunately entrusted the execution of their deeigus to an ea*' 
gineer of eidarged views and rare energy, the result fsr exceed^ 
cd anything what had ever before been se^ in India; in four or 
five years the Punjaub, in material progress, had already out*> 
stripped Bengal, our oldest possesrion, and bade fair to overtake 
the North West Provinces. This'shewed what could be done 
when the tedious routine of the Board system was removed and 
a proper professional organisation substituted. The other subor¬ 
dinate go\crnments became* eager for similar independence, and 
a Commission was appointed by Bord Daihousie to prepare a 
scheme for the reorganisation of the Public Works system. This 
Commission, which consisted of Mr. Charles Allen of the Civil 
Service, Major Kennedy, formcnly of the Boyal Bngineesrs, and 
Consulting Engineer to the Government oi India, and l^jor 
Baker of the Bengal Engineers, sat in VB5lf and presented their 
report in the latter end of that year. 

The substance of that report is much what we have stated. It 
pointed out how completely the requirements of the empire had 
out-grown the controlling })ower of any one man or body of men, 
it enlarged on the anomaly of entrusting thq superintendence of a 
purely scientific duty to a body of unprofessional men who, as a 
lule, would be wholly unable to judge rightly of the merits of the 
questions that came before them, and it particularly condemned 
the complicated system of accounts in force, and the false economy 
of working that system by the Executive Engineers, whose at¬ 
tention was distracted from their proper duties by their over¬ 
whelming office work as Accountants, a duty whi<m, ^e report 
observed, they were not trained to perform,’and which would 
be better done by a separate and less highly paid* class of men. 
These were the tWee main defects commenced on bjf the Com¬ 
missioners. T(/remedy them, tliey proposed two radical changes. 
First, the removal of the control over Public Works from the 
Military Board, and the .appointment of a Chief Engineer f<w 
each province in the Presidency By this arrangement the 
business which • overwhelmed the Board would be distributed 
among several different offices, and])rofessional experience would 
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bfi brought to the aid of the Ooverameot, which it wanted afc 
INreeent. Secondly^ they recommended the ap|)oiDtmeiit*of a 
jMofeaeionitl aoconntaiit to every executive office, to relieve the 
ezi^nee* of the drudgery of %ccooiita and set ffim free for his 

S r engineedfig duties. The CommiesionerB did not otter any 
ed propovals for a system of accounts, but confined them¬ 
selves to^a few obvious suggestions for simpl^ing the procedure. 
They prohid>ly felt that though the engineers might be relieved 
in det^sy the accounts would still be best made up in the office 
where the money was disbursed, or at any rate that radical 
tdiangcs of this kind in a vast Department should be made witii 
great oaution, and would require more time and space to efici't 
than they could give. . 

These recomiuendations were warmly supported by the Go¬ 
vernor General, and sanctioned by tlxe Court of Directors. 
They were carried into cfi^ct in 1854, or rather we should say, 
a modified form of them v^as adopted, for between the publica¬ 
tion of the re{>oirt and its adoption, a change of views seems to 
have taken pl^e in those who were entrusted with the reorga¬ 
nisation, and the department in its i)re8eut form, which we now 
propose to examine, diners a good »leal from the ideal recom¬ 
mended by the Commission. 

And* first with regard to the Chief Engineer. A fatal 
error, and one which the exercise of • a very little know¬ 
ledge of human naturd should hav^ prevented, was made 
at the outset. Instead of making him the confidential ad¬ 
viser of the local governor in the business of his own depart¬ 
ment, rc])ortiug direct lo him and taking his orders direct from 
lilm, he is forced to communicate tlirough the Secretary of the 
local Government. ,We fail to perceive the smallest advantage 
to be obtained from this arrangement, while the disadvantages 
are obvious. Eitlier the Secretary must consent to be a mere 
medium of communication, giving no opinions, and using no 
influence one way or the other, and such a Secretary no mortal 
man wiU ever make, or he will have opinions of hia own, and 
will try to enforce tliem. In a difference of opinion between 
the Chief-Engineer and the Secretary on a professional question, 
the presumpuon *is in favor of the former being right; but the 
latter has the best chance of carrying his point. Thus instead 
of being er^rapport with his Lieutenant Governor and enjoying his 
confidence, ffic; Chief Engineer and the local goVernment have 
too be^n found in a state of chronic antagonism, tho*for- 

mcr b^g constantly put, as it wer«, on his defence to justify 
every thing he does. That this state of things has operated 
very injuriously on the working of the new bystem, no one who 
has watched it can doubt. All this antagonism and the sore- 
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ncs8 so apt to be engondered and so hard to syoid m wy loosg 
eoutfnued official com8||oiideiioe between two de|)artBiN^jDtSjr 
would be avoided by placmg the Chief Eagmeer }ndireet'>oitn« 
inunication with Government, ^nd makinglpm Virtually its» 1^ 
cretary in his Department, Another great advantm oi tl^ 
arrangement would be a farther saving of correi^pon<Snce with 
ine Supreme Government. At present the Chief Engineer 
reports to the Secretary of the Local Government, who general¬ 
ly forwards the report, with the opinion of that Govermnentf 
to the Secretary to the Government of India in the EuhUe 
Works Department. Since the,amount of reference of this kind 
is very gredt, there would be a manifest saving of time and cor* 
icspondenoe if the Chief Engineer were himself the vehicle of 
communication between the two Governments, and we are unable 
to see any corresponding dii^dvantage to be apprehended. 

The second necessary improvement is to relievo the Chief En¬ 
gineer from all matters of accounts. Ilis present combination 
of duties is a relic of the old barbarous system. . The Military 
Ifoard which Was primarily a Board of audit, came gradually to 
be the head professional authority in 'engineering, and from 
their long continuance in the performance o|| these duties, 
it seems at last to be thought that some peculiar necessity exists 
for combining the two functions in one, that the head engineer¬ 
ing authority must also be the Auditor. But if the point be 
considered without prejudice by thosefwho are practically ceJn- 
versant with the working of the machine, they will perceive that 
no prifnd facie reason exists for making such an arrangement. 
On the contrary, the presumption is all the other way, now that 
the economy of division of employments is better understood. 
Therefore to bind down the Cliief Engineer, who it is supposed 
is the httelt man for his post, with a mass of extraneous accounts 
which might be dealt with ejqually well by men of less acquirement 
and on smaller salaries, merely because the confessedly ineffici¬ 
ent board was so constituted, is merely to bring into the reform¬ 
ed system some of (he worst defects of the old. The CJiief En¬ 
gineer must undoubtedly have a control over the expenditure of 
his establishment, but there is not the smallest need to make liim 
on that account the responsible accountant*and book-keeper, 
which he virtually is at present. A separate arid independent 
Auditor should be appointed for the accou.nts depaftment, and 
the Chief Engineer’s share of that part'of the ^orL confined at 
most to the issue of assignments to the Executive Engineers; he 
may ffien have sufficient leisure to devote to bis proper duties as 
an Engineer, which he has never had yet. We can imagine that 
many objections will be made to our proposal, <jn the score of 
the danger to be apprehended from conflicting (lcpartment^, but 
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we ere nersyeded t)iet such a syetem may be framed to work far 
bcrtiter ma tbe preeanK ome; we sball notice tbe ptain{tomt to 
be et^epdea to w^a we come to tbe question of aocounts. 

Okiel Engineer, even when reUeved of the acconnts, will 
etlU have e large quantity of &6lce business to work through. 
Tb^ is one gr^^t iniefortune in many other departments as well 
ae in this, that when a man has made himself valuable by his ex- 
peisiefice In field, we put lum at a d^sk, and never allow 
him to employ his practical knowledge again. Of course the 
head of any mrge depM:tment must have a great deal of corrcb- 
pondence to get through, and no system can be framed which 
will step it, but it womd be something gained if it were placed 
on record by authority, that the correspondence and office works 
are n^t the main object and ond of a man’s duty, as they are too 
often thought to be, but necessary, evils; and that^the Chief 
Engineer should make it his aim to occupy as far possible the 
relative position held by the leading Civil Engineers at home 
with reference to the work under their supervision, and to cun'- 
aider this part of hie duties as more, important than the routine 
of the bureau, which at present usually takes the place of every* 
thing else. m, . . 

Associated vnth the Chief Engineer are the Superlntcading 
Engineers. We have already remarked that tliese officers aie 
better placed than any others in the department. They have 
neither the overwhelming business of the chief nor the wearying 
accounts of the Executive Engineers, but their time is available 
for their proper functions as Engineers, to superintend tlie 
designing and execution, of works in their circles. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, their value is destroyed by the enormous extent of tlieir 
circles which contain ea^ from twelve to sixteen executive di 
visions, many of tlie latter bring larger thaz^an EngLIsh county. 
Thus, if each executive writes one letter a day to the Superin¬ 
tending Engineer, a very moderate allowance, the latter lias at 
once a fair day’s work cut out for him in mere routine buriness, 
while he cannot possibly visit all his stations within the year. 
A building may be sanctioned, and buUt, and have tumbled 
down again, before the Superintending Engineer has time to 
inspect it* In p6int of fact there is no superintendence at pre¬ 
sent. * 

Formerly, Superintending Engineers lived at some central 
point of their ciples, but in order to save loss of time in passing 
references from tbe Executive Engineers through them tq the 
Chief Engineer, it was ordered on tli^ reorganisation, that they 
should reside at the same station with the latter, and form a part 
of hi«te 4 lfiicc. * Their duties were thus confined t6 advising” 
the cEef Engineer on the points tliat came before tliem, but 
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all corrdfipondenoe was addre»9ed to tho Cltidf BngitioeP} 
Superintendhig Engineiershad no uithonty but wWb tibey si^igbt 
acquire hj force of eharwbter, and xu fact tbey Were too oHwii 
mere eypners, or vehicles for p|tssing on qpnrespondeooe. 
defects of this arrangement were’ ^nd so great that a reae>^* 
tion has set in the other way, and we understand it has lately 
been ordered that the Sumrintendiiig Engineers are to live agsdil 
in the centre of their circles, and to have speoide powem of twir 
own. Here again will arise the evil of too many channels of CQr- 
1 espondence, delay in reference, and <Hvided authority, while iho 
main defect of the oversown circles remains as before. 

But it may be safely predicated that no administrative scheme 
will work well which starts with* a chi&f and two deputieg. If the 
latter have independent powers, and refer only dimcult points to 
their head, there will not be sufficient references from the two to 
keep him properly employed, and the burden of the woik: will 
fall on the deputies. If on the othSr hand they are only to re-' 
cord and report, they saye the chief of the department scarcely 
at* all, every question has^to be settled tiltimately by him, and 
they have served only to delay business. This last has, we bo- 
lieve, been the predicament of the Public Works Department dur¬ 
ing the last five years; the work would have been done quite as 
expeditiously aud efficiently had there been only the Chief En¬ 
gineer, while the auperintendence has been too scattered and oc- 
. casional to be at all effective. But the fiumbers speak for them¬ 
selves. To have one man looking after two, and the two look¬ 
ing after thirty, is prirndfacio^a. bad distribution of force. 

Kor is the distribution of the Executive Engineers a more 
economical one. It will be readily understood from what has 
gone before that the duties of an Executive Engineer are pretty 
much alike in every division. Eaiffi Engineer has to design and 
construct the works of every description that are required in it, 
and although there is to a certain extent a division of employ* 
ments, as roads and canals are kept as distinct charges from the 
districts through which they run, and have separate establish¬ 
ments for their superintendence, still in the ordinary executive 
divisions which form the bulk of the department, the duties of 
the Engineer vary but little. An Assistant Engineer usually gets 
Ids promotion to Executive Engineer after from one to mur 
years* service, and he will probably remain in that ^rade from 
15 to 20*yeafs. As a general rule certainly tl^e heaviest divi¬ 
sions are given to the older men, and the lighter charges to the 
younger, and in this way only does the Engineer get an increase 
of work and responsibility in proportion to his experience; but 
this is by no means always the case, and of late years it has been 
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not ufieonMnon to see the heaviest divisions, such as some of the 
tevge miUtaiT’ staiionB in the Panjanb, held by young o&iS&rB of 
five or six years’ service, while old Captains on the eve of pro- 
xnotioti were oc’cupy||ig the oidbr stations where there was com* 
paratively little to do: anyhohr 'the plan which gives the old and 
^oun^ officer exactly the same kind of employment cannot be 
judicious. It would plainly be undesirable, even if the latter 
had received the best preparato^ training, for he must constant¬ 
ly he meeting with difficulties mr the mastering of which he has 
no experience to guide him; but it must be still worse when men 
have had little or no proper training* On the wesent system 
the Executive Engineer, no matter.who he may her, is expected 
to be capable of designing and? constructing every work in his 
division, and to be an expert and accurate accountant, and all 
without any assistance, for the Superintending Engineer, as at 
present constituted, is almost powerless to help him. 

The evils of such a system'are ^eat. First, faulty designs 
must be the consequence of uqqualine(^ designers. It is true that 
those for buildings wWch have been sanctioned, are submitted'^to 
the correction and alteration of the Chief Engineer; but that 
designs should first be prepared by competent persons would 
manifestly be preferable.* But besides the regular business of 
a division, there must be always a great deal of building going 
on of an emergent nature for which there .is mot time to submit 
regular designs, and in these oases there is at present no guaran¬ 
tee for their being good ones. Moreover in regard to the exeev’- 
tion of works, whoever the designer may be, we think it hardly 
necessary to enlarge on the importance of frequent inspections by 
persons of experience. 

In addition to these objeoti6n8 there is to be added the great 
delay in every kind of work dlMie by a man new to it. Few men 
like to confess that they don’t understand their business, and cer¬ 
tainly not those who owe their position to chance or favor rather 
than right; and sooner than seek advice on professional subjects 
from others, or set to work to master rudimentary difficulties, 
many novices prefer to remain ignorant, though the admission of 
want of knowledge must be the first step to remedying it. We 
have known nunmers of men in this position, to whom it would 
have b*een no‘discredit to allow that they had still to learn every¬ 
thing '^pDhected with the profession they had adopted, but we 
do not itememljer to have ever heard the smaIlestrvolim1»ry ad¬ 
mission that they felt any sense of deficiency, and we believo that 

* Our remarks dn not bold good for barracksVnd buildings which are the same 
cveiywhere. For these standard plans are if.suod to all statioojt, hut they fond 
only a sinall part of the businc‘‘S of the departmltnt. 
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this reticence is connected with a great deal of the delay in en¬ 
gineering operations so often complained of, espcciaUy in the de¬ 
lay in preparing'preliminary designs and projects. 

But if men are too soon placed,^n the position we have been 
describing, the system is equall/ faulty in keeping them too long 
in it. After a short apprenticeship as assistants, officers fre¬ 
quently remain twenty years without any i)romotion in position, 
(they do get promotion in pay) performing the same kind of 
work. Their duties become at last very wearisome, especially 
the accounts, and so they are apt to lose their professional zeal 
as they become old in the department; instead of seeking for 
the posts oS difficulty, they too often settle down in the places 
where there is least to do, content to take things as easily as 
possible until their time comes for promorion, for which wl^en 
it does come, they are tlien too often unfit. 

The, changes which we propose to make in the present system 
will therefore be already gleaned in part from the foregoing re-i. 
marks. The executive divisions should remain as at present, 
bift over every three or fijur, a Superintendent should be a])- 
puiuted, who would be able from the limited extent of his circle, 
to give a really efficient supervision over every work going on 
ill it. The Executive Engineer would be the “ Kesideut En¬ 
gineer,” to construct the work in his di\ision, a^id to koep the 
aijcounts of his expenditure, but he would have nothing to do 
with the preparation of designs, a dully for which no man can 
be qualified at first starting. He will be sure of having the con¬ 
stant advice and'direotion in all difficulties of one more experi¬ 
enced than himself, and he will have the cheering prosjicet of 
becoming a Superintendent of works himself in from twelve to 
fifteen years, when he will be quit of the drudgery of account 
keeping, and have all liis time aivallable for real engineering 
duties, instead of having as at present to look forward to twice 
that number of years without any change, to be followed by 
promotion which takes him away from his proffisaion, and puts 
liirn at the head of a mere office for correspondence. 

The advantages in the change we propose ajipear so obvious, 
that we are surprised it has never been thought of and adopted 
before. At present you may often see a youn^ novicti ol a few 
months* standing holding one division, and a grey'headed Cap¬ 
tain the next, each doing exactly the same kind of*work, and 
each receiving* an infinitesimal quantity of supervisiou from a 
functionary five or six hundred miles off', with a Chief Engineer 
who has nothing to do jyith the engineering operations of his 
province except on paper, hopelessly attempting to get through 
an amount o*f business which only an admirable Crichton could 
accomplish. 

Jdwe, 1859. 2 & 
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With our plan the drudgery would be chiefly at the outset 
ae it ought to be. The Engineer would certainly have still to 
keep accounts. For this there is no help, the man who spends 
tke money must be the refipopsible person, but he will be better 
looked after and helped than *' at present, he will not have 
duties placed on him for which he is unfit; while in time, as his 
services, become more valuable, he will be raised into a higher 
position where the experience he has gained will have a larger 
sphere to act in, and where the relief from accounts will give 
him more time for the practice and study of his profession. 

Such a plan as this will go far to obviate the crying want for 
more engineers, since the services, of those in the Department 
will be much more economically applied than at present. It 
will be essential that the superintendencies are not made too 
large (these, by the way, will be most aptly called divisions^ and 
the present divisions districts^ otherwise the old e\il will be re* 
newed. In our view qf the case, no Superintendent should have 
more than five, and generally he should have only three or four 
executive divisions under liim. Thus, for example, the North 
West Provinces arc divided at present into 17 executive di¬ 
visions, but of these many should be sub-divided, as they com¬ 
prise out-statious which would better placed directly under the 
^ Superintendent^ since the functions of an Exccuti^e Engineer 
* imolving constant presence at his own works and offices, are 
altogether opposed to cfitective superintendence of a distant out. 
station. These 17 divisions are under two Superintending 
Engineers, in place of whom wo would have se\cn Superinten¬ 
dents. One for Kohilcund, coinpribiug the districts of Bareilly, 
Shahjehanpore, Moradabad and Nynee Tal; one for Meerut, the 
hill stations and Dehrah, and Roorkee *, one for Agra, Allyghur, 
Mynpoorce and Futtehgurh ; one for Cawiipore and Allahabad; 
one for Bcuurcs and the districts in the Civil division of that 
name now iii cliarge of Assistants; and one for Bundlecund. 
The different divisions of the Grand Trunk Road should be un¬ 
der one SvAperintendent, to eubure uniformity of management. 

Again in Bengal there are executive charges (exclusive 
of the embankment divisions which would remain a separate 
superintendcncy ‘as at present) which would be .distributed 
among seven* or eight di\ isions. Of these the five executive 
divisions at the Presidency, viz., the Fort, the Civil Architect's 
charge, the jjim Bridge‘Yard, the Circular Canals; and the Soon- 
derbun KmMlIli Vould naturally make one; the overgrown Bar- 
rackpore division which has the large stations of l>um*Dum and 
Chinsurak attached to it, another, and so on. The Punjaub 
would be conveniently distributed into six or seven divisions, and 
Oude,. when road maHng is set into full swing again, into four* 
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' Superintending Engineers, as at j[)re8ent constituted, would bo 
no longer required. The new Superintendents might be advent 
tageoubiy divided into two grades, on 700 and 800 Bupees staff 
salary respectively, and as there.would be so many more of these, 
giving increased promotion, the present grade of iirbt class 
i;ccr might also be abolished. 

Tlie Chid Engineer, as will btf presently explained, is no 
longer to have the non-professional duty of auditing accounts 
on his hands, and will thus have his whole time available for his 
jiroper work. He will be also in direct communication with 
the Government of the province, and its organ of communica¬ 
tion with the Goveminenfr of India, whereby a large amount of 
correspondence and a great saving in office establishment will 
be made, for at present each local Government has a large Pub¬ 
lic Work office, wliich fills pretty much tiie relative position to¬ 
wards that of the Chief Engineer that the Board of Control 
occupied in regard to the old Court* of Directors. At the same 
tijne the Chief Engineer will not be in the position of a Secreta¬ 
ry, in respect ol being an irresponsible agent to convey and re¬ 
ceive the opinions of others, but will have the control as at pre¬ 
sent of his department within certain defined limits, beyond 
which he will have to take the onk rs of the Government. Doc¬ 
trinaires may doubtless be found to objectr to this plan, oppos¬ 
ed to vthe customary ideas on the relations of departments, but 
if the powers of the Chiet Engineer, aS*e distinctly laid down at 
the outset, there should be no practical difficulty in working it, 
while the saving of time will be Immense, to say nothing ol the 
advantage of suppressing Uie state^of chronic irritation that has 
before now characterized the relations of the local government 
and its engineer department. 

In those provinces* which would have, under the proposed sys¬ 
tem, more than five Superintendents, it would still be necessary 
for the Chief Eingineer to have some assistance in working the 
machine eftectively. The reports and plans that would come up 
from half a dozen of the new divisions, would be very numerous ; 
these, as there would be no Superintending Engineer, would 
come directly ‘to the Chief Engineer and would be probably 
more than he could manage, since his general business, however 
much, it may be lightened by relieving him from the audit, 
must always be very considerable. Whenever, therefore, the 
number of divisions under him amounts *to six or more, he should 
havfe the assistance of a Deputy. This officer should be strict¬ 
ly a deputy, that is one to whom certain powers are deputed, 
and not as at present a vehicle of communication. His orders 
would have the same authority as those of the Chief Engineer, 
to whom alone he would be responsible for the exercise bf that 
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authority in such limits atf the latter might delegate. ^ lie 
would have no separate otBce or records, nor even separate 
numbers of office letters, and no official communication with 
the Chief Engineer. In practice, the latter would probably 
mahc over to him the charge of three or more divisions of su¬ 
perintendence, in which he would perform the functions oi ihu 
Chief Engineer, referring such points as the latter might direct 
him to do; it being understood however that the Chid Engi¬ 
neer’s decision is eupreme and final in every case, as he should 
also be wholly responsible. We should thus have the advantage 
of a Board in the means of getting collective opinions, without 
its concomitant drawbacks of divided counsels and abbciice of 
responsibility, and we should have to a certain extent the divi¬ 
sion of labor which exists in the present system without its ac¬ 
companying delays and expensive establishments for correspon¬ 
dence. 

We can fancy that objectors will be found to such a scheme. 
They will urge the liability of the higher autherity to be coi^- 
promised through the irresponsible * acts of his Junior, or that 
a man jealous oi power may keep the business too much to him¬ 
self, or that if tlie chief is indolent, the deputy may obtain the 
virtual direction of liis duties, or generally that a clashing and 
jarring ‘is sure to arise where the duties oi two officials in such 
constant contact are not clearly defined. We reply to the last 
assumption, that their re]S,tive positions are perfectly well defined. 
The deputy will have authority only through its being placed 
in him by ffie chief; the latter will have in his records immediate 
access to the acts of the former, and the power of immediate 
check and control over them.* Undoubtedly then he is respon¬ 
sible, as he deserves to be, for all that the former may do, and 
further, we may remark that the majority of official men have 
learnt by the time they reach such situations, to exercise for¬ 
bearance and g 9 od sense. Jt will be obviously lor the interest 
of the Chief Engineer to distribute the work fairly between 
himself and his deputy, and to take care that the views of the 
government of which he is the agent are carried out by the lat¬ 
ter. The good sense of the deputy will lead hiul to conduct the 
work agrecabW to his superior, while his honor will make him 
give efifeot tQ,&e intentions of the Chief Engineer in good fiiith. 
Undoil^dly Jfc happen that an indolent chief will sulfer 
an im|>i>pPGr slia^e of hi s* authority to slip out of his control, or an 
over-fj^ousi^e may fail to exercise a generous confidence iirthe 
acts 13^his junior (and it may be remarl^d that the latter is likely 
to bft die commonest failing of the two,) but such cases will be ex- 
ce^ional, general rules must be framed for the generality of men. 

We* have already observed that a main feature in our scheme is 
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the a^cparation of tlie accounts from *the dutids prwer of engineer¬ 
ing. This may bo done entirely as regards the Chief Engineer’s 
office; but with the Executive Engineer the relief can only be 
partial, though it still may be considerable. To explain this we 
•must briefly touch on the question of accounts, tliough the sub-* 
ject is such a large one that we cannot do more than briefly notice 
its main points, and we fear that by n6 treatment can we make 
the subject very interesting. 

W e have already stated that the Engineer, under the Military 
Board and its system, had the whole management and care of ac¬ 
counts of his expenditure; Iffi was debited with all monies receiv¬ 
ed on account ot a work, and eventually got rid of the liability; by 
drawing a bill on the Government for the cost, upon its comple¬ 
tion. It will readily be understood that any accounts involving 
large dealings with day laborers, and of materials which arc con¬ 
stantly undergoing a charge of value and form, must always be 
of a complicated and intricate character. Accounts of work will 
indeed be usually more intricate than mercantile ones, for while 
the goods of the merchant *rcmain invariable in form, a hogshead 
always a hogshead, a bale of cotton always a bale of cotton, the 
materials on the Engineer’s books are constantly going through a 
process of change. The mud worked up into a sun-dried brick gra¬ 
dually becomes transferred, after mixture with other materials, into 
the finished masonry wall. The tree purcjiased while growing in^hc 
forest is first enhanced in pri^’e by the cost of felling it, and further 
by the cost of ti ansferring it to the place where it is required. 
When sawn up into logs or planks, the fractional cost of the 
tree which represents the value of, each log or plant, is to be 
increased by a part of the sawyer’s wages, of the wear and tear 
of his tools, and further by a share of the cost of tlie shed built 
to protect it from the weather, and of the watchman’s pay who 
looks after it. A4ter this, it will probably be worked up for 
use with other materials, the prices of which have been deter¬ 
mined in an equally complicated way, the price of the whole 
combined into a manufactui:jed state being further increased by 
the cost of the labor to do so. So with lime, cements, paints 
and all othef materials. To keep exact accounts of them through 
ail these transitions, and to be able to sliew what they worth 
at every stage of the operation, involve account-k^ejnng of a 
very complicated and difficult cliaracter. Heavy cash accounts 
with contractors and day laborers, though simpler than stock 
^acccflints, require method and attention, and it will therefore be 
readily understood that with every Engineer his accounts come 
to be coRsideved a very important, often the most important, part 
of his duty. Now anything which takes him away from his pro¬ 
per duties as an Engineer, especially if it be something of a 
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mechanical kind which could be equally well performed Jby a 
less educated person, is to be deprecated, as causing a loss of in¬ 
tellectual power, but to a certain extent the system is unavoida¬ 
ble, So long as an Engineer has to execute works, so long he 
'must pay for them, and paying for them, he must account for his 
payments; there is no way ol evading tliis, but a good deal mayr 
be done to lighten the burden, and make it more endurable than 
it has been hitherto. Nor again is it possible to simplify the 
accounts; in the sense of making them shorter, or carrying them 
through fewer books and fornn. If they are to be accounts at 
all, they must always be complicated and voj|Lminous in details, 
though the general principles ma^ be; as they should'be, perfect-* 
ly simple. But several causes have heretofore rendered them 
complex and tedious beyond what was either necessary or de.dr- 
able. 

Firstly, the rules of the department required that the bill 
rendered on the complctuiii of a work should correspond minute¬ 
ly with the estimate submitted before its commencement, qo 
reasonable latitude being permitted Tor variations in the design 
while the work was coustnioting; or perhaps it* may be more 
correct to say that such deviations were permitted, but that they 
necessit|ited a tedious explanation in a tabular form which it was 
exceedingly difficult to frame. Thus Ihe preparation of a bill 
came often to be looked as a dreadful operation, to be avoid- 
ed as long as possible. Further, a most unfair rule was main¬ 
tained that a bill should not only be within tlic estimate for a 
work in its total sum, but tliat it should also be less than the 
estimate in every separate item. Thus if a work consisted of ten 
different parts, each forming an item in the estimate, although the 
Engineer might construct it altogether for considerably less than 
tlie estimate, and show a saving in nine out of the ten items, he 
would still be responsible if the tenth item of lAie bill was in ex¬ 
cess, and be liable to make good the excess out of his own pocket. 
But while this absurd rule prevailed, it was tacitly admitted by the 
authorities that the item of a bill might be adjusted, so that 
those which were under the mark mi^t be made to help those 
which were not. • Thus while the totm amount still represented* 
exactly the total cost of a work, it was usual, with the tacit con¬ 
sent of thq Auditors, to prepare the different items comprising it 
with Jllirence to what iit was thought they should cost, be- 
foreijHjP were commenced. This system was of course produc- 
tivqfwvxceeding delay, because after the actual accounts t>f 

fiad been closed, the artificial '^irocess called the making* 
bill had still to be gone throu^k 

■'**»Anpther prolific cause for trouble arose from the necessity for 
'Heeeping back the bill until the work was completed, though its 
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construction might extend over several years. This would have 
been •chiefly mischievous only in augmenting the mass of ac¬ 
counts in an office, and the money responsibility of an officer^ hud 
he always remained to finish the work himself and submit his bill, 
but of late years especially, the Exigencies of the service have l4d 
to frequent transfers of officers at short intervals, and it has 
not been uncommon to meet men-who have large outstanding 
debits against them for unclosed accounts in three or four difier- 
ent offices. It is true that the regulations of the department 
required’ an officer on quiting a division to prepare bills for the 
portions of works constructed by him up to date. But in many 
mases he was ordered away suddenly for emergent duty, and 
even if he were not, to prepare such bills supposes that the ac¬ 
counts were close'd up to date, which by the very nature of ac¬ 
counts was an impossibility.* 

But the principal reason for the delay and embarrassment 
which the accounts generally occasioned arose, we believe, from 
the majority of officers not knowing how to keep them. The 
management or rather mii^anageraent of accounts, like ^very 
other busiuessigundcr the old Indian system, was supposed'to 
require no special knowledge or training, and as men are slow to 
coiiiess themselves unable to do what the majority of those abo'ut 
them profess to find perfectly easy, it waa scarcely to be expect- 
cmI that any cry for reform should come from within. But 
Book-keeping, thou^ not a science of indefinite extent, or having, 
like Mathematics, difficulties which only certain minds can over¬ 
come, has yet its main principles which cannot be violated with 
impunity, and these few men are likely to find out by them¬ 
selves ; most of its operations admit df being done in one definite 
best way, and to know this way is to be saved a great deal of 
useless labor. The Military Board, which was only a Board of 
Audit, kept no books, and it laid down no system of books for 
the officers of the department; it had indeed established a 
set of forma for the different returns to be inade to itself, 
but it did not instruct the department how to keep books 
which should afford the means of exhibiting these returns in 
a simple and efficient manner, and any one attempting to keep 
accounts by the use of the Board’s forms, aud no othsrs, would 
infallibly have got into a hopeless mess. Each officer was‘there¬ 
fore left to himself to estabUsh his own system of book-keeping, 
and the result«was what might have been expected. hM>mc few 
went to principles and did well, some hit upon pfans which gave 
,them correct accounts exhibited, and all necessary details, but 

* The Public accounts always be in .uTears, to what extent is on open 

question, but those tvho look to*any system to l)re^uat the acciuuulation of some 
arrears, cannot understand the subject, 
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with uiHlGcessvrj^ complication of books, and requiring 

the constant attention of the ol^Acer liimsel^^ while otheirs, in 
wbom the bump of eiider was probably imperfectly to'clc j)ed, 
np\er succeeded in establishing any system at all. Xu the lat¬ 
ter case the preparation of the bill after a work was finished, 
was of course an almost hop^csa task, and if ever accomplished, 
involved amount of mental labor tha^ |)ropcily appli(*a, 
would have made the unhapipy oihger a Inushed accountant. 
Lastly 9 we mnst not otnit the aggrajvatmg circumstance that, 
from press of work, the 3oard greatly in arrears in auditing 
such accounts as ever cem^ before it 

This easplanation hns been necessary to understand how mat# 
lers stand at present The Commission knew well that in In¬ 
dia the man who spends the money mubt be the one to scc(‘Ount 
for it, that the Engineer must also be the rebpoasiblc accountant, 
liowc\er uneconomical the dibtribution of labor may apparently 
be; but assuming this to Be fined they suggested severid means 
of lightening his labor. The principal of these were;—Ist, a more 
rapid) audit, which tJiey proposed effecting hy having a separate 
audits ofiice fot' each province, and by perniittin(aa greater lali^ 
tude in the difference between the estimate aud bin, thus leu- 
dering the preparation qf the latter easier, 2 ad, that every cxe- 
cuti^e*oj6ficer should - be properly^ instructed in the principles of 
account-kaepiug; 3ijcd» that a responsible ^countaiit sliould be 
utlaclied to every office^'to relieve the Engineer from the main 
drudgery of the books apd give him more time for his engineer¬ 
ing duties. The first of these proposals ha-^ been earned out 
undexsi the present system ;^as regards the second, things remain 
much as they were then ;*^the third refoim has been bOi%ht to 
be effected in a diiGfsrent way. 

I^ord Dalhousie, in sending the report of the Commissioners 
home, supported) warmly all their propositions, but suggested 
whether it would not be possible,/as a more cconoAiical airange- 
n^t, to appoint an. Accountant to every two or three executive 
offices, instead of to each one. This proposition took off the 
Comiuissiaoers at a tangent, and their original scheme eventually 
resulted in the present sj stem of a central office of accounts 
for each province in the Presidency. The i)lan is merely an 
expansion of ‘the prindplo of Lord Dalhousie’s suggestion,* in its 
details thd system qf the Ganges Canal has been ^opted. The 
central office consists of a ^mpletc establislimant of accountants 
*lind book-keepers, who receive through the Executive Engmeer 
the original accaapts of each subordit^te disbursing A^ent serv-. 
ing under and work them up into the eventual bill, which 
the centri dy ffioe then draws against the Government. All the 
stock aKK^qpfts of the Executive Engineers aic also kept in tiic 
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central office^ wha has thus oni^* to dleal willk the aiiaierhsft 
quanlitiea of under ms charge; the ContxaciKn^’ a%> 

counts are also led^ered there, and llie Ea^W^s 
diture is audited numth bj mqnth. We ha’^ not i^e fp 
discuss here the respective merits and demerits M 
^Btem as compared with the did; there is a great liKto he said 
on both sides, do jusidoe to the subject, whi|H| a hag]^ 

important one dtnl on W|l|eh depnads in great measm^ the 
eiency of public wor^ management ihroughout the country^ 
would require an Article in W6 fuay remark however 

that by the new plan a nniformit||pr system must of necessity 
he establislfed, and the accounts are dealt with mid worked up 
by an efficient well trained office, so that the bungling and con¬ 
fusion which characterized the eirecutive offices of former days 
will be preVentafl. Undoubtedly too, a'inore rapid audit will 
be practicable than used to qbtnin. On the other hand it must 
be admitted that the old sChOol has some grounds for prophesving 
fi^ilure, or any rate that the system of centralisation will not 
produce all the advanh^ea whi^ its affinirers expect, though 
this may happen from *£eir expecting too much,' hot becahCe it 
is not an advance on iS^rmer practice. I^gdertne old plan, the 
Engineer virtually audited the accounts of Ihe disbursing Agents 
subordinate to him. This du^ is now performed by the Central 
office, the original' accounts being iirwarded to it through the 
Enginei^, and as a'tnere question of audit tjiie alteration is plain¬ 
ly objectionable, Binsip the central^offic^as not the same means of 
comparing the acootmts with the work done which the Engineer 
on the spot possesi^ed. Those who ^ticipate from the new sys- 
a set off against this, that it will give the En^neer entire 
'^itClief from accounts, will be disappointed, lilb system that can 
Ife devised will remove responsibility from him who has to spqpd 
the money; it may save him from the worry of stock accounts 
a^ bill making, but as long as he has heavy running accounts 
with contractors, so long must he keep a ledger, and to be pro¬ 
perly informed on tlic state ol bis division between the mtervals 
of ip^oeiviiig the diiferent statements of his aocoutlto from the 
p^fral office, he must keep at least a number of office memo- 
i ^ dg. j which will be little less troublesome ttum regidar books. 
Tho^ too, who look ior an immediate audit as the the new 

systeihjwill certainly be disappennted. Such a tHng*iB impossi¬ 
ble. Wth the large extent of most'* divisions including many 
outi^ltatlons where the disbursements must be iq the hands of 
subo^nates, often ill-trained and frequently ehttn^d, it is hope¬ 
less to expect that the returns should always be made with 
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mi mctiiW;*\^,ensaro their being so, m 
intend ejjfiablluutleiMwWOtdd be necesBary, eo(r^ng more ^an 
iBfSgaia^'^ouli ,b«^^rth. A delay or ii^e^ularity in the sub- 
miB^A of ^<|M300aAt8 froi^ pne sab*dtvision, thriows out the 
whole diyi^Hj and delays their audit; in such 
it is intended to l^eep to the letter of the rule^ 

tyeacHmg tha^remaina^ ot^ was is of e^se merely the shadow 
not, the subswnee pf e^^tlve audit We think also that the 
new eyttem is fidrly with not being carried out in its 

entirety^ and sO ^ing iw^^Bsarily com^icated* ^ At present 
all retrendmaonts in i£b oceountsof a suboroinate are made in the 
first instance a^inst the Executive Engineer, who recovers 
them from the former, so also all credits passed foif works in the 
division go throfi|^ the ]Bhinnew*s books, and his offio^is thus in 
point of fact ® ooPtral oflee Itself for the.collQCtion of the ac¬ 
counts of Ha subordinates, and we confesa we can perceive no 
insuperable objection to extending tlm prihciple of the now sys¬ 
tem ji9 i|s result, by dealii^ direo^y between tbe central 

office and the origin^ dwbursexs, andilimiting the Executive 
Engineer’s share to ^Imvencipg cash to them and checking their 
abstracts. 

Still) on tho whole, the j^esent system must be admitted to bo 
an, improvement^ on th^, dMt system or rathj^ want of system, 
though we oonceive it to be very far from the best that could be 
framed, and we think it is be regretted that an attempt was not 
first made to reform the latter on the phtn suggested by the 
Commissluus uf making each executive office iboroi^hly epei-* 
ent in itself, since from the necessiW we have explained of atiiU 
partially keeping up a double set of books, and the increased li|^* 
bility to multipmeity of reference which must ap^i^pe as the ac¬ 
counts go farther from the fountain head before tlmy are worked 
up, the present system must always be an expensive one. 

Another reform which remains to be introduced, is the Conso¬ 
lidation ‘of all the clerks in the public works offices into on&es- 
tablishment through which promotion should go aocor^^li^to 
merit. At present each executive officer entertains his own 
clerks. apd dismiss them at pleasure, a system full of defects. 
Of coursjlnere the tenure of a situation is so uncertain, a pro- 
portionallfl^her rate of pay must be given. AJiso, sinc^ there 

* We expediency of the late penal regulations exacted on^ftii^ltead. 

When thoygpd men ^ the department iUl into arrears Tilth Aeir accoontl it mil bo 
from circumstailoes to Tihich the rules dohiot apply, and sur^ Ahere are al¬ 

ready wiScicnt means of eoerctng the ulie and mefhcient vrithont malcnig geBeval 
rules tawonnd j|^ tmour prepre oi the whole depoitment. 
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is no certiuntj, nor ^ven any definite prdepect cf i^motic^t 
the vlerkSf they wOl ^on this Kroiind ajjio re^nird eoi]i|»ratii^ 
higher pajr on firfilii taking the ntaa'tioxus> as 190 ^ 

couie to undia for two hundred Eupees a iniBiiithi if he had ^ 
chance of becoming a liieutenant. But the part f3i 
pr^nt hand to mouth plan is tlnft all the ofiices m the oeuai , 
bi e bidding against each other, and there is thus a constfuit ten* 
dency to a rila of whges.wlihon,t an^ eorjEeSpondlog mcnQasei^ 
efificiency. This is the affeet ei free Irade in baboos, or of 
unliinit^ competition, but ump^ beultta^ GoTernmeut is c<pi* 
stantly bidding against itself throWbw own ofi^oere.* * 

We haue kuOwH* the h^md clen^ ah offioe on 40 Bupehi a 
month, entaoed away to be* head of the office of an amacent di^ 
vision where the auties’ were not a whit more dimcnltj, hut 
where the pay had lately been raised to KK) Eupees, wi^out 
the smallest reason, imd we could meit^on a dozen siniilar oases, 
wherp nothing has been gained in emcieney and no new men 
brought in, but where the wages of those hare been increased 
who were perfectly sailed with what ffiey were getting be¬ 
fore.* This has been going on until now the rate Of clerka pay 
is not only relatively f hut actually highe; than in England, and 
a half-educated baboo who is incapahVe of drifting the smallest 
letter, will often be met with in the repeipt of a bettegr salary 
than u well-educated gentleman in a similar capacity in London 
receives, to say nothing of the ordinaay income of a curate, • 

We would therefore classify all the clerks of the public works 
offices of each province into one list, having a few good prizes 
(which would to ^iefiy in the audit offices,) and with such in 
prospect for men to obtain with some degree cf certaix^, there 
would be no difficulty in getting able candidates. The esta¬ 
blishment might be divided into an upper and lower grade, con¬ 
sisting of accountants and writers respectively, and superior can¬ 
didates might be allowed to enter the u|^per class at onc^ though 
generally it would be supplied by deserving men from amtmg 
the writers. Since the number of writers mu|t oonstanuy 
fluctuate with the work to be done, it would be undesirable to 
fix too particularly the numbers of each grade ; alllliat would be 
required to effeefTour proposed reform would* be to i|x the wam- 
ber mper cent, on each scale of pay, which would*lenve the esta¬ 
blishment sufficiently elastic and would stop the ^regularities 
and anomalies that are now common* 

This proposed amalgamation of offices into due establishment 

• ^ 

* This |cmd of competition on a gireat deal bctvreeh difi^nt departments^ ae 

well as within the Public Works Department itself The late increase of salaries m 
the Coamusednat has attraefed social men from the foxmari much to its detn- 
meat. • 

• 2 T 2 
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mrivild be iGAiViee affioers wbe liftTe to mulertake aud- 

41^7 t|»e «oiDMarvo^laairb,4(|»f ttations. > At preaent an o^fioer 
m ^0km^tiao»tA Ifrtifri P^k Ids clerks the hast wa^ he can; 
at Ibrat, <a^enijit has no one, sind thus it 

hi^Mp be!lScii!a tie has^oiligaaised a proper esiabheh> 
ttkdiit, ha le^kireiiidj h^|wbaalir in arrears,#«rhich eiabam6s|pm 
m h^ «A haaontuihee to luold thetatua^oH. The emly ot^c- 
tflan 'We oaaithAMigltiia fMMAc made propiwl is that it the 

derka ware f<ll(ttieNl Into * ^wtcaent^ aii# their promotions were 
t|t emsaAtei’ dhntmi o^lice, they would be too indcpen- 

deixt of their inune^^ate chief.' Bnt sudn an objection would be 
guite proundlesa. ’The head of the office Wilt still <have#mple 
author»y, as the piotnotionB xsnat he de^ndent ohiefiy tm his 
reooalntendaticitllh ‘iFhe present Draconic re^metof dismissal at 
pleasure^ tends Mtharrap make men reckless Sum caineftd in their 
bcKaviotir* 

The exeottt&re ^offices being organiaed aaabo^O propos^, the 
centifd office* ai dlhd^ and acconnt weuidijhe separated entirely 
fnvpi the Chief Engtheer’s office. The fimtOBsential for an aif- 
dit depfudment is tli^ it should be to a great extent independent 
of the ^^bOLtaiUg department. The Auditor, who should he an 
officer of eo^rioice an the department, must correspond with 
&e local Ghovernment throu^ some Seoft^tary, whOrgi^ht be the 
Gluef Engineer in hie capacity Public Worke Secretary; and 
to’‘ttBSUna-hannomous Working with the executive ofi^s, it 
wmdd perhaps be desirable that the Auditor should be to a oer- 
tainoktent sufoorditiatO to him, butltlshould he distinctly under¬ 
stood thlKt the Auditor is hiidhelf responsible for the accounts 
dOpartmeM, in aH matters i^lating to whidi iffie Executiye En¬ 
gineers should be bound to take his orders. Some will object 
to this proposal on the score that tlie En^neer will be unable to 
act effectively under two supexiors, but we dOubt if such an ob* 
jeali<^ be a practical one. The Magistrate and Collector may 
be ettd to have ttvo Masters, the Judge in criminal and the Com-* 
inissiones ka^scal adhim, and he has to supply neturns to half a 
dozen effier«< departments besides. The canal officers in the 
Korth W<^ ake aubcetdinatc both to the Cmnodwicmer and the 
Director 0£ Offiah^, and also to a certain extend to the Judge, but 
wn^haye Sieker heard the lightest whisper against the practical 
effioiettcy-of the Can^ system. 

Tim |j|HSointment of Auditor should be filled atrfiratby aman 
of lueu^pf and ability, and the salary should be higher at drst 
that it is intended to be ultimately, as the work of ooustcuction 
will ifeqnh^ far higher powers than are necessary to keep the 
machine goihg when once it is set fairly in motion. It will not 
be enough to assue a set of fonus, but the men in charge of divi^ 
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»oiial offices must be4a«gKt 

way ^se tq -enable ffiiem to exhik^^siob ia^a/ljk^wieSdy r-** 
In fact tbe whole, t^paitoent l^i te^ho^tiiltw ueok-l 


stal^ inspecthm by the Auditor m ^ exeeutiiqip|oeB lit 

be-requireA to ^imiider 1% ayStlMu well uweretaod ahd 
efflHve, end for tii6 next tbrelM^r fottfi^ears 'ffieAftitoip 
diould be ihe hetdest werl^gdseu in ladtie ^ 

Although the re£(Mitt in aceounts ehneeibi-be introdueed foo 
it is quite essential ik»A it Ibould be Iptrodqoed 








teke was made ias <bi» ‘wsgr m the Punjab la 1867. A “ imW' 
system” (one of som;? lirif ''doeen that Imve been tried in as 
many years) wet opdered* to be commenced teitim 1st of May, 
on which day every executive officer in a general 

balance sheet, shewing Ms stock and all otl)^ llebiliBes brought 
up to date. Hm ooidjfNr Was issued about a ItUfAbetbre* the re¬ 
turn was required,'dM, beii^ addressed to ^ces wblob Where 
all months mid manyiHyeatst in arrears, and wnm'ein many cases 
it would have been impossible to take stodk or dose the ac¬ 
counts under weeks of unremitting labor, tiie result would have 
becn^plain. Not a tithe of the information neoesssry for openii^ 
a new set c^Aooks would have been received at the central office. 


what little method they Mweessed before, and the whole depurt- 
ment have been thrown Into confusion. The Mutiny happeoed 
in time to prevent the attempt. A simEarUffort was made in 
tlie North West Previnoes in 1854, to transfer every description 
of account in one Aiy from the divieddns to the central office, and 
the result was that up to May 1857, when aU the accounts were 
fortunately swept away, not a single audit had, we believe, 
taken {dace except for establishment pay bills. 

The proper way to effect a reform of this kind is to take 
eadi division separately, and to transfer the accotiuts to the books 
of the central offioe, division by division. .By (wnoustroting at¬ 
tention un one executive office at a time, visiting it, if necessary, 
frequently, to see that the msfepuctions given take effect, and 
gradually transferring the accounts to the new books as theyware 
brought up in the old, a few weeks will probably suffix for the 
transfer of even the heaviest divisional acoquut; the Auditor’s own 
office will alscf be gradually aaad methodicaliy o^amscd, and in 
four or five years the accounts of the department really ^hoed 
upon a satisfactory footing, are inestimable benefit to all concern¬ 
ed, This may seem a long time to wait for reform, and perhaps 
we have made jather a laige estimate, but it wiU be cheap at 
that rate; five years have already passed since the eriginalthange 
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made mMk |pM ^ settle evejrythmgj and yet almost every- 
retnalos to dS dfme< * 

lAmff in C3|^^JiShfl^ a ttworm system^ may be mwntained 
tlj^gbput' eentml authority will be necessary. 


official wm&ld have the prefiiucatiosu of the budgets and tffiHma- 
na^meot oTthe^ general iiziaucs^ buripeas isonnected witli the 
l*ublio WotHs. Be would be subordinate to the Secretary to the 
Gove^ahent of India, and the title of Peputy Secretary would 
best his ^ihuctions. For ^tlm next tew years, until the 

new system is Vrcll established, the situation wquldpbe an oner* 
ous Rxid important one, and with the cceistantly increaring finan¬ 
cial business oonneeted with public works, it Wpuld scarcely be¬ 
come Ie«i so heS^eitter. 


a| at present, at ^ bead of the department, but jreally an Fa¬ 
rcer, reUeved {ironi tbe most burdensome of his pre8ent.duties, 

3 ^du<0l;^ opmmunication with the Govenunent, and its medium 
correspondence with the Supreme Government. A Deputy 
Chief Engineer for the larger provincues, actually diluted by tbe 
Cl)mf to act for him with ms powen.^ Supermtcndents, men of 
some standing and experience over divisions which they can real¬ 
ly nnperifttenA Executive Engineers, with simpler duties and 
a nmre efficient because more org^ised office. Au Auditor or 
Superintendent of accounts, bubordmate generally tothe Chief En- 
^neer, hut responsible for tbe duties of his office. Lastly, a De¬ 
puty Sporetaiy with the Supreme Government fi»r the financial 
and accounts business of the department. We conceive also, lhat 
we have shewn these alterations to be desirable. 

We cannot quit the subject without a few remarks on the con- 
stitution of thd Engineer e8tabliriiment.| The developtqeiit of 
this, Hko inost other services in India, has been gp'adual. Origi¬ 
nally, or at least in the times of Warren Hastings and Lord Corn¬ 
wallis, the earliest of which we can get any authentic infor¬ 
mation, ihfi proceedings of the department partook of the lax cha- 
xhCter'wfaioh^distiiiguiBhed those of the Indian and indeed the 
EngU^ pvUk SAByioe generally. The usual mode of executing a 
wow in wae to commit it to an officer appointed 

temporaril^HBhe duty, who received no salary but made his 
profits frot^Hnifierence between the cost of the work and his 


♦Theiihi 
gicat tho rei 
to deoLwitk 




H^ncer sho>old still hare an Aasistant, as at present, for howler 
wade may be, tbeic lAuet alv^^s be a great cKal of buswess detail 
office. 
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estimate, and'we may be pretty sitre'that'the latter wasifet 
ed too low. At Calcutta the CbiefJto^gerof the Artocett^* 
ducted the eugmeeriug works, and 3wh proc^EKhiiga 

in his capacity of member of the Miul^^Bmird* on, When 

executive officers or superintendents efTbuildings W^'appojbeted 
on Ipted Bidaties^ it seems td^have 'teen boxnmon for llSem to havb 
a share in the contracte fo# th^^^n works.^ This Was a]ppa<^ 
rently % permissible traasactidb, we^dnd 'it prohibited in 
future by a Grenefal Order of the year 1766. As time passed* 
on department ,|pradn^ly beemne purged of hxw 
purities which ih tixe 1^ century infected every bfaMbh ofthe 
public service bdN:h at lldmb and abroad, and for the last fifty 
years its proceedings hate, beeifconducted in the high spirit of 
honor wjhieh iffiasriketerizes fihem at the present day. 

The executive officeis and assistants were%t first principally 
taken from the !Elngineer Corps, the greater part of which irom 
Its first establiriiment has always been employed in riril dtfties 
during peace time. The Engineer officers had howet^ iio<8pec1^ 
training, they came Out likX oth^ Cadets appointed direct ta M 
service, and made choice of their branch of it after arriving in the 
country. When Ihe Military College of Addiscombewaseetablislih 
ed, and the Engineers became a special corps, its ranks being 
henceforth recruited there, appointments to Addiacomhewere made 
by nomination, aUd only a very low minimum staisdard of quali¬ 
fication was required tor admission, but the appointments fitom 
the College to the difierent/uervices were entirely by competition. 
From one^twentietii to one-fourth or one-j^fth of the OadsrtB of 
each term gained appointments in ^he Engineers; the competi¬ 
tion has always been exceedingly 8e\ere, while the stAndara of 
education has been constantly rising, till now with the excep¬ 
tion of the Polytechnic* at Paris, the acquirements of the suc¬ 
cessful candidates are probably higher than at any other Mili¬ 
tary School in Europe, and, oonsidenng the youth of Ihe Cadets, 
are certainly very remarkable. The successful candidates go to 
Chatham where th^ pass through a very excellent eourse of 
practical Military Engineering, and also a course of Civil En¬ 
gineering which, though useful, is capable of being greatly im** 

* to the Folytcchnic u> open to a reiy 6overe competition among all 

the youth of Frinee , the Cadets who entci it are therefore all well educated, and 
their generAl qualifieations much more equal than at A^discombe, ^here a oonni- 
dorable number uvver make au effort to compete ff>r the Engineers The /Mwly 
modelled semoi oi scieutihe department at Addiscombe will probably not come far 
short of the PoI\ technic The <«ystem at Woolwich resembles that at Addiscombc, 
but the advantages of entenng tjio Boyal Artillery or Engineers are so closely ba¬ 
lanced that many of tlie Cadets choose the foimer The proportion of appomtments 
given to the Fngineci Corps is usually adso larger t^n at Addisc ombo, which 
tends to diminish competition, an^ probably f-om these causes, the standard of 
education at Woohvich has been for some years much lowei than at Addiscombc. 
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pt9red. On Irriviog in tile young ofHoers enter tl},e de*' 

peittinent aa AesbtttteuilpnaAionfllly first passing a few ixfbntbs 
with die Sappers IqH 

The CorM of Engme€in?%s i^ready remarked> has always been 
nuoMrkidljf*'^^ for tts duties, and the want has been 

supplied from the Line* > Many of the liine officers attached to the 
deptur^ent J^ave entered it^ypung, wid obtaining a fair practical 
proficiency m their duties m subordiuate posts, have risen gra¬ 
dually to more impoa-tant ones as they became qualified; but 
more dlUffhsh they have beeh placed atosme in charge of divisions 
without Hiving any previous knowledge, theomtical or practical, 
of their duties. . ' 

This anomalous way of providing for the department is of 
course a rdlic of old times when there were no pub^c works wor¬ 
thy of the name, and when the practice of Civil Enginessfing was 
supposed not to require any special training. The Court of Di¬ 
rectors certainly recorded their opinion on several occasions, that 
ihiS anomalous system should be regarded as a temporary expe- 
ffiont to be altered as soon as it could be. and in,this mew the 
Corps of Engieteers from time to time received small aug- 
m^ientations, to render it large enough to manage the whole Pub¬ 
lic Works Department. The Court however seems always to have 
nourished an idea that public works were a temporary evil, that 
a time would come when there would be no more required and 
tiih<(departinent reduced, Vhen all but Engineer officers might be 
sot fi^e for regimental duty. Thus in 1839, the Court sanction¬ 
ed andnereaso in't^e Engineer Corps from 67 to 87 officers, 
under the hope^ that, although they would still bo 11 short in 
number for filling all the appointments of the depmixnent, " yet 
‘as some of these are temporary in their nature, on their 
‘cessation, and a careful attention to the employment of the 
‘ Engineers, the Government will be relieved in a short period 
‘ from the necessity of confiding Inch duties to officers who have 
‘ not been specially educated for this branch of the servicer” 
Even Lord D^housic appears to have been infected with 
this idea that public works would soon have a definite end, for 
in 1852, in his minute on the subject, when alluding to tiie un- 
satisfact^ state of the department from the paucity of Engineers, 
he observes that the completion of the Ganges Canal wiU^soon 
set seferal and .thus partly meet the deficiency, as if all im- 
provement#entjred and'ended in this one work. 

In if^^however of a conservative policy, public works slow¬ 
ly adfe^ed, and the number of persons engaged upon them in- 
In 1840 the Engineers formed about two-thirds of the 

# 

' Lettoi of Couit uf Duoctoi'', dated 20th Mftixh, ib39 
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whole department, in 1850 they w^e a Uttlf ksAhan oae*h|il^ 
and ih 1856 they M^ere less than one-thjbrd^ there being 
one Engineers out of two hundred and Jfer|y men^l<^^ap^ 
pointmenta> Of 4he remainder the-majoiity wete cmc6i!B.m me 
line (with a few from, the Artillery) awi tho rest were 
The Civil element was first introduced* by Sir Proby Cautley on 
the Ganges Canal, from the imposbibility of getting a 

sufficient number of military.lnen (or proper supoi^ltitendence of 
his enormous works. The majority of the persons thus in¬ 
troduced 'were young geojl^emen educated in thet oous^, qt 
who had come out in hopes of obtaining cadetships ai^tod fietU- 
ed to do «* Several have thus served an excellent apprentice¬ 
ship on the Ganges Canal and on tlio Punjaub roads and canals, 
where Colonel Cautley’s plan of organisation was soon adopted, 
and latterly many of the men bo appointed have first receiv^ a 
very fair education at the Poorkee College. It must be added 
that these gentlemen were placed cfn a \ory unsatisfiactory and 
uncomfortable footing; their pay was very small, and an increaHe 
cduld he got only alter painful i^>plication to the home Uovom- 
ment; .their prospects ot promotion and pension w«fe vague and 
uncertain; they were apparently held to partake of the* ** inter¬ 
loping” element^ eud altogether their position waa much inferior 
to what their general attainments 'ind ber\4ces merited. 

Later still a fresh element was introduced into the service, 
when the* home Grovernment with a^desiro to press on pulffic 
works, (about the time when the renewal of the charter was un¬ 
der discussion) appointed a number of Ci\il Engineers direct from 
England, who entered at once on tho footing of executivea iiiome 
valuable men found their way to India in this manner, but as 
these appointments were apparently left to the choice of indivi¬ 
dual directors, and no sort of qualifications seems to have been 
required, it would be strange indeed if all those so appointed 
had been of equal ineiit. 

In 1856 however the question of Public Works was taken up 
in a truly enlightened spirit both by the home and Indian Go¬ 
vernments, and under the admiiable superintendence ofC’olonel 
Baker,* the late Secretary, the machinery for developing their 
views was remodelled on a thoroughly liberal basis. The incon¬ 
sistency of considering Ihe uncovenanted and line Officers as mere 
temporary occupiers of their situations, was.abandoned, the cer-» 
tainty that thff service would continue to increa|e instead of de¬ 
creasing was first publicly admitted, and j)rovibion for its ex¬ 
pansion made by an amalgamation of the ofiScors of tbc depart¬ 
ment into one general list, with equal salaries, privileges and 
prospects. The class of litechtivc Engineers was divided into 
four grades, with gradually rising rates of pay, promotion tlfrougU 

JOHE, 1859. 2 U 
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which ufas to lA HMde solely by merit, thereby givin" a great iii- 
eentin to zeal which was wanted before; and admission to the 
service was thrown open without restrictiou to both Civil and Mi-* 
litary men of aU' grades, proof respectability only being requir¬ 
ed in the case m the former^ and a professional test from both. 
The depsirtment therefore now contains four classes of men ; 
the ofBcers of the Engineer Corps, officers of the line. Civil offi¬ 
cers appointed in India, and Engineers who have been sent out 
direct; the last class will not be renewed. 

We OOl&ceive these arrangements to be cxcoMcnt as fir as they 
go. To insist that Engineer appointments should be confined to 
mose who had entered the corps at 19 or 20, and that every man, 
whatever tastes and talents he might,afterwards develop for the 
profession, should be debarred iroiu entering it because he once 
missed the opportunity, would be the worst kind of pedantry. 
The present scheme provides for the admission of all who hav<‘ 
a reid taste.for the profession, whije at the same time it prohi¬ 
bits the reckless abuse of patronage by which line officers used 
to get appointments, and really good men can now earn as a 
light what before was matter of favor. Equally glad ar& we to 
find the merits and claims of the Civil officers recoguiacd. The 
new scheme is then a thoroughly liberal one, but we still doubt 
if it will meet the requirements of the time. 

We have alluded .to the exaininatioii to be passed before en¬ 
trance. This, though vbry cou'^iderably easier than what the 
Engineer corps has to pass, and certainly not more than should 
be required from candidate^, is still a tolerably stHf one; and 
what we doubt is that enough men will bo found able to pass il. 
And first with regard to tlie army. The candidates from this 
source will be cither from Addibcombe, or direct Cadets. If the 
former, tiicy will have already been uiibuccessful competitors for 
the Engineers or Artillery (we exclude the supposition of Artillery 
officerb entering the department, as only a very small number 
can possibly be spared to do so) and are therefore not likely to 
biicceed'in acquiring much purely scientific knowledge after- 
wardb, wlien they are removed from the emulation and discipline 
of a college, and are surrounded by the distractions of military 
life. Of the direct Cadets, the mmority leave school comparative¬ 
ly youfigu %;erTainly few aufficieutty advanced in Mathematics and 
Mcch^jHi* to continue the study of them with success. Lastly, 
ill bot^PBses, apof her important source of elimination arises from 
the numerous other fields for distinction open to officers; «ivil 
and political einplpy, to say nothing of actual military staff ap¬ 
pointments, will generally offer greater attractions to promising 
young men than the public works line. While then, we should 
strongly deprecate any lowering of the test for admission, as tend- 
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in*g to injuve the character of the toervice, we belieio that the nuin* 
her of admissioiib from military sources will never be very nu¬ 
merous. The last two years have certainly been exceptional, from 
the prebsure of military duty, but since the test came into ope- 
1 ation we understand that no olficur has succeeded iu passing i1^ 
With regard to the civil element the case is somewliat dif¬ 
ferent. Undoubtedly there is no Jjettcr opening in Indi^ for a 
young man not “in the seinice” than the department we are 
*tieating of; it is far better than the uncovenanted civil service 
or the customs, the pay at starting is suiheient for comfortable 
hupport, the profession is of an Ciigagin^, not to say fascinating 
kind, and pj^'omotion waits on merit. This branch of the service 
wilj therelbre attract in future^most of the young gentlemen in 
India who are seeking fOi a livelihood But tlub class will al¬ 
ways be very small, and thos<‘ who compose it are not likely, 
fiom the very fact of being in India, to have had the beat atl- 
vautages in education, therefore the. number of admissions to the. 
department from this source can never he large, * Hitherto it 
Ikis been customary to appoint all who have bucceeded iu passing 
the minimum standard ; in this way there have been about three 
or four admissioiib a year, usually from Koorkee, and these 
form such an admirable prosibion for the sons of officers who 
cannot not get commissions, that we hope they will, always 
continue to dp made in the same liberal way, Cbpecially as men 
on the spot may be held* to have a kind of prior claim to dis- 
jiosable patronage. At the same time we may observe that with 
the mcaus of selection available in Unglaud, thib would not be 
the best way of filling up the whole department. 

If on no other ground then, simply from the absence of other 
means, an extension ol the Ungincer Corpb comes to be the best 
available vehicle for supplying the wants of the service. But 
this is the lowest ground to take. Theoretically indeed the 
whole department bliould obviously be supplied from that Corps 
alone. If it be admitted that the service of engineering requires 
a high standard of proficiency and ac(iuircment8, and when men 
who possess tliat can be got by severe competition to any extent 
required, it do.e8 seem at first view most short-sighted policy not 
to avail ourselves of it, but to apply it to the extept of about 
one-^hird of our wants, and to supply the rest comparatively at 
random. Yet this is just what has beep done hitherto. With 
obvious meaups of recruiting the Engineer department in a most 
effipieut way, they have been only partially adcq)ted, and a con¬ 
fessedly secondary makeshift channel used instead. At the pre¬ 
sent time, the Engineers’*corps forms IcbS than a third of the de- 
parftnent, and, this when .strained to the utmost; tlie Military 

wants of the service having been sacrifice^ to the Civil, a^idwthe 
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Corps of Sappers and Miners reduced to incfBciency from the 
want of officers. 

But on the other hand we should be sorry to see this reason¬ 
ing have its fall force, and the department ever made a close 
service. There should always be room for the admission of any 
line officer who exhibits a taste and talent for the profession’ 
Such men entering it at mature age from sheer love of the work, 
as some have done, will always be valuable additions, and any 
system which made their admission impossible, would be bad. 
Also the mixttire of the Civil and Military elements is likely to 
produce a wholesome spirit of emulation with the department. 
All close boroughs are bad, and any body of mea, no matter 
how carefully they are selected in the first instance, is liable 
to become* rusty if left too much to itself. Every one has ob¬ 
served the healthy stimulus which the Civil Service derived, by 
€lie introduction of Military men into the Punjaub Commission. 
Therefore we conceive a perfectly open service to be the best 
one for the Public Works Departiuent. But as already explain¬ 
ed, the majority of the men re<jujrcd can never be got in In¬ 
dia in this way ; Ih** field of supply is too small, nor would it be 
desirable to entertain more than enough of those who can just 
pass in to keep Uj) the miscellaneous character we have recom- 
mendoJ; the majority should cvidcntlv be got from the best 
market, especially as they all cost the ^same. At present, it must 
be remembered, there ‘is a large number of men who entered 
under the old lax regime, ithout any claims or qualifications. 
This door is now 'closed, and as these men pass away, there will 
be none to sujiply their places. The number of those of a sinii- 
Inr class who will be abl^ to get admission under the Uew test 
will be, as already explained, but limited. The only plan there¬ 
fore is to get a supply from home. 

Addiscombe oflers the means of supplying the want. The 
number of Engineers which that College could turn out an¬ 
nually, used certainly to be limited, and bore a tolerably, fixed 
ratio to the number of Cadets trained at it; if that ratio were 
exceeded the standard would have to be lowered. But under 
the new arrangement by wliich the Cadets have to compete for 
admission, the standard of actiiiircmcnts will be generally much 
higher than 'at present, and the number who will qu^ify for 
Euffineeref will be ^ greater in proportion; it will be practically 
unlimited, with reference to the number of vaeaiicies to be fiUed 
in India. Or,‘in place of choosing fiom Addiscombe, a class of 
young Civil* Engineers may be elected. The home authorities 
have apparently determined upon tke latter i)lan. A late ad- 
xertisement in The Timei, announces that on the 10th Ma/ last, 
a 'toinpc^ti?e examination w ould be held for twenty-four ap- 
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pointmenta to the Indiaik Engineer»Service, This is the first 
gernf of a new Corps of •Civil Engineers, which appears to be 
called into existence cliiefly from the restless desire of nove^ 
in education so actively exhibited in England at present, yve 
believe the step to be an entire Imistake, and we i)rocGed to give 
our r^ons. 

• The rules relating to these appointments prescribe that the 
Candidates must be unti^r 22 years of age, and have served at 
least tlirce years under some Civil Engineer; the examination 
comprises Algebra and Geometry in the Mathematics, Mecha> 
nice, Surveying, Plan and Architectural drawing, preparation of 
estimates acid specifications, the drawing up of pi'ojects for en¬ 
gineering works, and lastly English and Anglo-Indian History 
and Geography, for which four subjects together fewer marks 
are given tlian for any other subject alone. The total number 
of marks in all is 1000, and 000 marks must be gained to 
qualify. The first 24 of those who gain more than 600 will be 
up])ointed in order of lueril, and will be allowed choice of Pre- 
sfdcncy, provided that not jnore than 12 proceed to Bengal, and 
not nvpre than six to Madras fid Bombay respectively. They 
are required to sail within six weeks of being Appointed; they’ 
arc provided with free jiassages and receive pay from tlic date 
of sailing at the rate of 170 rupees a month. On arriving in 
India they will be sent to one of the Colleges of Civil Engineer¬ 
ing, to acquire a knowledge of the language, and to receive fur¬ 
ther instruction in their profession. On being reported qualified 
by the Principal of the College, they will join the department. 

We may observe in the first place that the test for qualifica¬ 
tion is considerably lower than thht leciuired from Candidates 
for the Military Corps of Engineers; this is doubtless necessary, 
for only those educated in a first rate School would be able to 
undergo it; still the fact remains that the men coming out in this 
way to be admitted to the department on exactly the same p^ 
and privileges as the Military Engineers, have got their appoint¬ 
ments on easier terms. Secondly, we think the test may be ob¬ 
jected to as being of too purely a professional character. The 
marks for drawing and surveying, to a great extent mechanical 
accomplishments, form a large proportion of fhe total; a person, 
may* ^erefore stand very high whose general education is of a 
very limited nature, or indeed who has had no education, in the 
proper sense. • At Addiscombe not only are the Mathematical 
tests much severer, but languages are fairly represented, and 
the Natural Sciences have a place.* 

Again, the rules provide that Candidates must have serv- 

At Addiscombe, however, the Education ib of too special a chiiracter. 
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etl three years in a CitU. Engineer’s office. Kow no Civil 
En^eor is likely to recommend his be'st pupils to leave him; 
be looks to them to become his assistents, and the young 
man so situated who gives promise of future excellence in his 
profession, is generally provided for by his master as soon as bis 
articles have expired. We shall therefore only get the ^second 
best men whom the«Engineers do not care to retain at homo. 
The age of the Candidates is another^pbjection. At twenty-two 
a man has generally a pretty good notion of his own merits, he 
has had time to compare himself with his fellows, and to esti¬ 
mate his ohanco of success in life, and a man who feels within 
him the capacity for a career at home, is not likely to -be tempted 
to India by 170 Rupees a month and a free passage. We have 
proof for this in the Civil Service, the competitive examinations 
for which have failed as i^et to attract a single distiugui bed 
scholar from Oxford or Cambridge; though the prize is so much 
higher, the lieads of the 'list have been usually men who have 
either failed to get honors at all, or have taken the questionable 
ones of Senior or Junior Opthne. ^ 

In fabt, to obti'in first rate men for any branch of the Indian 
service, which oilers none of the grand prizes to be gained by 
successful services at Iw'me, it is essential to choose them young, 
before, they have fo!ind out what tl»ey are fit for themselves. 
Only lads rare to enter the na'vy; at sixteen an appointment to 
India is often tliought <a fine thing; but at twenty-two a clever 
man will probably regret in his exile that he did not stay to take 
his chance in the battle of life at home. 

Another cause to deter many men from competing for these 
appointments will be the Ibar of failure, and its concomitant loss 
of reputation. At Addiscombe there is nothing of this, since those 
who fail to get the Engineers are provided for in other branches 
of the service, but here there is no alternative ofiered between 
success and disgrace. 

The proper 'way of securing the best talent for the Civ)l Ser¬ 
vice would be to hold a competitive examination for admission 
to a College like Ilaileybnry, among lads of from Id to 17, and 
to give appointments to all of these who gain admission who 
may succeed in' passing a severe minimum test after a couple of 
years * or so "spent there, and lest the risk of failure to paes this 
second examination might deter some candidates from coming 
up to compete, the unsuccessful collegians might receive com¬ 
missions in the line. Similarly if the appointment of young 
Civil Engineers is to become a regular thing, in preference to 
excluding Addiscombe, a far preferable plan to the present, 
would be to select them by a ge,ieral educational teat, when 
boysj, and either to apprentice them for a term of years among 
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different Civil Engineers, or to organise an establishment for 
their'instruction together. By sucli a system, and by stioh a 
system only, will a really efficient body of Civil Engineers be 
over abtalued for India, and even then they vriU be inferior aS 
a class to the Military Engineer,*fbr the siniplAreason that the 
prospects and advantages are 'greater in the one case than the 
other. The pay of the two classes is certainly the same, but 
the commission which the one holds is in itself a prize of no 
mean kind, and will always make the military service the most 
valued of the two.. Independently of the military mnA which 
is a tangible reality, there is also the chance of military disiine- 
tion and hdnors, distant and uncertain, it is true, and seldom 
realised, but it fs just ih^se distaut prizes which human nature 
nature finds so attractive. Xot one barrister in two thousand 
becomes Lord Xjhancellor, not onk in a hundred becomes a Judge, 
but strike off the Bench, and how many men would enter the 
bar ? In our argument wo have said nothing of' the value to a 
Government of the esprit de corps in a body of its servants, of the 
value of that honorable pride engendered in service which has 
never been wanting to the state either in war or peace, and which 
shares with its sister service, the Indian Artillery, a reputation 
unsurpassed by any Military Ser%ice in the world; these feelings 
and associations are not to be acquired or purchased, they are a 
noble heritage to be transmitted unsullied and iindiminibhcd from 
one generation to unothcr, and they ghre the posscssois an 
timable advantage over any otlier body of men, their equals in 
other respects, but wanting this bond of union, and these enno¬ 
bling associations. Setting these considerations aside, however, 
and arguing on mere utilitariau grounds, wo maintain that unless 
the value of military rank is made up by a rate of pay not far 
short of that enjoyed by the Civil Service, the cIjiss of men that 
will be forthcoming under the new system will be assuredly 
inferior as a class to the Military Engineer, for the simple reason 
that the service will be a le'-s attractive one. 

It may be objected to our reasoning that there are distinct 
duties to be performed in India, which call for the separation of 
the Civil and Military elements. Further in connection with 
this view there is an opinion fre<iLuently propounded, though in a 
vagufe and shadowy way, that Military Engineers ^e by the na¬ 
ture of their employment disqualified froiri the management of 
Civil works, afid as a good deal has been said about this lately, 
particularly in the late report on Indian Railways, and as the 
speakers have been hitherto unanswered, it. will be as well to 
escamine the question. Now, setting aside altogether the class of 
men to whom <5very educated gentleman is a standing reproach 
to themselves, we believe that this mistaken impression •arises 
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partly from the irregular and often unsatisfactory manner in 
which even the better class of Civil Engineers arc brought Up to 
their |)rofe88ion. From the want of a good scientific foundation 
on which to rest'thqir practical knowledge, the acquisition of the 
latter often be||»m^3 a matlser of painful labor, and each fact 
acquired is re^gsu^ed as an isolated acquisition leading to nothing 
else, from the incapability of such a mind for generalization. What 
» so difficult for themselves they conclude to be equally difficult 
for others; they confteivc that because they have with difliculty 
mastered a special branch of a specicl subject, it must be impos¬ 
sible for others to do more. “ We,” these gentlemen argue, 
“ know nothing about building forts* how then can those who do 
build forts, know how to do any thing elset” To say no¬ 
thing of the transparent fallacy in the reasoning, a reply is sug¬ 
gested by the foregoing remarks; 

Another reason for this mistaken view lies in the ambiguous 
meaning given to the expression Military Workb.” If by this 
term are meant the buildings prepared for the use of Militart/ 
wm, or the roads ||and bridges which connect Military Stutiom^ 
we should be glaa to know in what rc q^ects the constructive 
principles of sucli works differ from tho'^c of ordinary Civil En¬ 
gineering. We imagine that the priuciplcb involved in the con¬ 
struction of a roof are pretty much the same, whether it*be intend¬ 
ed to cover a l)arrack, or a warehouse, and that the merits of a 
road are not aflccted the (luc&tion whether it is undertaken 
for political or commercial conshlerations. *And if to be engaged 
on Military works*, taken in this sense, debars a man from the 
right of being considered a -Civil Engineer, then most of the 
eminent Engineers of the day are in' this predicament, from hav¬ 
ing been employed by the Government for such works at some 
Iieriod or other of their careers. And yet, from sheer hazine-ss 
of mind, some such ideas are often entertained. Colonel A. de¬ 
signs and sets uj> the elaborate machinery fc>r boring guns in 
Woolwich arsenal, and Mr. B. that for turning blocks in Cha¬ 
tham dockyard, yet forsooth tlie one is a mere Military Engineer, 
other a distinguished Cii 11 Engineer, 

If, on the otlier hand, it be urged that the Military Engineers 
are actually engaged in Military duties which take them away 
from <e!ngineeTing pursuits proper, the refutation is made*by a 
simply reftrence to^ facts. At the present time, out of 120 offi¬ 
cers composing the Corps of Bengal Engineers, S^en are actual¬ 
ly engaged in Military duty. In fact the corps is, and has been 
duiing the last forty years, entirely engaged (with a very small 
number of exceptions as in the present instance^ in Civil Engi¬ 
neering duties during peace time ; to draw a <hstinction there¬ 
fore between ilie profcbiaional duties of the Civil and Military 
Engineers employed in Ibis country, is meic baluerda&h. 
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It may perhaps be objected that the present state of things is 
exceptiunal, that the etticiency of tlic Military senricc has been 
faacriticed to the exigencies of the state, and that we are describ¬ 
ing what is, instead of what ought,to be. Unq^uestiouably the pre¬ 
sent system has been carried too far, and the neglected state of 
•the Sapper Corps calls Jbudly for^ reform, but it is altogether a 
fallacy to sui>pobC that there is any military duty in peace time 
culling for the presence of a large body of Engineers. The fact 
is that Military Engineering proper, as distinguished from Civil 
Engineering, that is, the mere technical details of it which arc 
not met wifh in ordinary constructions, arc all to bo learnt in two 
or three years of mdustrioda stydy. It is in short in its present 
stale a Jinite art, the end*of which is soon reached, and a clever 
man will know as much of it in five years as in fifty, during 
peace time. This indeed may be said of every branch of the 
military service. There is nothing in the tvchn^val delails of it 
that may not be acc^uired by any man of ordinary intelligence in 
five or six years ; alter that, he spends the rest of his time, like 
a fariier or a cobbler, in doing the same thing in the same way 
over and over again, year after year. 

Ileal experience in the military profession can only be gained 
in war ; one month’s ciunpaigiiing is Worth a dt)zen yeaxo of 
parades, and he is the rcid. veteran who has seen most of bat¬ 
tles, not he who has the greyest hair. This is. peculiarly.the 
case with Military Engineering iu w^^ioh all nicu mu&t start as 
tyros. Still, Military Engineer'., luiust bo- kept up in peace 
to be in rcadiuesb for war, and must be prepared in the best way 
that peace time admits of; and for tins, purpobc, alter tlie ele¬ 
mentary principles of the science are acipiired, there is uothiiig 
better than Civil Engineering, biiice it involve^, a coubtaut prac¬ 
tice in getting over much the same kind of diiUculties as occur 
ill war. So likewise the Civil Engineer will find iu war the 
fine-st exercise for all his skill and talent, and an occaaioual cam¬ 
paign will amazingly sharpen his powers of resource. 

Theu, it may be said, would not the most efficient Cbtablibh- 
ment consist rather of a body of Civil Engineers, sufficiently dis- 
cijilined to act together, and trained in the elements pf Military 
bcieace, llian of a special military body orgamzod*aud employed 
only as such ? I’recisely so; aud such a body, military m war, 
civil in peace,'*far too small indeed for the duties rei|uircd of it, 
but 4 admitting from ita organization of indefini^ extension, and 
jiaid partly in money, but partly by rank and by the honor of 
sharing in the reputatioTi ol’ the service to'whicii they belong, 
such a body-is, to be found in the existing corps of Her Majes¬ 
ty's Indian Engineers. 

Jim, 1> 'I. 
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Akt. VI.—1. Report oj Her Majestp*s Civil Service Commis^ 
siomrs, 

2. — General Orders of JI, lit iL the Commander-in • Chief' of 
the British Army* 

3. — Regulations for conduct 'of Examinations for Appointments 
in the Indian Civil Service. 

4. — Middle Class Examinations. 

5. —General Orders of the Governor Genial in Council with 

regard to the Examination of all Junior Members 'of the Civil 
Service. . , 

Q,'—Papers on the subject of the Instruction of Native EmployCs 
in the Civil Department. 

• 

Examination is the orefer of the day; it is the particular 
feature^ perhaps snare, of the last half of the nineteenth century. 
In its two developn4ent*(, either as ednapetition based on a maxi¬ 
mum, or qualifications based on a minimum, it has gradually 
iuserted itself into every department of the §tate, civil or imli- 
tary, home or colonial. We expect before long that the principle 
will invUde even domestic prixacy, and that servants generally, 
])artncTs probably, and wives possibly, will be selected with re¬ 
ference to tests, evidenced by certificates, and that all mankind 
in the great arena in thte world will be docketed as good, indif¬ 
ferent, or bad: a great many false outward shows wul no doubt 
be unmasked, but on the other hand much modest, but unpracti¬ 
cal, merit will thus be trampled on. 

We are of that party who never oppose the idea of the age, so 
long ab it not opposed to morality or religion. The real revo¬ 
lutionist is your obstinate conbcrvative, who, by opposing inevi¬ 
table progress, brings on a catastrophe:—by floating on the ad¬ 
vance wave of reform and progress, but with the rudder fiimiii 
hand, much may be done to prevent a popular idea being exag- 
‘ gerated into a burlesque, or snivelled up into a dry form. Wo 
cannot lajjr this iponster, which is the result of the educational 
fervour ot ^he last fifty years; let us try to control it. We may 
find a good servant, where there would certainly have been at 
bad master.” 

Is competition then a snare ? Is the trouble taken by Govern¬ 
ment to secure qualified employes thrown away ? Have the fool, 
the inert, the nephew of my uncle, the brother of my wife, the 
good sort of young man to whose relations I am indebted, the 
Idlow who plays the flute, the younger son who' has outrun the 
constable, a monoiioly of the good things of office ’ These aic the 
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questions before us: if you deny the right alluded to in the lat¬ 
ter ^question, you must affirm itiorej or less, the principle laid 
down in the former, for there are but three roads—Seniority, pa- 
'tronage, merit. Now seniority implies a beginning from one of 
the two other souices, it c^.only deal wim iuen in office, and 
no Giovemment could be carried dn on its principles only. Patro- 
,nage soon degenerates into nepotism; it has almost become sy¬ 
nonymous for it. Merit can only be ascertained by some sort of 
test, that of examination for aspirants, and of practical official 
life for employes. 

There isinothing new under the sun, and the opponents of the 
new principle, fauing in argument, have been glad to attack it 
by making it appear ludicrous; and a volume upon the Chinese, 
2 )ublished by Mr. Meadows in 1856, in which one finds scores 
of things discussed which have no connection with China, gave 
them the opportunity. It appears that in China there is a regu¬ 
lar system of ^^minations for public posts, which are in conse¬ 
quence monopolized by a certain literary caste, and moreover tho 
|est3 are not practical, but dogmatical. Commissioner Yeh boast¬ 
ed that he knew Taoli,” lind that that was enough. Now this is 
the exaggerated phase of the system, and is useful only as teach¬ 
ing us what to avoid. 

At any rate the idea was not borrowed from the Chinese ; 
if ever there was a popular movement, it is this. In dvery so¬ 
ciety, in every variety of human afiaiL's, there are always two 
parties—those who* are in, and those who are out; only a‘ cer¬ 
tain portion of mankind can enjoy the good things of the world, 
and to those who are in possession it appears the simplest^hing 
that this should bo the case. Bp,! to those that are out of pos¬ 
session, it is always a mystery, a grievance, and a secret tliorn, 
and periodically causes a great up-heaving of discontented spi¬ 
rits. In former days the “ out” party were content to do their 
best to get themselves in,” but the spread of education lias 
produced another cry, and at a meeting held in. London in 1857, 
under the patronage of the Prince Consort and the President of 
the* Educational Board, it was openly asserted that it was a 
right of the people to have all posts under Government thrown 
open to public competition, and the abuse ParliamcDtary in- 
fiueuce once and for ever abandoned. The beneficial effect, 
which such a measure would have on the spreM of education, 
was mentioned as an incidental advantage, but the posts under 
Government were claimed as the inheritance of England’s sons, 
without favour or prejudice, and it was pointed out that Go¬ 
vernment would be better served by the introduction of better 
Uien. 

Many things have comHined to strengthen the general feeling: 

2 V 2 
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Ilie disa&tera in the Crimea exposed beyond power of defence the 
vinaatisfactory mode in which appointments in every Depart¬ 
ment in Kng}and were filled up; the increase of Parliamen¬ 
tary corruption was traced to the same cause:—unlit men were 
appointed, because a ]iressure brought to bear upon ]\linis- 
ters by their supporters. At ‘the same time the patronage of 
India had to be disposed of, and a very different cause ])roduccd, 
the same result. By degrees the Army lias been infected, 
and all the professiouM branches have been thrown open, and, if 
this state of things continue, for the fools who are now in course 
of gestation, or who are still under age, it will be no easy matter 
to win a living, for hereafter if a man’s wits do not help him, 
he may be pretty certain that his friends cannot. ^ iSow as it is 
a received fact that every family has one fool at least, if not 
more, we must expect that there will be a large body of malcon¬ 
tents with the new idea. 

But there is no peace for the wicked, evc^j, after they have 
entered their, profession ; for the spirit of the age has not only 
embittered the sweets of a nomination by insisting on a certified 
efficiency, but it has fenced round protnotion in the junior grades 
ill a most insulTorable way. The Coinmander-in-Ohief in 'Eng¬ 
land, and the Governor General in India, have done this wrong 
to the Army and Civil Service, and most unpleasant and irksome 
it is to have to study,'when a few years ago the only duty was 
to draw pay. But as yet open com])etition has not invaded the 
ranks of any service, and a minimum qualification is still deemed 
sufficient, but in a speech last year in the House of Commons 
Lord* Stanley, who, if his life be spared, is destined to exert a 
ji,reat influence during the next quarter of a century, openly assert¬ 
ed, that ** lie had great faith in the system of unrestricted com- 

* petition ; though of comparatively recent origin, it had steadily 
‘made its way: every year brought over some new converts from 
‘ the ranks of those, by whom it had been at first opposed:—he 
'believed that it would prove itself eventually to be stronger than 
' all Parliaments and all Governments, superior in short to all 

* jthe influences which could be brought to bear against it.” 

So think we also:—and this has induced us to place before 
the public what hs^s been done in this matter, and some remarks 
on the advahtages which may be expected therefrom. 

At the time when England was excited by the mismanagement in 
the Crimea, a motion was made by an independent member of the 
House of Commons, Viscount Goderich (now the Earl of Bipon,) 
on this subjeot^ but was not pressed, as the Government undertook 
to make a |brward move themselves, and accordingly an order in 
Council dated May 21, 1855, was passed, appointing a Civil Ser¬ 
vice Comndissil^ to conduct examinations of all young men propos- 
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rd to be appointed to junior situations in the Civil Establishments- 
Nomiijation was to remain as before with the heads of depart¬ 
ments, but dependent on a certified qualification,'and more- 
o’^r a period of probation would be passed in cases, during 
which conduct and capacity were ^to^be submitted to tests. 

V ision was made, that when persons of mature years and spenal 
qualifications were appointed, the Chief of the Department must 
formally record the fact, which would justify an exemption 
from examination. In March 1856 the first lieport of the Ci¬ 
vil Service Commissioners was presented to Parliament, and 
the copy is now before us. Their reiwrt ftiost entirely justifies 
the measure^ and it presents a curious insight intb official life, 
and a sufficient exposure of official prejudices. The Commis¬ 
sioners had great difficulties to contend with in their desire to 
keep all departments in harmoity, for, though the Chiefs were 
all with them, the hungry underlings with their imperfectly 
educated sons and nephews, opposed, ^is far as they dared. The 
cry was raised that there would be a risk of not getting such 
geytlemanly men, and that school proficiency was not the only 
test; this was especially amusing, as the very same cry was 
raised by tlie opponents of the principle of competition as re¬ 
gards the Civil Service of India; from which we gather that 
all those who are in possession of place and power, are, by cour¬ 
tesy of official parlance, gentlemanly. However the small end 
of the wedge was got well in, and out of^l078 ))erson8 nominated 
to hold places under Government, 309, of nearly one-third, wore 
rejected, for bad spelling, bad writing, and bad aiithmetic, and 
tlie Commissioners in the appendix supply some charming sjic- 
ciinens of the proficiency of Parliamentary nominees. They 
remark, “ that the frequent occurrence in candidates of deficiency 
‘ in the simplest elements of knowledge arises from the fact, 
‘ that many of the inferior appointments are made without per- 
‘ sonal knowledge of the fitness of Jhe party, on the recommen- 
‘ dation of some person, who is desirous not of supplying the 
* publid with a useful officer, but of making a competent provision 
‘ for a friend.” This reads like bitter irony and hidden satire. 

The order in Council expressly excluded competitive exami¬ 
nations, confining the measure entirely to the cestified iniaiaium, 
but some of the Chiefs of Departments were inore,liberal, than 
file collective Council, and Mr. liabouohere, the Secretary for 
the Colonies, expressed a wish that when vacancies occurred for 
a Writership in Ceylon, several candidates should contend, that 
the best qualified might be appointed. The Commissioners re¬ 
mark that botli in the competitive examination for clerks in 
their own and. other offices, ^thosc who had succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing the appointxfients possessed higher aUmnmeuts than tjiosc 
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who had come in on nomination, and that if it were adopted as 
the u$ual course to nominate several candidates to compete for 
each vacancy, t^ expectation of the ordeal would act most be> 
neficially upoifthe education and industry of those young men, 
wh^ were looking forward to public employment 

These examinations were conducted both in liondon and the 
provinces: the age of candidates was fixed with reference ,to 
the nature of the duty: the health was certified by a Medical 
Officer, and the character by some respectable person, but the 
respensibility of this last most difficult subject rested with the 
head of the pardcular department under the system of nomi¬ 
nation* ' Each department submitted their own scheme t)f exa¬ 
mination, yet in the opinion of the Commissioners, after making 
every allowance for difierence of standard, a common ground for 
one general examination might be attained, which should be indis¬ 
pensable to all, and which should serve as a species of matricu¬ 
lation, tending rather to exclude candidates who do not possess 
necessary qumification, than to designate absolutely the candi¬ 
date considered to be best fitted for a particular vacancy. All 
tliat the Comiuissioucrs reqmre of the candidates, and really 
they could nat*ask for leas, is 

I. To write a good hand. 

II. To spell correctly. 

111. To write a simple letter grammatically. 

. IV. To be conveijsant with the elementary portions t)f 
AriUimetic. 

The “ specialitfis” of each department would only be enquir¬ 
ed into, when the indispensable qualification standard had been 
reached. We really think that the Commissioners could not 
have required less, and might well be blamed for not having 
demanded more, of the elegant and dapper young men who 
fill the public offices in England. They certaiitiy are not 
paid highly, nor do they work very energetically. We have 
viewed with admiration, in some of the public offices, the calm 
and self-satisfied air of the official, the smoothly shaved 
chin, ihe neat necktie, the irreproachable costume, the easy way 
in which he turns over the leaves of bis book, or deigns to com¬ 
mit his vjews ta foolscap, with occasional refreshment from his 
sandwich box, a glance at the broad sheet of the Times, or achat 
with his neighbours in the adjoiniqg curtained partition, and we 
wondered how ^uch a,maa would comport himself, if his destiny 
had doomed kim to grow a red heard, while hunting down re¬ 
bels in Oudb, or to sit in shirt beeves with the thera^me'ter at 
one hundred, judging the subject millions in the Funjaub. We 
confess that wc have been puzzled in England to find out 
exactly the limit betwixt the mere copyist, the Baboo of the 
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Indian*office, and the intellectual workman. In India,the official, 
defined as a clerk, is, however respectable, admitted to bo so¬ 
cially inferior, can be sent for, and, if necessary, kept waiting*, 
but the roughest and readiest of non-regulation officials could 
not have the heart to keep standing, or speak curtly to, one of 
the gentlemanly young clerks of the Jiome offices. 

We now proceed to notice briefly the General Order of the 
Commander-in-Chief on the subject of qualifications. Tliere 
can be but one opinion on Ihe merits of this order, that when a 
young man has entered a profession, he should qualify himself 
for the proper performance of his duties, and as human fiesh is 
weak in the Army as el8ewh4re, the only way to test that quali¬ 
fication is by examination, 'which is to be strictly practical and 
professional, and to take place on. the occasion of rising from one 
grade to another. There is no pretence that an officer should be 
a bookwor^i, or a scholar, or a mathematical genius: all that 
is required is, that .he should be in ffeality, as well* as name, a 
soldier in the same sense ^s hid contemporaries are lawyers, 
clergymen, and sdilors. It is an index of the perverted state 
of public opinion in some quarters, that even this proposition 
encountered opposition. Louder anil deeper were the. exi)rcs- 
frions of dissatisfaction against the rules with regard to filling up 
all staff appointments in future. The exposure in the Crimea 
has at least been productive of some advantage. 

We pass over with a brief notice the mo\emenfc made by the 
Universities in Tavour of what is called Middle Class Examina¬ 
tions, and the examinations held by tlie Society of Arts. However 
•much they are abused and laughed at, they will not be laughed 
down, for their object is to certify merit and qualification. The 
great majority of the world are not dispensers of patronage, and 
tliey know not therefore the pressure brought to bear by inter¬ 
ested parties, and the diflSculty experienced in selecting fit men. 
A young man has no antecedents to refer to, and he has but his 
ingenuous countenance, and the too partial recommendation of 
his instructor, to bring forward, until these opportunities were 
offered him of s.ubmitting his qualifications to the test of an im¬ 
partial examination. It is another strange sign*of the times, that 
Euch benevolent and unselfish exertions in the favour of friend¬ 
less youths should .have encountered censure. The* only real 
objection is a political one, and one which is'honestly entertain¬ 
ed by those who regard the movement from a different point of 
view. They dread the disturbing eflf^ct on the national charac¬ 
ter, they deprecate the idfea, that the poorer classes should be 
tempted to leave their owiv sphere and their own callings, and 
consider a petty (Tovernment office- ns the summum bonum of 
existence, ^lu ineasuic indeed could be more degrading to the 
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itidepe&dei^t spirit of a nation, than lhat the posts of clerks and 
tidewaiters should have the character of an order of merit. 'VYe 
know how completely the independence of the French people 
has been swampqd by the Region of small civil posts in the gilt 
of the Minister, and in the hjast Indian community we have ano¬ 
ther notable instance of the degeneracy, which is the heritage 
of a race which has nothiiig^but official servitude to look to, and 
tlie monopoly of suckling clerks, and docketting despatches. 
However the object of these voluntary examinations is diiferent: 
they are correctly described, as mere matters of business, and 
‘ it is simply prOjiosed to find out, and certify who are really 
* educated for'the duties of certain "known positions in life.” 

We turn now to India. We have dwelt so long upon purely 
English subjects advisedly. We are of those who believe that the 
mother country fiirnishes the very best example to us, that the 
more Anglicized we are,* and the loss that we have of Anglo 
Indiauism,* the better. In ev’ery measure we seek for the fresh¬ 
ness of the English opinion, and not the prej^udice of the Indian 
bureau. Wc really regard with pity those amongst us, wlio 
have never visited England fora quarter of a century, and wlio arc 
as antiquated in their ideas as in their shirt collars. It sliould 
be the policy of Odvcrnmonl to iuMot upon a furlough being 
taken by its servants after each decade, and on the veteran mak¬ 
ing liis bow when he has served his time. It is positively as 
dishonest for a C’iv'ilian to cling to India after hi^ term of twenty- 
five years is past, as for a lessee to reiuse to vacate a house 
wlicn liis lease has expired. • 

Aow as regards the subject* of examinations in India, we have' 
the great advantage of the example having been shewn by the 
Government of England. In spite of the inveterate nepotism 
of the npi)er ten thousand, and the deep-set corruption of constitu¬ 
tional Governments, the battle has been won; the qualification 
minimum has been asserted, and the competition maximuiii talked 
about.. The necessity of a probational term after appointment, 
and the demand for increased proficiency at each grade of official 
rank, have been established, and specially in the Foreign Office, as 
.regards uttache^i, and consuls. In India we have no permanent 
interests to* c(;wbat, no electioneering services to reward; wc 
liavc the* native educated classes looking to notliing 

better thaA otHIb emjdoy : if Government will'^but prescribe tho 
rules, ml be no treble in carrying them out. 

the higher .offices of the State mu-^t in a c'onqnered 
coui^l^be held only by genuine Englishmen, the Imperial l*ar- 
liiudlM: have decided, mat in the Civil and Medical Departments 
the annual vacancies shall be filled up by open competition of the 
llovvcr of the English youth. Since the assumption of the Govern- 
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ment of India by Her Majesty, the Civil Service Comnusaioncrs, 
whose report as regards the Home Civil Service we liave noticed 
above, have been entrusted with the duty, and we have their 
regulations before us. 

No mere pedagogues, or Assistant Secretaries were consulted 
on the^ best mode of churning the intellect of England, and 
extracting its cream; no narrow “cuiriculum” was fixed, neither 
a happy knack of stringing together Latin Hexameters, nor a 
stupendous and instinctive grasp of figures and symbols, (which 
is one of the most wondrous gifts conceded to man) nor a facility 
of ajjpropri^ting a foreign ithom and pronunciation, nor a power 
of philosophic reasoning, were to be the sole stepping stones 
to success; by a nice graduation, and careful valuation of 
each particular accomplishment, it was hoped to discover in 
what quarter could be found the good intellects, improved by 
good education. A limited number will be selected according 
to the number of marks which they obtain, and at the end of a 
year of probation titey will have to undergo a second examina¬ 
tion in the specialities of the service, into which they have been 
introduced. The subjects, in which they will be examined are 
four. I. Oriental Languages; 11. History and (geography of India j* 
Ill. General Jurisprudence and Indian Law; IV. Political Eep- 
iiomy. Those who pass this second test, and have reached the age 
of if4, and satisfy the Commissioners aij Uj their being of sound 
bodily health, and good moral character, will be admitted to the 
Civil Service of India: one pnly omis^ion iathat every candi¬ 
date should have to pass through a Hiding School. 

The second test will be applied liom the present year, but 
already numbers have arrived who have passed the first test 
only, and pre*seut a marked contrast to those who came out 
under the old regime. No impartial person can doubt as 
to the success of the scheme. Though not born in the purple 
of Leadcnhall Street, or sprung from the loins of a Direc¬ 
tor, v^e admit in our own case the original sin of nomination, 
and we regret it. We could have wished to have dc'served, 
as well as to have borne ojff, theTpalm. We look with unmixed 
sutisfactioh on the 

“ Juvenum rccens 
Examen, Eois timendum 
“Partibus” 

and of the detractors of the new birth, and the fond regrettors of 
the olcl families, we ask;—“ cet sang etait il si pur” is there any 
virtue in a clique of relatidns spreading over a country ? Look 
around, and mark how some ^imilics have sat down like locusts, on 
a province, how every official change indicates a move oq the 
family chess board: even the miserable pawns, which were only 

-IlNb, -i''' 
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meant to be 4a.ken off, are pushed forward into places ii'here 
they never'^ ought to be, were they not covered by parti-colour¬ 
ed knights, or. smiled upon by (j[uecns. Are men the wurbo 
because they have ^aduated^,at the University, or been called 
to the Bar; because weir intellects are strung and their faculties 
developed ? Musi India be governed by a succebsion of lacj^s 
brought up under a coop, and thrust unfledged into the market, 
trained in the narrow groove that suited the views of the exa¬ 
miner or the trainer, instead of the broad groove of the intel¬ 
lectual education of the day ? 

Under the old system it was a strange sight that met the 
gaze of the youth, whose career was suddenly diverged from the 
great arena of the English world‘to the narrow path which 
is trod by the Indian Ci\iliau? What a strange collection of 
half-men half-boys were assembled at the India House to under¬ 
go, what appeared to a public seboul boy a farce, but to many 
there present was a serious passage of arms ? They appeared 
with their trainers, and knew a little ofr everything. Then 
came the more lengthy farce of fiiaileybury, where men were 
by courtesy styled “ Highly Distinguished,” who certainly have 
•never been considered so since. Lastly the mockery of the 
College of Fort William, which was only passed when the stu¬ 
dent had become indebted to every Calcutta trailesniau : he 
then proceeded up-couptry, and found to his surprize, that he 
had every thing worth knowing to learn. 

And perhaps (but we write doubtingly) those who have 
thus entered into the land of Goshen by their own merits, 
by the teat of election, v/ill -be inclined, as far as in them lies, 
to war against the prevailing sin of the age, nepotism. The^ 
have tasted themselves of the sweetness of bread earned by their 
own labours, let them not deny it others. It seems so just 
to provide for relations, forget^ting that it is well to do so from 
your own resources, but not at the expense of the public: this 
is the weak side of most men, but we have no patience with 
those, who exercise their amiable feelings of pity, charily, and 
general benevdlence at the cost of the people, while the credit 
attaches ^to themselves. The evil is known in many phases. A 
late Commpndcr-in-Chief openly stated, that the patronage of 
llllllk Army was his private property, forgetting that it was a 
spit. A late Governor in his farewell addres^said that he had 
ne\’er attended to the claims of patronage, yet his warmest ad¬ 
mirers admit, that they could not have said so for him t he used 
to say that it was* not an ab^isC of patronage to provide for rela- 
tiiips, if they were fit: but are they, fit ? that is the rub. As it 
is now, with each new local potentate up springs a new clique of 
r«3atiuns : sons and daughters maiTy, and the Gazette notes the 
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fact, as well as the column of domestic events: men promotion, 
because their wife is sister to the wife of some body at Head- 
Quarters—degrading for him, if he' has any proud feeling of 
self-esteem, and depressing for the enthusiastic and hard working 
man who has no friend at Court. At one time every body in a 
locality answered to the name of “ Maeat another time you 
might fancy, from the prevalence of the Doric idiom, that you 
were in Tipperary. 

• We write not as those who have a grievance, who have been 
disappointed in the battle of life, and therefore look at snug fami¬ 
ly arrangenjents with a jaundiced eye; but at the commencement 
of a new system, we write deliberately, that there should be a 
bclf-denying ordinance : if there is any merit in Government 
from home, it should be to destroy class interests, to place 
Trojan and Tyrian on the same level, to polish by instruction, 
to tc&t by examination, to promolo by merit; to eliminate the 
fool, the dotard, the worn out, and hoist the flag of Detur 
Digniori.” If a close servicQ is allowed to continue, it must be so, 
only because it is fit to do so. Kccruited by competition, kept up 
to the* mark by periodical tests, encouraged by judicious patro¬ 
nage, it should be weeded by the compulsory removal,of those 
who are fit for nothing, the very halt and lame of the profession. 
Pity them not. Every profession abounds with VAch men, but 
they do not bear the light-—they shrink away into obseiirity. Wlio 
pities the his»b and dry Divine, ibe .bloated hall-pay Captain, 
the briefless Barrister? We have swept away the sinecure, but 
left the men eminently calculated to fill such posts, and no 
other: out of every ten there is at least a third “ fruges tonsu- 
mere nati,” and we have heard a Governor express the very 
great difliculty which he had to provide for such men. The 
Punjaub has flourished, because the system of Government 
strictly eclectic, and because the Governor was strong enougJi to 
eject every man who failed to maintain the required btaiidard, 
and because he had then an aby*88 into which he could plunge his* 
rejected, namely the Agra Government, and the native line 
regiments. How matters will now be managed, we-arc anxious 
to know, when each factory will have to eonsumQ its owp 
smok^ ? 

Vested rights arp no longer spoken of, and there is«a subdued 
feeling on the •subject of the claims of .seniority. Matters are 
chained since the time of that famous CivilianJ who offered to 
compromise with the Court of Directors, and take £u00 'per 
annum to do nothing in Eifgland, instead of £1,000 on the same 
terms in India, thereby being a manifest benefactor to the peo¬ 
ple of India. But in truth we believe that the time is come to 
throw open the service entirely ; it is not wise to make another 
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close guildj^ and shut out inen of mature intellect, and apjvoved 
capaci^ in othet walks of life, who find that India h their call¬ 
ing. We instance especially barristers who have acquired the 
language, and merchants, Ivifrthere must necessarily be a limit 
with regard to ago, and, as is the case in the English offices, 
such an appointment must Ije made very deliberately, on certified 
qualification. To those public servants who have a real interest 
in theit* duties, how welcome would be the co-operation of men 
with wider experience, more special knowledge,, and enlarged 
English views! For one class of public servants the new order of 
things will be fatal: we allude to the present uncovpnantcd em¬ 
ployes, who are for the most part*educated in this country, or 
East Indians by birth. They have helped to raise a storm, and 
will be caught in the whirlwind: as long as the ranks ol the 
Civil Service were recruited .by patronage, and as long as seni¬ 
ority kept all to a dull level, there was room for a grievance, 
and a semblance of liberality in the proposition to substitute 
alleged efficiency for certified incfijciency. But the clohs of 
men whom every ship now lands in India, owe nothing to fa¬ 
vour:—they are strong on the very points in which the un- 
covenan^ed thought tbeinselveo stibng, .'iud stronge>t where the 
uncovenanted are nece'ssarily weak—in the advantages of English 
education. if these men are kept up to their promise by pe¬ 
riodical tests, and promoted by merit, it will be a ho 2 )cless ta^sk 
to com 2 )ete with them, and' the more that India is governed 
from home, the more numerous will be llie suiqdies of men qua¬ 
lified for emidoyment. As yet the value of the ap])oiiitmcnts, 
and the nature of the duties, are but iiniierfcctly ap})reciated in 
England: the cotton of the Company’s bales still sticks in our 
beard, and socially the Indian employ6 has to yield to his bro¬ 
thers in the English Bar or the Church, though the advantage 
is on his side as regards income. But this cloud will soon clear 
up, and things will appear as they really are. 

In the dawn of life what \isions float before the youth, at that 
halcyon time when his intellect is expanding, and the treasures 
of his mind are beinw unlocked ! The world \yith all the good 
^ings, tQ be dug out by perseverance, to be ravished by talent, 
and i>roudlyw won by success, is at his feet. At one moment 
float befosNe his fancy the quiet and lettered retirement of 
the manse, the p6rch covered with honey-su-^kle, the loving 
helpmate—Afsrin his youth before years have added to his 
materiid wealth, but diminished the intensity, the foolishness, 
of affigetion, for we love not in aftfer life, as we loved then :— 
a vision rises before him of children, like olive branches round 
his fable, his pride, and his care; of labours of the week amoUg 
his people in their homes, or in the church on the Sabbath ; of 
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a qu^et, world-forgetting path, leading tinder the shade of trees 
to happiness and to (jod. ^ • 

Or lie may labour to win applause in the senate, or gain a 
name in tlie Forum—dearly, sadly bought: how many an hour 
of hope deferred, of drooping melancholy, of painful labour, of 
penurious want! but all forgotten. No—all friendly, thankfully 
remembered, when the name is Won, or the eye is closing in 
death. Or he may abandon his native country, and go fojcth, as many 
have gone before him, to rule jicople* and Mibdue them, to 
spread England’s arts, and England’s laws, and England’s virtues. 
Thrice happy I could he but ajipreciate at its real v alue his 
own glorious vocation! We read in Tacitus, and in Cicero, of 
those Komans who abandoned*the smoke and wealth of Im]ie- 
rial Rome, let fall the toga fpm their shoulders, flung the 
pilum from their hand, turned their backs on the Baths and the 
Circus, and went forth to rule tho^Daci and the Egyptians, the 
dwellers bn the far Euifliratcs and die Orontes; who bridged 
streams and composed the strife of nations, taught subject peo])lc8 
to bow to the rod and fidd it a blessing. To ha\ c done thus, 
and died immaturely, was better far than to have spent long 
days lolling in the BIga down the Alban Way, or drinking 
wine before sunset at Tibur or Baite I 

Such are they who now labour in lAdlo. They envy not 
those who fill at the curule chairs, or return home exalted by 
bloody triumphs; for their profession is to be missionaries of or¬ 
der and peace. From their earlie«jt day thcy,le.iiu 
Certarc ingenio, contendere iiobilitate, 

Noctes alquc dies magrio certarc labore. 

Ad summas cmergerc opc», rerumque potiri. 

From their youth iipwaid-^ they are iii possession of that 
amount of moral and material power over their fellow mortals, 
which falls to few in Europe. Power, patronage, the means of 
favour and disfavour, are thrust into tlieir hands under such 
circumstances, and over a people socially and politically so 
widely eeparaied from themselves, that the meanest is never 
tempted to use the sacred trust to his own paltry .benefit, and 
the more eulightcnetl are able to indulge in the proud auibition 
of striving to be the benefactors of their species ; for'the eJevd- 
tion *of their position enables them to look on poyver from a 
2 >hiiosophical point* of view, and to desire- it for no otlier pur¬ 
pose than to be of use to their fellow’ men, Aiid no longer, 
thaif, when that advantage can be permanent. Man-r—vain mau— 
drest in brief authority, may indulge in capricious tricks, but 
such is not the case, when from the dawn of manhood to the 
period when’ the faculties commence to decline, that authority 
has been wielded, not as a thing desired, but as a necessity.* 
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Thus is taiiffht the art^—the noble trade—of rule, the ^ower 
of ^8weying’''8ub3ect millions, the faculty of surmounting every 
obstacle, of mating every difficulty, from the clamorous strife 
of a petty village to the dismantling of an imperial fortress: 
thus 18 acquired t^e readiness to open out any question, the 
grasp of details, the self-reliance and proud confidence, that a man 
in the full power of his intellect can sway and rule thousands. 
While his pontemporaries in England are rejoicing in horses and 
dogs, tlie youth, sent out to India, has already held a responsi¬ 
ble charge, and tried liis own metal: he has felt his heart melt 
with pity for unredressed woe, his ambition bur^ high, and 
schemes of benevolence, schemes of reform, develop them¬ 
selves, which sooner or later it‘may be his to carry out. There 
are moments of depression, hoprs of sickness and sorrow, dis¬ 
appointed plans, unrequited merits, the feeling of insufficiency 
for such things: but on tfie other hand, even when yet in mid 
caoreer, and. unattained as yet the hall-way house oflife’s jour¬ 
ney, he can feel that he has done soraetliing, that he has left 
some trace in the sands of time, and that in some distant valley 
his name is quoted affectionately as a household word ; that he 
has sioo<i forth to hundreds as the representative of his nation, 
os the efnbodimeiit of a great idea, tlie idea of justice, the ge¬ 
nius of order, that he ha<« been the teacher of equality betwixt 
man anti man. While ^those things are most valuable, he has 
tasted tlie sweets of a proud independence, has emancipated him¬ 
self {mm the sliacj^-les of parental economy : his eye has glisten¬ 
ed with the power of the stern order, the rapid execution, the 
tremulous obedience, the .feeling of control over other and 
weaker minds, the superioiity of the intellectual and educated 
being over his fellow creatures, savage, and unrefined. 

Many have fallen by the roadside; though strong and eager 
for the fight, like young Malcolm they have perished early, and 
sleep in some forgotten grav e, marked by some voiceless obelisk: 
they were of the same English seed, but their flower was not 
given to' blossom. Others have spent the best of their lives, 
and then fallen, as they were about to enter into their reward. 
Sleep they souivily, for their work is done ; at the great Judg- 
ihent seat it will be known whether they have judged thp fwk 
righteously who were prostrate at their feet, whether they allowed 
mercennqy^ feelings, or prejudice of nation, prejudice of caste, preju¬ 
dice ol A j gp na, to warp the pure dictates of justice, whether they 
miatoqjal^ii: duty, and allowed self to obscure them from the peo¬ 
ple wSffk interests were confided to ^cm. Round us, as we ad¬ 
vance, the battle field of life is strewed with the memorials 
of the departed. By that trophied urn lies he who was em¬ 
balmed in the conventionally expressed regrets of the Govern- 
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inent: beneath that thorn-covered mound sleeps one who 
mad^ his solitary moan in the jungle, full of u^ble promise 
which it was not his to fulfiL ' Busy memory recalls to us, 
as we write, the assassin’s bloDy at JDelhi, the beleaguered hos¬ 
pital at Lucknow, the btrcam where, witKHiis young wife and 
infant child, fell poor George ClirLtia#: the solitary outhouse, 
where' Englishmen solemnly shook hands, and were led out to 
be bhot like dogs: the nameless sack at the bottom of the ocean. 

* Some few, strong in pur^xtse and frame, <:limb to the summit, 
and grasp the sceptre of Government, because no Lordling from 
England haj)pened to be available at the moment, or because the 
l>ost appeared too dangerous to be pleasing. But to them the ele¬ 
vation has proved to be a burden too heavy for them to bear, 
a vanity and vexation of spirit^ ending in an untimely retreat, 
or an immature grave. Some return home, their labours done, 
the work of their lives exiuLUbted, and hud their contempoA'ies, 
their sch<>ol friends, still on the lower rounds of life’s ladder, 
riwdng advocates and promising divines, and life appears to 
ha\ e moved snail pace at *homc, whde in India it has advanced 
with the speed of a iiaiiroad. They return home to wile out the 
remnaut of their days, theiesidue of their facuMes, ingloriously 
at the London club, or ok curdy in the Highland \dlley: but 
often and often, in dreams ol tha day ami dreanis'of the night, 
will they live over their past lives, and think of the dark people 
whose fortunes they have swayed* for good or for evil, will re¬ 
gret much that they omitted to do, a‘nd much that they nii<rht 
have done better, and long for renewed vigour and fresh youth 
to demote to the bame cause. . , 

One man—one only—has in these last days retired amidbt the 
plaudits of England and India, and as on the eve of his departure 
the great Proconsul was about to rcbigii his Dictatorial wreath, 
he received from his fellow labourers an ov ation, far transcending 
the vulgar strut up the Sacred Way, or the blood-stained tri- 
unn)h* of the Capitol. lie had no more favours to bestow, no more 
patronage to dispense, but he was the pilpt who had weathered 
the storm, and be deserved tlie acknowledgments .whch he re¬ 
ceived. There'he stood, firm on his legs, b(]jpare in his shoul¬ 
ders, dauntless in his aspect, built in the mouhl of a Cromwell, 
leady to look friends or foe in the face, incapable oi^guile, teal 
or implied, and yet so strong in his bimplicity and straight-for¬ 
wardness that fie was not easily deceived. Age had silvered 
his hair and dimmed his eyesight, since thirteen .years ago* we 
met him as he crossed the Sutlej, but nought h^ been dimi¬ 
nished of his energy, or of his firmness of purpose. Good for¬ 
tune, and a wonderful comcidcncc of e\ ents, had seconded hU 
exertions, and ribing from the ranks of his profession he had in 
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his own rough way carved out an European reputation, received 
every honour which a citi;&eu could wish lor, the great Civil 
Onler of the and the thanks of the Coinmoiis: but auiidat 
the applause of all parties he Jia<l not contracted one sjmrk of 
conceit. Elevatio 4 had not spoilt him. 

lie was equal to alPthiiigs—a good man and true, who rli(^ 
the work that was set before him, strongly and thoroughly; 
who, when experience failed, drew on his own judgment, trusted 
to his own firmness, and was never found wanting. Indomitabla 
in adversity and restrained in prosperity, he has loft tlie llcpub- 
lic a train of followers, who are proud to be deemed of his 
school. In the United States such a man would have been Presi¬ 
dent of the people; in England, had the aristocratic element been 
less exclusive, he might have been like the elder I’ltt, a great 
Wa^liuibter: in the Middle Ages he would have carved out a 
kin^rom. He knew and remembered after a lapse of years the 
minutest details of one administrative syslem, still h6 grasped, 
and at once adopted, the general view of a subject which so many 
bureaucrats miss. Unrivalled in rap^d despatch of business, he 
never tolerated dcla^ in (others, but he knew when to relax and 
when to slack the reiu, and he wsis the master, not the blavc of 
his work, and never 8aerit>ced ends to meaus. So great was his 
prestige, that all, military or civil, older or younger, tendered 
to him the willing homage of obedience. He rose to ennoble the 
last years of the rule ol the- Company, as if to prove that the 
bystcra of nomination could by chance })roduce a man, as a set 
off to the bcores of dullards with which India had been o])prcss- 
ed: he all but eflaced the .stain on the Company’s shield, that 
during a century of rule she had never given one servant to take 
his place for Indian services among the hereditary senate of his 
country. 

Such men have been. And doubtless circumstances will pro¬ 
duce many such another, for we have confidence in the English 
character, and especially in India no sooner is the want felt than 
the right man appears, it is a highly honourable feature of the 
Indian services that so many individuals have devoted themselves 
witli success to gcientific, literary, and antiquarian pursuits: in 
Botany, iVunii'-matology, and Philology we have had woithy re¬ 
presentatives, and such labours are highly to be encouragedbut 
when individuals devote their whole time audtal^its to such stu¬ 
dies, aiui aeglact the prosaic duties for the discharge of which 
they «re paid, we have no hesitation in saying that they depart 
from the strict path of honesty: There have been some notable 
instances. Col. Sleeman narrates that a Magistrate, wishing to 
find time to translate tlie “ ilenriade'’ into English veisc, direct¬ 
ed hlb iiolicc not to send in any reports: this must be an ex- 
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trome case, but we have always considered that it is fatal to a 
Civil officer to have a taste, and it is proverbial that a man who 
plavs the iiddle goes sooner or later to the bad. 

We now proceed to notice the famous ** Scorpion Buies,** 
which, originating in Bengal, (to* the surprise of every body as 
rit was credibly believed that no good could arise from that quar¬ 
ter,) have spread oyer the whole of British India, and have been 
productive of the most satisfactory results. To their iutroduotaon 
there were many opponents, and many doubters, and among others 
a late Lieutenant Governor of the N. w. P. to the last disapproved 
of them, qnder the idea that many excellent officers would fail 
to pass the standard. By a singular coincidence the same 
zette which announced his death, published the new rules to the 
world. His views were founded upon a mistaken idea of the na¬ 
ture of the examination. It was intended to be, and is, strictly 
professional, without room for boot: learning, pedantry, feats of 
memory, or mere cramming’ the best practical proof of the 
suitability of the rules is, that in the long-run all have passed, and 
the best ])roof of the advantage to be derived therefrom is, that 
the nien of the last ten years are better grounded, and bet¬ 
ter officers, tJian those of the preceding period, however inferior 
they must be, owing to age and education, to the rccrUits under 
the new regime. There was a good deal of jibbing, and refus¬ 
ing tlie collar at the first start, bu^ all take to the draught, 
now; and as there are two standards, it has been necessary to . 
restrain parties from passing both at once.. Promotion is, or 
ought to be, regulated by the report of these examinations, and 
if a man wishes to distinguish himself above his fellows he now 
has the opportunity. We maintain that, with rare exceptions, 
the first boy at school is the first throughout life, supposing tliat 
he has won that position in fair fight over wortliy rivals: for 
what led him at school to contend for honour, but that feeling 
inimortalized by Homer of always desiring -to be the beat, 
and 'that feeling, if not allowed to be choked by the good things 
of the world, or trampled out by neglect, will not desert him. It 
has been justly remarked that no doubt self-tuition is sufficient 
for great minds ; what great men conquer fftr themselves nou- 
risli^s the mind, the rest is but lumber. But ^t is a palpable 
error to suppose tjiat all will educate themselves : t^e majority, 
who range about mediocrity, have to be educated by force; 
thejice the necessity of stimulants, of periodical refreshers, and 
here wc find the justification of the measure for continuing the 
period of pupilage far into^manhood. 

The last .paper noticed ^at the head ol this Article relites to a 
tentative process, which has not yet obtained the force oi law ;— 
it is the natural and logical deduction Iroxn what we lia\e des-, 

Jlne isiy 
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cribed al)OV^ as the practice of England and India, it is the last 
link of the <}hain. It has been either purposely misunderstood, 
or hastily condemned, and has been classed with certain other 
measures of an unpractical an^ pedagogui^ character. When a 
man hires a he certainly requires that his dinner should be 
served up properly, and, if that test fail, no feelings of benevot 
lence would induce the master to keep the servant: i^hen a par¬ 
ticular weapon is introduced in the Army, soldiers are placed in 
a school, and required to obtain a proficiency in its use, and ]>ro- 
motion, or reward, fall to the lot of the most proficient. The prin¬ 
ter would not keep a devil who could not do the i^ork of his 
craft; the tradesman would not keep *a shop-boy, or the merchant 
a clerk, unless he were fit and continued to be fit. Already the 
Government are at a disadvantage as regards individual mem¬ 
bers of the community ; for if an employes is dismissed from a 
private situation, there is nothing for it but to look about for 
work elsewhere, but if the Government exert such a power, there 
is a howl set up by interested parties, as if some prescriptive right 
had been acquired. It is notorious lliat Government is less well 
served than private concerns, in spite of regular salai’ies and 
pensions, and the delays and inefficiency and often gross care¬ 
lessness of public einployos are n i’avourito theme of comment. 
And yet when attempts are made to secure the introduction of fit 
men, toiiain and instruct ^hose airead)’^ in service, to weed out in- 
capablcs, a cry is raised agpinSt that movement also. So incon¬ 
sistent and imperfectly informed is the jmblic, that it appears 
as useless to try and impress clearly on minds prc-occiipied by in¬ 
terested prejudices, the objects of the movement, as to write dis¬ 
tinctly on paper which has been scribbled over with a pencil, and 
yet the system which wc advocate is founded on human inter¬ 
ests and human syinpatlii^. 

Be it always recorded in praise of native candidates for <-m- 
ploy, that as an educated class they are superior to the Eu¬ 
ropean or Eurasian of the country: \vhile an English clerk 
cannot express himself correctly or'simply in any letter, so that 
all heads of • departments have to draft their own letters on the 
commonest subjeets, the native clerk of the lowest stamp can 
read and write correctly one, if not two, languages, is well vers¬ 
ed in arithmetic, and can’ write from dictation, and draw up 
grammatical, and even elegantly expressed reports. There are 
certain classes who live by the pen, and who from tuition at 
home or at school arrive at this stage, and if employed in a Go¬ 
vernment office will keep at this st^e for the whole of. their 
lives. As to general education, lit§rary tastes, expanded no¬ 
tions, they have them not, but to a certain extent ^ey form a 
guild, and it is not easy for a stranger trained in another groove 
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to find a place axnong them. This is the real impediinexit to 
the introduction of the Christian clement amon^ the native em~ 
ployes, as the acquirements obtained in Mission and Go¬ 
vernment schools, are unpractioal,: there is no question about 
religion. The Hindoo and Mahomedan sit side by side, and so 
might, the Christian, if he were only^fit i in the EngUsh otfices he 
is generally to be found, but in the vernacular rarely. 

A guild, once formed of the literary classes, has a tendency 
to perpetuate itself and exclude intruders. The sons and ne¬ 
phews of public employes arrive soon at the minimum stage,, 
and have Ibvcd from the earliest days among officials: when va¬ 
cancies occur, they are pilBhe(|. forward, and, as the European 
officers are constantly being changed, certain families or cliques 
became all powerful, and the real masters of the position. Per¬ 
haps every ten years conics a clearance—a feud springs up be¬ 
twixt two rival factions, who carry out an internecine war, or 
things get too bad to last, or some reckless reformer makes a 
Hcan sweep: after a sho^t time the waves close in again, and, 
a-s there is no understood system of promotion, no legitimate 
lest of proficiency, matters become very much a<s before. Trains 
of ein])loycs follow officeris from district to diatvict; the rela¬ 
tions of patron and client become established, and men, ejected 
for gross misconduct in one district, witljout difficulty secure 
employment in the next. 

The appointments held by natives, in the Civil Department, 
are very numerous and very much coveted, as they are consider¬ 
ed to give a status in society, and certainly secure regular pay, 
a certain degree of power, and a'pension; longing eyea liave 
been cast u^ion them by the Educational Department, who would 
gladly make them the prizes of their^olleges, and by the Mi->- 
tionaries, which we very much re^t, as tending to throw a 
doiiI)t upon the purity of motive of converts. Up to a very 
late ^period not oqlittlias there existed no rules as to the dispo- 
sitl of this patroniR, buv no books from which candidates could 
obtain elementary knowledge so as to enable them to'secure a 
footing, or more particular knowledge so as to justify promo¬ 
tion. This want has now been supplied, and as regards tiie Go¬ 
vernments of Agra and Lahore there exist a sufficiency of ver¬ 
nacular treatises suitable to every department of thQ public ser¬ 
vice. Moreover the spectacle of the Eurci|)ean and native high 
ofik^ials being submitted to annual examinations, has not been with¬ 
out its Lifeet: the Goverj ment in this have reversed the ordina¬ 
ry proverb of experimenting upon the inferior parties for the in¬ 
struction of* the superiors. No native urderliiig can now object 
to those scorpion rules, under which the conquering rac.e itself 
has smarted. 
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Individual attempts were nmde under the Agra Government to 
introduce professional exanunations5 by which some legitimate 
channel for promotion might be marked out, and a spirit of emula¬ 
tion roused. They were succesrfUl, graduated certificates of profici¬ 
ency were distributed, a class of apprentice^ formed; those who 
were wise m their own conceits, were roused to some hazy idci. 
of their own ignorance, and the general results were such as to 
justify the experiment. A blow was struck at nepotism and 
patronage, and, while official knowledge ceased to be a mystery, 
and the service was throw open to all, a certain degree of inde¬ 
pendence was secured to the official, for while his conduct Avas 
testified to, year to year, by entries in the character book, his ca¬ 
pacity was placed beyond doubt by Ms annually renewed certi¬ 
ficate. We maintain that men* are men all over the world, in- 
fiucnced by tlie same passions, led by the same prejudices, en¬ 
couraged by the same hopes, controled by the same fears and 
that, if Gov^rnpient wish to be well served, it must be careful iu 
the selection of good agents. “ 

The storm that overspread the provinces of the Agra Govern¬ 
ment in 1857 , swept away all—the just and the unjust, the crea¬ 
ture of fjEkvour, and the buccessful adventurer. Certificates of 
proficiency neither kept back men from rebellion, nor did they 
save their necks from tlic gallows: as a rule, the efficient ser¬ 
vants of Government joined the rebels, the stolid fools remain¬ 
ed loyal. Most lamentable fallings away are on record in every 
district, and compilers of vernacular treatises came under the 
sharp discipline of the Special Commissioners. Kebellion appeared 
to infect individuals like the small pox, or other epidemic, for 
those, who did remain firm, could no more explain why they 
did so, than those whog|ebclled. But in the provinces of the 
Punjaub the seed fell inro more favourable ground; the advan¬ 
tages of the system Avere appreciated blLfhe most practical of 
Governors. 

The examination enjoined is striqtly prc^sional. There are 
departmental Colleges for Engineers at Roorkee, for Surgeons 
at Agra and Calcutta, there are normal schools for the training 
of schoolmasters,•’musquetry schools for soldiers: the same is 
noAV recommended for civil em])loycs. It is not proposed to 
open all pests to public competition, but to restrict selection to 
certain classes, which would be recruited annually by qualifica¬ 
tion examinations, to be held in each district. As in England, 
so ill India, age, health, and character should be considered; 
neither caatc, nationality or religion,‘^have ever been either an 
advantage or’ impediment in the Civil Department, and whoever 
saya that they have, is imperfectly informed. Tiiere should be 
two standards of examination, the ordiuary, and the special, the 
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latt(fr being modified to soit the particular depavtment of tiie 
service, and all graduates of GovernnAint or missionary schools 
being considered to have passed the former. Thus would at once 
tlie object of all parties be gaihed:—the Government would be 
well served, merit would be rewarded, and honesty be consi- 
• tiered the best policy, when nepotism and favouritism are put 
down. The legitimate demands of the educationist and the mis¬ 
sionary would be met by granting a fair field and no favour, the 
lists being thrown open, and the secrets of the profession made 
known means of vernacular text books. 

The pkil Service Commissioners remark, that they appre¬ 
ciate the great advantage o‘f an. Examination not merely as a tost 
of literary merit, but as afibrding an insight into the disposition 
and character of the party examined under a somewhat trying 
ordeal; and the opportunity afibrded to a young man of distin- 
guibliiug. himself in the presence 'of his superiors, with whom 
rests the power of elevating his social position, is riot one of the 
^east advantages. Those •who habitually search for talent, and 
delight in being the discoverer and promoter of intellectual abi¬ 
lity in others, will not bo sorry to be periodically made acquaint¬ 
ed with the natural gifts and acquired attainments of their offi< 
cial subordinates: with the dullard, wKo has neitJier talent nor 
ambition, and for the unpatriotic official who tries not to develop 
or excite these feelings, we havc^no sympathy, Not only must 
the entry into the service be^iependent on certified fitness, but 
promotion from grade to grade must depend upon similar condi¬ 
tions. To those who object or doubt, we say 

Si quid novisti rectius illis 
Candidas imperti, si non his utere meciim. 
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Abt. VII.—1. * Kig- Vkida Sanhita. Trcaislatedfrom the Ori¬ 
ginal Sanskrit,* By H. H. Wilson, M, A., F. li. S. Vbis. 
/., 11., Ill, London : W. Hi Allen an(l Co. 1857, &c. 

2. — India, Three Thousand Years Ago. By John Wilson, 
P. D., F. B. S. Bombay! 1858. 

3. —Ethnology of India. By B. G. Latham, M, A., M. D., 
F. 11. S. London. 1858. 

4. —Original Sanskrit Texts. By J. Mtriii, KsQ., D. C. L. Part 1. 

The Mythical and Legendary Accounts of Caste. London: Wil¬ 
liams and Norgate. 1858. 

We have now before us the-first half of the Big-Veda, tie 
oldest book known to the Hindus, and certainly one of the oldcbt 
books in the world. A Veda, in its strict sense, is.simply a 
Sanhita, or collection of hymns. There are three univerisaily 
received Vedas,—the Rig, Sama and Yajur. A fourth, tlic 
Athava or Atharva, is of more modern date and doubtful autho¬ 
rity. These hymns form the Mantra, or ritual, and are the true 
Veda. 

Besides thc'^e, however, Hindu writers attach to each Veda a 
class of compositions, called Brahmanas, chiefly liturgical and 
legendary, and, in the L '^yaidshads, pasbing into the rationalized 
state, and becoming meta}»hybical nnd mystical. It would be dif¬ 
ficult to find two bots of opinions more absolutely irreconcilcable 
than Vedic Hymns, and Vedantic philosophy. 

There is still another bupiilem6ntary mass of Vedic literature, 
including philology, commentaries, Sutras or aphorisms, &o., ■ 
the study of which, according to Professor Wilson, .“would fui- 
* nish occupation for a long and laborious life.” But for the 
study of India, as it was 3000 years ago, no such formidable ap¬ 
paratus is necessary. It is found on examination, that the Saiiia 
and Yajur (and to a coiibidcrable extent the Atharva ) are only re¬ 
costings of the llig-Veda, which contains in itself all the avail¬ 
able data for the earliest Indian history to be obtained from na¬ 
tive sources. Brahminical commentators and writers of later 
ages cover all-over with a thick jdabter of incoherent falsehood ; 
and, except as to grammatical construction and translatiQn into 
modern words, we are far abler to discover and understand what 
story these ancient documents tell than any of the Pandiits. 
For ‘ we have to deal with questions of race, of language, of his¬ 
tory, of chronology, and external influeftices; questions unknown, 
and therefore unintelligible, to the Hindu mind:—the Vishnu 
Turane, sufiiciently indicates how it deals with them. 

The Wg-Veda Sanhita U a miscellaneous collection of hymns. 
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Kacb hymn, is called a Sukta. The whole work is.divided into 
eight booksj or AshiakcLS, or Khandas. Each AshtAka is sub'divided 
into eight Adltt/ai/aSf or chapters, containing an arbitrary number 
of The whole number o$ hymns intheBig*yedaisabout 

a tliousJind. There is a fi#ther sub-division into Vargas, of 
about, five stanzas each, for convenience in committing to me¬ 
mory. This arrangement is altogether artificial. Another plan 
divides the whole into ten Mandalas, sub-divided into about a 
hundred Anurakas. An Anuvaka may contain any number of 
hYmu«5, from one to twenty. The Mandalas are assigned (six 
of them at least) to the same individuals, or to members of tho 
oaiuc family. 

E}U‘h hymn lias a Bisht, or inspired teaclier, for its author. 
ITnlortunately their names are not usually mentioned in the 
liymii itself, but depend on the authority of an index of later 
date, whiph also specifics the metre, the number of stanzas in 
each hymn, and the deity, or deities, to whom it is addressed. 
We arc indebted to Profesgor Wilson for an English translation 
of four Ashtttkas, containing 502 hymns, or a full half of this 
celebrated Veda ; and there is reason to believe that, with the 
exception of one or two disputed stanzas, the remaining half has 
nothing materially different. One name t>f a king ^ow’ever, or a 
country, or a river, may solve many interesting and yet undeter¬ 
mined problems; and therefore, until the wliolc is published,.all 
that may be gathered from the liig-Veda is not fairly before us. 
Put these reserved points concern chiefly the anti<{uary and the 
historian; for the general reader, the mystery that covered the 
Vedas is a mystery no longer; - and all that they contain stands 
out for public view in the common light of day. 

Colebrooke’s masterly analysis of the Vedas is the most valuable 
contribution to Indian literature that has yet been made. It is a 
model of accurate research, calm, sober thinking, and of a mind 
that will not be led away by tempting speculartions. Some of 
his slutements have to be modified,* and his chronology, like 
that of all others dealing with enormous and conflicling false- ^ 
hoods, is but guessing in the dark. But he walked with a firm 
foot and a clear eye through the quicksands, and h^ marked 
out the path most distinctly for those that follow. ,It is singular 
tliat an essay so, remarkable should have attracted so little 
notice. In England the form was against it. A catalogue 
raisqnnec, unless you can look at the pictures or the specimens, 
is very dry reading. Wilford’s wild hobbies and the iinilpsi- 
tions practised upon him^ Bentley’s startling discoveries and 
assertions, the conflicting periods, genealogies and s;^stems, 
which the Hindu accepts without misgiving, affected the,Eng¬ 
lish mind most unpleasantly. It grew wer ry of Sanskrit litcra- • 
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ture, barely tolerated its epics and dramas, was Dot to bo 
excited by the genius and enthusiasm of James Prinsep, or the 
talents and a^mplishments of Horace llayman Wilson; and, 
in short, turned from it altogether to newer and fresher themes 
—to Layard and Bawlinson, andtflliepsius and Bunsen; to the 
monuments of Egypt, the palaces of Nineveh, and the rock-o'’ 
Behistun; to recovered languages and contemporary histories 
older even than the Vedas: to sun pictures, and thought-flash¬ 
ing wires, which may yet bind the earth into a household;— 
to that giddy whirl of change and revolution, which has kept 
Europe for the last 80 years at fever-heat. 

It is easy to understand wlw Colebrooke’s analysis of their 
most sacreu books failed to auect the Hindus, lining written 
in English, they knew nothing about it; and, if they did, they 
would not have believed him. Nothing, but the books them¬ 
selves in a cheap form and in. the vernacular languages^will open 
their evM;—and then only very gradually, and with Euroj)eaii 
help. From (what is called) the educated natives, help, we 
fear, is not to be e> pected. What force of moral earthquake 
may be necessary to upheave the apathy of the Hindu mind is 
beyond the reach of our calculus. The rail and the telegraph, 
the schoolmaster and the missionary, like the great powers 
of nature, are agents of slow ami silent, but irresistible change. 
Can such change come, suddenly ? There is no Hindu who 
has not heard of the Vedf\s. The words, that sprung into being 
from the lips of Brahma himself before man was created, are 
enshrined in his faith, though they have parsed away from 
his knowledge. Forbidden to the Sudras, from their rarity 
and high price inaccessible to the Brahmans, for that very 
reason they are the objects of a more profound and supersti¬ 
tious veneration : and if any thing can be supposed a priori to 
startle and excite all Hindustan, it is surely the announcement 
that the Vedas have become public property, and that Sudra, 
out-caste, and Mkchcha may read them at his will. 

We purpose to help on this good work by writing down our 
impressions of wh.at they seem to contain. These are formed 
entirely from the English version of Professor Wilson, which 
leaves nofhiqg to desire. It is an intellectual luxury to,read 
such a niai^iliiKI'ly performant^c. 

The hiiillM'y of his translation is this. The te«:t is taken from 
Dr. Max Muller's printed edition of the Suktas of the Rig^Vfida, 
with the commentary of Sagana Acharya, Sayana was a man 
of high station, and a deservedly oelebrated scholar. He was 
brought up at the Court of Vird BukJ^a Raya, Rajah of Bijayana- 
yar, in fourteenth century of our era. The first portion of his 
« schohamti the Riy- Veda translates the original textinto more modern 
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Sanskrit; fills up its ellipses, and narrates in detail any leginid 
to which it alludes. In Professor Wilson's Version the fiuing 
up of the ellipses is inclosed in brackets, and*t]|e explanations 
are given in foot notes, with J> 5 . Wilson’s reasons for approval 
or dibsent: so that the reader in every case has the means oi 
i^udging for hiJwelf. 

A carefully written and most valuable introduction is a guide 
and key to each volume—^perhaps to ordinary readers the 
nioHt valuable portion of the book; and a good ixidex gives every, 
facility lor reference. 

One slight improvement only we venture to suggest for a 
2 nd edition;—^to put the nam^ of the Rishi of the hymn at the 
head of each page. The* translation has also' been compared in 
whole or in part with other German, French and Latin ver- 
bious; and there can be no reasonable doubt that it is a thorough, 
faithful, §.nd accurate transciipt of the original text. 

Our task then is to give a popular and concise answer to 
the question “ What is thqre in the Vedas ?” That answer has 
been already given ^j^ith knowledge and learning far above ours 
in Mt. Colcbrooke’s Essay* and in Professor Wilson’s three 
introductions, as already stated. The Rev. Dr. "JVilson of 
Bombay also, with that wisdom and readiness which distinguibh 
him, has already laid the results before a Hindu audience; and 
in his seasonable and instructive pamphlet, India Three Thousand 
Years Ago^ has gathered all that was certain from his two prede¬ 
cessors, and added much valuable and interostiug matter of his 
own. It is a complete Hand-book to the Vedas, and deserves 
the widest circulation.* 

The results at which these distinguished si'holars have ar¬ 
rived, will probably be new to many of our readers. 

About most of them tliere can be no difference of opinion, 
for there is nothing recondite in the text of the Vedas. The 
Rishis are plain speakers: their language rs broad of the 
bfoallest, and leaves no doubt of their meaning. Outspoken 
men were these old Hindus, and thoroughly practlcal in their , 
dealings with gods and men. But they have no bowels of com¬ 
passion for historian or chronologist; and leave th^ir whert;- 
aboqts (in time at least) in all but impenetrable mietiness. Un- 

* Bat Place aur Dame<t! All throe must yield the palm to a lady. If any one 
wishes for a clear^raceful and most attractive pietpro of the Vedic times, let him 
read Mrs. Speir's Life m Ancient India.’' Tliis beautiful volune, without making 
any parade of scholarship, is scrupulonsly accurate, and has the hij^h sarctidn of 
Professor Wilson for its statements. Its ,lield is muc*! larger than the Vedas, em> 
bracing the code of Manu, the epic )>ocms, the origin an 1 progress of Buddhism, and 
other mtcrehting topics, and its treatment of thorn ail is spirited and elegint,—^tbe. 
h.iiid of steel undei*tbo velvet glove. Though Mrs Spcir’s “ staiul-iioint” is different 
fnim onrs, it is only ju^t to stale that she has written a singularly able and Helight- 
ftil book on a terv unpopular subject. 

Jim, 1809. 2 Yi 
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like their subtler posterity, however, they are wonderfully 
truthful and consistent, and have evidently no intention or 
inclinalion to ^iecelve. Through the mist we now and then 
catch a glimpse of a familiar,land mark. A name will appear 
unexpectedly, which leads to unexpected and stortlin^ conclu¬ 
sions. It is here that there is room for diifereiroes of opinion,, 
and, in such cases, we have ventured to think and to judge fur 
ourselves. 

The problem^ is certainly not dn easy one. It is of like kind 
with thisrGiven the Psalms of David, to discover from these 
alone the manners, customs, religion- arts, sciences, hisjtory, chro¬ 
nology and origin of the Jewish natron; to classify the hymns too, 
and assign to each its time and author, with no other help than 
the heading to each Psalm, added by a later hand. Knowing, 
as we do, that they range from Moses till after the Captivity 
that is over a period of at least 700 years, the latter part of the 
task alone wnuld demand all the resources of scholarship. It is 
true the Vedio hymns are ten times more numerous: but they 
arc at the same timt ten times more monotonous and full of 
wearisome repetitious, under which even I^ofessor Wilson’s pati¬ 
ence gives way. In our «acrcd bool<>< the ccnle precedes, and 
the lii'^tdry precedes, acccornpanies, and follows the Psalms, 
With the Hindus the code comes after the hymns, and has t(> 
do .with a different stage of society ; and the history never comes 
at all. Nevertheless tnc Vedas, with all their difficulties, 
throw a flood of light upon the origin and early state of the 
Hindus. 

Tilt people among whora the Vedas were composed, when 
first introduced to us, had evidently passed the nomadic stage. 
Their wealth consisted of cattle, horses, sheep, goats and buf¬ 
faloes. Coined money, or indeed money in any sba])e was un¬ 
known. We meet with hut two allusions to gold, except for the 
purpose of ornament. The Rishi Gnrga receives from the lUjah 
Divadasa ten " lumps” of gold in ten purses, or bags, (vol 3. 
p. 474)*: but, tliis was gi^en as part of the spoil of a vanquished 
enemy. The other is, where Kakshivat accepts hundred 
nishkas (qf gold) from Rajah Swanaya, which Sayana (vol. 2, 
p. 17). interprets as “ a certain weight of gold”; and, at p. ,292, 
as a necklace! 

In our Australian colonies, before the day o^the diggings, a 
suitor’s eligibility was estimated by his answer to the question, 
“ How many ewes ?” In the time of tlie Rishis, it was how 
many cows?” The cow’was the synenyme for wealth, fertility, 
and abundance. The sky is a cow ; the clouds its udder, and its 
milk,, rain. The earth (Priiw) is a cow, and its milk the food 
that spring" from it. The cow was the pleasantest of all 
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th(>u;rlxts to the men of the Vctios; the main burden of all their 
}>raycrs. They begged for cows. They fought for co^s. To have 
liigh praise, and an honourable place in the Vedas, nothing 
more was ueoessary than to give, a Rishi a present*bf cows. The 
great Kajah Divadasa has four vtrses of laudation from Garga 
jor ten horses, ten lumps of gold, a hundred cows, ten chariots, 
robeb,* and food. The holy Bharddwaja and his brethren give 
three verses and thousands of laudations lo Bribku, the carpen¬ 
ter, for his donation of thousands of cattle. ( Vol. 3, p. 465.) 

The cow was not only the translation of our word, 'money,' but 
boems to have been their medium of barter, corresponding to the 
modern HJupee. Thus (voIBS, pr 170,) in reference to buying 
and bclliug, the Rishi Va/iuidevef asks “ Who buys this, my ludra, 

*■ lor ten milch kine ?” and thus it was that from gods and men 
the Rishis Avere always begging*c<>ws. 

Jaualui, king of the Videlias” says the Brihad Aranyaka 
ITpauibh^d, '* sat upon his throne.” Then came Yajnjivalkga, He 
^id, “ Why hast thou come, O Yajnavalhi/a ? Is it seeking 
cattle, or subtile ((jiUestioilIfe) ?” “ Even both, O king of kings” 

said the llishi” (j). 212). 

The cow then was to the Vedic itindu, at once food and 
money. It supplied him with milk, butter, ghi^ curds and 
cheese. Oxen ploughed his fields, and carried his gefods and chat* 
tcls. He preserved the Soma juice in a hvijf of cowskin {Vol. 1, 
p. 73); «ind the cow hide girt his oliariftt. {Vol. 3, p. 475). * 

Mo idea of sacredness was conueefed with tho eow ; and it is 
tjuite clear, however abliorrcnt and revolting the truth may ap¬ 
pear to their descendants, that in tbc golden age of their ances¬ 
tors, the Hindus were a cow-killing and beef-eating people, and 
that cattle are declared in the Vedas to be the very bo&t of food. 
We ixuote texts, which leave no room for a doubt. 

“ Aoni, dehueudant of IIharata, thou art entirely ours, when sacrificjgd 
to with pregnant kine, barren 4*ows, or bulls.— Jii(j- Veda^ vol. 225. 

tUo friend (of Indra), lias quickly cou",umed 300 buffdloes. Vat. 3, 

^.'276. 

Mjiy PnsHANaud ViSHxr cook for theo (Indra) a ImndiAsd buflMoes. Vd. 
3,/>. 41U. . * 

Jiohtow upon him, who glorilios tlioe, divine (Inor.^, food, the chiefost of 
which IS cattle, Vd. 3, jO. 453. 

When the pious have recourse to Indra for food, he find^it in the haunts 
of tho Uaura and Gamyo.* Vd. 3, p. 163. 

Sever his joiuW (Indra) as (butchers cut up) a cow. Vol. 1, p. 165. 

IVhat an amount of beef-eating is implied*in a sacrifice of 
three hundred buffaloes !—the greater part, as usual, being de¬ 
voured by the assistants. • The cooking is very minutely and gra- 
l>lucally described, in vol.«2, pp. J.17, &c. Part was roasted on 


' Botli are •species of the Tndiiiii iijld 4)\ or cow. 
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spits, irliUe the fttteodftDts ‘ei^erly watched tlie joint, eni^ng: 
up the g^ratdfal fumes, and s^ing * It is fragrant.’ Other parts 
were boiled in a elddiron* liWre were vessels to distribute the 
brutb; dishes >(ritli covers; skewers and knives ; and, for daintier 
palates, the meat was miwk inio balls. The queens and wives 
of the sacriftcersasfflsted in cooking and preparing the banquet; 
which, on the particular occasion Eluded to in the text, consiftt- 
ed of horse-^ilesh 1 All was washed down with copious libations 
of a strong spirit, made from the juice of the Soma plant.* liishi 
KaHkhcai b^ in every way most unclerical propensities. He 
thanks the Aswins most cordially fcr giving him a cask, hold, 
ittg a hundred jars of wine (vol. 1., p.. 308); and "BMayamfulevaj 
who was taken out of his mother’s side, solicits Indra {voh 3, p. 
188) for a hundred iars Senna juice. Rishi Aaa&tya also, in a 

S neer half crazy Sukta, (vol. 2, p*. 200,) writes of “ a leather boi- 
e in the house of a vendor of spirits” These were the men that 
fought Aleimnder, the great Macedonian : after such u feast of 
the Gods, Indra puts forth all liis might, and destroys the fiercest 
of the Asurat, 

The notices of iheir social state and progress in the arts amply 
a high degree of civilization. They had roadB (ool, 2, p. 256} 
and mrries {vol, 2, p, 37). They measured tlieir fields with a rod. 
They had caavii^ca and war chariots drawn by horses;and bullock 
carts and waggons. The carriage was of wood, with brazen 
wheels and iron rims and pillars. It had seats, [vol. \,p. 175,) 
and awnings 1, p, 94); was * easy going’ and sometimes inlaid 
with gold. They Vore golden coUars, gold bracelets, ear-rings 
and anklets, and. golden tiqras.^ Iron was in common use; and 
tliey appear to have been the first to discover how to turn it in¬ 
to steel. Porus gave 30 pounds of steel to Alexander, as a most 
precious gift; and it is said to have been lately found that the steel 
o f the far-famed Damascus blades was impoii^ from the Indus. 

IHto read of iron (steel) armour {vol, 1, p. 153), of shining 
lauM and helmets; of swords and javelins; arrows tipped wi^ 
st^, and cuirasses inlaid with gold {vol. 3, p. 333). The defen- 
* fiive armour of the poorer warriors was stitchra, or padded, 
(vol. 1, p. 83), such as was worn by the ancient'Assyrians and 
Persians. « 


The grain ■'most frequently mentioned is barley, or millet. 
They had ^feavers aqd rope-makers; and for the ladies there were 
noodles and nee^e-work‘(w/. 2, 288). The b/iisty, with "his 

skim-bag jminting downwards,” brought them water; and groeftns 
rubbed down their horses. The camel and the ass were known 
to thcan; and of wild animals, the Hon, tlie wolf, the dofr, the 
and the wild cow. read *of herds of wild elejmants 


' Tkc model a jar holdb three tiushcls ' 
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{rol. p, 175); but we have met with only on^o^ceofa 
tame* elei>hant, in connection with a King Mngayft» or 
an Asv^a.* (voL 1, p» 149); and there ia no alhttuon to the u«e<^ 
the elephant in war;—a fact of considerable ohronoh^oal im<* 
portance. The first half of the Rip- Veda, it is also worthy dt 
remark, knows nothing of «lndra’8 elephant, or of Siva and W 
bidl. • 

They lived in houses, strongly built and spacious. They omn- 
pare the sky to a hall with a thousand columns (yoh 3, p, 348^. 
They must have congregated in towns; and the cities of their 
enemies are mentioned very frequently: but it is singular and 
most pcrpTcxlng that the qapie of any one city isnot to be met 
with. There is but too ,much however of the dlirker features 
oi .eastern city life,—cheating, gambling, the abandoning of ohiI> 
di en, thieves, courtesans, andgeunuchs. All these crimes the Riahis 
j)ass by with a calm indifference: but there was one crime for 
which they had no mercy:—cattTe stealing. It provoked all 
their ire ; and dire were their curses on the robbers. 

* Sea-going ships and navigation in the open sea were fa¬ 
miliar. to them, and merchants sailing for gain. But they do 
not appear to have been a maritime nation themselves. Bhu- 
ft/u, son of King Tugra, sails in a hundred oared ship, and is 
rc^icued from danger, or from ship wreck, in some mysterious fa- 
<^hion, by the twin j^swina. If these " sons of the sea” were stare, 
it may mean that, being driven ou t of his reckoning by a storm, 
he steered home by their aid. Turvasu and Yadu also make a 
sea \oyagc, which is often mentioned as if it were something 
wondoiful. In both these cases no country is named, and the 
localities (as almost everywhere else) are left in vexatious and 
perplexing obscurity. The legend of Bhujyu is suificicntly cu¬ 
rious. We quote it in its most detailed form from vol. 1, p. 307. 

“ Tugra verily, AswiKS, sent (his son) BImjua to sea, as a 
' dying man parts with his riches; but you brought him back in 

* vessels of your own, floating over the ocean, 'and keeping out 

* tke waters. Three nights and three days, Nasatyas, have you 

' conveyed Bhujya in three rapid revolving cars, having a hun-. 
^ dred wheels, and drawjfi by six horses, along the dfy bed of the 
‘ocean to the shore of the sea. This explbit you* achieved, 

‘ Ab\viK 6, in the ocean, where therq is nothing tc^ive support,, 
‘ nothing to rest upon, nothing to cling to, when brought 

* Bhajga, sailin| in a hundred oared ship, back* to his father’s hoube.” 
The Aswins^re now supposed to be the three stSirs of Aries,,and 
are represented by a horse’s head in the Hindu zodiac. This ac¬ 
cords*. with the three-wheeled car given to them in the Kig-Veda 

* Piofos'or Wilson raJls tins beast a “ttersinc elephant” and giasdv a^ks wlie 
tin r it maj not b< the tmathenum Is not ^riga m husti “ tin, diphantof Mriga^* 
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( Vol l» JS*^ 96.) The hundred wheels of the text are thc.hun- 
drod oars. *Hece we have evidently one of the hrst piratical expe¬ 
ditions on reoord'f but while Jason had only one ship, Bhujyahas 
three. It is further interesting, as showing that, in these primi¬ 
tive times, the ^Hindus had the courage to stand out to sea, and 
to steer by the sun and stars. 

The Bajahs sent ambasiadors to one another There w&rc 
** hails of justice,’’^ halls and chambers of sacrihceie but apparent¬ 
ly no temples and no images. The| 5 ^ had (caravanseraib} 

on the great roads, which were often infested with robbers. 
They had doctors and drugs of all kinds, under the^ special pa^- 
tronage of and the Astoivs: and, for their amusement, they 
hod puppets and stage exhibitions. ( Vol. 3, p. 185.) 

The social position of woman was considerably higher than 
it is in modem India. She is qio^en of kindly and pleasantly, 
as ** the light of the dwelling.” The Bishi and his wife converse 
on equal terms, go together to the sacrifice, and priicticc aus¬ 
terities together. Lovely maidens appear in a procession, drown 
up unmarried daughters remain without reproach in their father’s 
house. On the other hand, wo have a case of polygamy-of the 
most shameful kind. Kakshicat, one of the most illustrious of the 
Bishis, mnrrics ten sisters at once {voL 2, p. 17); and, if the tone 
of female sdciety is to be judged of from the wife of a Riblii, or 
from a lady who is herself the author of a women, in those 

da^s, were no better tlian they should be. 

A gallant, deep^ drinking, high feeding race were these wild 
warriors by the Indus, 'fhey rushed to the fight rejoicing in 
the dust of battle.” They .made forays far and wide; and would 
have nothing from the gods bhort of a hundred winters. ** Since 
‘ a Inindred years” says the lii&hi Gotama, were appointed (for 
* the life of man) interpose not, gods, in the midst of our passing 
‘ existence, by iiiflictiiig infirmity on our bodies.” Vol. 1, p. 
230 ; and many a cow must they have stolen, and many an enen\y 
must have gone down beneath tbeir lance, ere tlie biiirdred 

winters” passed away. With lance and battle axe, shining 
• helmet, >arnibhed mail inlaid with gold, sharp sword, and war- 
horse in s])lcndid trappings, arc we Hot transported to the 
days of ciuvalrv, to the kniglitly barons on the banks of the 
Rhine ?’ ArJ if high tournament be pmclaimed and lists s{)fead, 
and the hTgh born maiden sits in her beauty, the prize for gal¬ 
lant feats of arpis, woirld not words and deeds alike avouch the 
kin-vship of the East and West, the oneness of tl]|| great Irillo- 
German races? But even so, wo read, it was done on the banks 
of the Indus. “ As wins,” says Kakshivat, your admirable 
‘(horses) bore the car, w'hich you liad harnessed, (first) to the 
, * goal,‘ lor the sake of honour: kiid the damsel, who was the prize. 
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' camQ through affection to you, and acknowledged youf (liU8- 
‘ bandship), saying, you are (my) lords.” Vol. 1. p. 322, 

This lady (allegorical by the way) was won in a chariot race; 
Hama wins Sita by the bending,oi the bow, and* so Arjuna won. 
J)raiqmdi. Such cases, of cours<?, were always (and must ai- 
YavH have been) rare and exceptional: but it is strange and 
stalling to come upon the most cxtf'avagant flights of medisBval 
chivalry reflected back from the Hindu Vedas. 

The picture of Hindu life nnd manners, at the time of the 
Macedonian invasion, diners from ours chiefly in being more 
darkly shaded. The Hindu even then had degenerated; and 
the ‘‘ Life of an Eastern King” on the banks of the Indus differ- 
cd little in its shameful details Yrom that of his modem succes- 
soi* at Lucknow on the banks of the Goomtee. 

“ The shameful luxury of their princes,” writes Curtins (Lib. 
Vlll. 32^ “ surpasses that of all other nations. lie reclines in 
‘ a golden* palankeen, with pearl-hangings. The ^i^esses, which 
‘ be puts on, are embroidered with purple and gold. The pillars 
‘ of his palace are gilt: aifd a running pattern of a vine carved 
' in gold^and figures ol' birds in silver, ornament each column, 

‘ The ditrhar is held while he combs and dresses his hair: then 
‘ he receives ambassadors, and decides cases, * * The women 

‘ ])repare the banquet, and pour out XhiS io^oflick all the 
‘ Ivdians are (jreathj addicted. Whenever he, or his queen, 
‘ went on a journey, crowds of dancinl^ girls in gilt palankedns 
‘ attended; and, when he becam^ intoxicated, they carried 
* him to his couch”:—and, if wc afe to belfevc his biographer, 
into such a vile sensual thing as ^iis, 4 thc great Alexander was ra¬ 
pidly degenerating. 

Turning to more important, subjects, let us inquire what the 
Stiktas have to tell of the religion and worship of the Vedic 
Hindus. The curious antipathy of llic Hindu mind to facts, 
and its ignorance of the very elements of history and historical 
evidence, distinguish the Hindus from all other nations having a 
rich and cultivated literature: When such evidence is asked ibr, 
or any evidence for the trutli of his religion, probably the answer 
of nearly every pandit would be, Our fatjiers taught us, as 
‘ their fathers taught them, that the Vedas came from the mouMi 
‘ of tlrahma.” * Is it true then that the my tholog^>Md worship 
of the 'present day are identical with those of the v edas, are 
derived from tliem, or closely agree with thgn ? Let it be 
renfembered that this is not a question of mere anticiuarian lore, 
or literary curiosity. It jnay involve- great results and mo¬ 
mentous interests. Like the recovered Bible in the hands 
of Luther, tberccovered and published Vedas may prove a ful¬ 
crum for effecting great and large cliangcsin the popular belief— 
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the introduction to a brighter day. For the answer is, that they 
have so litde in common, that the^ must be acknowledged in all 
fairness to be .two distinct religions. Professor Wilson’s calm 
and temperate statement on this point carries conviction with it: 
and we can vouch for its acburacy, so far as the first half of the. 
Big-Veda is concerned. ^ . 

We find” writes he, " a striking difference between the hiy- 

* thology of the Veda, and that of the heroic poems and Pk- 

* rtmas. The divinities worshipped are not unknown to later 

* Bvstems, but there perform very subordinate parts; whilst 

* those deities, who are the great Gods, the Du Mfijorex of the 

* subsequent period, are either wholly unnamed in the Veda, or 

* are noticed in an inferior and different capacity. The natnes 
‘ of Siva, of Mahadeva, of Durga, of Kali, of Ram v* of 

* Krishna, never occur, as far as we are yet aware. We have a 

* Kudra, who in after times is identified with Siva, but who, 

‘ even in the fHiranas, is of every doubtful origin and identifica- 
‘ tion, whilst in the Veda be is described as the father -^)f 

* the winds, and is evidently a form‘’of either Aoni, or Indra.” 
With the single exception of an epithet Kapardin (wUh braided 
hair) of doubtful significance, and applied also to another divi¬ 
nity, “ xfo other epithet applicable to Siva occurs, and there is 
' not the*slightest allusion to the form in wluch, for the last ten 

* centuries at least, he seems to have been almost exclusively 
' t^orshipped in India, i^t of the Linga or Phallus: neither is 
‘ there the slightest hint tof another important feature of later 

* Hinduism, the Trinnirtw, or tri-une combination of Brahma, 

‘ Vishnu, and Siva, as typified by the mystical syllable 

* (a-u-m), although, according to high authority on the religious 
‘ of antiquity (Creuzer), the Trimurtti was the first element in 

* the faith of the Hindus, and the second was the Lingam.” Vol. 

1, 26, 27. 

Who then were the Gods whom the Vedic Hindus worship¬ 
ped ? There is no difficulty in the answer. They worshipped 
Indra •and Agni. Indra was the firmament, with all its pheno¬ 
mena. alone held the thunderbolt, and was King over 

Gods and men. , Agni was the element of fire.’ All the other 
Gods wei^e but manifestations, or other forms, of ^hese two. The 
relatiohshirvi is evident between Agni and the Sun, the Suryn, 
or Sura^ 'or Savitri of the Vedas, and a femaJ,^ divinity. But 
Indra also is frequently identified with ‘the Sun; indeed the 
12-great deities, or Adityas, are but other names of the same 
deity, as presiding over the 12 months of the year. I*t seems 
strange in the face of so rignificant an inference, that most of 
the best oriental scholars,, including even the iconoclast Bent-. 
Icy, Sgrcc in affinuing that the division of the zodiac into 12 
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was long posterior to l^ie time o£ the Vedas^ an^ that the 
Kishis were familiar with the 27 Nakthairasp The*Jldi^fti0 9 i<>pt 
frequentlj invoked are Afitra, Vartnut, hoi«lee^ 

degree Pushan Bha^a^ Vishnu^ adll Tmashtri: !3nbLe]e^ hi BOOMS 
discrimination in these attribittv: hut on the wholo thc^ , 
TOle and colourless. Puehan watches over roads and traviiliiiPBt 
r^ashtri is the Vulcan or smith’.of the Gods. Slight iiuSS^ 
hi m^e of Vishnu: but' we have ^e germ of the le^enoary throe 
etOMs*^ being apparently simpjiy the rise, culminauoo, andBetring 
of me Sun. 

Among the inferior deities, the MarutSf or winds, h^d tho 
first plao9; and next to them* or nearly on the same levdL the 
jlswins. 

These are two, apparently twins or brothers, and sons of the 
sea (Sindhu). Sometimes, as'Dr. Wilson notices, they seem to 
be the precursive rays of the sun,” at other times, perhaps 
the sun*and moon as rising out of the sea; so tWt the Vedio 
Hindus evidently had settlements on the sea coatt. They are 
almost invariably represented as having a triangular car with 
three wheels, drawn by asses —while their name appears to be 
derived from aswa, a horse, which would seem to identify them 
with the two horses of the sun. Altogether the;^ arc a.perplexing 
pair: and the Suhtas addressed to theih are richest of all in le¬ 
gend.* It can scarcely be doubted we tliink that they are con¬ 
nected with the primitive Hindu a^ronomy,^whlch we ghall 
afterwards notice. ’ . 

Heaven, Earth, {Aditi and Pr/sni) and Ocean, arc rarely 
invoked, and the Sun has compiwatively few Suktas, Occa¬ 
sional laudations are given to •rivers, especially to Saraswati: 
and this nature worship extends so largely as to embrace the 
cow, the wood used in the oblations, and even the i^apa or sa¬ 
crificial post. We had almost forgotteu Ushas, or the dawn, to 
whom some of the most beautifm hymns in the Veda are ad¬ 
dressed. ^1 tliese deities are expressly declared to be “ the pro- 

a of the heavens and the earth” (vol. 1, p, 276). No men- 
is made of the planets: for Briliaspati, or Biuhibanaspati, 
t a planet, but “ the lord of Prayerand the. moon has nob 
^en a Sukta. ' The worship of the Vedic race is briefly but com- 
prehcnrively described by themselves, (Asht. I. A^y.*f. Sukttf 6.) 

“The standera around associate *with (IXDKA^the mighty 

• • 

*Their conncctlbn with Indra (Jupiter), their jmtroba^e of mariners, their twin- 
brotherhood, the two horses and stars found on their comsf identify them with the 
sian Dioscuri, and add much strength to the theory that the Greeks were an 
Persian tribe originally, as t^ir lanraage indisputably proves. The legend 
~B is another link in tlft chain. It k singular to find an exception^ and 
worBl\ip prevaiUag in co^tries so remote as India and Greece, while it had 
(if it ever Existed) among the parent stock in the vast regions between. 

, 185 !». ' ' 2 3 
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*'(8tiTi), the i&destmctive (9re)» the iiioviog(wmd)jaadthelijg}ite 

* that i^ne in the skf .** 

The rel^on of the Vedtaai^en, was natnre worship, hght care* 
lets and irreverent, ul^tfiiy aniinal in its inmost spirit, with lit* 
tie <mr no sense of sis, so longings or hopes of immortality, no- 
thf!)g high, Bcrions, ^or thougmful. There was no love in their 
w0rsiup« Th^ oared only ^for wealth, victory, animal grathi* 
cation, amd freedom from disease. The tiger might have joined 
in tthefr Infers*—Grant mo health, a comforttmle den, 
of deer nows, mid strength to kill any intruder on my heat. 
Tke Idfaridn^ they implore'” says Professor Wilson, are for 

* tim most part of a temporal and perjaonal desoriptionf—wealth, 

* food, Ufa, posterity, cattle, cowsaud hprses ;**>protcetion against 

* enemies, victory over them, and sometimes their destruction, ’’ 
'* Tliere are a few indications of a hope of immortality* and of 

* future happiness: but they are neither frequent, nor, in gene- 

* ral, distinotjy nunounced.” In one or two passages Yama,^ 

* and his office of ruler of the dead, arc obscurely alluded to. 

* Thepre is little demand for moral benefactions.”—( Vol. 1, p." 

2d.) 

So merely fanciful, so wearisome and monotonous, so con- 
temptuousiy irreverent, are the great bulk of their prayers (to 
Indra especially) that.JProfessor Wilson can scarcely belie\c 
them to he in earnest. Take for instance the following hymn. 
It IS addresse(h#o the girdde^s Anna {Anna Devata^ known in 
Bengal as Anna Purna)^ pcrisonified as Pitu, or material food, by 
the Bishi A^tya. (^Vol. 2,» 192). 

1. I gloril^v Ptiu, the great, the upliolcler, tlio strong, by whose invigo¬ 
rating power Tnta (Indra) slow the mutilated Vrarrr (a doud) 

2. Savoury Ptfu^ sweet Fitu / we worship thee; become our protector. 

3. Come to us, Fuu, auspicious with auspicious aids ; a suui'oe of de¬ 
light ; not unpalatable, a fiioud. well respected, and having uoue (but agree¬ 
able properties). 

4. Tny flavours, ai*o thfliised through the regions, as the winds 

are spread through the sky. 

6. ThoM (men), Ptfi/, vvlio are thy dl^p]hutors, most sweet Pieu^ 
who aru the rclisheis of thy tiav ours, are as if they had stiff nocks (gotipM 
to the throat 1). 

6. TAtf thovghts of the mighty gods are fixed vpon thee .•'by thy kind an^ 
iiitelhgeut ofabistanee, \lndra) slew .1/a'. 

7. when, P^ , this (product) of the water-wealthy clouds (the rain) ar¬ 
rives, then do,<^u, sweet PUn^ lie at hand with siifhcieucy for our eating. 

8. And since we enjoy the abundance of the waters/lud of the plants, 
therefop. Body, Do;tHOU grow fat. 

* We hbre not found these, except in the legend (for nothing is Ibunded on it) 
throe Imemers, called Rihhtts, who for their mer^nous actions were uadegsit 
the geitps of mountains of Purantc rubbish. 

t Tama is nsnally connected with the Tamana Hver, and was perhaps wolM|j|M, 
theie h' a nauve tiihv. 
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9. And since we enjo^ii^ jSbMq» tbjr* mixfcoM with boiled <3X boilM 

barleV, therefore, Boot, do »bod grow fat. . * 

10. Vegetable cake fried meal, do tfaon b$ mbstantial, whi(4e9oi»(^ aind 
invigorating ; and Bodt, do Taotr grow fat. 

11. W e cxtrart from thee, Pifu, »hy our {waises ae cows yield bftlttf i|br 
oblations; from thee, who art iHdulmtliDg to ttie gods ; exhllaratiatf idao 99 

tt«, ^ 

* eimilar strap tlie Sonut plftnt is addressed} mixed «p hf 

M^yKsrioDS association, of which we have lost the key, with 
thtt^jb^D'^god. This piant, (the acid U found only, 

ciepimg to Dr. Roxburgh, from the mountains of Jditaenden99 
all the way to the Indus, and ott the hilla of the BheUu pass. 
Vigwamitr^ passes the Sutiej an<l Beyas to gather it. It was 
bruised between two stones, mixed with milk or barley juice, 
aud, w'ben fermented, formed a strong iaebriating ardent spirit— 
jjrobably not very unlike whisky. 

Herodotus, (Book 1. 133,) tells us of a singular custom that pre¬ 
vailed amongst the ancient Ferbians. “ It is also” wrftes he, “ their 

* general practice to deliberate upon affairs of weight, when they are 
'^drvnJt; and then, on the marrow, when they are sober, the decirion 
‘ to w,hich they came the night before is put before them by the 

* master of the house in which it was made; and if it is then ap- 

* proved of, they act on it; if not, they ^t it aside, ^metimes 

* however, they are sober at their first deliberatidh, but in this 
‘ ease they always reconsider the matter under the injlvence of 
‘ wine.” This drawing their mspii:ation from the bottle, as a trait 
of national manners, is of the oddep In other words they did ' 
nothing without drinking. Some ftraces of the same habit still 
linger among their English and Traip-Atlantic coii<^ius; and it of¬ 
ten liappens, that nowhere do Mlnisierb ex[)laiu their policy more 
eloquently and more openly than at a Lord Mayor’s dinner. 

It appears tiiat the RisJiis of the Vedas introduced this custom, 
or belief, into religion. Indra and all the gods arc every where 
represented as unable to perforin any great exploit without the 

f * ration of the Soma juice, or, in plain English, until they 
drunk. 

ay om ffonia libation reach joii cxlnlarating, invigorating, iuebnatu.g,* 
precious. It is compaiiiouablo, ItulrUf enjoyable, lUe oieitUiower 
of hosts, immortal. 

Thv mcbiiety is most intomc. nevcithtlesb thy acts ate ino^t benciOl- 
oent" (IV. 2, y>. 169.) 

The adorable and powerful Tkdba, parwiiriug of the Soi)W, misod with 
barley, eflFiised at •the Tnkadruha rites, bas druukVitli Viahnu as much as 
he wished • the draught has excited that gieat and mi^ity Indra to poiform 






fliot.” (lV.2,y> 260.) 
youry indeed is thjs (fcKmia;; sweet it sharp, and full cf flavour ; 
'^‘b able to ^ncounter Ixdbia in battles, after he has been (uiafKugthis 
—inking of it liiilra has been ckiafced t<i the slaying of Vntifa,” &c. 
S, p. 470 ) 
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sfcmuaoh of ivbfLx i« m Mpltokms of Sma ns a lake” (vol 3, p,60} ; 
it swe&i U)» tkto ooe!nii<t OMl. 1. p. $1.) 

* HjMm nuniiitMt tiur dttndnt mllbgly, Ikoba, for the aalce of dnnkmg the 
UbatloiAi (ref. 1^. 139.) 

, &n>iUL, iSn iShtM joiotf, iP^pwtedlf shaldiig it'from thy beard” (Fof. 

S38>) 

in % eUriouit oonveniitiioa (toL p. 152), Indra stid theci 
Hartfta nearly oome to blowe for the saorlBcial food. He cialfa 
all. The^ dlMsand an eouaiabarc: and Agaitya (wefear 
caXly) ba their mtour. Hundreds of passages mij^ be 

quoted te i&e aaine ^iport 

Bitt the gods alotto drew strength from the Smo.^ From 
thq potent juice the Kishis edso sometimes derived their 
inshiratioti, Oaxga tells us (vol. 3, p.) in plain termsthis 

* bererage insjiires wig speech. This savoury Soma, drunk on this 

* oocaeaoiiji has been most exhilarating.'* 

** Sages aud saints,** says yiswamitra^ " drink together, with 

* the gods, the sweet juice of the Soma.** (III. 86.) lint worse 

is behind;—a lady, named writes or sings a hymn t<^ 

Agni, and o^s an ohlahon, praying amongst other things, for 
the preservauon ** of concord between man and wifebut listen 
to Ava^ra's account of her, and two or three more of his bro¬ 
ther HUhU (^ol. 3, p. 311.); 

** Swift u the excessive and ^rth-£stending inebriation of 
^ Vhhwmara (I), ITayata and MeMn: they uj'ge one another to 

* drink: they find the ednioua draught the prompt giver of in- 

* toxicarion.** 

A praotioid business-like pyoceeding was this worship of Indra; 
and it is edifying to observe the easy terms on which deity and 
worshipper meet togctlicr. “ Sit down, Indra,** says Vhwa- 
mitruy on the sacred grass;—and, when thou hast drunk the 
Soma, then, Indka, home.** ( VoL 3, p. 84). ** Drink, Indra, 
*tho Soma that is efiused for thy exhilaration,** sings Bishi 
Bharadwaja ; “ stop tile friendly steeds; let them loose: sitting 
‘ in our society, respond to our hymus.*’ ( Vol. 3, p. 454.) . ^ y 

Who buys this, my Indra, with ten milch kine? when'nA 
shall ha\o slain (your) foes, tlien let (the purchaser) give 10 
again to me. (Fb/. 3, p, 170)” * '' 

All this* is melancholy and degrading—god, worshipper, and 
the traffic ^<'.;ween them. It is but a grade above the beksts, 
and surely' cannot have been in earnest The introduction of 
such a worship explaius the Greek story of Bacchus, and 
shows that it was not a lie invented merely to flatter Alexandm'. 
T]|^il|(druaken worship, the recUning king, as Curtius paints MMs 
be t me to his couch by troops of courtesans after an 
IhMe at Lucknow, and wherever he went, so attended, 

, tarrounded,—rcaliise and surpass Dionysus, Silenus, audlnB 
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Bacchanals. No woralup ever Aioeked the eldee, m<w 9 miadaftc- 
ble and contemptible tibaa the religion of tibe Yedak 
*rhe Soma juice then was dblaUpA, or Ubatli^/lif tlie 
Vedio worship (the ff&ma of tjie Banda); and‘aUtisioiw tp i^jbr 
laudations, meet one in almost eVerjr pt^. Suredy, If tIttRta ^ 
^atill question whether the Arians came &om India or the 
||mfroiii Arm, the place of the'^nMi in their worship shopw 
to set it at restu What people in theh^aense# would 
dbq«Mto for dml^ oblatioin in thdur households, a plant in a host^ 
meliitty, or far away to the North of BidhI, an^ of ^hloh the 
people of Bengal and Bahor probably,, unless they ware inmih 
grants fnTm the West, most likely never would have hoarcff 
The worship of th^ pld Hindus was very simple. As das* 
oribed in the Suktcu ^ (we borrow Professor Wilson's epitome) 

* it comprehend offerings, priyer, and praise; the former are 

* chiefly oblations and libations :—ciarined butter poured on 
' the fir%, and the expressed and fermented juice of tho fioma 

* plant, presented in ladles to the deities invoked,'in what nian‘< 

' ner, does not exactly appear, although it seems to have been 
‘ bometimeB sprinkled on the Are, sometimes on the ground, or 

* rather on the kusUf or sacred grass, strewed on the floori and 

* in aU cases the residue was drvnk by the assistants, —'These is no 

* mention of any temple, or any reference to a jTUbhe place of 

* worship,* and it is clear that the worship was entirely domes- 
*tio: the worshipper himself do^s not appear to have taken any 

* part personally in the ceremonysmnd there is a goodly array ' 

* of officiating priests—seven, and ibomettmea sixteen—by whom 

* the different ceremonial rites are performed, and by whom, the ‘ 

* Mantras, or prayers and hymlns, were recited.” Vol. 1, p, 24, 

The priests are thus enumerated in the text of the Veda 

1. Hotri. 

2. Potri. 


3. Ritwlj. 

4. Neshtri. 

5. Agpidhra. 

6. Prasastri. 

7. Adhwaryu. 

8. Brahman. 

and the householder, who institutes the ceremon^^ Later wrTters 
introduce farthen 8ab>dmBion8; and assign to eaNs his share of 
th*e pay, comt>uted on the supposition^that the gift is a hundred 
cqws. They name the proportion each is to receive, and as- 
each his particular part in the ceremony : but, as usual, dif- 
|irrecoiicilimly about them. The Brahman, it will be observ- 
^ Qtily.a priest like the others, and three of the other orders 

Tlie sserefiaal '■hamber, or hall wns «'n the hoaso of tht worshipper. 
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twAve «q«al sliares wilii liisi» Hi t{»pear8 to have repcite^ 
the p wyi B Mi Vnd to have hieti the purohit ot foreman; and 
therefore itt private ahd* emydajr oeremonlee, where such a 
hoiBt would have been ahaurd, h® alone did all that was neces¬ 
sary; and tlmia^ wi^ the Wariable cunning of priestcn^ 
among an walettered race, he rose so pre-eminence. It is evi¬ 
dent also that no itie was fcFrlndden to hear or read the 
for its hymas SMed at every sacxifice, were then the vomt , 

We may aoihm here as a matter yet subjndieet that thouglt'^ 
classee* of mear 4l|ie Repeatedly mentioned in the Yedas, wkki 
are aw liWiw ie <Sudim or Kehatrya; and that a like division 
into foarilwssos prevatted amongst the ancient Persians; the 5th 
psobabiy being captives, enemies and slaves. Arrian makes the 
tustther, seven i and it is easy, by taking in or leaving out 
elassea and profossiotts, to make them as few or as many as W3 
please. The spirit of the Veda is fiercely intolerant to all of a 
di0^ent faith, or who did not conform to their ritual. The 
JEUdbis intreal Indra ** to stnp of their black skins but any 
thing like caste, in its modem sense, dt utterly ignores. If such 
a system as caste prevailed in these ages, it is impossible that no 
allusion should be made to in full Ave hundred hymns, out¬ 
spoken enough on other matters. 

We are nhw in a obndition to judge of the religion of the 
Vedas, and to trace its rclationsliip to other creeds. The follow¬ 
ing tabular statement of the number of Suktas'ln the 500 hymns 
traufelatcd b\ Piofessor Wilson, addressed to each deity, sets 
their actual worship Idearly bwfore us. 


• 1 


Judra, ... 

Agni, .. 

Aswins, 

Maruts, 

Mitra, 

Vanina, 

Ushas, 

Surya or Sa’v itri, 
Vayu,... 

Rudm; 

Briha'.pati, 

Sarasv^tl, 

VibhnUjf 




178 

147 

28 

24 

17 

20 

11 

5 

6 
3 
2 
1 
2 

444 


* One of the Icn«t ploasRnt phiiMos of fbc MaitQ cf oai day, is White Fssdjiirf^ 
Do tho>«o who use it, know tliat tlie Fundus wert ortjinaUj os white as themiai|& 
and hail qmiL as much dislike to “ a uiggci “ 

t^ionc ui tlu. <u-<t AshUtht 
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ifhU leay^s less tfaaa hj^dDs lor all tbe olher fmd mciiM 
lantastic deniaeas of their Paatheon. We have akaAd)^ MU 
that they also worshipped (whatever lhat may mea# ** Hghil 
of Heavea.*’ 

To scholars it is evident thal is aothlng mote or teas Wm 
liLe religion of the Persians^ when they first appear on the stags 
ghhtstory. A short extract Iroiii Herodotus wtU enable ml 
Hmeeaders to jo^e for themselves. It is natun worship: not 
Mi yhero yrorship ; and (haring no idols) not idols^> 
^HpMi(»tnB writes“ the Persians have no imaMof the godji, 
temples, nor altars, and eonrider the use of Snente# a Sdly^ 
^This cofties, 1 think, fropi their*aot believing the gods to have 

* the same nature widi men, aB*the Greelm imagine. Their Wont 

* however is to ascend the summits of the loftiest mountains, 

* and there to offer sacrifice to Jupiter, which is the name they 

* give to the whole circle of the firmament. They likewise oiSSSf 

* to the «an and moon, to the carih, to fire, to water, and to the 

* winds. These are the only gods, whose worslup has come 

* down to them from ancient times.” Book L, p. 131. The dei» 
ties therefore were the same :* but the ritual was, in certain 
points, different. “ They raise” he adds “ no altar, light no fire, 

‘ offer no libations;—there is no consecrated barley cake.” 
“ He brings the victim to unpolluted ‘ground—efits the victim 
^ in pieces, and, having boiled the flesh (how did he manage this 

* without fire?) bb lays it upon the tendercst herbage {xh^Jiusa 
‘grass of the Hindu). When aU.is ready, one of the Magi* 
‘ comes forward, and chaunts a hi/mn, which they say recounts 
‘ the origin of their gods. It is uoh lawful to offer bacrifices, un- 
‘ less there is a Magus present.^ Book I., p. 132. 

Now for a glimpse of a Persian at dinner. “ The richer Per- 
‘ sians cause an ox, a camel, a horse and an ass to be baked whole 

* (on their birth-day), and served uj) to them. They are very 
‘ fond of wine and drinlc it iu large quantities.” Herodotus, 
Book 1., p. 133. 

• If is certain that there were two ri\ al religions in Persia—the 
faith of Ormuzd and the faith of the Magi. C)f the former Hero; 
dotUB knows nothing at all; and yet the great inscrij)tion of Darius 
was already engraved on the rock at Bchistun. U^ie religion, 
which Herodotus writes of, was the Magian; and his ‘inforiner 
must have been p. fire worshipper.*! He knew ti>st, on public 
occasions, victims were sacrificed: but the domestic worship, 
an^ the Ubaiions there poured out, were probably concealed from 

* ICerodotos confounds Afi/rq^with Mylitta 'but the important thing to observe 

«t>*a was a Persian god. 

‘ dumsy blending of thew two fr^tems into one is sufficient that the 

fTOrship, m\ts piC'Cnt form, a corniirion, r*r a forgorv, of a £ir l^tcr date 
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btni. Thill would nojb he i^reurpHwi^ ae hie ignonmce of t& 
very naiae of OvmmA, — A&p^^matda, ** the all-knowing I«drd.” 
But> wil^ liieBe orawbpol^ we had no other evidence^ this 
al(»Ae would auffioe to jprovu lihat the Hindus and Persians were 
of the same leli^ou ana ro^e. * ‘ 

The Hindu e^d^like that of the Fen^ns, was peculiarly $04 
ceesible to inSueucea; and thmr faltl^ so far from he^| 

fixed and mimoahle, has been, as we now know, in a coumW 
flux from of their earliest records. We have trU|M|| 

this hn 4 cm gods (whom we have jpurposely left unajimp ff 
alien hatnls of belief, andm sacrifices abhorr^W 

the fkual of fhe Bisbis. The misplaced deities are lla, 

Mabi, Menu, Vayu and Kairitti. The commentators know little 
or nothing about them; and whenever Hindu commentators are 
ignorant of the true explanation, as a mere matter of course 
invent a false one. So where the Veda is silent, we have 
necking to hope from them. ' « 

Up to this point we have been treading on safe ground, and 
noticing facts where is little room*for difierenoe of opinion. 
We now launch forth i ito the unknown, deeply sensible of defi¬ 
ciency in scholarship, and with little leisuie for research. It may 
savour of jjresumption, so pcantily provided, to bring forward 
opinions aDd% concluaipns at variance witli those of the great 
body of oriental scholars, and which, if w ell founded, will revo¬ 
lutionize the prevailing ideas on early Indian History. But 
the days of angry controversy arc ended: and, if our views 
are in the main well founded, ^ey will lose little of their value 
with those best (][ualified to ^udge, because they lack the autho¬ 
rity of a name. 

Let us follow out, in the first place, the flint indications mark¬ 
ed by the names of those antiquated and forlorn deities, com¬ 
ing from where nobody knows, and altogether out of place in 
the court of Indra. 

The first is Ha, or Ilita. The Veda calk her ** lla of the hmokr 
dred wintersthat is, very ancient. Sir Henry Bawlinson fouuid 
on a tablet, now in the British Museum, a goddess called IH, or 
JBtlat Hit queen of the gods,’* with a list of 41 titles belonging 
to her. Shp was a^Babylonian goddess. 

Yatu has jnuro frequent notice, and sometimes appears as 
identical with Indra. At other times Indra is his charioteer. 
But, when distinct, dt is easy to see that therf is no fit place 
for him in the Vedic Pantheon. The haughty Maruts wait 
on Iddra. Indra is their king, and Budra their father. What 
relationship then is left for vayu? r Again we find a C^- 
dean God, whose name /oa, or FuA, is found in a royal fajNRfj 
luling^yer Ui of the Chaldees.”* The king’s name 
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mns-Jva^ or Shmna<*-Vahy which {Shamas beluff the Sun)>ia very 
near akin to Ltffra- Vayu. This Iva, or Vah, too is the God 
of the winds or tempests, and a whirllfind, according to Sir 
II. Kawlinson, is “ a wind of. Iva.” His emblem is a wea¬ 
pon supposed, on the same authority, to be a thunderbolt. 
^V^writcr in the Journal of Sacred Literature for April 1859, 
suggests a connection between the name of this God and the 
.Tab, or Jau-veh, of the Hebrews: but we are expressly told 
in Exodus that the name Jehbvah was not known to Abraham, 
.fehovah indeed is Semitic and has a totally different significa¬ 
tion. Yc4 it is not uninteresting to find a Yah or Jah, trans¬ 
ferred from Ur to India, a*id there, out of place, yet tradition¬ 
ally supreme. 

•ruriiing from gods to we at once reject the etymology 

of the Puranas for tint term. There are no Suras in the Vedas 
cxce])t Sara, or Svrya, the Sun, and therefore no ground for mak¬ 
ing A aura, the negative or opposite of Sitra. The word *'• Asuram” 
ik translated by the commentator himself btreiigth” or “ lord- 
ship.” The enemies whom they hated wore ho'^tilc neighbours 
or foreign invaders, whom lapse of time tran-ftu-med into malig¬ 
nant demons. Thus the Kao-hos, or people ol* Aracho&ia, were 
turned into the fearful Fnksthasas ol <^he pojnilar bejaeT, and the 
As-.yrians became Asuras^ It will be observed that tlie rela¬ 
tions of the Asura{i.and Suras were originally friendly. Vayu i-, 
e\en called “ Asura” in the Veda .It was after a I'onflict or 
wav that it changed. For Asm k was a well-known and far 
famed God. But, allowing even the word Asiint (the Per¬ 
sian Aliiira-masda) to be of uncertain etym >U>c,y, ne find in the 
Vrihnd Aranyafta (an IJpanishad of the \ ajar Veda) that the 
name of more than one of the ancient Kishis was the unequivo- 
'•al “ A mrnynna ” 

Tlicre are three li^t-* of Hfshis given in thib P [lanisliad, as 
usual differing from each other. We sele •! a few names in 
wluch the first and second agree. 

A trey a (Atri.) 

Bharadwaja. 

Asurt. 

Au])ajandhani. 

^raivani. 

Asiirayatia and Yaska. 

Jatukamya. 

Parasarya or 

Parcaaryayam. 

Ghrita i^usika. 

Eight descent^ above Atreya we.eomt* to the inytho|pgicaI 
Aohuti Tvastvar {Twashtri^ the Vulcan of the Greek-''' and the 

Juke, 1859. ' A 
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Astm?is. • Four descents downwards from Atreya we reac\;^ the 
Gotama^ Bharadwiyaj and Parasara or Parasarya of the hymns. 
Angiras is the son m l^^astTar. 

. In the last of the lists we fijid ^he following order.—Atreyi 
(Atri) Gautami^ BharadwiQi—Parasxuri—Varkkaruni— Arta- 
*hhaga, but now removed by at least 40 descents from the devatas ! 
What is to be remarked is tKat many of thesfe are not the hanfes 
of men but of countries. • Asuri and Asutayana speak for them* 
selves. ParcL8-arya is the Arian-Persian, or Parsi. Kausiha is 
from Kaush or Kush in Aria; and the Arta-bhaga to our mind 
Carries complete conviction. Herodotus writes that Persians 
originally were called Artmdns, from Arta (Herat); and Bhaga 
in the Behistun inscription, id^ans lord or god: so that Arta- 
bhaga is, word for word, lord of* Arta (or Herat). It will be 
observed also that Assyrian is before Persian in due chronologi¬ 
cal order. 

The Vedas allude also to ** strong built cities” '^perennial cities” 
stone built cities of the Asuras and, if these were in the air 
Professor Wilson observes, that they could not be of mucli 
use to Divadasa and other mortal kings, to whom with all their 
spoil they were given by Indra. It Is true that the term is 
applied trf (jnemies in. a gener.il sen^e in the Vedic hymns ; 
but we have to do vfrith its oiiginal bearing. There is surely 
8ometliin*g also %iorc than an accidental siipiilarity between 
the'giant Asura, Bala “*the strong one ” and the farfamed Bel, 
or Baal: between , the fierce iemale Asura, Am, so often slain 
in the hymns, and the Assyrian and Babylonian goddess 
Ai: between the 'V edic JD^kshna and the Assyrian Davkina ; 
and between the Anna of Babylon, the Anna Perenva of 
Italy, and the A?ina Puma, still worshipped in Bengal. 

Again Mr. Colebrooke finds in the Stn book of the Big, the 
name of Nahba-‘ned-ukta, a son of Menu, not dwelling with 
his brethren, wJiich has a startling resemblance to the Baby¬ 
lonian Nahonid; and yet the hlebo, or Nabo, dynasty is a«- 
^uredly ‘ not older than Nabonasear747 B. C. Taking all this 
*in connection with the Greek and (according to them) the In¬ 
dian ^tradition alsQ of the invasion of tSemiramis, how ascertainn 
ed to l^&ve been the wife of Pul, and therefore later than 800 
B. C.. ainJ/Tulowing all these links to be more or less obscure, 
enough xemains fairly and clearly to indicate a connection, 
friendly br hostile, and probably both, between Assyria, Babylon 
and* India. Further, on the famous Kileh Shergat cylindef is 
read the name of a king, Askvr-ruh-dli, who boasts of “ having 
coniiuered all the Magian world.” Sir II. Bawlinson assigns’him 
to somewhere about 1100 .B> C.; and makes him the earliest 
. Assyrian comjiieior. But il these allusions in the Veda point 
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^any or all of them) to Assyria, it must be observed that tliey 
have already become vague aud legendary. If wilt not be 
thought pressing the matter too far then, if we assert that pro- 
bably gods and influences reached the’ Hindu*race from Baby¬ 
lon and Assyria. 

Not knowing the intermediate steps, we are led to Greeee 
'by the Aswins, and to Latium Jby Mena, whose legendary 
springing from Indra seems at least (etymologically also) to 
identify her with Minerva, springing from Jupiter, lu one 
case at least we have the chain complete. Jnna travels east 
from Babylon to India ; west from Babylon to Phenicia, 
accompaifles her sister Hido^to Carthage, flics thence to Italy, and 
there, the Afina Ftirna of the Hindus oecomes the Anna Perenna 
of the Latians. Such is the Roman legend. Varuna too, the 
sky, or hemispheric firmament, resting on the waters, has ob¬ 
vious analogies with the Grecian Uranus, To this god, 
singly efr ab&ociated with Mitra* are oflered the rare and per¬ 
functory prayers for protection from sin, which appear iu 
one or two of the hymns. Still no direct infiuences from 
Europe can be traced in the Vedas. Influences here would be 
too strong a word. They infer rather a common medium; aud 
that Mena aud the Aswins, Anna and Varuna werp not (so to 
speak) indigenous. 

The great horse sacrifice is allowed to have been originally 
Turanian, whether deriv ed directly from the Sakas, or indirectly 
from Persia and Media, where the ** white horse of the sun” is ‘ 
an important element in a campaign of Cyrus. Mr. Atkinson 
found traces of it still lingering on the Southern borders oP ’ 
Siberia. 

Niritti or Nairitti, the dread earth goddess, of whom terror 
and deprecation were the only worship, is all but certainly the • 
evil goddess of the Hill tribes to whom the Khoonds still 
ofler human victims. She seems thrust by fear, rather than 
adopted, into the Vedic Pantheon—die germ of the bloody 
l^ALi and the murderers’ .Bhawanni in a day mercifully late, 
and to the Vedic men far away in the future. . Niritti has au 
ugly look; but, so far as we can see, there is no sabclion for hu¬ 
man sacrifice in the Vedas. There is‘a legelhd, very early, t»ut 
latSr than the hymns, of a certain $unah-sepas, borrowed appa¬ 
rently* from the oflering of Isaac.* A king long childless makes 
a vow, that, if children are j^ven him, he will offer his first 
bdkn to the gods. He found it hard to fiilfiPsuch a vow ^ and 
a Rishi Ajigarta offered^ his son Sunah-sepas as 'a victim in the 

* Frequent f^imons also are made to falling into a wall, and being delivered, ^o 
vhich later writers have added features boijowed from .Joseph and his brethren. 
The well and the wolf seem to us only metaphors for trouble.” 

3 A 
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young prince’B stead. The father himself binds the victim to 
the saczificiai:' poet» takes the knife, and is about to immolate his 
own SOD, when Sunah*8epast by the advice of Yiswamitra, prays 
to^ Vakuna, andUt the last moment is set free. Nearly all this, 
however, is mere invention. The”hymn, in the Veda, (vol. l,p. 
59,) supposed to be uttered by Sunah^sepas himself, dues indeed 
represent him as bound wim three cords to the “ three-footed 
tree” or sacrhBicial post; but he prays that he may see his fa¬ 
ther and mother again, have much wealth, and be freed from sin ; 
and refers obscurely to some change or failure in worship, 
which might have of&iided Varuna, The bonds, most probably, 
are but i^cgorical bonds: but we have little doubt that the 
imi^ery is drawn from real human sac^ihees, offered by the wild 
tribes in the neighbourhood to Niritti, “ with unfriendly looks,^* 
os she is expi^ely named in this >ukta. The legend may per- 
liaps point to an earlier practice, which Vtswamifra and his 
party set themselves gainst. A god named Nairiia, of a 
nerce and evil nature, is said to have been worshipped by the 
Sakte. 

It appears, on the whole tlien, that there were two forms of 
worship^ in Vedic India; the one, domestic,universal, celebiated 
three times a day ;—the other, rare and exceptional; but both 
blended by !i cumpromiso into one ineougruous whole ; and 
bothsgross, and sensual, almost beyond belief. The worship of the 
elements is clearly the national* faith, with its offeringb of the 
fruits of the earth—bioma juice, barley, milk and butter. Ani¬ 
mal sacrifice is frunil without, corrupted more and more, and 
at last losing sight altogether of its original im]>ort, and ooniing 
to them ]>erUapif. from the wild nomads of Central Asia. The fair 
inference is tliat Indra and fire worship was the later form on In¬ 
dian ground. ''Plie so-called aboriginal tnbes^sacrifice buffaloes 
and other animals : but there is no trace of fire worbhip among 
them. On the other hand the VisiaatmtrnSt or Angiraaas^ claim 
the honour of having been the first to introduce the worship 
both of Agni arid Indra, iii various Suktas of the Veda. What¬ 
ever the Kishis may say, Vtswa-Mdra was not the name of a 
man, but of a'body of immigrants ;—Viswa-Mitra, " the men, or 
people, of< Mitlirrf.’’ Whichever had precedence in time, 
there they stand, face to ^face, Cain and Abel. But the 
seeds are I'nixed, and the living Ood forgotten. The one 
worships dead matter, until it becomes senseless as its stocks and 
stones. Tlie oilier deifies Satan, imagines foul evil and bloody 
demons, and becomes bloody iUelf smd foul and cruel, like its 
manufactured gods. 

The origin of the first form among a rude people is easily to be 
found. Housieur Fcrrier, the* other day, among the hills beyond 



the Cabul river, shall tell us ho^ it was; though for the words 
within brackets we alone arc responsible, tie is'describing a 
lemj)est, and using unconsciously almost the words of the Veda. 
“ 'Uo the roar of heaveifs artillery {Indra) succeeded die wind 

* ( Vaya) ; first in gusts (the Mar^ts)^ finally in a hurricane (/?«- 
‘ rtia), which lore up trees by the roots and carried them to a 
•dtMance. Blocks of granite were-hurled down the mountain 

* side, and clouds of dust, earth and stones, mingled with moss 

* and leaves, were whirled into the air, and formed clouds 
‘ (TnYra), which added to the darkness, a deluge of rain 
‘ followed the fearful features of this furipus storm.”— Caravan 
Jonrneyst p. 247.) 

Here we have all the details of that terrible fight, #here Indra 
})Ujb forth all his might, dcsfilrojipd the dark fearful Vritra^ and let 
loose the rain (the cows) to fcrfiiize the land of his worshippers, 
and to give them wealth and food.^It is represented as his great¬ 
est exploh in 18 Sttktas. 

^ Such a religion could never have had any heart. Tt was scarce¬ 
ly serious. The llishis address Indra in the most disrespectful 
and imlelioate terms,* using comparisons much too course ibr our 
pages; and it rapidly degenerated into wantemness,'gluttony and* 
drunkenness. It still lingers in Bengal io the worship of the 
bloody Kali, where all castes mingle together,.and,'after a liba¬ 
tion of ardent spirits to the goddess, drink spirits, and eat flesh, 
as their fathers did in their golden Yedic prime. It is found 
also to this day in the foul and secret rites of the Tantraa, too 
abominable for Christian ears. But what was then done openly 
and unblushingly is now done^with the feeling of shame and 
guilt. Even this is progress. 

It is not our purpose to narrate how Vishnu dethroned Indra, 
of which the germ appears in the later hymns; how the foreign 
IVIahadeva and Bhawani came in with the Sakse; how Buddha 
drove both before bim, and reigned paramount in India for 
nearly a thousand years—^he too probably a Sakyan; or how Vish¬ 
nu, Brahma, Siva, Durga,>Kali, Kama, Krishna,' (laneea, Kar- 
tikeya, and a host of new divinities, prevailed over a better faith* 
than their own about 1200 years ago, and enslaved^ and degrad¬ 
ed the Hindu, Our business is with Ve'dio times; and we turn 
nov^ to another part of the field. 

Gl^he - Vedas in ofte sense contribute little,to liistory*or chrono¬ 
logy : in anolher sense, they lend invaluable ai<|. They remove 

An example or two of the less gross will suffice. “ Indra w strengthen^ by 
praises, as a horse by drinking wa^r ” He scatters-hi£ enemies, as “ a horse scatters 
the fli§8 with his tail and, grumbling ^causc part of the Soma juice was offi>rod 
to the Maruts, he thus addresses a Kishi, “ Wherefore, brother Agaatya, dost thou,* 
who art my friend, treat me with disregard? .verily we know what is in t|jy mind: 
thou dost not intend to give us anj-thiug ” ( To/. 2,p, 160,) 
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mountainB of &}8ehood. Thfe Greek Mrritcrs testify that the In¬ 
dians in their tune were a truth-telling race; and there seems no 
reason to doubt this evidence. When a legend appears in the 
SiihtcLB we tak^ It for what it is worth; but when a Kishi tells 
us that a certain iking gave hkn”ten cows, and dwelt in a certain 
place, he may fully he trusted for the cows, and for the names 
of the king and the country. * These are the postulates on whitsh 
we rely; it is not taking very much for granted. Usually the 
hymn writers s^ak truth; universally their Puranic successors 
write, invent, pue up, delight in falsehood. 

It is agreed that the.Vedio Hindus call themselves Arian&— 
a name perhaps related to Han, the jSun. Indra, say the Hishis, 
has given dbe land to the Arlans. Let it be remembered that 
as far back as the times of ^rius llystaspes, the ean'y 
writers placed Indians on both sides of the Indub, and made India 
extend westwards fully to Candahar (Gandhara). The name was al¬ 
ways India, from the Sindu or Indus, the great river oi thd'country. 

Aria proper lay west from India about the Arian lake 
latterly: but the Kastern Modes and Parthians were its dis¬ 
tinctive* people, Arians of the Arlans.” Latterly Medes, Per- 
lians, and the tribes between the Mades and the Indus were to 
a oertrin extent amalgamated under one rule; and Ariana stretch, 
ed loosely from the Indus to the Caspian Sea. Here is ground 
for ambiguity. But India beyond the Indus was always In¬ 
dia,* and was never called Aria by any writer, native or foreign. 
Yet the Vedic writes call themselves Arians; and hence a theory 
that the Arian nations come from Hindustan. Some will have 
them emigrants from the Gangetic provinces, from Behar and 
Bengal. 

Is not this a parallel case ? Norman Henry, or Norman Ri¬ 
chard, says, God has given tiiis land to the Norman.” It was 
truth *, but Britain did not cease to be Britain, or England Eng¬ 
land ; and the Normans were uot a British race. Amothcr race 
was in the country before these Arians, named by them in fierce 
contempt Dasyus, or slaves.” And they made slaves of them 
(the true ** servile race” of Menu and later writers) whenever 
they.could, Wh^t the Norman was to the Saxon, the Arya 
was to the T)abyu; but crueller and more implacable. 

It is admitted also that the Vedic Hindus dwelt chiefly on 
Ujj^banks of the Indus and its confluence: as high up as Cash. 
ingf% as low dqwn as Cutch and Northern Guzerat. Arya- 
vactta” the Arlan’s portion, as defined even in later tinfes, 
was the country South of the Sa]faswati, and North of the 
Birishadvati.” Professor Wilson more than hesitates, and Dr. 
Wilson refuses, to believe, that tw5 branches of'theCsggar 
,(aear Thanesur) an insigui^cant stream that loses itself in we 
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Bantus, are the Saraswati and Drishadvata meant. . If ao indeed 
the famous ** Arya-vavtta” would be a little smaller than a small 
English county, a little larger than a large parish. In the 
hymn, (vol. 3, p, 504,) the Sarpjiwati is descrilaed, “ as breaking 
down the precipices of the mdlintains,” fierce, mighty, vast, ‘ 
impetuous, overflowing her banks, having seven sisters,** as 
*iiffinite, splendid, progressive,—evidently pmnting to one of the 
great confluents of the Indus, and absurd, as well as geogra- 
])hically impossible, as applied to the Sursooty of the Caggar. 
To our mind, the Saraswati is most probably the Ravee, the 
ancient Iraotes, that is Ira (or Arya»vat4 0 and the name Saras^ 
toata is afways and only given to ihe people of the Punjab. 

Wc shall attempt to trace their Eastern and Southern boun» 
daries, which were fast extending, as we find them in the first 
500 hymns. Among the enemies subdued by the help of ludra, 
we find the great Arhuda^ supposed by all scholars to be Mount 
Aboo oft the Aravali hills. Another robber chief,.destroyed by 
Jndra, named A'Mya(va), has two wives whom Kutsa (his con¬ 
queror) not very gailantl/ wishes to “ be drowned in the depths 
of the Sipka river” and whose haunts are between the Anjetsi, 
Kitlisi and Verapatni rivers (vol. 1. p. 268.) In the U. it. S. 
Maps, we find a town still called Kaya^ and in it§ 'ticinity the 
SipUi Bunas or AnaB<i and KaKndi fivers; sulficieiftly identifying 
the locality of I^yava, and close also to Arbuda or Abu. As 
the N^erbudda is not mentioned •in fhe published hymns, they, 
had not then crossed the Vindhyan hills. They had not reached 
OuJiiiN, Chittore, or Oodipore, and the river Chumbul does 
not appear to be known to th^m. . On the North, we have no¬ 
tices of the Jumna, Sarju, and Goomti: and one allusion to the 
Gangu. There is fighting on the Sarju between Arian chiefs: 
but they appear to have felt their, way eastward, along the base 
of the Himalaya: and their silence is a significant indication 
that, though on the verge of discovery, the great Ganges was 
vet 'Unknown, or that tliey knew it only in its northern course. 
They were Punjabis, Simlians, Cashmirians, Guzeratis, and 
Delhi men, if you will: but the kingdoms of Magadha anft 
Mithila and Ayodha, transferred to the Vqdlc times, are mere 
MYTHS. The seat of Vedic power faith anc^ learning '{iras 
between the Jumna and the Indus: and all to ihe East of 
Delhi,' or Indranrestha, lay north of the 28th parallel of latitude. 
In the time of Seleucus it had come down to Pgtna. 

It is simply not credible that men should leave the fairest 
provinces of India to estaljish themselves on the Indus and the ri¬ 
vers-of the Punjab. As soon as the Arians discovered the fertil.e 
vdley of tlie* Ganges, tKey rushed into it, as men rush to the 
diggings in our days. But that discovery was later Tpcrhapij 
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but a YCPy little later) than the Vedas. There can be no reeson 
jnven, if Patna, Oude, Mathura, Allahabad, and Oujein, were 
the oriptinal settlements of the Arians, or were Arian cities at 
«!!•, why the hymns and hymn writers ignore them altogether, 
*and are found only in connection with the Sindu, Saraswali and 
Drishadvati (the Coggar). As soon as ever they had a chance, 
Hindu faith and Hindu literature floated down the Ganges, 
where the land* was good and rest pleasant: and the Sindu and 
the Sftraswati were deserted for a richer heritage. 

Hindustan, in Vcdic times may be thus described. Along its 
western coast dwelt races different from the Arians of t^he Vedas 
—earlier colonizers or emigrants, most probably from Assyria, 
who had a civilization of their own and “iron built cities”, and 
and with whom the Pharaohs and Solomon and Hiram and thft 
Cushite Arabs of Yemen carried on a lucrative trade by sea. 
This people extended gradually down the roast to Cape Comorin, 
crossed over to C^eylon, and crept up the Coromandel ociast, till 
stopped by^ the (xodavery and INlahanadi. 

All the Bengal Prisideney and Central India was thinly and 
sporadically inhabited by a Tatar, Sak}an, or Mongol race, 
coming down from Tibet and Nepal. So sparse was the 
population ‘‘that in the Veda, Agiii is represented as “ the 
general” of Niihushn^ the fir«t Fcttler; that is, they cleared 
the ground by burning the forests: and some fine descriptions 
are given of the grandeur and tbrror of the sight. In the North 
West were the Arians. 

After all we can but guess at truth; but when such guessing 
agrees on the whole with the known facts, it helps to give an 
intelligible and sufficiently definite idea of the general state of 
Hindustan, when the Vedas were being written. 

For Arian India, one (»r two localities may be identified pret¬ 
ty nearly from the Suktas. 

There is a Hajah Mandhatri, or Mandhati, in the hymns: there 
is a city, Maivdhati, still near Delhi. If the city was named 
from the king, it would go far to provb that in his time Hastina- 
purand Indraprestha were not yet founded, for which also there 
is Puranic authority. 

Again .prince Bhujyu, or Bhoojyu, the pirate, whom we have 
already noticed, is plainly thfc name, father ot Phooj in Cutcii ; 
a nest of pirates in all -time. 

|^»‘Among the many petfy Bajahs* (a confederacy of twenty is 

* The Vedic name is Uaja In the Persopa’itan inscnptions, Xerxes calls 
Inmsclf Na^ua, or Nuka —the Greek aiuzx and there can be no reasonable doubt, 
that this IS the true nicaniniit oi the Nayn dsnaattes on Cashovir and Mapulha 
Thej nerokinjrs, not snakes The tiirmn" Noht uitoNa^, and thru mxentuiga 
spoke "orilup, tnhicb ktfteiJ^ mat hsitc liccomt teal, arc quite Purauie 
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meuwoned in the Veda (voL I, p. 147,) one named 
oailed also Puro, is specially celebrated: and we'may gather that 
his kingdom coincided pretty neairly witii that of Porus in the 
time of Alexander* He is at war with Su'Sraras, a King tirhotfe 
name occurs in the Riga Taringini* as connected with Cashmere 

-perhaps an ancestor of the Abiaares of Greek report. 

We now turn to the Pnranic account of the periods, dynasties, 
laces, genealogies and kings of Vedic India. It looks imposing, 
minute and circumstantial. The two great dynasties of the Sun 
and ]\Ioon, branching off into separate kingdoms; the four ages 
oi the woj^d, with an accurately defined* list of kings for each, 
and these Osts so framed as in appearance to strengthen and sup- 
I»ort each other,—containing mso the very names found in the 
\''fdas, with an elaborate system of dynastic changes, of inter¬ 
marriages—^all these, sanctioned as religion, and received with 
universal^ national consent, take the imagination by storm, and 
impose on the calmest and clearest reason. 

• It is only when it is found by nearer approach or unexpect¬ 
ed testimony that this giant is a man of straw, that uuc woudors 
at one^ own blindness. ^ 

The Hindu of the middle ages had an inj’uoderalo, inciediMe 
i >ndness for elaborate falsehood. rh*(ate am^fSliaslaking 
^>l)ich they devoted to this purpose, fill ipiucT with amiyie- 
ment. Was ther^ ever anything el^owluio xa lIus wide w> Id 
like the Raghava Pandavya 9 WhafrWii|?*the Ji ighava PaudAvya 
Colchrooke shall tell us. “This c\trloidpiary poem” vviitos 
he, “ is composed with studied ambiguity ; so that it may, at 
‘ the option of the reader, be interacted ii-> rckitiiig the lll'^tory 
‘ of llama aud other descendants of Dabaiatha, or ttial ol Yudibh- 
‘ thlra aud other sons of Pandu.” The example ol* this singular 
h<}le of composition ha<l been set by other writer": but none 
like Caviraja “told tioo distinct stuiics in the sann' woids 1” We 
lake a single sentence as a specimen. It may he translated, 

“Succeeding in youth to the kingdom of his vaiiously valiant father, who 
* depaited ior heaven, he dwelt’happily in the t ity of which was^ 

‘ adorned with elephants, and ujdjcld the jirospoiiiy of ins icp-lm ” 

• Ol 

“ Siioceodiug lu youth to the kingdom of his ftthoi dwi,lt 

I happily in the peaceful city ol ausincioiwly inhabited by 

I D/>t ttaraah^ra f” 

• 

The Sanskrit ^ erse will be found in Cplehrookc’s Essays, (vol. 
2, pb 100:) and so the poem goes on from beginfling to end. 

The men that could contrive, and the ii.ition that could appre¬ 
ciate,^ such perverted efforts of the imagination, were woitliy of 
oich 'othci. . In such a suil only the Yogas and genealogies of 
t'i'» Piiranas could take root, and grow up to llea'v c*ii. Ail thi) 

,JlM 
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mans of najues and dynasties and ages is nothing else thi^n au¬ 
dacious falsehood and invention, the little leaven of truth con¬ 
tained in it being the names of a few Vedic kings, stuck here 
and there apparently at hap-htysard, which, because they repre¬ 
sent truths, suf^ce of themselves to dissolve the monstrous fabric, 
and to disperpe into tlun air this enchanted castle in tlie clonldi^. 
"Whatever facts they contain depend wholly on the authority? of 
the Vedas. There are no other (there never were any other) 
sources of early Hindu history known to them or to us. We 
speak of the time before Darius Hystaspes and Alexander. 

Supposing even the .Vedas still unknown, and taking the lists, 
as we find them in Prinsep’s Useful Tables, one’s fai^h requires 
a very strong digestion to get over the first 2 or 3 pages. Set¬ 
ting down as facts not to be questioned, tliat two dynasties carnc 
down in.direct succession from the Sim and Moon, and that two 
out of the four Yogas are chronologically determined by the 
heroes of two epic poems, as real fiesh and blood, in all probabi¬ 
lity, as Lancelot de Lac, and llinaldo, or King Arthur himself 
and Lucius, Emperor of liome, we* find the two solar dynasties 
of Ayodhya and Mithila starting from the same point.;—but 
Kama, tlie 60th King of Oudo, marries Sita, the daughter of 
the 22nd King of Mithila—the chronological gap between them 
being at le'act 400 3 'oar 8 . If we atterajit to put things right by 
supposing 30 or 40 names to have dropped out, then what is the 
value of tlie lists ? 

Turning back to the beginning of the lilithila list, and the 
Puranic beginning^ of Hindu history, we find at the head of it 
Nimi, Jantda, UdvasUf Nandiverdkana. JNiini rims through near¬ 
ly all the Yogas; but to our amazement we find among the kings 
of Magadha, less tliaii 100 years before Ciiandha Uupta, all 
the other three, Janakay Udvasu and Nandiverdkana again. Sir 
W. Jones places their first appearance more than three thousand 
years before Christ; their second is little more than 300. 

Wc could }K>int out many more contradictions and absurdities 
like these : but it is not wortli while. Lists ihat vary, inebn- 
.griiitics, extravagant and revolting fables with no redeeming 
poetry, auafthronisms, falsehood of every shade and degree, 
I’rpm the qdain bbld lie to the sublime of elaborate subtlety,— 
form the stajtic of all the l^uranas. It is sometimes really amus¬ 
ing. The^writer of the Vishnu Purana, in such a simple matter 
as a list of rivers, puts down all ho can remember (some twice 
over) and then, thinking his list not sulficiently imposing, fiPs it 
up with the names of about a dozen Rishis taken bodily from the 
Vedas! 

Partly from the skill and elaborateness of the fiction, and 
partly. Iroin the niutual &iq)port which the Brallmiuical writers 
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gave, each other—astronomy, poetry, legend, chronology'and his¬ 
tory all helping on the deceit—^it has been the'Custom with mo¬ 
dern scholars, to receive with certain reservations, but after all 
to receive, the dynasties real, dynasties, and with considerable 
latitude as to their beginning to have faith, as historical eras, in. 
two or perhaps three of the Voffos. What is the verdict of the 
Tifg-Veda? It knows nothing of *80011 periods. Their names 
arc not once mentioned in the Veda; nor is nay allnsiou made 
to them. It»knoWB nothing of Solar or Lunar races: knows 
nothing, and can indeed know nothing, of Ayodha, and Kasi, 
and Mifhila, and Yesali, and Magadha, or even of Indraprestba: 
while thel^uranos on the other hand know nothing of dynasties in 
the Punjab or on the Indus. 

•Were the Vedas then written before the Puranic dynasties? 
The chief names in both are alike; and the Puranic dynasties go 
back to the Snn and Moon. 

The rfUimale of the whole matter is not far to seek. In that 
after time, when the Arlan name was dead, and Indian empire 
was transferred to the Jiftnna and Ganges, each court bad its 
tribe of Brahmans, who, to please the mpnarch and the people, 
concocted for each a genealogy, held together by a few of the 
old Vcdic names, running back to thc.Sun or thc^^Moon, and 
filled up with kings invented at discretion; 

Again what mention is mode in the Big-Veda of the great 
demi-gods, or AVatars, Bama and Krtshna ? None. Tlicre is 
only one possible way of accounting for the complete silence of 
the Vedas. Bama and Krishna were later than the hymns. 
Were it otherwise, every hymn wopld be full of their exploits. 
We cannot here keep out the genealogies. We find a group of 
Vedic kings "in immediate saccesslon; Mandhati, Purukutsa, 
Trasada^u, and two princes, who write a hymn along with the 
latter, Tryaruna and Aswa^medhaya. Four of the^e arc found 
in Mr. Prinaep*s first list and in the same order, with a break 
however of Jive names between Trasadasyu and Tryaruna.' 
Mandhati is in the lists the 30th from the head, and forty names 
before Bama. Allowing 13 years as a fair average for so long* 
a succession, Mandhati will be about 250 years from the bun, 
and 500 before Bama. 

Let us now take a second group of kings from rtic Veda. We 
choose . Aswamedhaya, Nami, Chitraratha, Sunitha,* bwanaya, 
Vrihadratha, Stidas. In Table XIX..of*Pria8ep, among the 
Paudu princes of Indraprestba, we have tl*e corresponding 
Puranic group, Aswamedhaya, Nami, Chitraratha,’ Sunitha, Su- 
naya, Vrihadratha, Sudas^ but all these princes, acfouliiig to 
the Puranas, reigned in D^i after the death of Judulitii ! Su- 
das was full 250 years later. Let us look this matter frilly in 
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the face# uajng the ehort 13'year averages, instead of the fabu¬ 
lous periods of the Puranas. According to the lists, Mandhati 
is 500 years before Rama, Rama 450 before J udishtir, Aswa- 
medhaya about ^0 years later. The Puranas therefore put about 
1,000 years between Aswatuedhaya, and Mandhati’a grandson. 
The Rig-Veda affirms, as we have already seen, that they were 
conft^pararm! ' ” 

Mere important results follow; Rama is nearly 700 years 
earlier than Sudas, 500 later than Mandhati. ^ith a mere 
chango in the figures, this is true of Judishtir, and therefore of 
Rrisnna also; and so. we are led to the inevitable conclusion, 
tliat Rama and Krishna are only poetic heroes, and So not be- 
loim to authentic history ;* and the Vpgas vanish into their air. 

it is thus indirectly that the silence of the Veda is often mc^c 
valuable than its express testimony. 

It will be observed that we have chosen groups rather than 
individual Kings, to avoid being misled by casual similarities of 
name. Our next step leads to the history of a single monarch, 
a conqueror and a poet, once the pride of the Indo-Ariaii race, 
and, if we mistake not, yet again to become famous, l^e has 
many names Divodasa, Atithigwa, Aswattha, Prastoka, Srinjaya, 
and (last .and most interesting) PuRU. Three of these names 
are tonud in «uc verse.(w?. 2, p. 34.) 

For Piiru the giver of offerings, for the mighty Divodasa, 

* tli»Hi, Indr i, the dancerv hasf destroyed ninety cities.—For Ati- 

* tliigwa, the fierce (Indra) hurled Sambara from off the moun- 
‘ tain, bestou ing (lipou the prince) immense treasure.” The 
ninety, or ninety-nine, cities of Sambara are wearisomely fami¬ 
liar to the readers of the hymn^; and Sambara was probably an 
ancestor of the Sambas, whom Alexander found ruling the hill 
country on the lower Indus. 

But first (^to have done wifb the lists) as Divodasa, identified 
by two of hiB sons and by there being no other Divodasa, he is 
king of Kasi (Benares,) and 12ih in direct descent from the 
Moon. .This ‘Will make him only .150 years from the fountain 
head. As Puru, with two of his sons more obscurely intimated, 
ho is the head of the line of Puru, and 16 descents earlier than 
Bharat Alt who, in the Vedas, is represented as his ancestor. 
Here he is less than 100 years from the fountain head. Again, 
as Atithi, (the only Atithi in the lists,) he Is^Bava’s grandson, 
and full 700 years behind his ffirmer time. There £ another 

c* 

o 

^ * BaM is nowhere found, exceiA in the apocryphal list of Kings nf Onde. 
Krishna is named in the Vedas, once a& a Rishi, freq^uendy as an Asura, destroy¬ 
ed b\ Indra, with 50,000 other Knshnas, as black as himself* His name is no Miberv 
tonud in the lists. JiimsixTiB the I’tiiaT, nppsais as a blind Kng in tihp Rajah 
I'll luuy, .'l)ont mid>\ay between Asoka and Vikramadityal 
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and a curious blundei in regard to this king; in all that relates 
to Kim, the lists are singularlj unlucky. They call him a Bvd^ 
didst. It will be seen at once how this arises. Divodasa is very 
much akin to ‘Piyadasi/ thegrandeonof Chandra-gupta; and 
they have mistaken the one for the other. 

We have now done with the lists. We trust that we have 
* indicated the way; and that others with greater talents and 
greater leisure, the amiable learned and accomplished Lassen, 
Dr. Muller, our own two Wilsons, Sir Henry Rawlinson and 
]Mr. Latham, will thoroughly clean out the vast Puranic stable, 
sweep away its masses of foul deceit undisturbed for centuri^, 
and let Tlie sweet fdr and the clear ligh't of truth into the early 
liibtory of India. 

• The identification of iDivodasa with Puru will be a decided 
step in advance, pregnant with important consequences. A direct 
text has been already quoted. There is al&o strong collateral 
evidence. Yayati had five sons-^Yadu, Turvasu, Druhyu, Anu 
and Puru. Here the Puranas and Vedas arc at'one. Yayati 
liowcver was not their father, but a remote and perhaps mytho¬ 
logical ancestor. We may accept them however as five brothers, 
dc'^cendants of Yayati. Turvasu and Yadu arc frequently men¬ 
tioned together in the Veda in connection‘with a voyage or inun¬ 
dation, from which they escaped in safety. they con¬ 

temporaries of Divodasa ? In a great battle, ol which we shall 
speak immediately, Turvasu is dmivered to Srinjaya, either Di¬ 
vodasa, or his father; for Divodasa Prastoka, is Atithigvan, is 
Aswattha, is the son of Srinjaya, as we are told by (birga, {voh 3, 
PPAIAl, 475), who receives cows, clothes, food and gold from him. 
ill another place he is named Bharata, that is a descendant of 
Bharat, as he may be here named Srinjaya, as a son of Srinjaya. 
In any case, he is contemporary with Turvasu and Yadu; aud 
may well be their brother, or the celebrated Puru, as the Veda 
expressly declares. 

We have also a clue to his locality. The father of Srinjaya, 
or Bbadriaswa, was Deva Vata. We have a hymn of Devavata 
(vc^ 3, p. 25), in which he describes himself as the son of Bha¬ 
rat/and dwelling on ** the frequented banks of the Drishadvati, 
‘ Apaya (the Beas ?) and Baraswati.” .We know thq,t Puru ^ave 
lu8» name to a dynasty: we know that the Kingdom, of Porus 
was h^e or in the immediate neighbourliood: and vm venture to 
believe that the Puru of the Veda was the ancestor of the gallant 
aqd high-spirited Porus, the one worthly antagenist of Alexander 
the Great. 

But, if we are not strangely'mistaken, the history of Divodasa 
giv^s us a .Vedie date—l^at is, the means of determining within 
two three cehturies the time at which he reigned; and thence 
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a nearer;approach^ lUan the zdost judicious guessing, to the jreal 
^ra"of the Vwas.. 

Divodasa was a warrior and a conqueror. He conquers and 
dei^troys many cities of Sambara, reserving one for his own use. 
Ild makes a successful raid as fir‘as Parnaya. (Can this be Pur- 
ni^a ?) In his old tuge^ at the head of a confederacy of twenty ^ 
Kings, Kutsa and Ayu being the chief, he leads an army 6f * 
60,0)il9 (the Bifihis delight in odd numbers) against ** the mighty 
* but youthful Su-sravas,” is defeated, ana compelled to submit. 
This war, we believe, is the historical foundation for the tradi¬ 
tional great war’^ of thp Mahabharah 

The most interesting epoch of his history however remains to 
he told. Alone, or along with his father, and in alliance with a 
iHfuah Abhivarthin, he carries on a war with the Persians, is 
defeated at first, hut finally overihrows them in a great battle. 
His own brother Turvasu appears to fight on the Persian side, 
which would agree with the traditiou of Puru’s obtaining the in¬ 
heritance in preference to his elder brothers. It is stated indeed^ 
in the Veda itself, that Turvasu and Yndu were denied inaugura¬ 
tion. 

For this battle we have the indisputable contemporary au¬ 
thority of Urn liishi Oayga, who receives part of the spoil of 
Varchin and^'Sambaro..*^ The Kishi Bharadw.aja gives like testi¬ 
mony to the liberality of the two conquerors. We quote Bha- 
radwaja (vol. .3, p. 437). 

t. Favouring Abbyavartin, sou of Ohayamana, Indra destroyed the raco 
of Varahika, killing the'descendouts of Vriohivat on the Haeiyu-pita, on 
the eastern pait, while the Western (troop) was scattered through fear. 

6. Indra, the invoked of many ' thirty hundred mailed warriors wore 
collected together on the Towo’-vtrt* to acquire glory ; but the Vridihats 
odvauoiug hostiloly, and hrmtmg tite aacftifieial veatels, went to aomhila- 
tioii. 

7. He, whose bright prancing horses, delighted with choice fodder, pro¬ 
ceed between, gave up Turvasu to Srinjaya, subjecting the VrichimU to the 
descendant of Deva-xata, 

Bharadwaja adds that Abhyavartin gave him two damsels rid^ 
in^ in cars, and twenty cows. 

All will admit, that a western” troop near the Hanya-piya 
(Aria Pulq^^W the lakq of Seistan) called Yarasikas, can only 
bo the ; und this is the name Professor Wilson gives 

them iMHEvishnu Parana.* That the Hindus made incursions 
quite jH|KArom home we learn from (voZ. 3, p. 2^9,) where Na- 
muchiallij^us sppken of, an enemy of Binanchya, Baja of the 
Biisamas The slave made women his weapons. What will 
* his femsfo hosts do unto me ?” . 

Monsr. Perrier, in his most interesting Caravan Journeys,” 
fell the Iji-mak llazai;as on the Murgab xit^er, and other 
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triljes about Dev HIssar, more to the North and Eadt Their 
women take part in every war, manage the horse, the sword, and 
the firelock. Their courage amoants to rashjacss, and they are 
more dreaded than the men,for cruelty and fierceness." '^H© 
himself saw them under in the foremost rank. (See pp. 104, 
and 237.) It is, and so far as they know, has always been a 
National custom. Here we hav^ an intelligible explanation 6f 
the Amazons of Alexander, and the “ female hosts” of Namnchi. 

^ Taking it for granted than that Dlvodasa fought with Per¬ 
sians, if those Persians held the faith of Ormuzd* the Bchistun 
inscription amply explains the hatred, they would feel for the 
Hindu fire-worshippers, and their breaking the sacrificial vessels, 
'We are not without hopes that* Varchin, and the Vrichi, orFori- 
9hi‘vats, may yet be explained. At present, we would suggest 
for Vrichi-vats—the translation Persian lords, or Persi lords— 
tlic vat being the Sanscrit, Vati or Pati. For the v and p, arc 
usually* interchangeable; and Parasi and Farflif, are the same 
word. 

We have no right, historically, to believe in a Pe^^iau army 
before the days of Cyrus: but the Bohistun inscHptioa autho¬ 
rizes six Icings before him. The earliest of these can scarcely 
be placed more than 600, or 650, B. C. \ and it ma^bc supposed 
that the Persians first became an independent, or at any rate 
a district, kingdom, during the great Scythian invasion in the 
reign of Cyaxare’s. 

This might indeed have been the external force that drove 
the Viswamitras into India. The Viswdmitras are known as . 
Kushikas or Kaushikas ; that is |;hey came from Kush, to this 
day the name of a river near the Aria Palus, where M, Ferrier 
found the ruins of a large place calleil Kussamf The Kushan, 
he tells us, were a famous Scythian race, who held Balkh in 
remote antiquity. Sir H. Rawlinson found iheir hricks, with 
cunei-form Scythie legends at Susa and on the Por&ian Gulf. 
We hold that the Scythians did not come to the Cushites; but 
that the CushJtes colonized Mongolia, as they cdlonized Arabia, 
Etluopiaand the N. Coast of the Indian Ocean. ^ ^ • 

Indba himself is called (\ol 1, p. 27) a son of Kusika ; the 


It ia certain, from his own record, that D«i*ius Il^sluapc', worshipped Ormuzd ; 
and it may fairly be*inferred that die Magiau fire woi'jlnp was most pit valent m 
Media. Bat we caneseo nothing rJualutttc in the lUBcnption '1 ho “ In.” ib not applied 
to Ahriman, but to the Magian sect; and the*name of*Ahinnan has iiowlicro 
yef been found on b*ick, c} huder, tablet, or mounmeut 

t How largely Cush is a loc^ nomenclature in Central Asia ! The C'jiipjnn Sea 
Cashgar, Coslimere—l^as—Safe (Sacce or Cossacks) Cancas— as (.Iiliiis-moun- 
tain)—CosbSei, or Oissh in For|ja, the Btil-Kash Jake and the lvu‘>li of tlic text. 
aud th'cbc ore but*a mere sample. 
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' VUwamil^as are Ki}&hikas, while Furukutsa, son of Mandhati is 
A Oirikelitta^ that is, £tom tlic neighbouring town of Ghirishk. 

Betutxiing to Diyodasa, his genealogy upwards tuns thus:— 
Divodasa, priidaya, Bovayata, Bimrat, who is traditionally son- 
in-law of a “ Viswaniitra.** 

If we are correct in dating the introduction of fire and Indra 
worship by the Viswamitras (supplanting an earlier Sun wor¬ 
ship by earlier imlnigrants} from the Scytuie invasion, these five 
descents will bring Divodasa very nearly or quite to the time 
of Cyrus; and we may su|mo8e the engagement to have taken 
place with some Satrap ( JwAafra^o),lelt by Cyrus,,when he 
was occupied with hie great ’Median, Lydian, Or Babylonian 
campaigns: or it may even have been during the rebellious and 
troubles in the early days of Bapus Hystaspes. By a curiotft 
coincidence Bentley places Oarga (the bard of Divodasa) in 
d48 B. C. ; and the cautions Professor Wilson suspects an allu¬ 
sion to the Buddhists, which could not well be earlier than 5 15 

B« C> ^ ^ I 

Our conclusion amounts to this. Certain hymns and certain 
kings are not older than 600 years before the Christian era. We 
have not data fbr e\ ^n guessing how far the earlien hymns go 
back into alttiquity. They may have formed part of the Magian 
ritual in another land; We know tliat they were first sung on tlic 
banks of the Indus by the Viswamitras. 

. A’word in conclusion 'qn Vedic astronomy. There is no 
mention of lunar mansions. Tlic year consists of 360 days. The 
cycle for worship is ifeve years, in the last probably there was an 
intercalary month, to adapt the lunar to the solar year, or year 
of the seasons. We find only one name of a constellation or 
division of the heavens. It is Tishya. The same name, as the 
name of a Montu, and a sign, is found in an edict of the famous 
Piyadasi. The ** ancient” names of the months therefore, as the 
Puranas call them, are later than Asoka, for nothing like 
Tishya is found among them, or in any Puranic work. 

We would iclentifythe Aswins with Cancer. * Praesepe (the 
cluster) is the.chariot. There are three stars forming a triangle; 
and two of these Greeks and Romans alikb called * ** the Asses” 
(Aselli, Onbi) iroiu the 'earliest times. This accords with the 
chariot, tho^ 3* wheels, and the two asses of the Vedic Aswiiis 
(the riders, Aswa, a horse, or lord of hdrsea)* too dos^Iy 

for a mere oi^llMw^ence. ‘Ninety degree from Caucer, are the 
three, stars in Aries, which as Indra is twice called a Ram, may 
be accepted as the horse’s head (an asterism of three stars), or 
the pi ace of the vernal equinox. The Aswins will then repre- 

* All (fcirlj A*!MA flynasu, I'l-obnbh tiiinn, may be traced in the lists. 
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-sent the upper Solstice; and Pushan, riding on his.soat, the 
loiter, on capricorn. Such a position they actually *heldDetweeo 
500 and 600 B. C. Vedic astronomy therefore was of the rudest, 
liow baseless are the notions of it derived’ from the Ptuca- 
' nic age may be ju^ed of by the fact, that Bentley, from as¬ 
tronomical observatiMs, places Kama about 900 years b^ore 
Christ, and Krishna wO years after the Christian era. We sus¬ 
pect he really wrote 600 before it. 

There is a curious abstraof,of Vedic astronomy in the 2nd A^- 
taka, Vol. 2, pp. 126, &c., of which the following is an epitome* 
** I have seen the Lord of men with s^ven sons.” Sayaua ex¬ 
plains tUhse to be the seven solar rays,—whatever that may mean. 
Compared with other pa^sageait would really seem to m^n the 
<ieven colours of the spectrum. In vol. 1, p. 62, there is a dis¬ 
tinct allusion to the Zodiacal light. 

The 2nd verse shows that they had a week of seven days. 
“ Tliey*yo1ce the sevpn to the one-wheeled car: one horse, 

* named seven, bears it along.” 

The 11th and 48th verses intimate thp division of the year in¬ 
to 1? months, 360 days, or 720 days and nights. The felloes 
‘ are twelve; the 'wheel is one-within it are collected 360, 

‘ which are, as it were ipoveable an^ * immovcaj^e,” v. 48. 

Sev en hundred and twenty children in pairs aliide in it (the 

* twelve spoked wheel.”) 

For the cycle df five years, the jearlfebt in India, we have ** all 
‘ beings abide in this five spoked revolving wheel.’’ V. 13. 

They divided the year into three seaboris, as we now do, the 
hot and cold weather, and the rains j and into six (perhaps a more 
ancient division) of two months’each. The earliest names known 
to us for these are the following, whether they were Vedic 
names is another question :—Vasanta (spring or flowery,) Grish- 
ma (the hot season,) Varsha (the rainy,) Sarada (the sultry sea¬ 
son,) Hemanta (the frosty season,) and 8isira(lhe dewy season.) 
The Hemanta indicates a JJorthern people; and the whole ar- 
r^gement reminds one of .the French Directory, with its Flo- 
real, Germinal, &c. For the three seasons, verse 2nd tells of 
“ the three axled wheelfor the six of two months each, and 
the one intercalary month, we find in v. 15,—ofthflse that are 

* bdrn together, sages have called the seventh ilie single born; 

‘ for six are twins,* and are moveable, and born of the gods.” The 
luni-solar ycar*and ascending and descending signs are noticed 
inwerse 19, ending “ Those (orbits) with thou, Sonia and Indra, 

‘ (the Moon and Sun) hast made, bear along the worlds.” When, 
in a Sukta abounding m*such minute details, we find nc notice 
of the 27 or 28 lunar maiftions, we may be very sure^they were 
not known to the writer, and are therefore later than thfi latest 

June, 18ja 3 C 
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Vedic times.. Any observations therefore, pretended to^be 
founded on them,, can only be forgeries, or parts of that elaborate 
i^Btem of computing backwards m later ages which has given a 
nctiiious antiquity to the astronoqiy of the Hindus. 

The Sukta frpm which we*havQ quoted, is given to Bishi' 
Dirgha-tamas, the son of Mamata: in otli|f|^ words, long conti- 
* nuing ignorance, the son of“egoti8m,” evidently a name for the 
' nonce,’’ It is very long, containing 52 verses, full of mysticism 
and fancy, and not Without gleams of poetical genius. It has 
been asked how, long time should be allowed for the interval 
between the rude, hearty, inartificial Vedic hymn, and ^e subtle 
and elaborate Upanidiad. Unless ihe.Suktas, ascribed to Drigha- 
tamaBm, are an interpolation, theire wasjio intervid at alL They 
are in form and substance an Upanishad, differing only from the 
other Upanishads in the absence of the puerility and the unut¬ 
terable nlth that characterize. Brahminic literatur<^ In the 
Brihad Aranyaka alone, we find page,after page which the 
translator dared not render into Engiuh. The Veaic hymns are 
rarely coarse, sl^ seldomer indelicate, and never filthy. That 
came in with Siva>-personified foulness. 

We cannot here enter on the interesting field of comparative 
philology; sapr is it neoessaij. There is no dispute that the 
Language of the Vedas and of the Fersepolitan inscriptions was 
substantially the same. 

We now take leave df the Big-Veda, and'submit the views 
which we have suggested^ for the decision of those ^u^lified to 
judge. 
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Art. VTII.— The Life and THmes of Carey, MeerehrMm and 
Ward, embracing the Mistarg of the Serampore Mtsdon. By JOHiK 
Clark Mabshman. Ixx two Volumes. London : LongmiMQij 
Brown, Green, Bbngmans, and'Boberts. 1859. * 


The prevalent feeling in tiiie country in regard to Mission 
work is undoubtedly one of resignation. No clkss now ventures 
openly to deride or disconiftenanoe the object to be attained. 
Here and there, perhaps, some Hindooinsd Buropean may still be 
found, vbo dc^clares Christianity little better -^n Hindooisns, 
holds Missionaries to be overpaid hypocrites, and would if ho 
dared subject the ** saints” to penal legislation. More frequent¬ 
ly officials may be discovered who believe the Bmpire in itself 
so rotten, and religious discussion so politically dangerous, that 
their fears render them actively antagonistic " to me slightest 
* tendency to a proselytizing tone.” Still more common are the 
•men of decorous lives and unimpeachable experience” who 
hold the attempt to convert, foolish or wise in other lands, a waste 
of power in Hindostan. This section includes many who are 
sincerely desirous of seeing Missionaries .prosper, provided they 
have no trouble and are not unduly taxed, and whom success 
Avould warm into something like a temporary enlhusiasm. On 
the ftther hand there are few now even of the warmest friends of 
Missionary effort who look forward *to RRy immediate result. 
There is perhaps not .one, worker or layQian, who dare afifjrm 
that India will be converted within the century. They aic 
content to abide the will of the Lord, but manifest amidst tlieir 


patient trust precisely the feeling entertained by the worldly 
section of the community. The latter hold the work good, even 
emphatically good, and to be pursued, subscribe when conveni¬ 
ent, afford individual Missionaries every encoura^ment, resent 
any official check placed upon their efforts, but expect nothing. 
The disparity between the labour expended and the result ob¬ 
tained, the slight impression Christianity has made *upon the 
mass of Asiatics, the low character of the majority of converts’, 
the egregious vanity which obscures tjie virljies of the lew, and 
abpve all the rooted conviction of white men that ^mething mbre 
than Christianity, is necessary to Turn “ natives” ^to men, all 
thei^e * causes have combined to produce a. feeling of uttei hope¬ 
lessness. That God will one day reveal hi* power, and that 
preaching is meanwhile a duty, are principles they accept. *But 
they accept them as they accept the doctrine of non-resistance, 
of the unholiness of war, of the obligation of forgi% eness, as 
things absolutely true, 6ut which will never be earned out in 
their day. They ate consequently whclly without energy in. 

3 i 
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the cauee^ subeeiibe—^but not liberally, approve—^but lend no 
personal akii read reporte^but never bring the weight of 
th^ opdnion to bear upon Missionary bodies. The public die- 
tales arrangements in finance^ bat it never presses for any spe-* 
oial Misrionary arrangement, never attemptrto compel any par- 
tioular oourse of actionr~as fpr example a parochial concentration 
of effort, a pet notion of said public^neveF even suggests disap< 
proval at the oBoice of unfit or disqualified Missionaries for the 
work. One plan is in the public bdlief as good as another, for all 
are righteous and ril &il. One man is as good as another, 
for ncme vtithout miraaes will succeed, and the miraclr may be 
vouehsafed to Balaam as well as to Ebjah. The apostle and the 
professionfU, the l^fissionary whose tongue is tipped with fire, 
and the Missionary who can preach in no language but his owd, 
are accepted with equal respect, and equal coldness. The Indian 
world, in fact, on Missions is simply resigned. 

We may 4100080 hereafter to what extent this feeling, which 
though it resembles indifference is in fadt widely apart from* 
it being positive and not negative, is justified by existing facts. 
At present our object is simply to point to the narrative which 
affords a title to article as an admirable corrective to a 
state of thought wMoh,*however natural, is to be regretted. Mr. 
Marshman’s work—the ** Lives of Carey, Marshman and W ard ”— 
is npt simply a great contrij)ution to Protestant Hagjulogy. If is a 
history of the Missionary jcoube -during its first struggles, of its 
toilsome march up the Hill Difficulty before it reach^ that dan¬ 
gerous because enticing plateau, that pleasant arbour where one 
loses the roll,*whcre it now appears to pause. There is no diffi¬ 
culty which now besets Missions which these three men did nut 
meet and in large measure overcome. There is no difficulty 
which can impede any undertaking, be the obstacle social, or 
personal, or ](ft>litical, whether it spring from religious bigotry or 
profligate licence, whether it be created by the envy of friends 
or the malignant calumnies of opponents, by the direct hosti¬ 
lity of power or the silent hostility of circumstances, which they 
did not survive. And when, in the fulness of Ume, the labourers 
begin to reascend,, wheui in the course of ages they draw nearer 
to that summit on which the sunshine from on high perpetually 
rests, there* will be we believe no impediment in their path which 
the Serampore Missionaries had not foreseen^ no chasm for 
which they had not planned a bridge. Wise as they were howeyer 
it is not wisderif'^which is to be learnt from the story of tiieir 
lives, or we spare the tale. Tbsre is wisdom enough in a 
dozen seniliMws of St. Paul to feed all the Missions these genera¬ 
tions 4^ely to see established. The assurance which those 
.lives c ia i#l>i y is that effort is not resultless, that the difficulties are 
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not iRsiipcrablC) that if in the faith of the Most High *w© have thei 
courage to endure and to attempt) the patience and the e£hftare 
certain of their reward. 

William Carey, th|^onnder of Missions) was in 1786 a cobbler, 
and a bad one. TbflP he was a cobbler we know from his own 
Repeated statement, made without Jiumility as without exulta* 
tion. That he was a bad one may be guessed &am the &ct 
that while a good workman could make four sKillings a day he 
could barely earn bread to bat. He had to hawK his snoes • 
about on his back, but with their sale, ani^some trifle of stipend 
as minister of a little congregation at Moulton, he still had the 
utmost difliculty in getting enough'. He carri^ traces of that 
discipline to the grave, one of tne most conspicuous being that 
ufter fearlessness of poverty, that cool determined contempt for 
anything the future cotlld do to him, which men of the day so 
universa^y want. Though thus • engaged he seends to have 
acquired some store of knowledge. He was fond*of reading, 
hn^w a little Latin, and ^ had picked up *hcre and there some 
acquaintance with Geography, the study which of all others 
seems most to embarrass the unlettered Englishman. Mr. Marsh- 
man calls his knowledge at this time extraordinary. It may 
have been for his time and position, but *we suspect the bound¬ 
less acquirements of later years shed back an unreal radiance' 
over this periqd o£ his life, and that, saye in one respect, he dif¬ 
fered little from dozens of reading artisans, from Lackington for 
example who in a similar position devoted equal energy to the 
lower task of accumulating a fortune. That one respect how¬ 
ever changed the course of Carey’s 'fortunes. Throughout his 
career, whether wearily teaching unruly cubs their alphabet, or 
making bad shoes, or translating Hebrew, or lecturing in 
Sanscrit before Marquis Wellesley, one passion pervaded his 
life. It was the desire to reveal Christ to men who knew not 
of his message. A strong natural benevolence had been in¬ 
tensified by deep piety, and warmed and elevated by the grace 
of God, until his heart glowed with that settled fervour which, 
has animated few men since the days of the Apostlcsj but which, 
wherever found or however manifestod, whether compelling 
Whitfield to carry the word of life to the heathers of England, 
or urging Xavier, into the secret recesses of Asia, or driv¬ 
ing’John Howard into the chosen homes of pestilence and 
criqie, or lending Wilberforce strength* to stand up against 
the friends of his youth, and plead to angry eyes alid 
brazen brows the cause of the slave, has always been ulti¬ 
mately resistless. This jv®8 the key at once to his powers 
and Ms career.* Whatever he knew—and he did not k^ow a 
great deal—it was not knowledge which compelled him, a ■ 
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friendless cobbler with no gift of tongues that he knew of, with 
a pious ,world ‘and his own household against him, to exile 
himself to the .tropics, and there tell to men he had never seen 
the tidings which had already seenred hi^wn salvation. The 
clear internal fire, that fiame which wheflighted from on high 
smelts genius into conversion, was burnii^ within him, and frum^ 
the moment the idea of* his appointed work became mani> 
fest to his mehtal sight, hut one path was open to him. He 
. must convert tl^ heathen, and *if it rained opponents he must 
jnst go out in the rain. The fathers of his own denomination, 
a denomination not tllken, be it remembered, raised in, the social 


scale bv the achievements of himself and his colleagues, repri¬ 
manded his foolishness. They had* it would seem a notion, 
which many decent people still unavowedly retain, that humUn 
learning was not only unnecessary but positively unacceptable 
with Crod.* '*(»od” once growled Robert Hall “ God no need 
of human learning; how much need has he of human ignorance ?” 
and the Nonconformist world has slipped round to Robert Hall’s 
opinion. It had not wpped however then, and Mr. Carey was 
worried, and bored, and thwarted, and rebuked, and impeded, 
by littlenesses which .educated men can now scarcely comprehend. 
In him however, as in all really capable men, there was a large 
fund of patience, an almost asinine capacity to bear which 
had its root quite as much in contempt as in any nobler feeling. 
He took the rebukes of the “ experienced” and respectable” 
ninnies about him. very quietly, and next year reproduced his 
ideas in the same form, and nearly the same language. They 
began to see the human 'knowledge dogma was dangerous, so 
they told him to publish a pamphlet. He published it, and 
next year stepped forward again, to be put off with some equal¬ 
ly futile recommendation. At last however his earnestness 
conquered thoir indifference, and in October 1792 the congrega¬ 
tion of Kettering resolved to send him to India as a Mission¬ 
ary. The resolve was assisted, and the locality indicated, by the 
arrival of a Mr. Thomas with glUwing accounts of the field 
opened in Bengal. This man was a character by no means 
unique in Missionary history, a man of some learning, some real 
energy, some strong faith, and total pecuniary imbecility^ It 
was decided that he and‘ Mr. Carey shoulcj proceed to Bengal 
togetbsr, and the latter finally gave himself to bis new career. 

j||flM>lder decision hever suggested itself to a human being. 
Th* iSburt of Directors who then ruled India as sovereigns were 
to be so rancorously opposed to Missions tbat a passage 
ttjnBicngtil in tbeir fleet was out of the question, and they had 
pow or not simply of .deporting but of hanging interlopers, 
flip community with which the Missionary acted were, as a mass. 
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utterly indifferent to him, and to Hiiidoos, and to most .other things 
except getting respectable. Ills own wife raved at the folly of 
her fanatic husband. Mr. Thomas, though his true character 
was not yet known, was suspected of reckless uhprovidence and 
confessedly in debt^t, The mon*ey* raised was barely suiHcient 
to obtain the most ordinary accommodation.’ Above all Carey 
4iiftiself, with his half knowledge, an(>to use his own phrase the 
‘ utter rubtication of his youth,** was to hurl himself ^ it were into 
perpetual exile, under a tropical^un, in a land more tlian twelve 
months distant from his native soil. Sydney Smith, in an Article 
his friends ought long since to have suppressed, not for its irre- 
ligion but^or its want of mental keenness and comprehension of 
character, charges the Missionaries with escaping from the la- 
bcair of the last to the pleasanter toil of conversion. It is cer¬ 
tain at all events that Carey*s family thought his resolution in¬ 
volved a doom equivalent to transpprtation, that he himself look¬ 
ed forward to a life of manual labour under a tropical sun, and 
tliat he did actually for seven years endure that labour. Now 
tJ^e Missionary, filled to the brim with Indian knowledge, lands 
with a. fixed pittance, to be welcomed by a circle of colleagues 
and to find whole communities hk friends. Then the i>oor 
Missionary knowing nothing of India, pot even wjiether the 
jackal screaming on shore was a dangerous beast* or«nut, was 
patched out of a ship into a land which afforded no prospect of 
subsistence, among* a passively hostile population ruled by an Ac¬ 
tively hostile Government. Cultivated men—and it is not 
the uncultivated who abuse missions—are accustomed to talk of 
Augustine*s mission to England as 9 ,n event having in it some¬ 
thing of the sublime V What *did Augustine do which Carey 
left undone that so vs^t a difference should be ])leaded between 
their achievements. True, the one succeeded and the other did 
not, but if mere success is the test of inspiration, Mahommed was 
greater than St. Paul. 

We pass over the minor difficulties of passage and funds. No 
obstacle of that sort eve» yet stopped a human being with a 
purpose, and the opportunity which finally opened pf a passage 
in a Danish ship, was given W Providence, and due to no effort 
of Mr. Carey. He landed in India on llth Noveml^er 1793, anil 
liveef at first in a little house in Maniktollah, a dirt^ Calcutta 
suburb,- preachli^ every day to the natives, .wandering about on 
foot, and maintaming his family,^ his wife, hei; sister and four 
children, on some pittance extracted with difficulty from Mr. 
Thomas. In February 17J94 he wearied of Mr. Thomas aud 
his wjays, add of Calcutta slums, and betook himself to Hus- 
nabad in the* Seonderbuns.* There among the tlge^ps and forest¬ 
ers he resolved to establish his home, aud maintain himself by 
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manual; labour. Why he did not die of low fever and sunstroke 
is one of those problems which medical men settle by saying that 
men uuder excitement never suffer. He was saved from the 
worst miseries of his position by the offer of Mr. Udny to allow 
him Ba. 200 a month to supedntend an indigo iactory. He re¬ 
moved ^^aocoidiugly to Halda, and the following extract will give 
a condensed view of tins portion of his life:— • ^ 

. Ko soone^ had he accepted Mr. Udn/s o%r, than he Considered it his 
duty to write to the Sdciety in Engiuvd, and state that he was no longer in 
' circumstances to need any personal Mpport; he likewise requested that the 
t sum which might be considered as his salary, should be devoted to the 
printing of the J^n^ee trau^tion of the New Testament, ‘‘^t the same 
time/* he adds, it will be my glory and j'‘^7 stand in the same relation 
to "we Society as if 1 needed stmpott from them, and to maintain the same 
correspondence with them.'* The committee of the Society had been en- 
laiged in number since Mr. Carey’s departure, and, afi usual, had become 
mpre contracted in its feelings. It now included men of smaller minds, 
than thaae who determined to begu^ a mi^on to the heathen on 132. 2s. dd., 
and who ha4 so’mobly responded to Mr. Carey’s offer to go out to any part 
of the world as a misBionaiy. The whole sum which the committee remit¬ 
ted to India between May, 1793, and May^lTOe, for the support of two mis¬ 
sionaries and'their wives and four children, was only 2002. Yet these men, 
who had left their gsnerous-hearted missionary so destitute in a foreign 
land, on hearing tkat he had accepted the charge of an indigo fectory, up¬ 
braided hin^with ‘‘allomng the spirit of the znisHionary to be swallowed up 
in the pursuits of the ^e«^hant,” and passed the following resolution, 
** That, though, on the whole, we cannot disapprove of the conduct of our 
brethren in their late engagement, yet, cfinsidering the^ frailty of human 
nalure in the best of men", a letter of serious and affectionate cautiontn) 
addressed to them.” To the*se ungenerous suspicions and this redundant 
admonition, Mr. CarCy repliect in a tone of subdued indignation, ** 1 can 
only say, that after my &mily’s obtaining a bare allowance, my whole in¬ 
come—and some months, muck'moiie—^goes for the purposes of the Gk)spel, 
in supporting persons to assist in the translation of the Bible, in writing 
out copies of it, and in teaching school. 1 am indeed poor, and shall always 
be so until the Bible is published in Bengalee and Uindoostauee, and the 
peoiUe want no further instruction,” ^ 

For four years he devoted himself to this uncongenial task^ 
preaching in his leisure hours, and throughout all his othpr la¬ 
bours carrying on his translation, the New Testament into 
' Bengalee. We have always regard^ this as the most wonder¬ 
ful period of his life, the time which most conoludvely proved 
that Mr. • Carey ‘had b'een appointed to a work. The romance 
of his'enterprise was gope. Those high and vague thoughts 
which 80 "'often impel strong imaginations t6 schemes noble but 
beyobd their strength) had been supplanted b^ a painful work¬ 
day i^ity. He had arrived in Iniia, and had, we doubt not, 
gained the idea which never afterwards quitted him, that of the 
sons of men none needed conversion so much as thb Bengalees. 
He knew that thenceforth his lot lay^among a race bound, in the 
, withes of a sUbtle i>hilosopliy, without hearts to feel or conscien- 
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OGS to fear, as bereft of aspirations for the future as of present ^ 
virtfte. He was harassed by petty trials, by a w*ife to whose . 
irritable temper, Yermng always on insanity, every privation 
was a grievance and every grievance her husband’s fault. Qe 
was engaged in labour and H'bonr interrupted his true toil, in 
the labour o& supervision, and Carey from the beginning to the 
•end of his career could not supervise. He never could manage 
anybody, wife, or workmen, or children, or pundits, or anything 
except perhaps plants. In the midst of these temptations for 
five long years he never swerved from his purpose, never omit¬ 
ted preaching, never stopped the work of translation, never failed 
to acquii% aught that might tend towards kis one true object. His 
labour at Muanabatty gave Him at least one advantage, a thorough 
ii^stery of the lower notes of the beautiful language which was 
to be his instrument of evangelization. He acquired it to perfec¬ 
tion, as far as perfection was possible in a language without a litera¬ 
ture or •an Academy to control* its aberrations, and laid as an 
indigo planter’s assistant the foundation of .the knowledge which 
tvas shortly to make him facile princeps among Orientalists. At 
last the path was opened to more direct devotion of his life to 
his work. Two other Missionaries arrived in Bengal, and driven 
by Government fropi the dominions of ther East India Company 
sought those of the King of Denmark. 'Ekey summoned Carey. 
He yielded, and on the 10th January 1800 William Carey, the 
son of the parish clerk, schoolmaster, sheemaker, “ tub preacher,” 
and indigo planter, settled in Serampbre for life, and commenc¬ 
ed the career which has made his name *a household word 
among all who fear God and speak the Saxon tongue. At this 
time he was a worn oldish looking*man of short but broad and 
tough frame, with a face in which intellect and benevolence 
were the prominent characteristics, but which was haunted by 
an impress stamped by early rustication. His virtues our brief 
sketch has imperfectly displayed. His defects, such as they were, 
arose chiefly from the circumstances of^ his life. They were 
bfiefly a quaint kind of obstinacy or rather dourn'ess, a bovine 
way” such as one sees only among the peasantry of England,* . 
and, as sprii^ng from that same peasant trait in lils character, 
a want of delicacy and reserve in some Of the felationa ot^fe. • 

William Ward, the second of the cplleagues, wa8 born Ire Der¬ 
by in 1769, a carpenter. He was apprenticed to a jfrinter, and 
like most printters had a fancy for cqpiposition. He edited 
several papers of somewhat extreme views—very moderate 
we should think them now-a-days—and had apparently some 
small success in life. His Heart however burned within him, and 
in 1797 he ‘gajire himself to the Mission work, agreed to proceed 
to Bengal, and arrived 13th October 1799 at BeraiHpore. Less is 
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known of him than of his colleagues, for by habit of mind he 
If as careless of publicity or approval. The duty of the* day 
was with him the first object, and do it he would whatever 
might interrupt.’ He appears to have been a fearless, somewhat 
democratic man, fond of work,'slightly opinionated, with a ca¬ 
pacity for organization, and with—what belongs do that special 
temperament—a marvellousr control over Asiatics. The-IIin-* 
doos trusted him as they now trust no Englishman, and his 
great book on the Hindoos is still the one work which truly 
describes the race among whom it was his lot td^ strive. An 
intense horror of all fprms of sexual vice has led to an exagge¬ 
rated picture of one aide of* native society, but, thdt mistake 
apart, his book remains a monument of patient thought, observa¬ 
tion, and enquiry. He bore on his shoulders, till Mr. John 
Marshman appeared on the scehe,^ the burden of most business 
details, and old natives still speak of his wonderful capacity to 
that end. His fault, we suspect, was a mind a little too^opinion- 
ated, but it was nearly imperceptible in the immense good re¬ 
sulting from his toil. 

Joshua Marshmim^ the third, or as he is usually classed se¬ 
cond of the two, wall born at Westbury Leigh in 1768, the son 
of a weaver and Baptist Minister. From a very early age he de^ 
voted himself to readmg, more especially theology, and in 1796 
obtained the situation of Schoolmaster to the Church at Broad- 
mead. Here, besides keeping himself abreast of his fellow pu¬ 
pils, he acq^uired a wide extent of classical learning, Hebrew and 
Syriac, and bccam''e so popular a teacher that independence 
seemed to be within his ^rasp. The impulse however was on 
him too, and through the influence of Dr. Ryland, then Presi¬ 
dent of Broadmead he was accepted, with some unexplained re¬ 
luctance, as a candidate for Mission work. He arrived in India 
in October 1799 and as he came oiit in a Danish ship went to a 
Danish settlement, Sorampore, where he was ultimately compell¬ 
ed by the Coinpauy’#per8ecution to remain. Mr. Marslunan, 
doubtless from a- feeling that he stood too near his subject, lias 
•‘avoided any distinct or connected sketch of his father’s character. 
It was more diflBcult to understand than that of* his colleagues, 
for it more Ifcraducbd. Huge volumes have been written 
solely *0 proVe that Dr. Marshman was a subtle schemer. ‘'He 
was accused for years of every kind of evil purpose, and-the ac¬ 
cusations, repeated with the unweariness of personal rancourj ul- 
tiimVNdy created an impression, not infrequent even amongdiis 
friends, that he was radically insincere. We believe it to have 
been false. We have read upwards of three thousand print¬ 
ed pages of correspondence, chiefly his own, and read them 
.with au impression that this charge must be in some degree 
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correct, and we pronounce it totally without foundation. That 
something or other, either in his. character, or as we believe in 
his manner, had the ‘eifeot of profoundly irritating those who 
came in personal contact with him, iff clear ^om the facts bf 
his life. Th^t it was something of light importance, is also 
^ evident from the devoted affection born towards him by men 
like Carey and Ward. That he entertained the mistaken 
theory that men are most easily controlled by “ management” 
and conciliation” is also hut we cannot perceive that 

he ever gave way to it on important points. He was indeed on 
questions of principle or conviction, annoyingly unbending. But 
he would not fight for trifies.,ahd his habitual moderation of 
tone irritated his adversaries hy leading them always to expect 
tffe victory they never obtained. For the rest we should 
judge him a man absolutely earnest in his great ^Mrk, patient 
of laboiy, though not loving it* for itself, and with a grasp of 
mind far beyond his colleagues. He was always put forward as 
Foreign Secretary of the Mission. It is to him the cause owes 
that moderation of tone which enabled Wilberforce to quote 
the Serampore Trio, as living proofs that Missionaries were not of 
necessity fanatics or seditious. It is tq him they owe also 
the social position they occupy in India, so widely different 
from that held by Missionaries in New l^aland or the West 
Indies. It is from him alone we gain paaxims invaluable for.the 
general administration of Mbsion Enterprises, and finally it is in 
cliief measure to him that the political success of philanthropy 

in India, the abolition of Suttee, and infanticide, the new tone 

given to all official action and all Bnropean social life, is really 
due. 

The three meu, such as we have tried to describe them, were 
at last assembled at Serampore. The funds in their possession 
must have been limited to a degree, but men who have no wants 
are nearly, exempt from the annoyances poverty. They took 
a small house, opened friendly communications with the Gover¬ 
nor, Colonel Bie, and commenced a plan of life from which they, 
never afterwards departed. They resolved to live in common, 
to throw all gains into a common stock reserving ,onIy some 
trific—a pound a month we believe—for pocket-money-, and’to 
remain as far as p^sible self-sustained. They set up a»Press, and 
their positions by insensible degrees shaped themselves into form. 
Dfi Cafey devoted himself to the translation of the Scriptures 
into Ben^ee. Mr. Marshman preached in English and Ben¬ 
galee, opened a school, and assumed the Foreign Secretariat 
of thfe Mission. Mrs. Mai^hman also opened a girls’ school. Mr,- 
Ward' preached, chiefly in Bengalee, and superintended what 
speedily became the vast business of the Press. Wc shall have** 

aD 2 . 
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to- defltftlbe the gnulual expansion of theit* labours subsequently, 
bat meanwhile prboe^ to the relation of the difficulty which, for 
thirteen years, a]|||rtn^ their minds and restricted their efforts. 

‘From the moment they bec{iine a sovereign power, the Court 
of Dis^ctors had been remarkable for their hostility to Christiani¬ 
ty. JUl other conquering ^powers had held the*establishment 
of their own fai^h in supremacy, as one recognized object of their 
policy. The Bomans impost the worship of Borne upon all 
races, Mve the Jew. The Spani^s went forward^avowedly to 
convert, and despite the abuse we ore accustomed to lavish on 
Spanish sovereigns, it ’fvas Bpyal authority which supported the 
humane efforts of Las Casas. Thp Puritans, though too weak to 
attempt to convert the Bed Indians, would have perished sooner 
than even^pear to sympathize in their spiritual ideas. E ven the 
Court of Bnrectors, as a trading body, seem to have bdieved it 
part of their duty to instruct the Gentooe in the broad truths of 
Chrisdanity;and paid Chaplains for that avowed end. The change 
seems to have cmne not with their new powers of sovereignty^ 
but with the ingress*of.Anglo-Indians into the Court. As time 
advanced and the English people began to enquire why they, 
the masters of India, should he excluded from their own domini¬ 
ons, the Coui;t considered it necessary to produce some reason 
of state, some argument of general policy, for the exclusion of 
Christianity from a Pagan limd. They therefore talked loudly 
of the political danger of convemion, attributing the danger 
by a curious perversion of facts not to the Mussulmans, but to 
the Hindoos, who as pedytheists were far less susceptible and sen¬ 
sitive for their creed. This political danger however, though sub¬ 
sequently a faith with the Court, was at first a mere invention. 
The unreality of their fear is evident from the fact that they 
never in any one case prohibited the teaching of native converts. 
The native convert as an apostate was of course hateful to his 
countrymen. Knowing them he was far more* bitter on their 
Gods. .Master o,f the language, with its rich wealth of satire, 
,pun, and double entendre, he was able to drive Bramhans half 
frantic by sarcasms a European would not cyce understand. 
IS^oreoveri his work was to a great extent carried on in secret. 
A .Europeane among an Asiatic community is generally as visi¬ 
ble as a bull among a flock of sheep. Dr. Carey’s movements, 
journi^, speeches, ’and pamphlets were matters of which offi¬ 
cials might at ‘any time be cognizant. But Bambo^o yras 
almost an invisible power, might preach treason or talk heresy 
without any civilized being ever hearing a rumour of the facts. 

■ Yet the Court of Directors never shut the native’s inouthj never 
imprisoned native converts, never dreamed of the sentence of 
* Uanspoutatiou they inflicted so repeatedly on European teach- 
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era* of the truth. The fear of native hoatilitjr Was, *111 truth; 
a figment invented to conceal prejudice^Mpn‘Which it was diH* 
cult or disgraceful to reason. ^ 

These prejudices seem to 4i%ve arisen thus. The An- 
glo-lndians ■ who ultimately filled the Court were essential** 
1^ a proud bad race, greedy for gold, eager for licezuM. 
They shared to a very wide extent the intense hatred of 
'^methodism” whieh then pervaded the upper grades of the 
middle class of Englishmen. The feeling was intensifi¬ 
ed 'by that scorn ofpriestly meddling whicii is an attribute of 
all aristocracies, and which to ^is hotir is strongly manifested 
in Indian society. It does npt now show itself in immoralities, 
but the boldest chaplaifts fail utterly in securing social weight. 
t)ut of Calcutta there is np .Minister who would venture even 
to censure his flock for lax attendance, or want of respect for 
the prjestly office. His silent,* respectful, but. complete defeat 
would teach him at once that an Indian station was not a paro- 
• chial cure. Then again a few men, conscious of possessing speci¬ 
al knowledge, are always apt to exaggerate the importance of 
that 'knowledge. A good mathematician always believes that 
mathematics are the end of thought. The Hindoo philosophy 
therefore, according to these gentlemeif, was the wisest in exis¬ 
tence. The Hindoo mythology was pure as Cliristianity, and 
possessed an element of sublimity Christian!^ lacked. .The 
Hindoo system of morals was one from which Europeans might- 
learn much. All these prejudices, which-opposed every effort to 
extend Christianity, were intensified as regarded the Missionary 
by another. The Missionary was tfie Interloper par excellence, 
and the hate of a camel for a horse, of a snake for a mui^oosc, 
was feeble when compared with the hate of an Anglo>liidian 
for the interloper. Partly from his training, partly from the 
first circumstances of the conquest, the Anglo-Indian official 
regarded India as his property, his peculiunr. An interloper 
was therefore in his eyes little better than a thief, a man who 
undersold him, interrupted his profits, and impaired his exclusive 
authority over the population. .With that instinct which comes 
of self-defence he saw that the Missionary was the most danger¬ 
ous of interlopes. If he succeeded and India became Christian, 
the profitable duopoly was at once’ destroyed. If he failed, the 
religious party would never rest till they had broken down the 
nqonopoly to give him free course and liberty. ^ The class there¬ 
fore hated the Missionary, and hoped perpetually for a blunder 
which should give them ’an opportunity of deporting them from 
the’ country. It was thp knowledge of this feeling, of this pre¬ 
determined conclusion, which tinged the Missionary movements 
so deeply with alarm. They were not often directly attacked. 
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They were usually popular with the Governor General of 4he 
hour. But they none |^e less from day to day under the 

incessant fear that, irom some casual expression, some careless¬ 
ness in their converts, their labouffs would be brought to an end, * 
their property confiscated, and their persons deported as sediti¬ 
ous ofienders. They were sayed in the place by their situar 
tion. The Danish Government, unafiew!^ by the prejudices of 
the Company, wae friendly to Mission effort. Tli^ local authori- 
ties were friendly to establishmehts which brought occupation 
and comfort to hundreds of their people. They resist^ gal¬ 
lantly every suggestion of extradition, and an one occasion at 
least took the responsibility of .a quarrel which might have in¬ 
volved war. .Tliroughout the struggle the conduct of the Sc- 
rampore Missionaries was beyond praise: They never defied 
the Groyernment. TJiey never Aught minor questions. They 
never engaged in political discui^sions. They simply an^^calmly 
refused to intermit their Missionary labour on any secular consi¬ 
deration whatever.' , , 

Take for example the quarrel with Lord Minto, perhaps 
the only one in ^liadbi the Missionaries were in serious 
and immediate dangex. Lord Minto arrived in liidia in 
1807, when the Serampore Mission had already become a great 
centre of divilization and light; He was, says Mr. Marshman a 
man, of second rate abilities, a mticiam tO which we feel inclined 
to demur. At all events'for a man of second rate abilities 
he designed, provided for, and carried out one of the widest pro¬ 
jects which ever attracted the attention of an English statesman, 
a project which, had the diplomatists of 1815 had the brain to grasp 
its magnitude, would long ere this have given us the undisputed 
sovereignty of the East. In two short years he swept the Erench, 
the Dutch, and the Spaniards out of Asia, conquered Bourbon, 
the Mauritius, Java, Singapore, Borneo, and the Philippines, and 
left on all Southern seas, on every island and possfssion belongs 
ing to any European power, none but the British flag. That 
Lord Castlereagh, who did not know where Java was, and had 
never heard of the Philippines, flung away his conquests, was no 
fault To «s he •seems to have been a man of ajnind 

slightiwwer-espanded for its strength, and apt therefore to re- 
ga);d^ fuiquestious but the'very greatest with Angerous iudif- 
Msenoe. The temperament is a had one for a statesman requir- 
j^jMbxnly to adminkter, for he is sure to leave substantial power jn 
/the 'hands of his entditrage^ that is, in India, of men who think 
India the one imperial interest of Great Bri'^n, exaggerate the 
smallest events, and in their general ptjicy know notliing of mo¬ 
deration. it was in the hands of such men that Lord Minto left 
the Missionary question. They had been driven frantic by the 
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news of the Vellore Mutiny. Not that they believed tlwt 
ny 'caused by Missionary effort. They knew Injia too well to 
believe that any act or omission as to Bengalees could affect 
Madras. But it gave them a handle, and they raved of the 
danger of the Empire. A pamjlhlet, it appeared, had been issued 
from Serampore reflecting on Mahomedanism and Mahoromed, 
,.ia terms made gratuitously severe by the Moonshee employed to 
revise the translation. The Government demanded through the 
Governor of Serampore the suppression of the pamphlet The 
Missionaries, instead of standing on the general question of right 
to publish, examined the translation,- detected the interpolation, 
and at oTlce surrendered the edition. Government then advanced 
a step. They resolved to prohibit preaching in Calcutta, and to 
Iweak up the Press at Serampore. * The Governor at once de- 
dared his deteriiilnation not to permit any dictation of the kind. 
The Missionaries at first tlierefore were inclined to remain silent, 
but Mr» Ward’s advjce prevailed, and we give the discussion in 
extenso, as an instance of the real spirit which prevailed in the 
^Mission:— 

“ Dr. Carey and Mr. Marshman agreed to leave the matter in liis hands, 
and to refrain.from any further communication with Govornmdnt. But Mr. 
Ward did not consider this determination wise of prudent, and immediate¬ 
ly sent his brethren the following minute of ]^a views :-j-“ I have a great 
ileal of hesitation in my mind respecting our remaining in sullen simnee 
after the English Qovemment have addressed us through Brother Carey 
and the Governor. As it respects ourselves* even if we arc not compelled , 
to go to Calcutta with our press, the having them as our avowed and exas¬ 
perated enemies is no small calamity. They iaajr deprive us of Brother 
Carey’s salary, with which we can hardfy. get on now, ami without which 
we must put an end to the translations, and go to jail in debt. They can 
shut ux> the now meeting at Calcutta ; they can stop the circulation of our 
Grammars, Dictionaries, and everything issued from this press in their 
dominions ; they can prohibit our entering their territories. As it respects 
Col. Kreftiug, we ought to deprecate the idea of embroiling him with the 
English Government, if we can possibly avoid it. I think, therefore, as we 
Cian now ofiiciaUy through him address the British. Government, we 
should entreat their clemency, and endeafbur to soften them. Tender 
w'ftrds, with the consciences of ^en on our side, go a long way.. We can 
tell fnem that to take the press to Calcutta would involve us in a heavy 
and unbearable expense, and break up our family, and that we will give 
them every seenrity they would wish, by subje«iting out press to the absolute 
control ami inspection of the Government here; nay, that we ale willing *to 
do Sverythiiig they wish us, except that of renouncing* our work-and 
character as Ministers of the Saviour of the world. To this ^Jol. Krefting 
c£.n -add what he dikes. If they listen to this we ■are secured, with all the 
advantages of their suflFerance. If they are obstinate, waare still at Seram- 
porfe. I entreat you, dear brethren, to weigh these things, and give them 
all the attention that our awful circumstances require. 

Mr, Ward’s proposal met with the approliation of his colleaguo.s, and it 
was resolved to present a supplicatory^ memorial to the Governor-General, • 
At the same time, Mr. Ward renewed,*with much importunity, thc^ advice 
he had previously ^ven them to seek a personal interview with Lortl Minto,» 
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whom, as ^et, tjioy had not been introduced to. He urged that the Moravian 

liiiMionarKS hever omitted to cultivate a good understanding with the*Go- 

T^mors, wherever their Missions were plwted, by making themselves per- 

•onafiy known to them, and explaining their plans of oper^ioii. Thus, said 

h% prejudices are disarmed, and the designs of enemies baffled. On the. 

resent occasion, a personal eommmiication with Lord Minto would dispose 
»<* •« ^ 

£ 


It will not be ^r^tten that Mr.^ Marshman, one of. the. 
three who adopted tms course, was condemned in after life as a 
man of Hn habitually contentious spirit. The personal interview 
ended as,, on our interpretation of liord Minto’s character, it might 
be supposed it would end. His Lordship had almost forgotten the 
menaces the Anglo-Indians had put into his mouth, an^ colour¬ 
ed when referred to them, and asked for a memorial. The 
memorial, a very able one, was presented, the order'was revoked, 
and Lord Minto informed the Missionaries ‘^ihat nothing more 
‘ was necessary than a mere examination of the subject, when 
‘ everything appeared in a cleaV and favourable light.” In otlier 
words the thoment the ‘Governor Gene.ral personally attended 
to the matter, the Anglo-Indians wer^ thrust aside, and the ques¬ 
tion decided on princi'Me inste.id of according to a narrow 
Hindooized prejudice. The result in every case was the ‘same, 
and although Lord ]WKttto soon after was induced to’expel three 
Missionaries, the eldei:*m**n were still permitted to remain. 

It is curious to mark the steps which tliis great controversy 
has taken in advance^ In its original form it was simply a dis¬ 
pute whether Missionaries sliould be allowed in India at all. 
Then it became a question whether, though tolerated, they should 
not be liable to deportation for,*^ excessive or injudicious zeal.” 
It is on these points that the controversies of 1808 and 1813 
raged. The forgotten pamphlets of which Mr. Marshman has 
given so amusing a sketch, were devoted entirely to these points, 
and. what is now regarded by the real question, the relation of 
Government to Paganism, was scarcely raised. Mr. Marshman 
scarcely gives even hi8,|pvn opinion. From scattered hints we 
can gather that he wouldhave Gdvernment simply inactive, tolc- 
-rating all creeds alike, but supporting none, but no theory its ex¬ 
pressed in these volumes. "We will venture briejfly to point out 
>yhat we consider* the difficulty of the position, and the true atti¬ 
tude to be assumed by fi Christian Government when ruling 
Pagan iniHions. 

The early theory ’of the Christian world undc^ibtedly was, that 
the ruler was bound to extend Christianity to the utterinost by 
any ahd every available means. That theory is still mamtained 
by the Koman Catholic Church, aiAiithas at least the merit of’ 
simplicity and clearness. It is not invariably, either; a theory at 
variaace with practical facte. It was under such an impulse that 
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St jOlaf coDvertcd Scandinavia by the sword, that Chai^emfij^e 
christianized the Saxons, that the Teutonic knights (diastg^ 
the faith of ^e Wends, that the Gaehupins or* old Spaniardir^ 
'Mexico, in the midst of horrible^ empties, still brought the J^K 
dians over to a form of Christiaoity. Later in history tne Puiitiu^ 
of England, while reco^izing the fi|et that genuine Christun^ty 
* cannot be propagated by force, still considered idolatry a crime* 
The public performance of many Catholic rites was and still.ia 
prohibited in England, and thh ** devil worship” of Massachusethi 
and one or two tribes in the ^^est Indies was sternly repressed* 
Later still the modem theory of tolemtion i^prung up and pre> 
vailed, till it had destroyed* theories of the relation be¬ 

tween religious thought tfnd worldly power. According to-this 
theory all questious of religion rest between man and his God. 
The State, as such, has nothing to do with bdiefs, or with the 
forms iy which those beliefs m^ reveal themselves to society. 
This is, we have eaidy>the theory. In practice it is modified by the 
rider that such outward expression of belief must not be obnoxi¬ 
ous to the laws of humanity or the general good order of numkind. 
America with all its freedom will not tolerate Mormons. Eng¬ 
land with all its freedom suppresses infanticide and suttee, the 
last a religious act injuring only the individual who submits to 
it, and therefore within Mr. Mill’s notion of permissible though 
objectionable deeds. Whether this 1;}ieory thus modified is in 
accordance with Christianity, whether Christ would have to- • 
lerated the worship of Seev, whether, setting all beliefs aside, 
open idolatry* is not a crime which human beings are required 
by God to put down, must remain uncei'tain. This much at 
least is sure that all practical statesmanship must bend to ibis 
theory, that for the hour no plan is practicable whidi cannot be 
defended on this ground. Within these narrow limits, therefore, 
what is the true position of a Christian Government reigning- 
over a Pagan people ? . 

•There are, as it appears to us; but AMI courses open. The first 
and for the moment the pophlar one is to ignore religious belief 
as an element, in society altogether, to govern wholly irrespec¬ 
tive of creeds, to grant equal privileges 4;o the X^hristi^n and the 
Pagan, to refuse connection with all endowments lalike, to pro- • 
liibit all religious .teaching in official colleges, to rejoit all reli¬ 
gious 'books from official hbraiies, to listen in short to nothing 
whjch Endangers an absolute policy of rieutrality. This policy 
as a political scheme has only one defect. It can never bC car¬ 
ried out. Not only has the«Goyernment itself a creed, which on 
one 09 two points—as for yxample slavery—it dare not disobey,. 
but its administrators are men always of some belief, oftep of a 
strong one, which revolts from absolute indifierence. Eveu'* 

JVSB, 1859. s £ 
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inki^aiig all adminurtratora and Gpverninent permeated with 
tlie sanUi t^eoiySdie subjects are net. They do not think their 
liinth^ matter of iddifference^ but on the contrary of most urgent 
iniport. At eH^ery st^ the neutral Government is compelled 
by their resiatabO# tb abandon neutrality. It publishes a law 
prohibitintf the puhHo eapcuure of obscene pictures, llindooispi 
compels It to ibalsb an exemption in favour of obscene pictures 
on temples. It ^bfi^es ano&et to enforce the taking of oaths. 
Hindodroni eom^ls It to exempf Hindo<^. It endeavours to 
onfibfce military obedience to orders. HindOoism compels it to 
exc^ all or^m contraty to caste.* It publishes a lar of suc¬ 
cession. HindoOjSm and Mahomedanism both compel provisoes so 
large as to 8wain|> the Act. In truth neutrality is os impossible 
in public affairs as in driving. You must take one road or the 
other ; and not the hedge between. 

The second course is the one which we venture to believe com¬ 
bines therequisites deitianded, enables us to honour God, to av old a 
crusade, and to keep witlnn that that narrow limit of toleration on 
which English opinton for the present insists. This istodeclare that 
Government is a Christian Government^ Christian in objects and 
ways, but for grave reasons tolerating Hjndooismhke any other 
social evil, like for example concubinage. No European Govern¬ 
ment is neutr^ as regardu coneubinage. It holds it, in its Courts, 
and in the theory of it^laws, afoomhiable, but nevertheless for 
grave reasons leaves it alone. So we would leave Hindooism 
alone as a thing «abhorr6d, but which if repressed by force 
would only give place to evils as offensive and more dangerous. 
The direct consequence of sucb a theory would be an utter dis¬ 
connection from Hindoo trusts, a refusal to acknowledge Hindoo 
holidays, and the exclusion of purely Hindoo questions from 
European Courts of Justice. The creed would then live or die 
according to its own inherent vitality. That this is the solution 
at which wc shall ultinia|||||y arrive, we have no doubt whatever. 
The process however wHr not be*Gomplete, till steam and elec¬ 
tricity have brought England and ‘India into such dose contact 
that Englishmen at last can see Hindooism clearly through the 
haze, rccqgnize in its true character as a mass of festering 
corruption, and with one voice demand what the Saddueeqs of 
that day will consider most* unphilosophical requisitions. 

^e Serampore Trio determined, half oonsciously perhaps, to 
main 'their Mission self-supporting. Independent labour and 
more especially literary labour was at that time almost without 
a precedent in India. The Press was still under restiic- 
tious. Manufactures except of Indjgo were almost unknown. 
There, were no private schools worthy of the name. The 
'road to wealth seemed closed except to a few merchants and 
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English lawyers. Still the Missibnariea did not de^MkON 
was master of at least ope, trada ; Each JW looked 
fairly in the.&^> Ami knew that ao defi<^ ^"b.ecaiim a bugba^ 

• They had moreov^ery though ^caro^dy awaxe ..of alm^ 

incalculable advMtages. They pH thrifty by .whi^' 
we mean men not simply €eonomi^, ,b»|, weIhai^ 

' j^elaf^on of means to end^ of ex^eaiiitun^;io return* They 
were all in a'very, singular de^pe health^ Men. , 

all men of labour,. ,capid>]e'of hwd,. .contiB^us, m 
work. Above all, by their intiiaste umon* and tenatyi^ 
which 4hey decid^ to li:?e, they ^uned the one Indian im- 
vantage, (heap e0caent EpropoAn h^urt The profits of 
Press, for example, , would not have purohas^a printer like Hi^. 
Ward. , No pay, would hav.e secured the ability, the un¬ 
swerving care and attention, Mr. and Mr^.Marshman {myo 
to their scdioola They set, up. a ori^nally ij^nded to 
print tffe Bengalee trawation of the E,ible. Translations conti¬ 
nued always its main work, but the one increased to thirty, Dn 
Marshman opened a schdol, and. Mrs. Maxabman mother, and 
both .schools filled rapidly. All who were unwilling to send 
their children to Europe, all who were unable, sent them to* the 
good Missionaries of 8erampore, The number ww increased by 
the peculiar immorally of Anglo-Indian Society. India was 
swarming with illegitimate childrmi whom their fathers could 
neither send home nor look after. ; Jl was a relief to their fton-. 
sciences that their children should receive tl^e religbus education 
they had themselves lacked, and for years they were sent in • 
numbers to Serampore. The sphool prospered exceedingly, tlie 
receipts amounting at times to Be. 4,000 a month. ^ Then Dr, 
Carey was appointed Sanscrit Professor to Marquis Welles¬ 
ley’s new College* with 1,500 a month. The Press also by de¬ 
grees paid, WO can scarcely at this distance of time under¬ 
stand how. For the mass of transla^j m a they received consider¬ 
able donations from England, but fof|jpe rest of their enormous 
undertakings they were assisted to a very Urge extent by the 
fruits of the labour,of their own hands. In five y;ears they eif- 
pended the sUm of £13,000, of whi(h only £5,740 had been 
subscribed from England. The rest was their qwn gift to ^e 
work of the Mission, a large sum to have been surrencVjred in five 
years ’by those* who commenced life as working men. Not to 
protract this part of their history, wc may st^te that the three 
m5n in their lives gave to the Mission a sum exceeding £60,000, 
all raised by the labour of*thcir. own hands, and the patient self- 


* It jis a curioui fact that this appointment could not uow be made. Homer 
Government, in a sudden access of cowardice, has pr:>hibited all Indian,Govern- 
ments ircau einployiDg persons in orders. 
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y^ars. Beligious history has scarcely such another 
instaiKM ip record^for mse tnen gave from noimpnlse, received 
no lewaip^ in a^^^daase^ or smiling faces around them. 

*Bley deduced IhemsIdTes io bar^ maintenance, the highest per> . 
smud ddowanee (ever ooho^ded being forty rupees a month. This 
^erality they contmfied through life, giving as largely to the 
Mission when traduced in ^n^wcd, as when their , efforts had ' 
made |heui the tdipPuet WorthippS friends oi the Christian world, 
^e oaly differe^ace the Incessasat calumnies of later years made 
in th^ conduct Was a lesolutlon to devote one-'tenth of their 
esbdiags to a fnnd finv the support .of thmr wives and ^milies. 
Hie^ died poerrmen, Ihe. hlarshinan the richest among them 
leaving but a bare provision for hb widows 
/Wlme engaged imtliese labours they carried out undertakingc 
even larger, out which brought no addition to the Mission Funds. 
The work of Carey’s iiffe—profemdrships, &c., being trifles—was 
the translatipn of the ^riptures. Me had conceivt^d, ap* 
patently while still at Mudnabatty, a half educated indigo plan-, 
ter, the tSesign of trsmslaring the scriptures into every language 
spoken throughout India. He succeeded. Before he died he had 
mdbKsked the'^ible in Sanscrit, Persian, Hindostance, Bengalee, 
Marhattee, Oftriyu, Telingu, Pooshtoo, Punjabee, Goozerattee, 
Hindee, and upwards twenty other langrmgea and dialects. Some 
of these translations undoubtedly were imperfect. One or two 
.were pronounced bad. Bpt five or si^:, the Sanscrit, Bengalee, 
Ooriya and Marliatta,. were admirable, the Bengalee being to 
this day the only one not deformed by Smweritiz^ expressions. 
Not one we believe was ii\. any degree unintelligible, the Pun¬ 
dits alone, imported as they wbreirom the districts addressed, 
preventing that special form of eraor. The Pooshtoo for example 
said to be among the womt, has since beea read out to Afghans 
in the valley of Peshawur, who understood every word. To have 
accomplished one.translat^|i(Miccessfully wasa mighty achievement 
but Dr. Carey did muehlillll^. He simplified all future labour. 
He pointed out the path^ and those wbo enter into his labours 
fliay, now that the trees are blazed, congratulate themselves on 
the ease with which they find the way, and blame tbe pioneer 
because he*did,, not, single handed, cut a level road. In almost all 
these lang;^ages ho published dictionaries and grammars, *the 
dictionary of Bengalee being still the quarry ^irmn which, di 
present bnok-mq^ers in that line dig their materials, and the 

S mmar the only one which really assists the student. But for 
bitter controversy allusion to E)r. Carey’s powers as a lin- 
st always excites, we should be inclined to claim for this gram¬ 
mar still higher credit. It is the one gfammar we have ever seen 
made for men ignorant of the language to be studied, divested of 
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all rigmarole about the structure of mfiexioaB» / 

half* dozen arbitrary formulas by whichjr mad. 3 ^ot by'plol^f^^^ 
cal discussion, children learn their nn^^r tORgue. He traner^^ 
lated the greater portion of the incemp^ete version of 
muyuD, though unfotrtunatel v* Yrem the inaccurate/te?t cup^i; 
in Bengal. He founded the Agricultural l^o<^ty, he estahilshcsdir; 
# a'botanic garden sUll rich in the plants , of South Americ#j;‘ 
he was lopg the most active Member of the •Asiatic Soeiety^ ? 
and 4he sketch of his daily •work nKl^y be read by scHoae wh^ . 
strive to follow in his foot-steps with, sorrowing envy. ^. 

Mr. '^ard*s labours, though not so prpBUuent as. those of,l^*; 
Carey, were in his own department as arduous and sucoessfdu: 
liis one great work exhaps'ts knowledge on the subject of Hin* 
di)o customs, and he was for years the right hand of the mis¬ 
sion. Dr. Marshman in, addition to the daily labour of .his 
school, of his incessant meaclnQg and discussion, of the whole 
corresp(fndenoe of the. Serampore Mission, was manager pf 
a series of smaller missions, mid the. Translator of the Chinese 
^ible, the works of. Canfuciim, and , the Clavis ^ica^ an 
attempt at a Chinese Dictionary. All these works are pro¬ 
bably open to the objection urged against Dr. Carey’s, but the 
translation of the Bible is declared by Chinese scholars still to 
be a work of singular merit, a real assistance to subsequent trans¬ 
lators. * 

We have repeated the story of the work these men accom¬ 
plished, not only for itself. Men have rarely worked harder for 
a fortune. Still, mere work is often acbomplished by mere 
workmen, and is only worthy of record as a contribution to the 
general outturn .of that generation’s* effort. But the Serampore 
Mission carried out in great part—^uot entirely, for they had help 
from Bngland—the idea of a self-supporting Mission. Tliat 
idea has for the last thirty years been so completely laid aside, 
buried as it were under the reports of great Missions and en¬ 
dowed societies, that it may be consi^tred forgotten. It may be 
questioned if tiie world has. gained anything by its want of me¬ 
mory. Undoubtedly if we resolve to convert the world by an 
Agency such as we employ to keep uj> the offices of religion in 
Christian Churches, an Agency which shall b'e to some extent a 
profession, and therefore hampered by the inequali^es'and im¬ 
perfections of individual character, large Societies form the best 
medium of effi>rl. The self-supporting Mission is apt to be erra¬ 
tic, apt fdso perhaps to catch too much of the conimercial spirit. 
The absence of control and^ responsibility is with the mass even of 
good men always a temptation. Still there are some minds so 
finely* attempered that immersion in the business of the world 
does but strengthen their devotiofi to epii-itual things. • There 
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Bxe ntinds so giflbed ‘that thi^ squire by the inccs- 

iMUit iRt^ouse^jf^lth nieiii apd fac^, by faciiig personal obslaclea 
and oYWomi i^ <^cultiee, new weapons for the spiri- 

tHal wu^$R?e« Wii^-sodb i^n the ^ui of self'Sustaining .missions 
<#6r8 nuutJ 4 hat mode of support offers a 

sc(^ for sndiyjldi^ eten iRdividufd eccentHcity, no 

S^ety can ai^)9^ mollies them to new experiments;« 
without the vrua^ nccei^^ convincing old ,inen, on paper 
that the .exp^np^Qta a|;% ;Uke|y« tp succeed. Above all it 
Invests t^m personal mtetest in the work, relieves them 
from the danger.that l;Qj;por,intpt,.whl^ great l^ciel^s, whe¬ 
ther for propagatr^ the Gospel or makingcandlesj haven univer¬ 
sal tendency to jMh As# systematic.8cheme for the conversion 
of the heathen, intended to ooncentrate n^ery little fragment cf 
energy in a nation or ra denomi^tion, ^ Society is the better 
instrument. But . we should ,be .gilad to see in a few of our 
young men in I^g j ian d the self-reliant, almost arrogant,' energy, 
and humble reliance, on,promises of the Alnughty, whici/ 
would tempt th^ difEoult but noble path of self-sup¬ 

porting Missionaries,.! 

The self-supporting Hission brings os to another point in tlie 
history of Serarapore., As early ;as 1806 Dr. Carey had de¬ 
termined to extend the Bpn€l^^ of operations by creating subor¬ 
dinate Mission stations. ‘ After, many obstacles, arising chiedy 
from the opposition of Gdvernmenty which we need not recount, 
the plan succeeded. . As means became more plentiful it was 
enlarged until the^Serampore Mis^naries became the central 
directing authority of no l^ss than jixteen Missions, in all parts 
of Eastern and Northern India, > 

.To each of these stations they sent #t i^sjt one Missiogary. 
With each they maintained a close reiationBhip. From each 
they received, and publislied periodical rc^rts.^ The attempt'^as 
a noble one, bpt we arf fain to say i^t tins jj^ the poiut*on 
which we feci least satistied both with theira^fnrts Mr. Marsh- 

man's hook. The latter contains too little on the snbjeot, Se'r- 
ampore is top much all in all. That it was a centre of Missions 
as well as a Mission is a fact which, though re-stated as often as 
a bee left Ihe ^hive or returned for shelter, is not so prominently 
brought f(|rward as it deserved. What did these Mission^ies 
do ? How did the three guide them ? How far^did they control 
tliem? What \yas the organization of the machinery ? One 
would have liked more information on all those points, but it is 
not in any liberal degree forthcoming;^ 

One reason of this may be that Mr. Marshman unconsciously 
feels what we consciously feel, that these Missions were the least 
puccesfeful section of the Seramporc work. Not much was accom- 
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pUsbed in any of them. This may h||Ve partly oriseafroifiil^e l^ 
ter newneaa of the soB they had to rara ttp. Their enei:g3j*%iHSre:i“ 
hausted as it were in cutting a mentdiiiaBgle, while wei^i^ eryhfl^ 
for corn from the clearings. There is^uth in that obji^dn^ h^t 
we fear there is also truth id ^is. t>fie of thd hkeultieB ntyt grants 
to Dr, Carey; who chiefly sel^ted s^nt^, vtm a dear perce^plkto 
of .character. 'He had too much hi a pASsi^e son of good* 
ness as the grand ly^uisite for Missit^^iry wofkf All three men 
had moreover an idea that Mlssiona^s trained iu the counirjr 
were the best, a theory perfectly trite erf natives, but searoely 
true of ^e somewhat lUiseellanebut list of Greeks, Armeniaiis^ 
and country-borns found on the Society’s list. An indisposithm 
also to strong, dominant, self^vdlled characters is found . perh^j^ 
iti all strong men. Thi^ like Agents who will carry out 
views, and for all but Misdonary work they are perhsip^ in 
the right. The Missiohalnitsf^of Serampmre ‘were not .tdtoge- 
tlier free from that fnliag, and their selectiona rarely tum¬ 
ped out equal to their expectations. Mr. Man^hman has record¬ 
ed their disappointments* in some cases in very clear EngHsh, 
but we must go a step further and Say that with the exception 
of Mr. Thompson of Delhb and Mr. JRobinson, who both in 
Java among the soldiers and in Dacca among natives eflected 
much, none of their AgSnts left a mark in Missionary history. 
They were very good men, usually men of zeal, but there was » 
deficiency of power, of real native’vigour in ait, which the author, 
would Jkobably attribute to individutal idiosyncrasy, but which 
sprung at least ‘Os much from circumstances of class career. 
It has been said and truly that the divine gift of inl^iration, 
the seal of prophecy or apostleship, never appears in Scripture 
to have beau bestowed save on men of a very high order of in¬ 
tellect David and Solomon, Isaiah and Ezekiel, St. Paul and 
Peter thc^ Apostle, were possessed, besides their gift from on 
high, of vfi^om, elo<|uence, pathos,^the power, of logic, and the 
Ihctllty of wart-reading, in a degree wholly exceptional among 
mankind. Similarly-we question if it is given to feeble iricn to be¬ 
come very suecessftil* Missionaries. The grace of God cannot b*e 
linuted, but it must be remembered .that it^falls on the taught 
rather than the teacher, that as a matter of liist(jric|aGt the \i- 
sible instruments.of the Almight/ have been of inarp edge. 
The .Serampdrs Trio had, we fear, too much the idea of some 
modem societies, thg,t as safvation coraeth of faith, the power 
of teaching well in, foreign tongues may come of faith too.* It 
may, but the human being who calculates on a miracle is often 
punished .by failure for his presumption. 

We feel’ the absence of detail on this subject as the more un¬ 
fortunate, because the organization of Missionary bodies, the pro«. 
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peit collection of Miaitionmries witii Societies, boards, comjnit- 
toes, and ForeigntiSecretaries, is just now a vital question in the 
woidc. Disputes about it are always rising. A controversy 
springing of it embittered the KtCs of the Serampore Mission- 
aties for years. A downright quarrel on the subject-last year 
shattered the American Mission to pieces, and in the midst of 
shoals of articles, 'pamphlets^ papers, speeches, accusations, recri- ' 
minations, and i-esolutions,. no princi{de seems yet accepteci. 
The practice of the evangedie^ dhinrdhes varies with the individu¬ 
al talent of their rulers. The ChiM^ of Borne is of course con- 
lUBtent and despotic. She goveme her Missionaries from Home, 
through a Board practically cdnmsil^i we believe, of three men. 
The;. English Propagation Socidty 'maintame a pretty complete 
control over its agents. The Church Missionary Society’ 
tries’ to do the same, and owing to the dominant will and enej*- 
gy of one man, has for a time succeeded. The remmning socie¬ 
ties leave the Question undecided. In theory every Missionary 
being responsible, if at all, to the Churches who pay him, and 
not to the Society, Board, or Commiflee who send him, is inde¬ 
pendent. He has a l ight to choose his ’ sphere of labour, the 
character of his labouf^ and to a large extent the means he shall 
adopt for making that labour succe^ul. The Boards admit the 
principle, but m some important tmitters set it aside. They de- 
tside all money questions.^ No Missionary can.go home without 
thefr leave. 1^0 Missionary elm act in absolute independence as 
to choice of statioq. * In one or two points, where they are se- 
c»re ol^upport fi?om the churches, mey go oven farther. No' 
Missionwy for example could iutenmt making reports for years 
with safety. On one occasion an entire body was informed in 
unmistakeable English that if they pemisted iii taking grants- 
iii-aid they would be dismissed. Of course some phrase much 
civillcr in form was employed, but that was. its unmistake- 
able meaning. The American Board actually carried out a 
similar sentence, and that, as was subsequently perceivedj'agsin^t 
the will' of a large majority of their supporters. Absolute in¬ 
dependence therefor© is claimed for one Side, admitted on the 
other, and ,y et as a fact dees not exist. Englishmen are accustom¬ 
ed*'to tlint^tate of things, indeed have invented aspeciid phr^^se, 
cohstitutibnal compromis'es” in order to ^describe it. But 
constitutional compromises ought^to work well, • and this Specitd 
compromise does not invariably do so. There is a want sometimes 
of Organization, sometimes of independence. A promising station 
is sometimes broken up because- its occupant is dead, and.every 
other Missionary thinks his special task more important. A'pro- 
niising. experiment is sometimes frustrated because the Committee 
.eannot be convinced that the brain which devised it is 'yviserthan 
theirs- 
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^ a matti^ of mere retuBoning’ it is impoBeable not td prefer 
the Boman Catholic strict organization. When obedience does' 
not weaken zeal, independence is merely waste of power. 
But as a matter of fact that; system never succeeds with 
Englishmen. We are insular, and must get along independent* 
1]^ or not at all. The soldier merely ordered becomes a'madhine,^ 
’ the official over*centralized loses all oi^nality. Kational character 
cannot be altered for the especial mneht of Missions, and the 
only course open is to secure astnuch union as the national charac* 
ter will allow. We believe would be most easily done in Mis-, 

sionary ^iffairs on the plan^ lo^ einoe adopted in matters secular. 
Let Missionaries be contr(^|ed> and pret^ absolutely, by them¬ 
selves. In other words, vest wtEatever of executive authority is 
nheded in a Committee composed of the whole body of Mis-, 
sionaries in the district, with permission to vote, if necessary frqfm 
distance^ season or other cause, by letter on the facts, as officers 
do in their funds affairs. Every man tlmn having his fair voice and 
argument in the matter might submit to the general advice 
without loss of individuality or independcmce. 

The absence of strong cuaracter in the Agents of the Mission 
appears perhaps with undue clearness from the contrast,to that 
of the three men themselves. None exhibited more thoroughly 
the true character for Mission work. None felt* more acutely 
the necessity for ^attention to such work. The moment, they 
were accustomed to say, Missionary Islfour becomes a profession 
it will cease to be successful. The danger^is one which seems 
to have struck all Missionary bodies, and schemes for ev^ing it 
have been repeatedly proposed. One and the most pdP^lar is 
to subject all Missionaries to such an amount of personal dis¬ 
comfort as to ensure a .certainty that only devoted men will 
accept the office. Another is to send them forth to live like na¬ 
tives. The last scheme, iias much to recommend it, but the* one 
unfailing unanswerable objection is that it kills the Missionaries 
eippkyyed. Jt was tried by the Jesuits pretty thoroughly, and 
under favourable circumstances, and the result was a mortality 
of forty per,. <^nt. per annum, a result which would crush tlie* 
most powerful Mission that ever existed* Th^other plan of ex¬ 
cessive narrowness of means has also been tned,«bunw£ thiifk 
without any adequate return for the misery it infiicfs. With 
unmarried Missipnaries it might succeed, but to a married man 
extreme discomfort at home, dr excessive fear for the future of 
wife and children, is a source, not of new devotion, but of ha¬ 
rassing ‘anxiety. That n(^ Missionary should be wealthy, that 
he should receive only a maintenance out of which accumula¬ 
tion is impossible, may be as wise as it is unavoidable. But ex¬ 
treme penuriousness does not as a matter o.t* fact elicit a deeper 
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spirit of deyotioa,, and it may be questioned whether most Mis¬ 
sionary bodies d^ not'now carry, economy too far. The ^er- 
anqiore Missioim,. fUW as they were cliieny from men bred and 
boi^ in. the country, could coume be carried on with an eco¬ 
nomy impossible with purely ^^uropean agency. But the gain 
in the number of ds^nta is lost in their deficient energy, in that 
tendency to laasitiiae of thought and purpose which tlie climate t. 
produce in aB but a few men oC Ipecial mental constitution. 
Mr* Mamluniui epumerates as nf the benefits attending 
the selection of M|ssionaxies« irome'Widiin the country, the ease 
’with which they acquire the nfd:iTe..tongaes. It seemg certain, 
however, that two years of real efi^ittof eight hours’ wopk a day, 
will enable any man not too oh! to acquire thoroughly any lan- 
guige spoken among men. Excuses are made for some laa- 
giiages, noteably Chinese and hlinghalese, on the ground of ex¬ 
treme complexly and variableness. The excuse as regards 
the written topees may be true, but as to the coltoquiai a 
Singhalese has only two lips and a tongue, and what those or¬ 
gans can utter, men with similar organa may learn to utter 
too. The excuses made, are invariably either the excuses 
of idleness, of indifference, or a£ positive incapacity for ac¬ 
quisition of languages, an incapacity which like deafness, blind¬ 
ness or lameness, should be a disqualification for that special 
mode of serving God. The more we see’ of native life the more 
do- we coincide with the dhnost exaggerated value the Serampore 
Missionaries place on this one faculty of ready speech. A new 
creed to be intelli^ble.must be uttered to a people in their own 
tongulp Whatever the value of English, however great its 
efficacy as an instrument of’ cultivation, words uttered in 
it still address themselves so entirely to the intellectual faculty 
that the affections and the consdeHoe must both remain com¬ 
paratively passive. It is to the tongue of the peoj.de that the 
Missionary should devote his first attention, and that in no 
perfunctory manner. It is of little use to know the language 
as most of us ksttow it, as a mode.of expressing wants, wishes, 
♦and information. The Missionary should be a master of the 
vernacular style, able to touch all tlie notes of the, mind, pathos, 
or hiimoj^x or indignation, to express a thought by an inflexiqu, 
or crush yi opponent by an accent. The man in fact who <^n- 
not pun m the vernacular, is devoid of one ot tjie. most powerful 
weapons employed in the contest*. , 

,On the l^t point of Missionary discipline, the relation be¬ 
tween Missionaries and converts, the, practice of the Se)rampore 
Missionaries was clear and decided. Believing always that it is 
by native apostles alone the nativb world will be convert- 
, cd, tliey still retained their influence over all their converts. 
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Th^ notion of equality, now bo widely diilused Ardugh the 
churches, was never so much* as discussed, lihere was perfect 
sympathy for the gonvert, for his tri«l9, his efR>rt8, his woriidly 
affairs. But the wise. Were sf^l* to rule the fodtish, and it wlis- 
expected that those who came* to the Missionaries for ad¬ 
vice should accept it when afforded. As a matter of fact 
the 'bonverfa rehed even too much on that' advice,' and for 
years a semi-episcopalconstitution remttitted Intact, presenr- 
ed by ability and kindlineas* on the one side and unmuimur-^ 
ing confidence on the other. ^ Amid the scores of schemes in 
which i«nodem perplexxdes 'On this point result, this still 
seems to us the best andim^'prabtioable. There must be a 
native pastorate. That ^utorkte must for years be guided, 
iltimulated, watched, and if necessary controlled, by the stronger 
faith and wiser briun which the European inherits from his twelve 
centuries of Christianity and progress. To |dace a series of 
pastors * under any one Missionary, without ime religious claim 
pf Bishop, yet with praotiocdly episcopal authority, will always 
produce heart-burniugs, End rebellion. But the pastors may 
well submit themselves to the general Committee of all Mis¬ 
sionaries which we have before suggested, and in which they 
may be fairly represented. Tliat jsms the Serampore sys¬ 
tem. The old men worked on, not CofiBcious alt all that they 
were laying the foundation of systems, but meeting each difficul¬ 
ty as it arose. Still in practice lEdl.<lifficulties were submitted 
to a Committee in which every class had ,a recognized or un¬ 
recognized but operatiye v^kse, and by which the final resolu¬ 
tion was pronounced. . . * 

In 1812 another step was taken forward. An idea that the 
work of education was absolutely connected with that of evan¬ 
gelization, had long taken possession of the three old men. They 
conceived that for the permanent overthrow of Hindooism a'new 
philosophy, a new system of knowledge was almost as essential 
aj^ a, new religion. There must be Christian pupffits, and they 
resolved to larain them. Fer this purpose they proposed to es¬ 
tablish a grand College, with Professors of Sanscrit) Arabic and 
English literature and knowledge, a College, in which Orien¬ 
tal ^earning should be made subservient to the spread of Chrfs- 
tianity. They modified this project in a few years,-out it may 
not be'superfluous to discuss its merit. The world has lived fast 
since then, and has learned among other things to despise Oricn- 
taf learning. Sanscrit scholars once so numerous-in India nlay 
now be counted on the fingers.. There is but one known Ara¬ 
bic-scholar on this side of the continent. Persian is disused, 
or used (mly as a school-boy exercis.e. The search into antiqui¬ 
ties is ceasing, the Asiatic Society is dying., and in a few year? 
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if tbe present mo'T€iii6iit lagts/men will speak of Oriental lemm¬ 
ing as they speak of the Aristotelian philosophy^ a subject only 
for the invest^ation Of the curious. In ^812 Oriental learn< 

. ing ^as stiH mued. syn^fuithised then with the commu¬ 

nity among whom tiuw liv6d, a§d frW the force of that 
s;mpathv comprehended the strength with which the old 
piuloBO|my moulded their hpinions, and therefore their inan- 
ners. ^ey folf timt so long as the native retained Faiths so 
long as, TOtften. in argum^t, he still retained the idea of 
nralhs locked up in Sanscnk which M revealed would destroy 
his opponetnri 'prt^eiisi^ would be or impossibk". The 

MiBsionaries fesolved to uhldck Ihe Treasury, to puU down 
the .veil of rite Hindoo Holy *0f Holies, and shew the people 
that it emitalned only dtrrii and ariies. Their plan may havt* 
be^ mistaken. Inde^ tlr^ molded it themselves. But it is 
in accordmioe with the true priud^^i^S c£ education, and we have 
not advance so far, on our dilfereiit road as to be enritled to 
condemn riielr different, and hitherto untried plan. . 

The College arose in a building 80 %tately and expensive as to 
oaU forth the remarks Hffu enemies on the ostentation which had 
dictated its plan. If it be ost^iation to j^refer beauty to ugli¬ 
ness, a cathedral tn a baria, a eplen^ building to a cluster of 
■ ware* houses, the huilditig, coi^asted with riiose then used 
for schools, was ostentarious enough. Those, who think that 
. the* cathedral is after alt^a natunri expression of the reverence 
of man for that which is divine in hhn, who believe that beau¬ 
ty is in itself an ‘educating force, v^o feel that the mere 
presence of grandeur eievijrtes the growing intellect, will proba¬ 
bly ascribe the careful designand large cost of the Serampore Col¬ 
lege to a higher motive. Coupled with the reason we have in¬ 
dicated ran another, the residt of a wide experience. The 
Missionaries knew that the one quality difficult to secure in 
India is permanence. Air, water, population, society are all 
against it. ^Hck crumbles like ashes m this climate. Wood 
perishes* as if ^thl^ white ants really ate it at the pace people in 
England have been taught to believe. Even iron oxidises at 
a rate Stephenson or Brunei would refuse to' credit. The 
soil is :a ^a^s of^spongy rottenness. The air is loaded with va¬ 
pours as fleetructive of aK material as of human life. The^ na¬ 
tives believe^ to be sp changeless, never repair. The European 
society changes, every < six years. Under such circumstances 
vast size, expensive- materials, beauty of design, are absolutely 
essential to permanence. • It is only by such qualities a building 
can tide over inevitable intervals or neglect. Only such-can 
excite the keen interest necessary lio secure a harassing and 
.wearisome superintendence.' An Institution housed anywhere 
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dies. Once enshrined in a building adequate to its ^ims, and 
it will live down generations pf its friends.' , 

The mere building was an evidence aof wisdom. The object 
• with which it was biult, is ^more open to vdiacussion. Thte 
College was intended directly tir in^rectly for the evangeli¬ 
zation of the heathen, ite Mistionaries Wnd it conveni^ 
to point out the undoubt^: foot* that it woidd cmiduce fo 
general civilization, but that was not their‘‘first object Xs* 
then tuition* a ^reasonable inode of advancing that great cause ? 
With the Sermnpore MiMSonaries we. believe that it is, but 
like th^ we tiiould*. base, that belief on ideas somewhat differ¬ 
ent to foose now prevalent in Ladia* That a superior education 
is essential to the reception *of the Gfospel is Of course false.. The 
mass of men are to be saved, though they ^11 never have the 
leisure for high education The apostles, though men of brohd 
intellectual power, weife whdi two marked exceptions not. inen 
of edudation. That education in India disposes joacp to Ghristia- 
, nity inay, also, be questionable. KiK>wledge of course desfaroys 
Hindooism, for Hindooiim is based on IsW natural philoso- 
phy,.and false cosmogony. But it does not necessarily make Chris¬ 
tians. . The great mass of educated natives are not Hindoos, 
or Christians, or Deists, OEieven Atheistic'. They approach more 
nearly to the English Secularists, who believe that anything 
may he true, but that meanwhile the object of life is worldly 
comfort, than any other English sect,* Bat in fact they have no, 
belief except that nothing is true, and that pleasure is pleasant. 
This may be a transition state. It may*1^ that the lads who 
think thus are merely in the ohrysa|is condition, that their minds 
will one day emerge, trained,' purified, Christian intellects. It 
may also be that this condition is one of putrefaction, that belief 
and faith and the power of moral progress, have been, not purned 
down to allow of a new and more beautiful growth, but killed, 
rooted out to perish for ever. The one solution of the problem 
is at least as likely as the other, and despite sl^e splendid in¬ 
stances of ‘ individual excellence we have aiimited faith in the 
. Christian ii^uence of education on the mass of Asiatics. 

But .this is oidy half the questiqp. The true defence of 
Missionary education—beyond its unmistalceable ibfiuence* on 
civilization—^is that advanced by *the Serampore '‘{Missionaries. 
The -work of ^conversion must one day, be effected by a na¬ 
tive Apostle. Such a man 'to succeed, as for example Wesley 
succeeded, must unite to the subtle learning of the East 
the broad and accurate knowledge of the West, to the elo¬ 
quence of his countrymen, the force, directness and purpose 
whidh spring ©nly from Western cultivation. One such man, gift¬ 
ed with the powers of eloquence, of sarcasm, of hot burfting pa^ 
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ihoB SO ]3iiAiiy of his countryman have possessed, would do njore 
to construct a Ch^istiau Church in India than a legion of Mission* 
aries. ^ It is only by the general and wide spread of Christian 
eda<^tion thah trc can hope to, find the man essential to the - 
cause. We have lioi found hidi ye^but meanwhile in the midst 
of thou^mds of secularists one or two earnest able labourers 
have turned up» sad acquireB among their countrymen an ihflu* 
*ence for which ‘Europeans hardly give them sufficient credit. 
It was to the highest class of the College, the naUves learned 
alike in Sanscrit in En^sh, to that the Missionaries looked 
for the Agency whndi *wf^ to extend their e6forts and th's name 
of thmr Master throi^h classel) and in regions to themselves in¬ 
accessible.' 

They might hi^e succeeded but for the.cloads which settled 
down upon the laler period of their lives, interrupting all eftbrt, 
disheartening aU euppmters, unkinging and finally destroying 
the men themselvesl 'To the Serattiparfe controversy Mr. Marsh- 
man has devoted a considerable portion of Ms book. Thisi 
was perhaps necessary, for the contibversy was for years the 
difficulty of the emojetia^ of hie Memoir, but the space de¬ 
voted to a story which is toordinary readers wearisome has injur¬ 
ed the literary value of his work.* -Calumny however lives, 
and we will try in a couple of pages to give the history of a dis¬ 
pute which did more injury, to the Mission cause than all the 
.oppression of Government*Qr opposition of the respectables. 

The Missionaries, ^shortly after their arrival at Serampore had 
purchased some premises on the banks of the river. The first 
purchase was a house wMch yra$ paid for Mr. Marshman 
says:— 

«.The ever-rccurring question of the premises, the stook theme of the 
committee, was revived under a new phase. Since that subject had last 
been brought under discussion, the missionaries had offered to divest them¬ 
selves of all interest in this property except as .tenants, and this might 
have been expe^-^t to bar any farther allusion to the question. It yras, 
however, again /Sotnided on public notice. Dr. Carey and bis associates 
had always affirmed tliat the premises were purchased with their funds. 
This %t had not only never been questioned fof thirty years, but ha^l 
been confirmed by the committee of the Society, who had-stated officially, 
in 1818, th‘4 “a cofflsiderablfe part of tho funds derived from the personal 
labours of we missionaries had been employed in the purchase and \!n- 
largement off the premises on which they resided”. This assertion was 
now-repudiated by the ajlvocates of the committee. It appeared from the 
journals and correspondencq of the mfsaiouaries between 1800 and 1804, 
that^sums which hail been received from Mr. Fuller either in bullion or by 
bills, had in some cases boon employed in paying off instalments due on 
the purchase of the premises. -Hence it was inferred that the premises had 
been paid for by the funds of the Society ; that the missionaries had .acted 
simpl.v a."* agents, and that they could not* equitably claim*any interest 
wliateves in them. Dr. Carey ahd Dr. Marshman, having resolved not to 
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reply to these pamphlets, sent their e^lanatious to Mr. Hppe. .They stat¬ 
ed *that the Sooiety had made collections only for the support of mission¬ 
aries, and for printing the Bengalee Scriptures ; that the commiti^ had 
never authorised the mossion^es to appropriate the :fonds sent them to 
any other object. Th^ 4h*ew, therefore, on the treasi^er for these ob^djS 
and for no other. With a pQrti(m*of3the monies thus, receive^ theY liqui¬ 
dated some of the obligations^ey had coutraoted on account of the prii>- 
mist'ys, jnoviding the sums progressdvelj; required for the sup^rt of tho 
missionaries and the printing m the Scriptures fre^ their own income. 
“ iPe paid for the first house,” said Dr. Marshman, ** {tertly with the Men- 
tical ruj^es received for bills drawn for o^er pmrpivses, and replaced the 
SUM as it was needed for these objects.” The same explanation was given 
regarding subsequent purchases. If the Moiety had ever cqntem^ated 
the purchase of premises, or given any instnwfions to that effect, the sums 
received from them would justly have'been deemed to have been expended 
in that object; and the houses and lands would have been ha all intents 
nnd purposes their property. In tiiat case, bowever, Mr. Fuller would not 
have neglected to inform the sublacrlbera of this appropriation of 3000?., 
forming a fouith of their contributions, which he never did. He consider¬ 
ed the purchase to have been effecftedwith ^nds 6v^ which the subscribers 
had no control. As no such justruntion on authority was, ever received at 
Bei'dmpore, the immediate appropriation of any specific sums obtained from 
England was simply a mat^r of account. The constituent of a banking- 
house might with equal justice ckim a lien upon any bill which his depo¬ 
sit had been used in discounting. As the mis^onaries never laid any claim 
to the premises, &om first to last, and had resented every attempt to fix 
this charge on them as a flagitious slander, the question of the purchase 
money is one of comparative insignificance,*j^hough in^the inflamed state 
of feeling in the denomination, it was easily turned to the purpose of de¬ 
traction.” . • J i 

A larger purchase is thus described:— 

“ The missionaries were now straitened for accommodation. The Mission 
consisted of eight families, including Mr. Felix Carey, who liad been ac¬ 
cepted as a missionary by the Society, and had been recently married. 
The school had considerably increased, and the printing office requir¬ 
ed enlargement. The premises to the east of the chapel happened at this 
time to be offered for sale, and they were purchased without hesitation for 
1420?., though the missionaries did not possess the means of paying for 
them. ITiey sought a loan in Calcutta, but without .success, though they 
were willing to submit to exorbitant terms. At length^a Mr. Maylin, who 
had realised a considerable fortune as a river trader, who now took a 
deep interest in missionary operations, advanced thcdi;the remiisite funds 
at lO'^per cent, interei^t. The loan was gradually repaid from the procegds 
of their labour ; but for the property, they again made themselves trustees 
on behalf of the Society. The three parijpls of ground, vdiich henceforth 
forpaed the “ Mission premises,” and to which we shall have '^ccasion ts re¬ 
fer before tbs close of this work, had thus cost about ^OOli;/., or le^s than 
the amount of their Het income for two years.” ^ 

It is clear ttierefore that the premises were purchased entire¬ 
ly with their own money. The matter “however segmed 
of little .importance, for the Missionaries resolved that the 
whole should be held in trust for the Society, they remain¬ 
ing absolute, manager^ As an arrangement among men. 
cordially united in one great (Jause this was an excellent 
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scheme. .* As « purely business* transaction it was very indefiipte 
, and clumsy. I^izteen years however passed without a word on 
tilie mattm:, when the Society, embittered by the independence of 
the Mismonaries, suddenly <^mejl an absolute right of property. 
They asserted that the inoomfes of the three men were at their 
dispostd, and only used by their su^erance. The Missionaries, 
Mr. Ward being ihe warme§t of the three, repudiated tliis j[>re- 
tenrion. They declared that the property had been given#y 
them to the Society, but with the reservation that the Serampore 
Mission, themselves and their ncminees, should retain the ma¬ 
nagement and control. perpetuity. They had given £5(b()00 to 
the Mission, and to declare them uuMfe managers was an insult 
to whicdi they wohld not submit. The point with riiem was 
not ihe property. . Tl^y seriously contemplated flinging it up,* 
and * purchasing Aldjow, then for sale, and a muoh more conve¬ 
nient spot. But th|ey were deterndned to prevent the Society 
from forcing pn them unwolcome coadjutors. It was inhepen- 
denoe for which they strove, and it was their independence the 
Society were determined to upset. Tlfe answer was received in 
England, and then the stoi^ broke forth. Every man who hated 
them, eve^r man who envie,d them, all the young men who had 
. with difficulty endured* their over-strict supervision joined the 
chorus of detraction. For sixteen years the contest continued, 
varied of course every now and then hy new interludes of bitfhr- 
ness,' but these two questibs^e^the property right and indepen- 
' dence ^were from first to last the true basis of disagreement. 

' Throughout, the Miskidnaries maintained the same position, that 
the property belonged to tjie ^ciety, but *that the inde¬ 
pendent right of mmiagement remained with themselves, the 
donprs. When the Society finally determined that the pre¬ 
mises should be sold, they submitted to the derision, and it was 
only from tlie accident that a son of Dr. Marshman bought 
them at the pi;jpe fixed by the Society Rs. 16,500, that they 
were not entir/8i\‘'riisconnected from the Misrion. 

As to the substantive matter of the controversy the Mission¬ 
aries appear to us altogether in the right, ^though there was a 
degree of indefiuiteaess iq all their business armngements often 
found omoi^ ipen*ab8olutely sure of their own motives, 
to the mamier in which it‘was conducted we entertain more 
doubt. There are traces of exasperated feel^pg throughout 
the correspondenqp. There was * moreover an obstinacy, an 
utter determination to accede to only one form of arrangement, 
for which circumstances did not appe£^ to call. It would have 
been wiser at any stage of the controversy to have terminated 
it by removal to Aldeen, or submit*it finally to arbitralion, 
tluui to go on fighting. At the ‘same time there were full grounds 
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foi* iri-it4j,tion. The Coiiiinittee at home were, with an e:t:c.eptioii or 
two, essentially low men. Who thought espionagejustifiaDle,'ftiid 
were aggrieved that a Missionary shotild out of his own money 
have a decent dinner or silvef spoons. They demanded hrom 
Mrs. Marshman a list of her plate. They compelled the three to 
, puj;>lish an account of their property, and then, as the ac¬ 
count proved that they were poor and not j*ich, suppressed it. 
Still in spite of all this the controversy was to he lamen¬ 
ted. From the moment*the Serampore Mission proclidm- 
cd its independence, all trusts, premises, as^tance, and every 
form^of liability to the* Society should ha^e been at once 
brought to an end. The whjgle disctission if it teaches anything 
^ teaches this, that men 6f God if they have business to do should 
do it as business men, make every arrangement as hard and de¬ 
finite as if all sides were about to quarrel next quarter day. ■ 

Oqr notice of this Contro'^ersy reminds us that we have as 
yet said nothing of the book we are professing to review. The Con¬ 
troversy always excepted, which in its length and minuteness of 
detail is out of perspective, the work as a history is admirable. The 
author has gone to original sources for his facts, has collated 
them with an impartiality, almost stratige when his known con¬ 
victions are remembered, and has woven thenq into a narrative 
unsurpassed for lucidity and ease. The ^st chapter, for example, 
of the second .volume contains yin gome fifty-pages a realjy full 
history of the discussions which^nded in the fall of the Conli» 
pany’s territorial monopoly. No raari^ Mjho reads it fails to see 
how completely the liberal policy adopted, was due to the’ 
efforts of the religious world, h»w carelessly the Ministry, of 
the day would have assented to a renewal of the old monopoly. 
A calm, almost a judicial, tone is maintained throughout, and the 
bitterest advocate of the ancient sys^jem would probably, ask no 
fairer statement of his view of the discussion. The style is lucid 
to transparency, rising often, as in the foll6wby|^j)assage, to a not 

• lindignified eloquence:— 

_ * • 

“ The Seriinipore n^ssionaries never considered tlieiiiselvcs hut as the«irn- 

• plc pioneei-8 of Christian improvement in India ; and it la as pioneers that 

their labours to be estimated. In the in&hcy of rpodera mismons, it fell to 

their lot to lay down and exemplify the principles op, wb^h‘.they shoiilcl 
be organised, and to give a right direction to missionary efforts. They 
were, the fii'st to ehtorce the necessity of translating the Sctlptures into all 
the languages df India. Their own translaticftis were necessarily and con¬ 
fessedly imperfect, but some iniperfectious* may be forgiven to mem who 
produced the first editions of the New Testament in more than thirty*of the 
oricmtal b>,nguages and dia^pets, and thus gave to the work of translation 
that'impid.se w'hioh has never subsided. They were the first to insist on the 
aliselutc exclasion tif caste f*om the native Christian community and church. 
I'he'y e.stalilislied the first native schogls for heathen children ii^the north 
of India, and organised the first college fortHl education of native catechtsts 
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ftnd itinerants. Thej? printed the first book.s in the language of Bengal, apd 
Uud the fo'undation of \vernacular library.. They were the firet to cultivate 
and improve that language ^nd render it the vehicle of national instruc¬ 
tion., Tliey published the first native newspaper in India, and the first 
religious periodical work. In all the (departments of missionary labour and 
intelle<:d;ual improvement they led the way, and it is on the broad founda¬ 
tion whmh they laid, that the edifice of mcidern Indian missions has been 
erected.** * 

Ab a biograph/the work is perhaps less perfect. We obtain 
every *fact of the lives of the three men, but of the naotives on 
which personal facts must always be founded, we perceive but 
little. Their cMSfaoters may be ascertained from a steadjt exa¬ 
mination of their deeds, but they at% ^r dly to be gathered 
from the lives. The author knew tifiemw thoroughly, under¬ 
stood BO- perfectly the relation betvYecn their impulses and their ' 
wotk, that the smaller traits, the personal habits, the hurried 
words from which outside observcus gather the substance of charac¬ 
ter, have seemed to him redundant. There is, for example, through¬ 
out the work scarcely a reminiscence of their conversation, or their 
habits, though Serampore swarms witll traditions as familiar to 
the author as the Annual ^Reports. As a whole we believe Ahe 
book will live, as a l^istory of effort such as the world, while 
men strive and fail, wi]l never cease to regard with the keen 
interest of individual sympathy.; 

The result of that eftbrt ^ still buried in the future. For 
tlic present, four generatioV ^ Missionaries while they have 
accomplished enormous good, have made little apparent impres- 
*sion upon Hindooism. * They have abolished Suttee, infanticide, 
religious suicide, and human jjacrifice. They have removed the 
legal compulsion to celibacy froin widows, and restrained the 
worst developments of polygamy. They have enforced pub¬ 
lic decency so far as the timidity of Grovernment would al¬ 
low, and have raised the *education of the mass into the most 
pressing questiuu of Indian statesmanship. They have 
completely cha^Jfcd the tone of Indian Society, till J'rom the ^ 
most godless ana reckless of communities it has become one of * 
the* most thoughtful, decent, and philanthivipic. They have, 
scattered throughout the %id a doubt of the permanence of 
Hindooism, ^ qjiestion whether it is after all the formula 1:^ 
which* Millions can consent to guide their lives. They have 
weakened the influence of the priesthood, and impaired the au¬ 
thority of caste. * Finally, they liave raised up a body of some 
120,(HK) Christians, of* whom all are free from the bonds of hea¬ 
thenism, and a large number patient and devoted, though Weak, 
followers of their Master. Much remains to be accomplished, and' 
(diristians weary of waiting are sometimes inclined to cry, “ llow 
l( 3 ng, O *Loid ! how lon|g(,^’ ’ Others speculate with more or 
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lessi of judgment on the future, which all ^like fcelievh to be 
full of hope. AVith that strange in^inct | for battle which 
is the root of the Teutonic character, the majority have be- 
’come impressed with the idea that some battle of Armageddon, 

* some tremendous and visible struggle between good and evil, is at 
lijind^in which the giant fabric of raiganism will go down. That, 

^ we confess, is not our belief. We cannot forget •that Christiani¬ 
ty, though preached by apostl^^ and testihed to by martyrs, still 
struggled doubtfully with Paganism for six hundred years. Sucb^ 
we fear, will be the case in India. Evangelization will proceed 
slowly tibough centuries in ad ever widening circle. One caste wilj 
go, and another race will yield, until at length Christianity confi¬ 
dent of strength, and abhorring evil with the violent energy which 
rnen who live in its presence* always acquire, shall bid opfeq 
idolatry to cease out of the land. It may live in holes and 
corners /or centuries after that. It had not ceased in Italy in 
the twelfth century. But its vitality will be gone, and two hun¬ 
dred millions of men, their louls vivified hj faith in Christ, their 
intellects cleared by a new philosophy, their perceptions widened 
by a novel privilege of travel, their framesTestored by compara¬ 
tive chastity and full liberty of food, will commence that race in 
which the European world is now^lrawiag rapidly to the goal. 
AVhen that time arrives, and the Christian Bcn^ee looks back 
over the vista of 'years to the origB^ that great change, the 
names of the Serampore Missionaries, fi^st introducers of tjie 
Press, first successful teachers of the Gospel^ will become once ' 
more to a new race, and in a different language, househmd 
words. 





